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ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


7b  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  American  economy  today  is  healthy 
and  strong.  Onr  Nation  is  enjoying  the  longest  peacetime  economic 
expansion  in  its  history,  with  almost  18  million  new  jobs  since  1993, 
wages  rising  at  twice  the  rate  of  inflation,  the  highest  home  ownership 
ever,  the  smallest  welfare  rolls  in  30  years,  and  unemployment  and 
inflation  at  their  lowest  levels  in  three  decades. 

This  expansion,  unlike  recent  previous  ones,  is  both  wide  and  deep. 
All  income  groups,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  have  seen  their 
incomes  rise  since  1993.  The  typical  family  income  is  up  more  than 
$3,500,  adjusted  for  inflation.  Afncan-American  and  Hispanic  house¬ 
holds,  who  were  left  behind  during  the  last  expansion,  have  also  seen 
substantial  increases  in  income. 

Our  Nation’s  budget  is  balanced,  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation, 
and  we  are  entering  the  second  year  of  an  era  of  surpluses:  our  projec¬ 
tions  show  that  we  will  close  out  the  1999  fiscal  year  with  a  surpliis  of 
$79  billion,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  We  are  on 
course  for  budget  surpluses  for  many  years  to  come. 

These  economic  successes  are  not  accidental.  They  are  the  result  of 
an  economic  strategy  that  we  have  pursued  since  1993.  It  is  a  strategy 
that  rests  on  three  pillars:  fiscal  discipUne,  investments  in  education 
and  technology,  and  expanding  exports  to  the  growing  world  market. 
Continuing  with  this  proven  strategy  is  the  best  way  to  maintain  our 
prosperity  and  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 

THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  ECONOMIC  AGENDA 

Our  new  economic  strategy  was  rooted  first  and  foremost  in  fiscal  dis¬ 
cipline.  We  made  hard  fiscal  choices  in  1993,  sending  signals  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  we  were  serious  about  dealing  with  the  budget  deficits  we  had 
inherited.  The  market  responded  by  lowering  long-term  interest  rates. 
Lower  interest  rates  in  turn  helped  more  people  buy  homes  and  borrow 
for  college,  helped  more  entrepreneurs  to  start  businesses,  and  helped 
more  existing  businesses  to  invest  in  new  technology  and  equipment. 
America’s  economic  success  has  been  fueled  by  the  biggest  boom  in  pri¬ 
vate  sector  investment  in  decades— more  than  $1  trillion  in  capital  was 
freed  for  private  sector  investment.  In  past  expansions,  government 
bought  more  and  spent  more  to  drive  the  economy.  During  this  expansion, 
government  spending  as  a  share  of  the  economy  has  fallen. 
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The  second  part  of  our  strategy  has  been  to  invest  in  our  people.  A 
global  economy  driven  by  information  and  fast-paced  technological 
change  creates  ever  greater  demand  for  skilled  workers.  That  is  why, 
even  as  we  balanced  the  budget,  we  substantially  increased  our  aimu- 
al  investment  in  education  and  training.  We  have  opened  the  doors  of 
college  to  all  Americans,  with  tax  credits  and  more  affordable  student 
loans,  with  more  work-study  grants  and  more  Pell  grants,  with  edu¬ 
cation  IRAs  and  the  new  HOPE  Scholarship  tax  credit  that  more 
than  5  million  Americans  will  receive  this  year.  Even  as  we  closed  the 
budget  gap,  we  have  expanded  the  earned  income  tax  credit  for  almost 
20  million  low-income  working  families,  giving  them  hope  and  helping 
lift  them  out  of  poverty.  Even  as  we  cut  government  spending,  we  have 
raised  investments  in  a  welfare-to-work  jobs  initiative  and  invested 
$24  billion  in  our  children’s  health  initiative. 

Third,  to  build  the  American  economy,  we  have  focused  on  oiiening 
foreign  markets  and  expanding  exports  to  our  trading  partners 
around  the  world.  Until  recently,  fully  one-third  of  the  strong  econom¬ 
ic  growth  America  has  enjoyed  in  the  1990s  has  come  from  exports. 
That  trade  has  been  aided  by  270  trade  agreements  we  have  sign«3d  in 
the  past  6  years. 

ADDRESSING  OUR  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  CHALLENGES 

We  have  created  a  strong,  healthy,  and  truly  global  economy— an 
economy  that  is  a  leader  for  growth  in  the  world.  But  common  sense, 
experience,  and  the  example  of  our  competitors  abroad  show  us  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent.  Now,  at  this  moment  of  great  plenty, 
is  precisely  the  time  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  next  century. 

We  must  maintain  our  fiscal  discipline  by  saving  Social  Security  for 
the  21st  century— thereby  laying  the  foundations  for  future  economic 
growth. 

By  2030,  the  number  of  elderly  Americans  will  double.  This  is  a  seis¬ 
mic  demographic  shift  with  great  consequences  for  our  Nation.  We 
must  keep  Social  Security  a  rock-solid  guarantee.  That  is  why  I  pro¬ 
posed  in  my  State  of  the  Union  address  that  we  invest  the  surplus  to 
save  Social  Security.  I  proposed  that  we  commit  62  percent  of  the  bud¬ 
get  surplus  for  the  next  15  years  to  Social  Security.  I  also  proposed 
investing  a  small  portion  in  the  private  sector.  This  will  allow  the 
trust  fund  to  earn  a  higher  return  and  keep  Social  Security  sound 
until  2055. 

But  we  must  aim  higher.  We  should  put  Social  Security  on  a 
sound  footing  for  the  next  75  years.  We  should  reduce  poverty 
among  elderly  women,  who  are  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  be  poor  as 
other  seniors.  And  we  should  eliminate  the  limits  on  what  seniors 
on  Social  Security  can  earn.  These  changes  will  require  difficult  but 
fully  achievable  choices  over  and  above  the  dedication  of  the 
surplus. 
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Once  we  have  saved  Social  Security,  we  must  fulfill  our  obligation  to 
save  and  improve  Medicare  and  invest  in  long-term  health  care.  That 
is  why  I  have  called  for  broader,  bipartisan  reforms  that  keep 
Medicare  secure  until  2020  through  additional  savings  and  moderniz¬ 
ing  the  program  with  market-oriented  purchasing  tools,  while  also 
providing  a  long-overdue  prescription  drug  benefit. 

By  saving  the  money  we  will  need  to  save  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  over  the  next  15  years  we  will  achieve  the  lowest  ratio  of 
publicly  held  debt  to  gross  domestic  product  since  1917.  This  debt 
reduction  will  help  keep  future  interest  rates  low  or  drive  them  even 
lower,  fueling  economic  growth  well  into  the  21st  centviry. 

Td  spur  future  growth,  we  must  also  encourage  private  retirement 
saving.  In  my  State  of  the  Union  address  I  proposed  that  we  use  about 
12  percent  of  the  surplus  to  establish  new  Universal  Savings 
Accounts— USA  accounts.  These  will  ensure  that  all  Americans  have 
the  means  to  save.  Americans  could  receive  a  flat  tax  credit  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  USA  accounts  and  additional  tax  credits  to  match  a 
portion  of  their  savings— with  more  help  for  lower  income  Americans. 
This  is  the  right  way  to  provide  tax  relief  to  the  American  people. 

Education  is  also  key  to  our  Nation’s  future  prosperity.  That  is  why  I 
proposed  in  my  State  of  the  Union  address  a  plan  to  create  21st-century 
schools  throu^  greater  investment  and  more  accountability.  Under  my 
plan,  States  and  school  districts  that  accept  Federal  resources  will  be 
required  to  end  social  promotion,  turn  around  or  close  failing  schools, 
support  high-quality  teachers,  and  promote  innovation,  competition,  and 
discipline.  My  plan  also  proposes  increasing  Federal  investments  to  help 
States  and  school  districts  take  responsibility  for  failing  schools,  to 
recruit  and  train  new  teachers,  to  expand  after  school  and  svunmer 
school  programs,  and  to  build  or  fix  5,000  schools. 

At  this  time  of  continued  turmoil  in  the  international  economy,  we 
must  do  more  to  help  create  stability  and  open  markets  around  the 
world.  We  must  press  forward  with  open  trade,  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake,  at  this  time  of  economic  fragility  in  so  many  regions,  for  the 
Urited  States  to  build  new  walls  of  protectionism  that  could  set  off  a 
chain  reaction  around  the  world,  imperiling  the  growth  upon  which  we 
depend.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  do  more  to  make  sure  that  work¬ 
ing  people  are  lifted  up  by  trade.  We  must  do  more  to  ensure  that  spir¬ 
ited  economic  competition  among  nations  never  becomes  a  race  to  the 
bottom  in  the  area  of  environmental  protections  or  labor  standards. 

Strengthening  the  foundations  of  trade  means  strengthening  the 
architecture  of  international  finance.  The  United  States  must  contin¬ 
ue  to  lead  in  stabilizing  the  world  financial  system.  When  nations 
around  the  world  descend  into  economic  disruption,  consigning  popu¬ 
lations  to  poverty,  it  hurts  them  and  it  hurts  us.  These  nations  are  our 
trading  partners;  they  buy  our  products  and  can  ship  low-cost 
products  to  American  consumers. 
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The  U.S.  proposal  for  containing  financial  contagion  has  been  taken 
up  around  the  world:  interest  rates  are  being  cut  here  and  abroad, 
America  is  meeting  its  obligations  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  a  new  facility  has  been  created  at  the  World  Bank  to 
strengthen  the  social  safety  net  in  Asia.  And  agreement  has  been 
reached  to  establish  a  new  precautionary  line  of  credit,  so  nations 
with  strong  economic  policies  can  quickly  get  the  help  they  need 
before  financial  problems  mushroom  from  concerns  to  crises. 

We  must  do  more  to  renew  our  cities  and  distressed  rural  areas.  My 
Adiranistration  has  pursued  a  new  strategy,  based  on  empowerment 
and  investment,  and  we  have  seen  its  success.  With  the  critical  assis¬ 
tance  of  Empowerment  Zones,  unemployment  rates  in  cities  across 
the  country  have  dropped  dramatically.  But  we  have  more  work  to  do 
to  bring  the  spark  of  private  enterprise  to  neighborhoods  that  have  too 
long  been  without  hope.  That  is  why  my  budget  includes  an  itmova- 
tive  ‘T^ew  Markets”  initiative  to  spur  $15  billion  in  new  private  sector 
capital  investment  in  businesses  in  underserved  areas  through  a 
package  of  tax  credits  and  guarantees. 

GOING  FORWARD  IXXJETHER  IN  THE  21ST  CENTURY 

Now,  on  the  verge  of  another  American  Century,  our  economy  is  at 
the  pinnacle  of  power  and  success,  but  challenges  remain.  Tbchnology 
and  trade  and  the  spread  of  information  have  transformed  our  econo¬ 
my,  offering  gp^at  opportunities  but  also  posing  great  challenges  All 
Americans  must  be  equipped  with  the  skills  to  succeed  and  prosper  in 
the  new  economy.  America  must  have  the  courage  to  move  forward  and 
renew  its  ideas  and  institutions  to  meet  new  challenges.  There  are  no 
limits  to  the  world  we  can  create,  together,  in  the  century  to  come. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
FEBRUARY  4, 1999 
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CHAPTER  1 


Meeting  Challenges  and  Building  for 
the  Future 

THE  ECONOMIC  POLICIES  of  the  past  6  years  have  nurtured  and 
sustained  what  is  now  the  longest  peacetime  expansion  on  record.  By 
December  1998,  the  93rd  month  since  the  bottom  of  the  last  recession, 
18.8  million  jobs  had  been  created  (17.7  million  of  them  since  January 
1993).  More  Americans  are  working  than  ever  before,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  is  the  lowest  in  a  generation,  and  inflation  remains  tame. 
This  record  of  achievement  is  especially  noteworthy  in  light  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  experienced  in  the  international  economy  in  1998.  The  United 
States  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  effects  of  this  turmoil— and  calm 
has  not  been  restored  completely  abroad.  But  the  fundamental  soimd- 
ness  of  the  U.S.  economy  prevented  it  from  foundering  in  1998’s 
storms. 

This  Administration  laid  a  strong  policy  foundation  for  growth  in 
1993  when  the  President  put  in  place  an  economic  strategy  grounded 
in  deficit  reduction,  targeted  investments,  and  opening  markets 
abroad.  Since  then  the  Federal  budget  deficit  has  come  down  steadily, 
and  in  1998  the  budget  was  in  the  black  for  the  first  time  since  1969. 
This  policy  of  fiscal  discipline,  together  with  an  appropriately  accom¬ 
modative  monetary  policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  produced  a  favor¬ 
able  climate  for  business  investment  and  a  strong,  investment-driven 
recovery  from  the  recession  and  slow  growth  of  the  early  1990s.  Even 
while  reducing  Federal  spending  as  a  share  of  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP),  the  Administration  has  pushed  for  more  spending  in  critical 
areas  such  as  education  and  training,  helping  families  and  children, 
the  environment,  health  care,  and  research  and  development.  And 
although  international  economic  conditions  have  led  to  a  dramatic 
widening  of  the  trade  deficit,  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in 
expanding  exports  in  real  (inflation-adjusted)  terms  by  almost  8 
percent  per  year  since  1993. 

Clearly,  there  is  much  for  Americans  to  be  proud  of  in  the  economic 
accomplishments  of  the  past  6  years.  But  as  recent  events  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  have  reminded  us,  our  prosperity  is  threatened  when 
the  global  economy  does  not  function  well.  Our  immediate  challenge 
on  the  international  front  is  to  help  ensure  that  the  global  economy 
rebounds  and  begins  to  regain  strength.  Our  longer  run  challenge  as 
we  enter  the  21st  century  will  be  to  continue  to  build  and  refine  the 
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international  economic  arrangements  within  which  countries  can 
embrace  opportunities  to  grow  and  develop  through  international 
trade  and  investment. 

Challenges  remain  at  home  as  well.  The  restoration  of  fiscal  disci¬ 
pline  is  one  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  of  the  past  6 
years.  But  one  very  important  challenge  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  to 
maintain  that  discipline  and  to  ensure  that  fiscal  policy  contributes  to 
preparing  the  country  for  the  demographic  challenges  it  faces  in  the 
next  century.  That  is  why,  in  his  1998  State  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  called  for  reserving  the  future  budget  surpluses  until  Social 
Security  is  reformed.  In  this  year’s  State  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  put  forward  his  framework  for  saving  Social  Security  while 
meeting  the  other  pressing  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 

A  second  major  development  of  the  past  6  years  has  been  the 
reform  of  the  Nation’s  welfare  system,  which,  together  with  the 
strong  economy,  has  produced  a  dramatic  reduction  in  welfare  case 
loads.  Here  the  challenge  will  be  to  continue  to  make  work  pay  for 
all  Americans  who  play  by  the  rules  and  want  to  work,  while 
preserving  an  adequate  safety  net.  Finally,  the  strength  of  the 
American  economy  over  the  past  6  years  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
inevitability  of  change  and  the  threat  of  disruption  that  is  aiways 
present  in  a  dynamic  market  economy.  For  example,  difficult 
agricultural  conditions  in  1998  put  stress  on  the  new,  market- 
oriented  farm  policy  enacted  in  1996.  Similarly,  the  ongoing  wave  of 
mergers  among  large  companies  in  the  financial,  tele¬ 
communications,  and  other  industries  has  raised  questions  about 
the  disruptions  these  reorganizations  cause  for  communities  and 
workers— questions  that  go  beyond  traditional  antitrust  concerns. 
Such  questions  may  be  better  addressed  by  broader  policies  such  as 
maintaining  full  employment  and  promoting  education  and  training. 
The  challenge  here  is  to  capture  the  long-run  benefits  from 
productivity-enhancing  change  without  ignoring  the  short-run  costs 
to  those  hurt  by  that  change. 

'This  chapter  provides  an  overview  of  these  challenges  and  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  responses.  First,  however,  we  provide  some  background  by 
putting  the  current  economic  expansion  in  its  historical  context. 

POLICY  LESSONS  FROM  THREE  LONG  EXPANSIONS 

The  current  economic  expansion  is  only  the  third  that  has  lasted 
at  least  7  years,  according  to  business-cycle  dating  procedures  that 
have  been  applied  back  to  1854  (Box  1-1).  It  is  useful  to  review  and 
compare  the  histories  of  each  of  these  long  expansions  in  order  to 
understand  the  role  of  macroeconomic  policy  in  promoting  balanced 
and  noninflationary  growth. 


I  Box  1-1.--The  Datii^  of BotitieM  Cyel^ 

I  Although  an  signs  indicate  tha^^lite  current  eoaxuanic  expan- 
;  sion  has  continued  into  1999,  its  precise  l^igtb  will  not  be  known  i 
I  until  some  time  after  it  has  ended.  Hie  dating  of  business  C3rclee  i 
'  is  not  an  official  U.S.  Government  function.  Instead,  once  it  has  | 

:  become  clear  that  the  economy  baa  reversed  direction,  the  j 

Business  Cycle  Dating  Committee  <Mr the  National  Bureau  of  Eco-  | 

;  n(Hnic  Research  (NBER)  meets  to  determine  the  tuiming  point  for  ; 

;  historical  and  statistical  purposes,  'for  example,  Uie  July  1990  I 
I  bu8ine&s-cyclepeakwa8announcedA4aril  25. 1991,  and  the  March 
;  1991  trough  was  announced  Decamp  22, 1992.  A  popular  reces- 
^  bion  indicator  is  two  oonsecutfws  quarters  of  decline  in  real  GDP, 

'  but  the  NBER  does  not  um  ^is  approadi.  Rather,  it  defines  a 
I  recession  as  a  recurring  period  decline  in  total  output,  income, 

I  employment,  and  sales,  usually  lasting  firom  6  months  to  a  year. 

V 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  (which  created  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers)  established  a  policy  framework  in  which  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  responsible  for  trying  to  stabilize  short-run  economic  fluc¬ 
tuations,  promote  balanced  and  noninflationary  economic  growth,  and 
foster  low  unemployment.  Although  the  U.S.  economy  has  continued  to 
exp>erience  fluctuations  in  output  and  employment  in  the  more  than 
half  a  century  since  then,  it  has  avoided  anything  like  the  prolonged 
contraction  of  1873-79,  or  the  30  percent  contraction  in  output  and  25 
percent  unemployment  rate  of  the  Great  Depression.  Moreover,  the 
three  longest  expansions  of  the  past  century— including  the  current 
one— have  all  occurred  since  the  Employment  Act  was  passed. 

Each  of  these  three  long  expansions  can  be  interpreted  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  macroeconomic  policy.  The  longest— the  expansion  of  1961-69, 
which  lasted  106  months— was  associated  with  the  first  self-consciously 
Keynesian  approach  to  economic  policy.  It  was  also  associated  with 
Vietnam  War  spending.  The  longest  peacetime  expansion  before  the  cur¬ 
rent  one  was  the  expansion  of  1982-90,  which  lasted  92  months.  Although 
the  economic  philosophy  underlying  the  policies  of  that  period  is  often 
characterized  as  anti-Keynesian,  this  expansion,  too,  featured  a  stimula¬ 
tive  fiscal  policy.  The  current  expansion  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  in 
which  fiscal  policy  was  contractionary  rather  than  expansionaiy,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  budget  situation  at  the  time  and  the  view  that  fiscal  discipline 
would  lower  interest  rates  and  spur  long-term  economic  growth. 

KEYNESIAN  ACTIVISM  IN  THE  1961-69  EXPANSION 

In  the  early  1960s  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  advocated 
activist  macroeconomic  policies  based  on  the  ideas  of  the  British  econ¬ 
omist  John  Maynard  Keynes.  The  Council  diagnosed  the  economy  at 


that  time  as  suffering  fix)m  “fiscal  drag”  arising  from  a  large  structural  ^ 
budget  surplus.  (The  structural  budget  balance  is  the  deficit  or  surplus 
that  would  arise  from  the  prevailing  fiscal  stance  if  the  economy  were 
operating  at  full  capacity.)  The  marginal  tax  rates  then  in  effect,  which  ^ 
were  far  higher  than  today’s,  were  seen  as  causing  tax  revenues  to  rise  < 
rapidly  as  the  economy  approached  full  employment,  draining  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  slowing  demand  before  full  emplojmrient  could  be 
achieved.  The  problem  was  not  the  fact  that  Federal  Government 
receipts  and  expenditures  were  sensitive  to  changes  in  economic  ^ 
activity— this  sensitivity  plays  an  important  automatic  stabilizing  role, 
particularly  when  economic  activity  falters,  as  reduced  tax  payments 
and  increased  unemployment  compensation  help  preserve  consumers’  i 
purchasing  power.  The  problem  was  that  the  automatic  stabilizers  ' 
kicked  in  too  strongly  on  the  upside,  not  only  preventing  the  economy 
from  reaching  full  employment  but  also,  ironically,  preventing  the  t 
actual  budget  from  balancing.  Thus,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  I 

proposed  a  tax  cut  in  1962,  which  was  enacted  in  1964,  after  his  death.  ^ 

This  tax  cut  provided  further  stimulus  to  the  economic  recovery  that  ^ 
had  begun  in  1961.  The  unemployment  rate  continued  to  fall,  until 
early  in  1966  it  dropped  below  the  4  percent  rate  that  was  considered 
full  employment  at  the  time.  Inflation  had  been  edging  up  as  the 
unemployment  rate  came  down,  but  it  then  began  to  rise  sharply  '> 

(Chart  1-1).  Although  the  changed  conditions  appeared  to  call  for  fiscal  J 

restraint.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  reluctant  to  raise  taxes  or  } 
scale  back  his  Great  Society  spending  initiatives.  Meanwhile  Vietnam  i 
War  spending  continued  to  provide  further  stimulus.  > 

At  the  time,  policymakers  believed  that  the  rise  in  inflation  could  be  J 
unwound  simply  by  moving  the  economy  back  to  4  percent  unemploy-  > 

ment,  but  when  restraint  was  finally  applied  it  produced  a  rise  in  ^ 

unemployment  with  little  reduction  in  inflation.  This  so-called  stagfla-  ^ 
tion,  together  with  a  slowdown  in  productivity  and  a  series  of  oil  price 
shocks  in  the  1970s,  dealt  a  serious  setback  to  the  prevailing  view’ 
among  economists  that  economic  policy  could  be  easily  adjusted  to  ^ 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  Emplo3anent  Act. 

THE  SUPPLY-SIDE  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  1982-90  ; 

EXPANSION  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Administration  of  President  Ronald  Reagan  j 
in  1981,  the  economy  was  bouncing  back  from  the  short  1980  recession, 
but  it  was  also  experiencing  very  high  inflation.  President  Reagan’s  ^ 
program  for  economic  recovery  called  for  large  tax  cuts,  increased 
defense  spending,  and  reduced  domestic  spending.  Although  advocates  j 
of  these  policies  invoked  the  1964  tax  cut  as  precedent,  the  justification  | 
offered  for  this  policy  was  not  Keynesian  demand  stimulus.  Rather  it  j 
was  the  “supply-side”  expectation  that  substantial  cuts  in  marginal  tax  | 
rates  would  call  forth  so  much  new  work  effort  and  investment  that  i 
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the  econom3r’s  potential  output  would  grow  rapidly,  easing  inflationary 
pressure  and  bringing  in  sufficient  new  revenue  to  keep  the  budget 
deficit  from  increasing.  In  the  short  run,  however,  this  expansionary 
fiscal  policy  collided  with  an  aggressive  anti-inflationary  monetary 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  budget  deficit  ballooned 
in  the  deep  recession  of  1981-82,  and  it  stayed  large  even  after  the 
Federal  Reserve  eased  and  the  economy  began  to  recover. 

Compared  with  the  1961-69  expansion,  the  1982-90  expansion  was 
marked  by  hi^er  levels  of  both  inflation  and  unemployment.  But  the 
main  distinguishing  featiu%  of  this  expansion  was  the  large  Federal 
budget  deficits  and  their  macroeconomic  consequences.  In  the  early 
1980s  the  combination  of  an  expansionary  fiscal  policy  and  a  tig^t 
monetary  policy  produced  high  real  interest  rates,  an  appreciating  dol¬ 
lar,  and  a  large  current  account  deficit.  (The  current  account,  which 
includes  investment  income  and  unilateral  transfers,  is  a  broader  mea- 
s\u%  of  a  country’s  international  economic  activity  than  the  more  famil¬ 
iar  trade  balance.)  Although  borrowing  from  abroad  offset  some  of  the 
drain  on  national  saving  that  the  budget  deficit  represented,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  sharp  squeeze  on  domestic  investment  that  would  have 
taken  place  in  an  economy  closed  to  trade  and  foreign  capital  flows,  the 
effect  of  this  policy  choice  was  a  decline  in  net  national  saving  and 
investment  after  1984.  As  in  the  1961-69  expansion,  inflation  began  to 
rise  as  the  economy  moved  toward  high  employment.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  prevailing  view  was  that  inflation  could  not  be  reversed 
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simply  by  returning  to  the  full-employment  unemployment  rate 
(Box  1-2).  Instead  the  economy  would  have  to  go  through  a  period  of 
subnormal  growth  in  order  to  squeeze  out  inflation. 


Box  1-2.— Full  Employment  and  the  NAIRU 

Maintaining  full  employment  is  a  mcgor  goal  of  macroeconomic 
!  policy,  but  how  exactly  is  that  objective  defined?  The  prevailing 
I  view  in  the  19608  was  that  lower  unemployment  rates  were  asso- 
I  dated  with  higher  rates  of  inflation,  and  that  full  employment 
I  was  defined  by  the  unemployment  rate  assodated  with  a  tolerable 
I  inflation  rate.  At  that  time,  the  full-employment  imemployment 
rate  was  thought  to  be  about  4  percent.  The  experience  of  the 
19708  helped  persuade  economists  that,  once  the  unemployment 
rate  dropped  below  a  certain  level,  prices  would  not  just  rise 
I  but  accelerate  (that  is,  the  inflation  rate  would  rise).  The  full- 

j 

I  employment  unemplo3anent  rate  came  to  be  defined  as  the 
I  nonaccelerating-inflation  rate  of  imemployment,  or  NAIRU. 
j  Statistical  studies  suggest  that  the  NAIRU  was  hi^er  from  the 
mid-19708  throu^  the  19808  than  it  was  in  the  1960s  and  that  it 
has  come  down  somewhat  in  the  1990s.  This  evolution  has  been 
attributed  to  a  variety  of  factors,  induding  changes  in  the  demo-  ' 
graphics  of  the  labor  force.  For  example,  the  United  States  now  has 
{  a  more  mature  labor  force,  as  a  consequence  of  the  aging  of  the 
baby-boom  generation,  and  more  mature  workers  tend  to  experi- 
,  ence  less  unemployment  than  younger  ones.  Although  the  NAIRU 
I  is  an  indicator  of  the  risk  of  inflation,  estimates  of  the  NAIRU  have 
a  wide  band  of  uncertainty  and  should  be  used  carefully  in 
formulating  policy.  The  NAIRU  implidt  in  the  Administration’s 
forecast  has  drifted  down  in  recent  years  and  is  now  within  a  range 
■  centered  on  5.3  percent 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  AND  THE  CURRENT  EXPANSION 

The  economy  was  out  of  the  1990-91  recession  when  President  Bill 
Clinton  took  office,  but  the  recovery  was  weak  and  job  growth 
appeared  slow.  Budget  deficits  were  very  large,  partly  because  of  the 
recession  but  also  because  the  structural  deficit  remained  large.  The 
President’s  economic  program  sought  to  get  the  economy  moving  again 
while  bringing  the  budget  deficit  under  control.  It  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit  would  bring  down  inter¬ 
est  rates  and  stimulate  private  investment.  With  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy  in  place,  and  with  favorable  developments  in  inflation  and  pro¬ 
ductivity,  the  decline  in  the  unemployment  rate  to  less  than  5  percent 
did  not  lead  to  interest  rate  hikes  that  could  have  choked  off  the 
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expansion  prematurely.  In  fact,  the  economy  witnessed  a  combination 
of  low  consumer  price  inflation  and  low  unemployment  that  compared 
favorably  with  the  low  “misery  index"  achieved  in  the  late  1960s.  (The 
misery  index  is  the  sum  of  the  inflation  and  unemployment  rates.)  This 
time,  however,  inflation  is  tame  rather  than  rising. 

Judged  by  the  objectives  of  stabilization  poUcy  (inflation  and  unem¬ 
ployment),  the  current  economic  expansion  has  been  veiy  successful 
(Table  1-1).  Three-quarters  of  the  way  through  the  eighth  year  of  expan¬ 
sion,  inflation  remains  low  even  thou^  the  unemployment  rate  has 
been  below  most  estimates  of  the  NAIRU.  This  situation  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  sharply  rising  inflation  experienced  at  the  end  of 


Table  1-1.—  Stabilization  Policy  Indicators  in  Three  Long  Expansions 
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the  196()s  expansion  and  the  milder  price  acceleration  seen  at  the  end  of 
the  198()s  expansion.  Tb  be  sure,  this  good  inflation  performance  has 
been  aided  by  favorable  conditions  such  as  a  continuing  sharp  decline  in 
computer  prices,  a  drop  in  oil  prices,  rapid  growth  of  industrial  capacity, 
and  downward  pressure  on  prices  of  traded  goods  due  to  weakness  in 
the  world  economy.  And,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  2  of  this  Report,  the 
Administration  (as  well  as  the  consensus  of  private  forecasts)  projects 
a  moderating  of  growth  over  the  next  2  years.  What  is  significant, 
however,  is  that  the  actions  taken  over  the  past  6  years  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  created  conditions  in  which  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
acconunodate  steady  noninflationary  growth.  And,  of  course,  the  strong 
economic  performance  helped  improve  the  budget  balance  even 
further. 

Growth  in  GDP  has  also  been  solid.  With  slower  growth  in  the  work- 
ir^-age  population  and  slower  trend  productivity  growth  since  the 
early  197()s,  it  is  understandable  that  GDP  has  grown  more  slowly 
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than  it  did  in  the  1960s  (Table  1-2).  Moreover,  growth  over  the  19808 
expansion  partly  reflects  how  far  below  potential  output  the  economy 
was  at  the  start  of  that  expansion,  which  followed  a  deep  recession, 
rather  than  a  particularly  strong  underlying  growth  trend.  Finally, 
growth  in  aggregate  income  matters  for  some  purposes,  but  productiv¬ 
ity  growth  is  what  matters  for  real  wages  and  a  rising  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  over  the  longer  term.  And  productivity  growth  has  continued  rela¬ 
tively  strong  well  into  this  expansion— it  has  not  exhibited  the  decline 
that  often  occurs  late  in  expansions.  Nevertheless,  the  rate  of  produc¬ 
tivity  growth  over  this  expansion  remains  well  below  that  achieved  in 
the  19608,  before  the  productivity  slowdown. 


Table  1-2.  — Economic  Growth  Indicators  in  Three  Long  Expansions 
iAwfafc  >nnual  ptrccnt  Lhanfe) 
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Relatively  slow  productivity  growth  continues  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
wage  and  income  growth  that  produced  a  doubling  in  living  standards 
between  1948  and  1973.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  however,  the  sus¬ 
tained  tight  labor  market  that  this  expansion  has  created  in  the  past 
few  years  has  brought  benefits  to  the  vast  majority  of  American  work¬ 
ers,  including  groups  that  had  fallen  behind  over  the  past  two  decades 
or  so,  such  £is  low-wage  workers  and  minorities.  A  labor  market  like 
that  of  today  has  numerous  benefits.  It  increases  the  confidence  of  job 
losers  that  they  will  be  able  to  return  to  work;  it  lures  discouraged 
workers  back  into  the  labor  force;  it  enhances  the  prospects  of  those 
already  at  work  to  get  ahead;  it  enables  those  who  want  or  need  to 
switch  jobs  to  do  so  without  a  long  period  of  joblessness;  and  it  lowers 
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the  duration  of  the  typical  unemployment  spell.  It  can  reduce  long¬ 
term  structural  unemployment  by  providing  jobs  and  experience  to 
younger  and  less  skilled  workers,  thus  increasing  their  longer  run 
attachment  to  the  labor  force.  In  short,  a  sustained  tight  labor  market 
helps  the  rising  tide  of  economic  growth  lift  all  boats. 

This  expansion  has  illustrated  how’  the  mix  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  can  aftect  the  composition  of  output.  Unlike  the  expansion  of  the 
1980s,  which  saw  an  expansionary  fiscal  policy  restrained  by  tight 
monetary  policy,  the  current  expansion  has  taken  place  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  fiscal  restraint  and  an  accommodative  monetary  policy.  The 
1980s  policy  mix  brought  with  it  relatively  high  real  interest  rates, 
declining  net  national  saving  and  investment,  and  a  large  current 
account  deficit,  which  changed  the  United  States  from  the  world’s 
largest  creditor  Nation  to  its  largest  debtor.  Strong  performance  by  the 
U.S.  economy  in  the  1990s  is  again  associated  with  a  strong  dollar  and, 
most  recently,  a  widening  trade  deficit,  as  the  United  States  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  absorb  foreign  goods  while  weakness  abroad  has  reduced 
demand  for  U.S.  goods.  On  balance,  however,  the  current  account 
deficits  of  the  1990s  have  been  the  result  of  generally  rising  net 
national  investment  remaining  greater  than  generally  rising  net 
national  saving. 

The  current  account  balance  depends  on  the  gap  between  saving  and 
investment.  But  future  growth  depends  on  the  levels  of  saving  and 
investment.  Since  1993,  net  national  saving  has  increased  by  about  3 
percentage  points  as  a  share  of  GDP,  to  better  than  6%  percei  t  in  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1998.  The  current  expansion  has  beei  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  large  contribution  of  private  fixed  investment  to  GDP 
growth  and  the  negligible  contribution  of  government  spending 
(Chart  1-2).  Strong  investment  has  already  been  associated  with 
strong  growrth  in  capacity,  which  has  helped  keep  inflation  in  check, 
and  may  have  contributed  to  maintaining  growth  in  productivity  as 
the  expansion  has  matured.  Chapter  2  discusses  this  investment  boom 
in  greater  detail. 

CONCLUSION 

Through  a  combination  of  sound  policy,  other  favorable  conditions, 
and  of  course  the  energetic  efforts  of  millions  of  American  workers  and 
businesses,  the  current  economic  expansion  has  achieved  both  high 
employment  and  low  inflation.  Longer  nm  trends  in  productivity  and 
population  growth  wdll  ultimately  determine  how  fast  the  economy 
grows.  But  the  investment  that  has  driven  the  current  expansion 
should  pay  off  in  stronger  growrth  and  productivity  amd  higher  futvu:« 
standards  of  living  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case.  With  the 
Federal  budget  once  more  under  control,  large  deficits  will  not 
constrain  future  policy  choices. 
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Sources:  Department  ct  Commerce  (Bureau  oi  Econonwc  Analysis).  National  Bureai.  ol  Economic 
Researcn.  and  Council  ol  EcorKunic  Advisers 


PRESERVING  FISCAL  DISCIPLINE 

Reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit  has  been  a  centerpiece  of  this 
Administration’s  economic  policy.  Between  1993  and  1997  the  deficit 
came  down  steadily.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1969,  the  bud¬ 
get  was  in  the  black,  with  the  largest  surplus  as  a  share  of  GDP  in 
over  40  years. 

The  Administration  now  projects  substantial  surpluses  in  the  uni¬ 
fied  Federal  budget  well  into  the  future.  (The  unified  budget  includes 
both  on-budget  and  off-budget  Federal  Government  programs.)  With 
no  further  action,  however,  the  aging  of  the  U.S.  population  and  con¬ 
tinued  growth  in  health  care  spending  per  person  would  eventually 
push  the  budget  back  into  deficit.  The  favorable  near-term  outlook  has 
provided  an  important  opportunity  to  address  these  longer  term  prob¬ 
lems.  In  his  1999  State  of  the  Union  address,  the  President  presented 
his  plan  to  use  much  of  the  projected  budget  surpluses  to  help  save 
Social  Security  and  strengthen  Medicare,  while  preserving  the  fiscal 
discipline  that  has  been  so  hard  won  over  the  past  6  years. 

REACHING  SURPLUS 

Except  during  wars  and  economic  downturns,  the  Federal  budget 
has  stayed  roughly  balanced  for  most  of  the  Nation’s  history.  Yet  the 
large  budget  deficits  that  emerged  in  the  early  1980s  persisted 
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throughout  that  decade  of  peace  and  economic  expansion,  and  then 
worsened  in  the  1990-91  recession  (Chart  1-3).  In  1992  outlays 
exceeded  receipts  by  $290  billion,  or  4.7  percent  of  GDP.  When  the 
President  took  office  in  January  1993,  the  deficit  was  projected  to 
reach  almost  $400  billion  in  1998  and  over  $600  billion  in  2003, 
assuming  no  change  in  policy.  By  1998,  however,  receipts  e.iceeded 
outlays  by  $69  billion,  or  0.8  percent  of  GDP.  (All  references  to  years 
in  this  section  are  fiscal  years  running  from  October  through 
September,  unless  otherwise  noted.) 

Chart  1-3  The  Federal  Budget  Balarrce,  1946-98 

After  a  period  of  persistent  large  deficits  in  the  1980s.  the  Federal  budget  surplus  in 
1998  was  the  largest  as  a  share  of  GDP  since  1957. 

Percent  of  GDP 


1946  1952  1958  1964  1970  1976  1962  1988  1994 


Fiscal  years 

Source:  Office  of  Marfagement  and  Budget. 

Between  1992  and  1998  the  Federal  budget  balance  improved  by 
about  5Vi  percent  of  GDP.  In  an  accounting  sense,  this  dramatic 
change  is  attributable  in  roughly  equal  parts  to  an  increase  in  receipts 
and  a  decline  in  outlays,  both  as  shares  of  GDP.  More  fundamentally, 
three  forces  have  been  at  work;  policy  changes,  faster-than-anticipated 
economic  growth,  and  higher- than -expected  tax  revenues,  even  after 
adjusting  for  faster  economic  growth. 

In  1993  the  President  and  the  Congress  enacted  a  deficit  reduction 
package  designed  to  cut  over  $500  billion  from  the  deficits  expected  to 
accumulate  over  the  following  5  years.  The  program  slowed  the  growth 
of  entitlements  and  extended  the  caps  on  discretionary  spending  put  in 
place  in  1990.  It  raised  the  tax  rates  of  only  the  1.2  percent  of  taxpay¬ 
ers  with  the  highest  incomes,  while  cutting  taxes  for  15  million  work¬ 
ing  families.  Four  years  later  the  President  and  the  Congress  finished 
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the  job  of  reaching  budget  surplus  by  passing  the  Balanced  Budget  Act 
of  19S7,  which  incorporated  additional  deficit  reduction  measures 

Strong  economic  growth  also  played  an  important  role  in  reducing 
the  deficit.  Faster-than-expected  growth  created  more  income  and 
more  tax  revenue.  In  addition,  it  reduced  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  and  outlays  for  other  means-tested  entitlement  programs— 
although  the  effect  of  better  economic  performance  is  considerably 
smaller  on  the  spending  side  than  on  the  revenue  side. 

Finally,  technical  factors  boosted  receipts  and  depressed  outlays 
over  and  above  what  policy  changes  and  macroeconomic  conditions 
can  account  for.  In  1997  and  again  in  1998,  higher-than-anticipated 
individual  income  tax  collections  were  by  far  the  largest  source  of 
technical  differences  on  the  revenue  side.  These  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  higher  capital  gains  realizations  and  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  income  among  taxpayers  (a  shift  toward  more  taxable 
income  in  the  higher  brackets),  most  likely  reflecting  strong  stock 
market  performance.  An  important  technical  factor  on  the  spending 
side  has  been  lower-than-expected  outlays  for  Federal  health 
programs  (primarily  Medicare  and  Medicaid),  most  likely  reflecting 
slower  growth  in  health  care  costs  economy-wide. 

FISCAL  POLICY  IN  AN  ERA  OF  SURPLUSES 

Achieving  a  surplus  in  the  Federal  budget  has  provided  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  tackling  longer  term  problems.  Indeed,  balancing  the  budget 
has  been  the  critical  first  step  in  improving  the  Nation’s  future  fiscal 
and  economic  strength.  The  most  importar.t  of  the  longer  term  prob¬ 
lems  is  posed  by  the  aging  of  the  population,  with  its  implications  for 
future  imbalances  in  Social  Security  and  M  ^dicare. 

Before  turning  to  this  issue,  however,  it  is  worth  emphasizing  that 
achieving  long-run  fiscal  discipline  does  not,  and  should  not,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  running  a  short-iTin  deficit  if  needed  for  stabilization 
purposes.  'Fhe  automatic  stabilizers  in  the  budget  will  continue  to  be 
the  most  important  instrument  of  fiscal  policy  for  muting  short-term 
fluctuations  in  economic  activity.  But  as  Japan’s  current  problems 
remind  us,  an  economy  can  become  mired  in  stagnation  to  such  an 
extent  that  discretionary  fiscai  stimulus  may  be  appropriate.  The 
elimination  of  large  structural  budget  deficits  frees  fiscal  policy  to 
undertake  such  a  role  if  needed. 

The  Demographic  Challenge  and  Social  Security 

Social  Security  is  an  extremely  successful  social  program.  For  60 
years  it  has  provided  Americans  with  income  security  in  retirement 
and  protection  against  loss  of  family  income  due  to  disability  or  death. 
Social  Security  retirement  benefits  are  indexed  for  inflation  and  provide 
a  lifetime  annuity— a  package  that  has  been  difficult  if  not  impxissible 
to  obtain  in  the  financial  marketplace,  in  any  cafe,  fewer  tlian  half  of 
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all  individuals  aged  65  and  older  received  any  private  pension  benefits 
in  1994.  Social  Security  benefits  are  the  largest  source  of  income  for 
two-thirds  of  those  in  this  age  group  and  the  only  source  for  18  percent 
of  them.  Social  Security  has  achieved  dramatic  success  in  helping 
reduce  the  poverty  rate  among  the  elderly  from  35  percent  in  1959  to 
10.5  percent  in  1997.  But  Social  SJecurity  is  more  than  just  a  pension 
plan:  it  is  a  family  protection  plan,  and  nearly  every  third  beneficiary 
is  not  a  retiree.  For  example,  one  of  every  six  20-year-olds  will  die 
before  reaching  retirement  age.  For  the  average  wage  earner  who  dies 
leaving  a  spouse  and  two  children.  Social  Security  provides  survivors’ 
benefits  roughly  equivalent  in  value  to  a  $300,000  life  insurance  policy. 
In  addition,  three  of  every  ten  20-year-olds  will  become  disabled  for 
some  period  during  their  working  lives,  and  for  them  Social  Security 
provides  disability  protection. 

The  most  commonly  used  yardstick  to  measure  the  financial  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Social  Security  system  is  the  75-year  actuarial  balance— the 
difference  between  expected  income  and  costs  over  the  next  75  years. 
The  Social  Security  actuaries  now  project  that  the  current  balance  in 
the  trust  fund,  together  with  projected  revenues  over  the  next  75  years, 
will  be  insufficient  to  fund  the  benefits  promised  under  current  law.  By 
2013  payroll  contributions,  together  with  the  part  of  income  tax  receipts 
on  Social  Security  benefits  that  is  deposited  in  the  trust  fund,  are 
expected  to  fall  short  of  benefits.  By  2021  the  shortfall  is  expected  to 
exceed  the  trust  fund’s  interest  earnings,  so  that  the  fund  will  begin  to 
decline.  And  by  2032  the  trust  fund  is  expected  to  be  depleted,  although 
contributions  would  still  be  sufficient  to  pay  about  75  percent  of  cur¬ 
rent-law  benefits  thereafter.  Of  course,  future  taxes  and  benefits  will 
depend  on  a  variety  of  economic  and  demographic  factors  that  cannot  be 
predicted  perfectly,  so  the  actual  problem  may  be  smaller— or  larger— 
than  we  now  believe.  Nevertheless,  the  actuaries’  intermediate  projec¬ 
tions  imply  that  the  imbalance  in  the  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  (OASDI,  the  main  component  of  Social  Security) 
over  tf  >  next  75  years  amounts  to  around  2V4  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
(which  equals  about  1  percent  of  GDP  today). 

The  key  factors  contributing  to  the  projected  OASDI  imbalance 
are  improvements  in  life  expectancy  and  a  reduction  in  birth  rates, 
which  have  put  the  United  States  on  a  path  of  rapid  decline  in  the 
number  of  employed  workers  for  every  retiree.  When  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed  in  1935,  the  life  expectancy  of  a  65-year-old 
American  was  about  13  years.  Today,  life  expectancy  for  a  65-year- 
old  is  18  years  and  rising.  Meanwhile  people  are  retiring  earlier.  In 
1950  the  average  age  for  first  receiving  Social  Security  retirement 
benefits  was  68;  today  it  is  63.  As  a  consequence  of  these  changes, 
the  ratio  of  employed  workers  to  retirees  has  fallen  from  about  five 
to  one  in  1960  to  three  and  a  half  to  one  today.  In  only  30  years’  time 
it  will  be  just  two  to  one  and  still  falling. 
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In  addition  to  its  effects  on  Social  Security  retirement  and  disability 
benefits,  this  demographic  transition  will  have  important  effects  on  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  as  well  as  on  the  broader  economic 
environment.  Medicare  is  a  Federal  program  that  pays  for  health  care 
for  the  elderly  and  certain  disabled  persons;  Medicaid  is  a  joint  Feder¬ 
al-State  program  that  provides  medical  assistance,  including  nursing 
home  care,  to  those  with  low  incomes  among  the  elderly,  the  disabled, 
pregnant  women,  children,  and  members  of  families  with  dependent 
children.  Both  programs  face  steeply  rising  costs  over  time  as  the 
population  ages  and  as  the  cost  of  providing  medical  care  likely  rises 
further.  Federal  spending  on  Medicaid  is  financed  out  of  general  | 

revenues.  Spending  on  Medicare  is  financed  in  two  parts:  hospital  I 

insurance  (part  A)  is  funded  through  the  hospital  insurance  payroll  J 
tax,  whose  proceeds  go  to  a  dedicated  trust  fund,  and  supplementary  8 
medical  insurance  (part  B)  is  funded  through  general  revenues  and  | 
monthly  premiums  paid  by  beneficiaries.  The  intermediate  projections  I 
of  the  Medicare  actuaries  imply  that  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund  J 

will  be  exhausted  in  2008.  I 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  core  of  the  problem  is  how  to  proxide  ! 
a  high  standard  of  living  for  both  workers  and  retirees  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  even  though  a  smaller  share  of  the  population  will  be  in  the  work  ^ 

force  than  today.  A  natural  solution  is  to  make  workers  more  produc-  '-i 

tive,  by  increasing  investment  in  both  physical  and  human  capital. 
Investing  in  productive  capital  expands  the  total  economic  pie,  and 
that  is  the  prerequisite  to  meeting  the  retirement  costs  of  the  baby-  i 

boom  generation  without  unduly  burdening  future  workers.  The  key  to  i 

accomplishing  this  is  to  increase  national  saving.  The  Federal  (Jovem-  * 

ment  can  play  its  part  by  maintaining  fiscal  discipline.  Indeed,  the  t 

President’s  pixiposal  to  use  much  of  the  currently  projected  budget  f 

surpluses  for  Social  Security  and  Medicare  reform  would  add  about  | 

2  percent  of  GDP  to  the  contribution  of  government  saving  to  national 
saving  over  the  next  15  years. 

The  Administration’s  Policy 

In  his  1998  State  of  the  Union  address,  the  President  proposed  to 
reserve  the  budget  surplus  until  agreement  had  been  reached  on  a 
plan  to  secure  the  financial  viability  of  Social  Security.  Tb  accomplish 
this  task,  the  President  suggested  a  process  of  public  education  and 
discussion,  followed  by  the  forging  of  a  bipartisan  agreement.  The 
President  later  set  forth  five  principles  to  guide  the  reform  process: 

•  Strengthen  and  protect  Social  Security  for  the  2lst  century.  This  is 
an  overriding  goal,  and  it  rules  out  proposals  that  fail  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  the  solvency  problem.  For  example,  a 
plan  to  divert  existing  payroll  taxes  into  a  new  system  of  individual 
accounts,  without  other,  offsetting  changes,  would  fail  the  test  to  the 
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extent  that  it  would  reduce  Social  Security’s  revenues  and  make  the 
existing  imbalance  even  larger. 

•  Maintain  universality  and  fairness.  The  current  program  provides 
benefits  on  a  progressive  basis,  and  ensuring  progressivity  is  an 
important  standard  by  which  reform  proposals  should  be  judged. 

•  Provide  a  benefit  that  people  can  count  on.  Any  proposed  reform  of 
Social  Security  must  continue  to  offer  people  a  secure  base  for 
retirement  planning. 

•  Preserve  financial  security  for  low-income  and  disabled  beneficiaries. 
The  commitment  to  the  disability  and  survivors’  insurance  aspects 
of  the  OASDI  program  must  be  maintained. 

•  Maintain  fiscal  discipline.  Fiscal  discipline  is  essential  to  ensure 
that  the  emerging  budget  surpluses  are  not  drained  before  Social 
Security  reform  has  been  addressed,  and  that  fiscal  policy  plays  a 
helpful  role  in  preparing  for  the  retirement  of  the  baby-boomers. 

In  his  1999  State  of  the  Union  address,  the  President  put  forward  a 
comprehensive  framework  for  Social  Security  reform  that  satisfies  these 
principles.  First,  about  three-fifths  of  the  projected  budget  surpluses  over 
the  next  15  years  would  be  transferred  to  the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 
Second,  about  a  fifth  of  the  transferred  surpluses  would  be  invested  in 
equities  to  achieve  higher  returns,  just  as  private  and  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  pension  funds  do.  The  Administration  intends  to  work  with  the 
Congress  to  ensure  that  these  investments  are  made  by  the  most  efficient 
private  sector  investment  managers,  independently  and  without  political 
interference.  These  two  steps  alone  would  extend  the  solvency  of  the 
Social  Security  system  until  2055.  Third,  the  President  called  for  a  bipar¬ 
tisan  effort  to  make  furtlier  reforms  to  Social  Security  that  would  extend 
its  solvency  to  at  least  2075. 

The  President  repeated  his  commitment  to  “save  Social  Security  first.” 
He  also  stated  that— if  Social  Security  reform  is  secured— the  remaining 
projected  surpluses  over  the  next  15  years  should  be  dedicated  to  three 
purposes.  First,  about  15  percent  of  the  projected  surpluses  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Medicare  tinst  fund.  The  Administration,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  Medicare  commission  should  work  to  use  these  funds  as 
part  of  broader  reforms.  Even  without  such  reforms,  however,  the  trans¬ 
fers  would  extend  the  projected  solvency  of  the  Medicare  trust  fund  to 
2020.  Second,  about  12  percent  of  the  projected  surpluses  would  be  used 
to  create  Universal  Savings  Accoimts,  which  would  help  people  save 
more  for  their  retirement  needs.  The  government  would  provide  a  flat  tax 
credit  for  Americans  to  put  into  their  accounts  and  additional  tax  credits 
to  match  a  portion  of  each  dollar  that  a  person  voluntarily  puts  into  his 
or  her  account.  These  accounts  would  not  be  part  of  the  Social  Secvuity 
system  but  would  provide  additional  retirement  resources.  The 
remainder  of  the  projected  surpluses  over  the  next  15  ye£u^  would  be 
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reserved  to  improve  military  readiness  and  to  meet  pressing  domestic 
priorities  in  such  areas  as  education  and  research. 

Within  this  framework,  the  national  debt  of  the  United  States  would 
decline  dramatically.  Debt  held  by  the  public  would  fall  from  about  45 
percent  of  GDP  today  to  less  than  10  percent  in  2014.  That  would  be 
the  smallest  burden  of  government  debt  on  the  economy  since  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I  in  1917.  j 

MEETING  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CHALLENGE  | 

This  Administration  has  been  committed  from  the  start  to  outward-  i 
looking  trade  and  investment  policies.  And  in  his  1999  State  of  the 
Union  address  the  President  called  for  a  new  consensus  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  grant  him  traditional  trade-negotiating  authority  that  permits 
trade  agreements  negotiated  with  other  nations  to  be  submitted  to  an 
up-or-down  Congressional  vote  without  amendment.  At  the  same  time 
he  proposed  the  launch  of  an  ambitious  new  round  of  global  trade 
negotiations  within  the  World  Trade  Organization.  The  general  princi-  ^ 
pie  behind  the  Administration’s  international  economic  policy  is  that 
open  domestic  markets  and  an  open  global  trading  system  are  a  better 
way  to  raise  wages  and  living  standards  over  the  longer  term  than  are 
trade  protection  and  isolationism.  Recent  strains  on  the  fabric  of  the 
international  economy  have  increased  the  allure  of  protectionism  in 
some  quarters.  But  the  main  lesson  should  be  that  it  is  essential  to 
promote  growth  in  the  world  economy,  to  help  crisis-stricken  economies 
recover,  and  to  reform  the  international  financial  system  in  ways  that 
make  future  crises  less  likely  without  abandoning  the  benefits  that 
come  with  increased  international  trade  and  investment  flows. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  that  has  elapsed  since  the  collapse  of 
the  Thai  currency  in  July  1997,  Asia’s  currency  crisis  has  developed 
into  a  more  widespread  crisis  affecting  many  countries  around  the 
globe.  As  the  crisis  has  spread,  it  has  impacted  global  commodity 
markets,  impaired  economic  development,  and  imposed  extraordi¬ 
nary  hardship  in  the  crisis-afflicted  countries,  all  the  while  posing 
risks  to  growth  worldwide,  including  in  the  United  States  and  other 
industrial  countries.  According  to  projections  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  global  growth  is  now  expected  to  reach  a 
modest  2.2  percent  in  1999,  which  represents  a  decline  both  from 
the  4.2  percent  rate  attained  in  1997  and  from  its  long-run  historical 
average  of  4  percent. 

CONTAINING  THE  CRISIS  AND  PROMOTING  RECOVERY 

Since  the  crisis  began,  the  United  States  has  led  the  international 
communitys  efforts  to  promote  world  economic  growth,  to  stabilize 
international  financial  conditions,  and  to  implement  reforms  to  reduce 
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the  vulnerability  of  the  international  system  to  future  crises.  These 
initiatives  are  described  in  detail  in  Chapters  6  and  7. 

A  first  prerequisite  for  restoring  strong  world  economic  performance 
is  strong  growth  in  the  industrial  countries  that  are  the  main 
customers  of  the  crisis-afflicted  economies.  This  need  has  been  clearly 
recognized  and  addressed  in  both  words  and  deeds  by  the  United 
States  and  its  partners  among  the  Group  of  Seven  (G-7)  large  indus¬ 
trial  nations.  In  October  the  G-7  finance  ministers  and  centrsd  bank 
governors  issued  a  joint  statement  indicating  that,  in  their  view,  the 
balance  of  risks  in  the  world  economy  had  shifted.  With  inflation  low 
and  well  controlled,  countries  should  commit  themselves  to 
presendng  or  creating  the  conditions  for  sustainable  domestic  growth. 
Monetary  conditions  were  subsequently  eased  in  the  key  industrial 
countries.  In  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Reserve  reduced  the 
Federal  funds  rate  three  times,  helping  restore  confidence  and 
liquidity.  Japan,  Canada,  and  most  of  the  major  European  countries 
also  lowered  interest  rates.  Japan,  a  country  in  deep  recession  whose 
recovery  is  particularly  critical  to  the  growth  prospects  of  its  crisis- 
afflicted  Asian  trade  partners,  has  also  taken  steps  to  provide  fiscal 
stimulus  and  has  committed  substantial  resources  to  strengthen  its 
financial  system.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  and  many  private 
forecasts  are  for  continuing  contraction  in  Japan.  Although  it  is  pre¬ 
mature  to  conclude  that  the  rest  of  the  world  economy  is  out  of  peril, 
conditions  have  improved  noticeably  since  October,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  world  might  be  headed  into  a  generalized  global  credit  crunch. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that,  in  serving  as  an  engine  of  global 
growth  during  this  period,  the  United  States  will  inevitably  see  an 
increase  in  its  already  sizable  trade  deficit,  and  some  sectors,  particu¬ 
larly  those  heavily  exposed  to  trade,  will  experience  disproportionate 
impacts.  The  result  may  be  a  rise  in  calls  for  protection,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  important  to  find  constructive  approaches  to  the 
disruptions  caused  by  trade.  The  United  States  remains  committed  to 
outward-looking,  internationalist  policies  and  has  urged  the  crisis- 
impacted  countries  to  keep  their  own  markets  open. 

Beyond  working  to  ensure  growth  in  the  industrial  world,  the 
Administration  has  focused  since  the  onset  of  the  crisis  on  the  need  to 
contain  the  international  contagion  of  financial  disruption  and  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  market  participants.  The  Administration  has 
supported  the  IMF  in  its  goal  of  providing  financial  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries  in  crisis  that  are  willing  to  implement  the  reforms  needed  to 
restore  economic  confidence  and  strengthen  the  underpinnings  of  their 
economies,  including  their  corporate  and  financial  sectors.  The  empha¬ 
sis  of  IMF  programs  on  financial  sector  reform  reflects  the  growing 
consensus,  discussed  in  Chapter  6,  that  structural  weaknesses,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  process  of  financial  intermediation,  were  a  key  element  in 
initiating  the  crisis.  It  appears  that  many  countries  in  East  Asia  have 
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now  made  considerable  progress  toward  establishing  the  foundation 
for  recovery.  In  addition,  an  IMF  stabilization  package  for  Brazil,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  bilateral  financing,  was  arranged  in  November. 

As  the  crisis  spread,  the  Administration  re(x^;nized  that  its  contagion 
threatened  even  countries  that  had  taken  great  strides  in  implementing 
sound  macroeconomic  and  structural  policies  and  had  worked  to 
strengthen  the  fundamentals  of  their  economies.  The  President  therefore 
proposed,  and  the  G-7  leaders  agreed  to  establish,  an  enhanced  IMF  facil¬ 
ity  to  provide  contingent,  short-term  lines  of  credit  that  could  be  drawn 
upon  by  countries  pursuing  strong,  IMF-approved  policies,  accompanied, 
as  appropriate,  by  additional  bilateral  finance.  As  the  scope  of  the  crisis 
widened,  the  resources  of  the  IMF  became  increasingly  strained.  A  key 
step  in  expanding  them  was  for  the  United  States  to  meet  its  own  finan¬ 
cial  obligations  to  the  organization.  The  Administration  proposed,  and  in 
October  the  Congress  approved,  $18  billion  in  funding,  opening  the  way 
for  about  $90  billion  of  usable  resources  to  be  provided  by  all  IMF  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  liquidity-strapped  institution. 

lb  address  the  suffering  inflicted  by  the  crisis  on  the  citizens  of  the 
affected  coimtries,  the  Administration  has  proposed  policies  to  stimulate 
economic  recovery  and  alleviate  hardship.  Another  decade  of  lost  growth 
like  that  endured  during  the  debt  crisis  of  the  1980s  would  be  intolerable, 
and  the  Administration  recognizes  that  the  industrial  countries  must  do 
more  than  just  serve  as  good  customers  for  the  products  of  crisis-impacted 
countries.  One  problem  that  is  delaying  recovery  in  several  of  the  Asian 
crisis  countries  is  that  large  numbers  of  companies  and  banks,  including 
many  that  were  in  good  health  before  the  crisis,  now  face  unmanageable 
debt  burdens.  Companies  and  financial  institutions  in  Indonesia,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  Thailand,  for  example,  face  substantial  overhangs 
of  bad  debt  as  a  result  of  hi^  interest  rates  and  currency  depreciations,  lb 
address  this  systemic  problem,  the  President  proposed  the  exploration  of 
comprehensive  plans  to  help  countries  restructure  debt  and  restore  the 
flow  of  credit  needed  for  firms  to  operate.  The  Asian  Growth  and  Recovery 
Initiative,  jointly  announced  by  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  November 
1998,  is  designed  to  promote  this  goal.  In  addition,  many  crisis-afflicted 
countries  lack  effective  social  safety  nets.  Therefore  the  Administration 
also  sought,  and  agreement  was  reached,  to  establish  a  new  World  Bank 
emergency  facility  to  support  social  safety  net  spending  focused  on  the 
most  vulnerable  citizens  of  these  coimtries. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 

The  most  important  issue  raised  by  the  recent  international  crisis  is 
how  to  make  sure  the  world  never  again  faces  another  one  like  it. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  silver  bullet— no  simple  solution  that  would 
simultaneously  guarantee  countries  access  to  global  capital  flows  and 
eliminate  the  risk  of  a  crisis  of  confidence  once  again  withdrawing  that 


access.  Even  so,  international  agreement  is  finally  emerging  on  some 
steps  that  can  and  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  architecture  of 
the  financial  system,  to  make  it  less  crisis  prone.  Chapter  7  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  potential  reforms,  including  those  proposed  in  recent 
reports  by  working  groups  of  central  bank  governors  and  finance  min¬ 
isters  from  a  group  of  industrial  and  key  emerging  market  countries, 
informally  dubbed  the  G-22. 

The  G-22  reports  focus  on  measures  to  increase  transparency  and 
accountability  in  the  financial  operations  of  individual  countries,  of 
private  financial  and  corporate  institutions,  and  of  international 
financial  institutions  such  as  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank.  Greater 
transparency  and  accountability  will  enhance  the  availability, 
relevance,  and  reliability  of  information  that  investors  need  to 
evaluate  the  risks  in  lending.  The  reports  also  propose  a  series  of 
reforms  to  strengthen  domestic  financial  institutions:  improvements  in 
prudential  supervision  and  regulation  are  particularly  needed  to 
create  stronger  incentives  for  borrowers  and  lenders  to  weigh  risks  and 
act  with  appropriate  discipline,  thereby  reducing  the  odds  of  a  crisis. 
Finally,  the  reports  identify  policies  that  could  improve  the 
coordination  of  creditors’  interests  during  a  future  crisis  and  promote 
its  orderly,  cooperative,  and  equitable  resolution. 

Again,  no  magic  formula  can  prevent  the  recurrence  of  currency  and 
financial  crises.  But  things  can  be  done  to  limit  their  frequency,  their 
impact,  and  their  pernicious  tendency  to  spread  from  country  to  country. 
Therefore,  even  as  the  United  States  works  to  contain  the  current  crisis 
and  help  restore  growth  in  the  affected  parts  of  the  world,  it  will  also 
work  with  the  G-7  and  through  other  intemationed  forums  to  implement 
reforms  of  the  international  financial  architecture  that  will  help  achieve 
this  longer  term  goal.  Such  reform  is  crucial  for  restoring  support  in  an 
international  economic  system  based  on  trade  and  investment  flows  that 
can  contribute  to  rising  global  living  standards  in  the  21st  century. 
Additional  necessary  steps  are  described  in  ChaptP’'  7. 

EMBRACING  CHANGE  WHILE  PROMOTING  FAIRNESS 

The  tradeoff  between  efficiency  and  fairness  is  a  classic  problem  in 
formulating  economic  policy.  Policies  that  confer  benefits  broadly 
sometimes  confer  them  unevenly,  imposing  relatively  high  costs  on  a 
relative  few.  In  well-functioning  markets,  the  broadly  distributed  gains 
usually  outweigh  the  concentrated  losses— often  msuiy  times  over.  But 
those  who  are  hurt  naturally  seek  relief  through  the  political  process, 
and  if  government  responds  by  substituting  political  remedies  for 
market  outcomes,  it  can  dissipate  the  aggregate  gains. 

Increases  in  the  Nation’s  standard  of  living  over  the  longer  term 
require  that  we  embrace  change  and  do  not  retreat  from  the  constant 
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succession  of  new  opportunities  and  challenges  of  an  ever-changing 
world.  However,  considerations  of  fairness  require  that  we  ensure  that 
no  part  of  our  society  bears  disproportionate  losses  for  the  sake  of 
achieving  net  gains  for  the  rest.  More  pragmatically,  achieving  political 
consensus  to  embrace  worthwhile  change  sometimes  requires  looking 
out  for  the  interests  of  those  who  are  visibly  harmed,  even  if  that 
means  sacrificing  some  portion  of  the  potential  gains.  Three  very  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  current  policy  concern —agriculture,  corporate  mergers, 
and  international  trade— illustrate  these  difficult  choices. 

AGRICULTURE 

For  more  than  a  decade,  a  new,  bipartisan  farm  policy  has  directed 
farmers  to  seek  income  increasingly  from  markets  rather  than  from 
Federal  subsidies.  The  1994  Crop  Insurance  Reform  Act  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Agriculture  Improvement  and  Reform  (FAIR)  Act  of  1996  sought  to 
replace  the  farm  income  safety  net,  based  on  government-managed 
price  and  income  supports,  with  a  system  in  which  farmers  manage 
their  own  risk  through  crop  diversification,  transactions  in  futures 
markets,  and  government-subsidized  crop  and  revenue  insurance. 
However,  when  the  President  signed  the  FAIR  act,  he  expressed  his 
concern  that  it  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  safety  net  for  family  farm¬ 
ers,  and  he  reiterated  his  commitment  to  work  with  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  that  safety  net. 

Farmers  prospered  in  the  first  few  years  under  the  FAIR  act.  Net 
farm  income  rose  to  a  record  $53.4  billion  in  1996  and  remained  high 
in  1997,  as  export  demand  grew  and  world  commodity  prices  rose  from 
1995  levels.  In  addition,  farmers  benefited  from  the  transitional  pay¬ 
ments  provided  by  the  1996  act,  which  boosted  farm  income  by  about 
$6  billion  in  both  1996  and  1997.  In  1998,  however,  farm  income  fell,  as 
commodity  prices  dropped  sharply  and  farmers  confronted  a  number  of 
weather-related  problems.  In  response,  the  Administration  insisted  on 
a  $6  billion  emergency  assistance  package  to  boost  farm  income.  Net 
farm  income  in  1998  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  $48  billion,  only 
slightly  less  than  the  1997  figure  of  $50  billion.  The  President  has  also 
pledged  to  work  with  the  Congress  this  year  to  reform  the  crop 
insurance  program  and  farm  income  assistance. 

The  experience  of  1998  reflected  the  tension  inherent  in  a  farm  policy 
that  is  market  oriented  yet  tries  to  provide  an  adequate  safety  net  for 
family  farmers.  Current  farm  policy  encourages  farmers  to  make  their 
planting  decisions  on  an  economic  basis  rather  than  with  an  eye  to  gov¬ 
ernment  support,  while  helping  them  manage  risk  by  subsidizing 
insurance  against  both  poor  harvests  and  low  prices.  But  to  the  extent 
that  farmers  have  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  government  will 
step  in  to  provide  assistance  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  they 
are  unlikely  to  take  all  the  appropriate  risk  management  steps 
themselves.  This  gives  rise  to  a  moral  hazard  problem  that  cannot  be 
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eliminated  entirely,  because  the  government  will  always  be  under  strong 
pressure  to  address  what  are  perceived  to  be  legitimate  disasters. 

MERGERS 

The  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  its  fifth  corporate  merger  wave 
of  the  century.  The  value  of  all  mergers  and  acquisitions  announced  in 
1997  was  almost  $1  trillion,  and  activity  in  1998  was  over  $1.6  trillion. 
By  almost  any  quantitative  standard  the  current  boom  is  substantial. 
Measured  relative  to  the  size  of  the  economy,  only  the  spate  of  trust 
formations  at  the  turn  of  the  century  comes  close  to  the  level  of  current 
merger  activity.  Measured  relative  to  the  market  value  of  all  U.S. 
companies,  however,  the  1980s  boom  was  roughly  comparable  in  size. 

Qualitatively,  the  current  merger  wave  is  similar  to  those  before  the 
1980s  in  that  it  is  taking  place  in  a  strong  stock  market,  with  stock 
rather  than  cash  the  preferred  funding  source.  But  unlike  the  pre- 
1980s  transactions,  many  recent  mergers  are  neither  purely  horizontal 
(between  firms  in  the  same  or  similar  industries)  as  in  the  1890s  and 
1920s,  nor  purely  conglomerate  (between  firms  of  different  industries) 
as  in  the  1960s  and  19708.  Rather,  they  represent  market  extension 
mergers,  in  which  the  merging  companies  are  in  the  same  industry  but 
serve  different  and  noncompeting  markets,  or  synergy-seeking  merg¬ 
ers,  in  which  companies  in  related  markets  combine  to  take  advantage 
of  economies  of  scope.  In  contrast  to  the  1980s,  when  many  mergers 
were  primarily  motivated  by  finemcial  considerations,  toda)r’s  mergers 
are  primarily  motivated  by  business  strategy  and  the  need  to  respond 
to  fundamental  shifts  in  a  rapidly  changing  economy. 

The  main  reason  managers  give  for  undertaking  mergers  is  to 
increase  efficiency.  Mergers  can  encourage  greater  efficiency  by  reduc¬ 
ing  excess  capacity,  taking  advantage  of  economies  of  scale  and  scope, 
and  stimulating  technological  progress.  Over  time,  such  efficiencies 
translate  into  lower  prices  and  better  products  and  services  for  con¬ 
sumers.  However,  mergers  that  increase  mark-t  concentration  can 
raise  prices  and  reduce  consumer  benefits.  In  addition,  mergers,  like 
other  forms  of  economic  change,  can  disrupt  established  patterns  of 
economic  and  social  activity. 

When  the  antitrust  agencies— the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice— review  mergers, 
they  do  so  with  an  eye  to  protecting  competition  for  the  benefit  of  con¬ 
sumers.  They  pay  considerable  attention  to  mzirket  definition— over 
how  large  a  market  the  merged  firm  might  exert  market  power,  and 
what  competitors  it  faces  in  that  market— so  that  the  effects  of  a  merg¬ 
er  are  evaluated  in  the  proper  context.  Antitrust  enforcement  has  been 
rigorous  in  this  Administration,  and  mergers  receive  careful  scrutiny. 
Most  have  been  found  to  be  procompetitive  or  competitively  neutral. 
But  the  minority  that  would  reduce  competition  emd  harm  consumers 
have  been  challenged.  The  current  approach,  which  is  aggressive 
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without  being  heavy  handed,  stands  in  contrast  to  both  the  strong 
antimerger  bias  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  and  the  much  more  lax 
enforcement  of  the  1980s. 

Antitrust  enforcement  does  not  and  probably  should  not  encompass 
the  broader  range  of  possible  economic  and  social  effects  that  may  be 
associated  with  mergers,  such  as  job  loss,  change  in  ownership  struc¬ 
ture  (including  reduced  diversity  of  ownership),  and  localized  service 
disruptions.  Such  effects  result  not  only  from  mergers  but  from  many 
other  forces  as  well,  incli’'^.ing  technological  change,  deregulation,  and 
international  competition.  Indeed,  mergers  may  be  more  a  symptom  of 
broad  change  in  the  economy  than  a  cause.  The  policies  that  are  best 
for  dealing  with  these  changes  include  promoting  full  employment  and 
macroeconomic  stability,  developing  a  skilled  and  well-trained  work 
force,  providing  adequate  unemplo3Tnent  insurance  and  other  safety 
net  programs,  and  helping  communities  adapt  to  economic  change.  All 
of  these  have  been  part  of  the  Administration’s  economic  strategy  of 
the  last  6  years. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

International  trade  policy  has  long  been  a  laboratory  for  addressing 
the  challenge  of  balancing  efficiency  and  fairness  and  for  providing 
political  safeguards  for  those  who  might  be  hurt  by  change  and  would 
otherwise  work  to  block  it.  For  example,  U.S.  trade  law  recognizes  that 
imports  can  sometimes  be  associated  with  labor  displacement  and 
other  disruptions,  and  it  provides  for  several  kinds  of  relief  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances.  So-called  escape  clause  relief  allows  temporary  measures 
to  be  adopted  in  cases  where  rising  imports  are  judged  to  have  been  a 
substantial  cause  of  serious  injury  to  an  industry.  And  antidumping 
duties  may  be  imposed  in  cases  where  foreign  producers  are  judged  to 
have  dumped  their  products  in  U.S.  markets  (that  is,  sold  them  at  less 
than  fair  value). 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  is  an  alternative  way  of  dealing  with 
disruptions  associated  with  trade.  Since  1962  U.S.  trade  laws  have 
provided  for  some  kind  of  cash  assistance  for  workers  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  trade.  In  addition,  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  provides  assistance  to  workers  displaced 
from  companies  that  have  shut  down  their  U.S.  plants  and  moved  pro¬ 
duction  to  Mexico  or  Canada,  and  the  Administration  has  supported 
extending  such  assistance  to  all  workers  displaced  by  the  movement  of 
work  to  another  country.  In  theory,  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro¬ 
vides  compensation  from  the  broad  class  of  those  who  gain  from  trade 
(represented  by  the  taxpayers  generally)  to  those  who  lose  from  it 
(workers  in  trade-impacted  industries),  without  interfering  with  the 
efficiency-enhancing  effects  of  freer  trade.  In  practice,  of  course,  things 
are  more  complicated  if  adjustment  assistance  interferes  unduly  with 
workers’  incentives  to  find  new  jobs— another  mored  hazard  issue. 
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Nevertheless,  adjustment  assistance  illustrates  the  general  principle 
that  it  is  desirable  to  address  the  disruption  caused  by  positive  change 
rather  than  block  the  change  itself. 


PROMOTING  PROSPERITY  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

From  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  the  early  1970s,  the  rising  tide  of 
economic  growth  raised  wages  and  incomes  uniformly  for  American 
families  of  all  incomes.  For  example,  just  as  the  median  family  income 
approximately  doubled  between  1947  and  1973,  so  did  the  incomes  of 
families  near  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  income  spectrum  (Chart  1-4). 
Since  the  early  1970s,  however,  the  pace  of  income  growth  has  slowed 
and  income  inequality  has  increased.  Median  family  income  in  1997 
was  about  10  percent  higher  than  in  1973,  but  income  at  the  95th 
percentile  (that  is,  an  income  exceeded  by  that  of  only  5  percent  of 
American  families)  was  more  than  a  third  higher,  whereas  income  at 
the  20th  percentile  was  virtually  unchanged. 

This  Administration  has  recognized  from  the  start  that  the  stubborn 
problems  of  slow  productivity  growth  and  rising  income  inequality 
were  among  the  greatest  challenges  it  would  face.  And  there  are  heart¬ 
ening  signs  that  we  may  have  turned  the  comer.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
productivity  growth  has  remained  relatively  strong  in  this  expansion, 
whereas  in  past  expansions  it  has  tended  to  flag  as  the  expansion 
matures.  Moreover,  as  detailed  in  Chapter  3,  low-wage  and  minority 

Chart  1-4  Growth  in  Real  Family  Income,  1947-97 

Growth  in  real  family  income  has  slowed  and  inequality  has  irKreased  since  1973. 


Percent  ot  1973  level 


workers  are  ei\joying  some  of  the  best  labor  market  conditions  they 
have  seen  in  decades.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  the  Gini 
coefficient  (a  standard  measure  of  income  inequality)  has  recorded  no 
statistically  significant  increase  since  1993,  and  the  poverty  rate  fell  to 
13.3  percent  by  1997,  from  15.1  percent  in  1993.  These  trends  are 
encouraging.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  cyclical  effects 
arising  fix>m  the  particular  strengths  of  this  expansion  from  possible 
improvements  in  underlying  trends. 

Maintaining  macroeconomic  stability  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
ensuring  that  all  Americans  participate  in  the  country’s  growing  pros¬ 
perity.  But  it  is  also  important  to  continue  to  develop  policies  that 
address  the  challenges  of  a  changing  economy  and  a  changing  society, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  education  and  training.  Chapter  3  discusses 
the  Administration’s  initiatives  to  improve  schools,  open  the  doors  of 
college  to  all  Americans,  strengthen  America’s  work  force  development 
system,  and  promote  lifelong  learning. 

CONCLUSION 

The  U.S.  economy  remained  strong  in  1998  despite  a  serious  weak¬ 
ening  in  the  international  economy  and  considerable  financial  turmoil. 

The  economy’s  ability  to  weather  these  storms  is  testimony  to  the 
soundness  of  the  policies  of  the  past  6  years  and  to  the  underlying 
strength  of  the  current  economic  expansion.  Although  there  is  much 
for  us  all  to  be  proud  of  in  this  economic  success,  the  Nation  still  faces 
important  challenges  as  it  prepares  for  the  21st  century.  Chapter  2  of 
this  Report  reviews  domestic  macroeconomic  developments  in  1998  \ 

and  presents  the  Administration’s  forecast  for  1999  and  beyond.  j 

Chapter  3  analyzes  the  benefits  of  the  strong  labor  market  in  this  ' 
expansion.  Chapter  4  provides  a  context  for  the  national  discussion  of 
Social  Security  reform  by  analyzing  work,  retirement,  and  the  | 
economic  well-being  of  the  elderly.  Chapter  5  examines  the  role  of  ’ 
innovation  and  regulation  as  determinants  of  long-term  economic 
performance,  with  particular  emphasis  on  antitrust  policy,  environ-  I 
mental  regulation,  and  restructuring  of  the  electric  power  industry. 
Finally,  Chapters  6  and  7  analyze  recent  events  in  the  international  I 
economy  from  the  standpoint  of  increased  globalization  of  capital  flows 
and  the  evolution  and  reform  of  the  international  financial  system. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Macroeconomic  Policy 
and  Performance 

THE  U.S.  ECONOMY  PERFORMED  vei'y  well  in  1998.  Real  output 
increased  3.7  percent  at  an  annual  rate  over  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  year,  once  again  exceeding  the  predictions  of  most  foi’ecasters. 
Nonagricultural  jobs  increased  by  about  2.9  million  during  the  year, 
and  the  average  unemployment  rate  for  the  yeau"  dropped  to  4.5  per¬ 
cent,  its  lowest  level  since  1939  (Chart  2-i).  The  consumer  price  index 
rose  by  only  l.(i  percent,  its  second  smallest  increase  since  1964  (Chart 
2-2),  and  other  measures  of  inflation  were  even  more  muted. 

Yet  the  turmoil  in  foreign  economies  that  began  in  the  summer  of 

1997  did  not  leave  the  U.S.  economy  unscathed.  Net  exports  declined 
sharply  during  1998,  as  a  result  of  slow  or  negative  economic  growth  in 
a  number  of  the  United  Stares’  trading  partners  and  a  substantial  rise 
in  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  since  early  1997.  Moreover, 
during  the  late  sununer  and  fall,  domestic  financial  conditions,  which 
had  been  highly  conducive  to  economic  growth  for  several  y'ears, 
became  much  less  fa/orable.  Investors’  sudden  flight  from  risky  assets 
reduced  some  businesses’  access  to  capital  and  raised  the  cost  of 
borrowing  for  others. 

Despite  these  dampening  forces,  the  economic  expansion  maintained 
considerable  momentum.  A  significant  factor  underlying  this  strong 
performance  was  the  continued  practice  of  responsible  fiscal  policy; 

1998  will  ’oe  remembered  as  the  year  the  Federal  Government  record¬ 
ed  its  first  unified  budget  surplus  since  1969.  The  sumlus  contributed 
to  the  low  level  of  interest  rates  during  the  year,  increased  the  capital 
available  for  private  investment  and  provided  a  more  stable  backdrop 
for  private  economic  decisions.  Monetary  policy  also  provided  an 
important  boost  to  the  ectmomy.  The  Federal  Reserve  held  o'/emight 
interest  rates  steady  for  much  of  the  year,  but  it  reduced  rates  three 
times  in  auick  succession  v/hen  the  financial  environment  deteriorated 
in  the  fall.  Following  the  Federal  Reserve’s  actions,  financial  stresses 
in  the  United  States  abated  considerably,  with  risk  premiums  in 
interest  rates  declining  once  again  and  the  issuance  of  corporate 
debt  picking  up. 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  reviews  the  course  of  the  U.S.  econ¬ 
omy  during  1998.  The  next  section  focuses  on  developments  in  domes¬ 
tic  financial  markets,  which  were  exceptionally  turbulent  last  year. 
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Chart  2*1  Uriemptoymant  Rate 

In  1998  the  average  unemptoyment  rate  feH  to  its  lowest  level  since  1969 
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Note:  Data  are  four-quarter  percent  changes  in  the  CPI. 

Source:  OepartmerM  ot  Labor  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 


Then  the  chapter  explores  two  other  macroeconomic  topics  that  have 
received  a  lot  of  attention  recently:  the  boom  in  business  equipment 
investment  during  the  post  several  years,  and  the  “year  2000”  problem 
involving  computers.  The  final  section  of  the  chapter  analyzes  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  U.S.  economy.  When  the  economic  expansion  continued 
through  December,  it  became  the  longest  recorded  peacetime  expan¬ 
sion.  The  Administration  expects  the  expansion  to  continue  during 
1999,  albeit  at  a  more  moderate  pace. 

THE  YEAR  IN  REVIEW 

Real  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  increased  3.7  percent  at  an  annu¬ 
al  rate  between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1997  and  the  third  quarter  of 
1998  (the  latest  period  for  which  data  were  available  when  this  Report 
went  to  press).  Preliminary  data  suggest  that  GDP  growth  likely 
remained  in  this  neighborhood  in  the  fourth  quarter,  bringing  growth 
for  the  year  as  a  whole  close  to  that  recorded  in  1996  and  1997.  Once 
again,  business  investment  in  equipment  made  a  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  GDP  growth,  while  a  larger  drag  from  net  exports  was  offset  by 
a  stepup  in  household  spending  on  goods,  services,  and  housing  from 
its  already  robust  pace  of  the  previous  several  years. 

THE  STANCE  OF  MACROECONOMIC  POLICY 

Both  fiscal  policy  and  monetary  policy  made  vital  contributions  to 
the  excellent  performance  of  the  U.S.  economy  during  1998. 

Fiscal  Policy 

The  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  significant  shift  toward  fiscal  restraint  by 
the  Federal  (iovernment.  The  Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1997  put  in 
place  the  additional  policies  needed  to  bring  the  budget  into  sustained 
balance.  In  fiscal  1998  (October  1997  through  September  1998),  the 
Federal  Government  capped  6  years  of  dramatic  budget  improvement 
by  recording  the  first  budget  surplus  since  1969.  The  $69  billion  sur¬ 
plus  was  the  largest  as  a  share  of  GDP  since  1957.  The  goal  of  elimi¬ 
nating  the  budget  deficit  by  2002  was  accomplished  4  years  ahead  of 
schedule.  Net  interest  payments— the  fiscal  burden  imposed  by  the 
large  deficits  of  the  past— remain  substantial,  however,  at  15  percent 
of  total  expenditures  and  3  percent  of  GDP  in  fiscal  1998.  Excluding 
these  payments,  the  “primary”  budget  balance,  the  difference  between 
tax  revenue  and  expenditures  for  current  needs,  reached  a  surplus  of 
more  than  $300  billion. 

Although  the  attainment  of  a  budget  surplus  marks  a  major  fiscal 
milestone,  the  case  for  continued  fiscal  responsibility  remains  strong. 
Demographic  trends  point  to  an  aging  of  the  population  that  will 


significantly  increase  expenditures  on  Social  Security  and  government 
health  programs  over  the  next  several  decades.  The  emergence  of  a 
budget  surplus  offers  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  this  challenge. 
Indeed,  the  unified  budget  surplus  includes  the  current  excess  of 
receipts  over  benefit  pa3mr'.ents  in  the  Social  Security  system,  which 
amounted  to  $99  billion  in  fiscal  1998.  (Apart  from  the  Social  Security 
system,  the  Federal  Government  had  a  deficit  of  $30  billion  in  1998, 
producing  the  unified  surplus  of  $69  billion.)  The  Administration  has 
stated  that  none  of  the  unified  surplus  should  be  u.sed  until  the  future 
solvency  of  Social  Security  is  assured.  The  President  has  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  this  commitment  to  “save  Social  Security  first,”  and  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  specific  proposal  for  Social  Security  reform  in  his  recent  State 
of  the  Union  address. 

Monetary  Policy 

In  conducting  monetary  policj'  auring  1998,  the  main  focus  of  the 
Federal  Reserve’s  concerns  shifted  from  a  potential  reversal  of  the 
favorable  trend  of  inflation  to  a  potential  weakening  of  economic  activ¬ 
ity.  When  the  year  began,  the  target  Federal  funds  rate— the  rate 
banks  charge  each  other  for  overnight  loans— stood  at  5.5  percent, 
where  it  had  been  for  the  preceding  9  months.  However,  the  surge  in 
economic  growth  during  the  first  several  months  of  the  year  height¬ 
ened  the  concern  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  (FOMC,  the 
Federal  Reserve’s  principal  monetary  policy  decisionmaking  body)  that 
intensifying  use  of  the  economy’s  re‘iources  might  lead  to  a  buildup  of 
inflationary  pressures.  The  FOMC  did  not  adjust  the  Federal  funds 
rate  in  response,  but  it  noted  in  March  that  a  lightening  of  monetary 
policy  was  more  likely  than  an  easing  in  the  months  ahead. 

Despite  a  slowing  of  growth  in  the  second  quarter,  the  FOMC 
believed  that  the  balance  of  risks  still  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  ris¬ 
ing  inflation  over  time.  It  therefore  maintained  a  bias  toward  future 
monetary’  tightening.  Indeed,  lalior  costs  accelerated  during  1998  in  a 
very  tight  labor  market.  However,  the  rapid  deterioration  in  financial 
conditions  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  persuaded  the  Federal  Reserve 
that  a  much  less  restrictive  monetary  policy  was  appropriate.  The 
FOMC  dropped  its  bias  toward  tightening  at  its  August  meeting,  cut 
the  Federal  funds  rate  by  25  basis  points  (0.25  percentage  point)  at  its 
September  meeting,  did  so  again  in  mid-October  in  an  unusual 
between-meeting  move,  and  lowered  the  funds  rate  yet  again  at  its 
November  meeting.  In  both  October  and  November  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  also  cut  the  discount  rate— the  rate  it  charges  banks  to 
borrow  from  the  Fed— by  25  basis  points,  to  maintain  the  discount 
rate’s  traditional  position  below  the  funds  rate.  The  easing  of  monetary 
policy  was  not  a  reaction  to  any  observed  weakness  of  economic  activi¬ 
ty  but  rather  a  preemptive  or  forw’ard-looking  action  intended  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  expansion.  The  cumulative  75-basi3-point  reduction  in  the 
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target  Federal  funds  rate  brought  that  rate  to  4.75  piercent,  its  lowest 
value  in  4  years. 

TURMOIL  IN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

The  past  year  was  a  tumultuous  one  in  U.S.  financial  markets.  The 
first  half  of  the  year  witnessed  an  extension  of  the  highly  favorable 
conditions  that  had  prevailed  over  the  previous  several  years.  Yields 
on  intermediate-  and  long-term  Treasury  securities  moved  in  a  fairly 
narrow  band  that  was  centered  a  little  below  the  levels  that  had  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  latter  part  of  1997.  Most  households  and  firms 
eryoyed  ample  access  to  credit  on  good  terms.  Meanwhile  equity  prices 
rose  sharply,  with  most  major  indexes  hitting  record  highs  in  July 
that  ranged  from  17  to  28  percent  above  their  values  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

Financial  conditions  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  were  less 
favorable.  In  mid-August  Russia  devalued  the  ruble  and  effectively 
defaulted  on  its  domestic  debt,  marking  a  new  round  of  the  financial 
crisis  in  emerging  markets  that  had  begun  in  Southeast  Asia  a  year 
earlier.  As  the  international  financial  turmoil  worsened,  investors’ 
desire  to  shift  their  portfolios  away  from  emerging  market 
economies— a  trend  that  had  been  apparent  over  the  previous  year— 
intensified,  and  they  began  to  shy  away  from  all  but  the  safest  and 
most  liquid  assets  in  the  markets  of  the  industrial  countries.  (Chapter 
6  discusses  developments  in  international  financial  markets  at 
length.)  Among  U.S.  assets,  the  shift  of  investor  preferences  away 
from  private  securities  and  toward  government  securities  caused  the 
difference,  or  spread,  between  private  and  Treasury  yields  to  spike 
upward.  Yields  on  higher  quality  corporate  debt  were  little  changed 
(although  the  spread  between  these  yields  and  Treasury  yields 
wridened  as  the  latter  fell),  but  businesses  wdth  lower  credit  ratings 
faced  much  higher  costs  of  borrowing.  Moreover,  issuance  of  corporate 
debt  slowed  sharply,  banks  tightened  terms  and  standards  on  busi¬ 
ness  loans  (although  the  volume  of  lending  actually  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly),  and  stock  prices  dropped  steeply. 

Financial  conditions  improved  markedly  after  mid-October,  partly  in 
response  to  the  Federal  Reserve’s  interest  rate  reductions.  Risk 
spreads  narrowed,  debt  issuance  accelerated,  and  stock  markets 
rebounded  to  new  highs.  Nevertheless,  some  American  businesses 
apparently  faced  more  limited  access  to  credit  and  a  higher  cost  of  bor- 
rowring  at  the  end  of  1998  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

COMPONENTS  OF  SPENDING 

As  already  noted,  real  GDP  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.7  per¬ 
cent  between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1997  and  the  third  quarter  of  1998 
(Table  2-1),  close  to  the  pace  of  the  previous  2  years.  Quarterly  output 
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Table  2-1.—  Growth  of  Real  GDP  and  its  Components  During  1997  and  1998 


Item 

Growth  rete 
(percent) 

Cootiibution  to  GOP  froertb 
(percentefe  points) 

1997 

1998 

1997 

1998 

Gross  domestic  product _ 

38 

■D 

38 

■jM 

Fiiuri  seles  . . 

34 

33 

Consumer  eipenditures _ 

37 

25 

Housmi  . . 

4.2 

Business  tned  investment _ 

98 

Exports  of  foods  end  services _ 

96 

Imports  of  foods  end  servicn _ 

14  0 

90 

Government  consumption 

end  fross  investment _ 

14 

1.1 

2 

Chenfe  m  immntories  _ _ 

-.2 

Note  Date  tof  1997  are  tor  fourth  quarter  to  fourth  quarter,  data  tor  1998  are  for  fourth  quarter  I 

to  third  quarter  at  annual  rates.  j 

Contributions  are  apqroiimate  ^ 

Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  roundinf  | 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis)  j 

during  1998  was  quite  erratic:  after  surging  at  a  5.5  percent  annual  I 
rate  in  the  first  quarter,  real  output  growth  slowed  to  1.8  percent  in  the  i 

second  quarter,  and  then  picked  up  to  3.7  percent  in  the  third  quarter.  | 

This  irregular  pattern  was  strongly  influenced  by  sharp  swings  in  i 
inventory  investment  (discussed  below).  Final  sales,  which  increased  | 
by  about  3V6  percent  during  1997,  rose  at  a  fairly  steady  4Vi  percent 
annual  rate  during  the  first  half  of  1998,  grew  at  a  much  slower  pace 
in  the  third  quarter,  and  apparently  accelerated  a  little  at  the  end  of  i 
the  year.  Among  the  components  of  final  sales,  net  exports  exerted  a 
substantial  drag  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  but  less  during  the 
third  quarter,  as  their  rate  of  decline  eased.  Meanwhile  private  domes¬ 
tic  final  sales— consumption,  housing,  and  business  fixed  investment- 
increased  less  rapidly  in  the  third  quarter  than  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year. 

Household  Spending 

Real  personal  consumption  expenditures  (PCE)  surged  during  the 
first  half  of  1998,  increasing  at  roughly  a  6  percent  annual  rate. 

PCE  growth  downshifted  during  the  third  quarter  to  about  a  4  per¬ 
cent  pace  (which  still  exceeded  its  growth  rate  for  the  four  quarters 
of  1997)  and  remained  strong  in  the  fourth  quarter,  according  to  the 
partial  data  available. 

Demand  for  homes  was  also  very  strong.  Although  real  residential 
investment  represents  less  than  5  percent  of  GDP,  its  growth  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1998  accounted  for  over  10  percent  of  GDP 
growth.  Single-family  housing  starts  were  the  highest  since  1978,  and 
new  and  existing  single-family  home  sales  reached  record  levels.  The 
percentage  of  Americans  who  own  their  own  home  reached  an  all-time 
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high  of  66.8  percent  in  the  third  quarter  (the  latest  period  for  which 
data  are  available).  Growth  in  homeownership  was  especially  fast  for 
groups  that  have  been  underrepresented  in  the  past,  such  as  blaclis 
and  Hispanics. 

This  robust  growth  in  household  spending  during  1998  occurred 
against  a  backdrop  of  extremely  favorable  fundamentals.  First,  real  dis¬ 
posable  income  maintained  its  solid  upward  trend,  rising  about  3^  per¬ 
cent  at  an  annual  rate  over  the  first  three  quarters  (based  on  the  rcE 
chain-weighted  price  index).  Second,  household  wealth  soared  to  an 
extraordinary  level— almost  six  times  income— as  a  result  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  runup  in  stock  prices  (Chart  2-3).  This  expansion  in  household 

Chart  2-3  Net  Worth  and  the  Personal  Consumption  Rate 

Surging  household  wealth  in  1998  helped  increase  consumer  expenditures  and 

reduce  the  personal  saving  rate. 

Rako  Pwsant 


Note.  Panonal  oonsurnplior)  rale  •  tr.a  ratio  ol  personal  outlays  to  disposable  personal  noome.  It 
equals  one  minus  the  personal  saving  rate  Household  net  worth  for  each  year  is  constructed  as  the 
average  of  net  worth  at  the  begimng  and  the  and  of  the  year.  Data  lor  t9M  are  approximate. 

Sources.  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis).  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  Council  of  Fconomic  Advisers 

resources  permitted  spending  to  grow  significantly  faster  than  dispos¬ 
able  income.  Indeed,  the  personal  saving  rate— measured  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  disposable  income  and  consumer  outlays,  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  disposable  income— fell  sharply  again  during  1998.  After 
averaging  roughly  4.5  percent  between  1992  and  1994,  this  rate 
dropped  to  about  3  percent  in  1996,  about  2  percent  in  1997,  and  about 
Vi  percent  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  last  year.  (Last  summer’s 
revision  of  the  measured  saving  rate  is  discussed  later  in  this  chapter.) 

Household  spending  was  also  spurred  by  low  interest  rates  and  a 
ready  availability  of  credit.  In  particular,  housing  affordability  soared, 
as  interest  rates  on  30-year  fixed  rate  mortgages  averaged  more  than 
Vi  percentage  point  below  their  1997  values.  Indeed,  mortgage  credit 
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expanded  more  rapidly  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1998  (the  lat¬ 
est  available  data)  than  in  any  year  since  1990.  Over  the  same  period, 
consumer  credit  grew  at  a  somewhat  faster  rate  than  in  1997  but  well 
below  the  torrid  pace  of  1994  and  1995.  Total  household  debt  appears 
to  have  increased  faster  than  disposable  income  in  1998  for  the  sixth 
year  in  a  row.  Nevertheless,  delinquency  rates  on  consumer  loans 
remained  close  to  their  1997  values,  and  delinquency  rates  on  mort¬ 
gages  stayed  quite  low.  Personal  bankruptcy  filings  reached  a  new 
record  high  in  the  third  quarter  of  1998,  but  the  rate  of  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  was  well  below  the  pace  recorded  between  1995  and 
mid-1997. 

Last  year’s  Economic  Report  of  the  President  included  an  extended 
discussion  of  the  long-term  upward  trend  in  the  bankruptcy  rate.  Dur¬ 
ing  1998  the  Congress  considered  various  proposals  to  reform  the 
bankruptcy  law,  and  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  reform 
bills;  however,  the  two  houses  were  unable  to  agree  on  a  compromise 
bill  that  incorporated  the  Administration’s  key  principles  for  bank¬ 
ruptcy  reform.  The  Administration  supports  reform  of  the  bankruptcy 
law  that  would  require  both  debtors  and  creditors  to  act  more  respon¬ 
sibly:  troubled  debtors  who  can  repay  a  portion  of  their  debts  should  do 
so,  but  creditors  should  treat  debtors  fairly,  in  keeping  with  the  credi¬ 
tors’  superior  expertise  and  bargaining  power. 

Consumer  sentiment  was  buoyant  during  1998,  probably  reflecting 
both  the  favorable  fundamentals  and  expectations  for  continued  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  The  consumer  sentiment  index  of  the  Survey  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Michigan  posted  its  highest  reading  in 
more  than  30  years  in  early  1998.  This  optimism  waned  somewhat  in 
the  fall,  but  the  Michigan  index  finished  the  year  near  the  top  of  its 
historical  range. 

Business  Investment 

Real  business  fixed  investment  grew  extremely  rapidly  during  the 
first  half  of  1998,  increasing  over  15  percent  at  an  annual  rate,  and 
then  rose  at  a  slower  pace,  on  average,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Sharp  gains  in  purchases  of  producers’  durable  equipment  (PDE) 
accounted  for  more  than  the  total  advance  in  business  fixed  invest¬ 
ment  during  the  first  three  quarters.  Real  PDE  investment  increased 
about  16  percent  at  an  annualized  rate  over  that  period,  exceeding  its 
robust  average  annual  growth  rate  over  the  preceding  3  years  of  11 
percent.  Among  its  components,  spending  on  computers  and  peripher¬ 
al  equipment  surged  75  percent  in  real  terms  over  the  first  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  1998  (annualized),  and  real  spending  on  communications  equip¬ 
ment  jumped  about  20  percent  (annualized).  (The  causes  and 
consequences  of  the  recent  boom  in  equipment  investment  are  dis¬ 
cussed  further  below.)  Real  PDE  was  little  changed  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  but  apparently  increased  strongly  again  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Both 
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the  third-quarter  deceleration  and  the  fourth-quarter  pickup  likely 
reflected  fluctuations  in  motor  vehicle  sales. 

Business  investment  in  structures  fell  a  bit  in  real  terms  during  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1998.  Office  construction  was  boosted  by  low  and 
declining  vacancy  rates,  but  other  commercial  construction  was  slug¬ 
gish,  and  industrial  construction  was  held  down  by  ample  factory 
capacity.  Spending  in  this  category  may  also  have  been  dampened  by  a 
tightening  in  available  financing  during  the  third  quarter,  although 
conditions  in  the  commercial  mortgage-backed  securities  market 
improved  noticeably  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Investment  in  business  inventories  varied  dramatically  across  the 
first  three  quarters  cf  1998.  Inventories  increased  $91  billion  in  real 
terms  at  an  annual  rate  in  the  first  quarter,  and  the  stepup  in  inven¬ 
tory  investment  relative  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1997  contributed  over 
1  percentage  point  to  the  annualized  increase  in  first-quarter  GDP. 
However,  several  quarters  of  strong  inventory  growth  apparently  per¬ 
suaded  businesses  to  reduce  their  rate  of  stockpiling  in  the  second 
quarter;  in  addition,  a  strike  at  the  Nation’s  largest  automaker  led  to  a 
decline  in  motor  vehicle  inventories.  All  told,  the  sharply  lower  rate  of 
inventory  accumulation  in  the  second  quarter  subtracted  over  2V6  per¬ 
centage  points  from  second-quarter  GDP  growrth.  Inventory  acciimulation 
ran  at  a  moderate  pace  during  the  third  quarter. 

Government 

Federal  Government  consumption  expenditures  and  gross  invest¬ 
ment  contracted  in  real  terms  over  the  first  three  quarters  of  1998,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  real  decline  during  1997.  This  measure  of  government  spend¬ 
ing,  which  is  included  in  GDP,  differs  from  unified  budget  outlays  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Among  the  most  important  differences  are  that  the 
GDP  measure  includes  the  depreciation  of  government  capital  and 
does  not  include  transfer  payments,  interest,  or  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Defense  purchases  represent  about  two-thirds  of 
Federal  consumption  expenditures  and  gross  investment.  During  the 
first  three  quarters  of  last  year,  a  roughly  2  percent  annualized 
decrease  in  defense  spending  more  than  offset  a  roughly  1  percent 
annualized  increase  in  the  smaller  category  of  nondefense  spending. 

Consumption  expenditures  and  gross  investment  by  State  and  local 
governments  moved  up  over  2  percent  at  an  annual  rate  over  the  same 
period,  just  below  the  average  pace  of  the  previous  several  years. 
Strong  growdh  of  household  income  boosted  income  tax  collections  con¬ 
siderably,  and  most  State  governments  today  appear  to  be  in  good 
financial  condition. 

International  Influences 

In  1998  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  replaced  its  traditional  index  of 
the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  with  several  new  ones.  New 
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indexes  have  been  developed  for  three  currency  groups;  a  group  of 
major  currencies  that  are  traded  heavily  outside  of  their  home  mar¬ 
kets,  a  group  of  currencies  of  other  important  U.S.  trading  partners, 
and  the  aggregate  of  these  two  groups,  labeled  the  “broad  index.”  For 
each  group  the  Federal  Reserve  calculates  both  nominal  and  price- 
adjusted  indexes;  all  are  detined  such  that  a  rise  indicates  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  dollar.  Because  the  indexes  are  designed  primarily  to  mea¬ 
sure  U.S.  competitiveness  in  world  markets,  the  weights  of  the  various 
currencies  are  based  on  market  shares  of  U.S.  goods  in  foreign  markets 
and  of  foreign  goods  in  U.S.  and  third-country  markets,  and  these 
weights  vary  over  time.  Still,  the  new  nominal  index  for  the  major  cur¬ 
rencies,  when  calculated  retrospectively  over  the  past  20  years,  tracks 
the  Federal  Reserve’s  previous  index  fairly  closely. 

The  foreign  e::'diange  value  of  the  dollar  continued  its  advance  dur¬ 
ing  1997  into  the  third  quarter  of  1998,  but  then  fell  back.  All  three 
real  indexes  peaked  in  August  or  September  and  then  declined  sharply, 
ending  at  or  below  their  values  at  the  end  of  1997.  The  nominal  major 
currency  index  behaved  similarly  to  the  corresponding  real  index,  but 
the  nominal  broad  index  and  the  nominal  index  relative  to  other 
important  trading  partners  both  increased,  on  net,  over  the  year. 

Real  net  exports  (exports  minus  imports  of  goods  and  services) 
dropped  roughly  $100  billion  over  the  first  three  quarters  of  1998, 
holding  down  the  growth  rate  of  GDP  (assuming  the  other  components 
of  GDP  were  unchanged)  by  about  1V4  percentage  points.  The  negative 
contribution  of  this  category  was  considerably  smaller  in  the  third 
quarter  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  current  account  balance 
(which  includes  international  transactions  in  investment  income  and 
transfers,  as  well  as  trade  in  goods  and  services)  deteriorated  during 
1998  as  well,  owing  to  both  the  drop  in  net  exports  and  an  increase  in  ( 
net  payments  of  investment  income  to  foreigners.  | 

The  decline  in  net  exports  stemmed  from  a  combination  cf  falling  i 
exports  and  rising  imports.  Real  exports  declined  by  about  4  percent  at 
an  annual  rate  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1998,  following  a  10 
percent  runup  during  1997.  This  deterioration  was  attributable  to 
weaker  activity  in  a  number  of  foreign  economies,  especially  in  Asia,  as 
well  as  the  higher  value  of  the  dollar  (which  itself  was  related  to  the 
contrast  between  foreign  economic  developments  and  U.S.  economic 
strength).  Real  imports  posted  a  9  percent  annualized  advance  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1998,  below  their  increase  during  1997, 
despite  a  sharper  decline  in  import  prices. 

THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND  INFLATION 

American  labor  markets  enjoyed  another  excellent  year  in  1998,  ! 

with  both  employment  and  real  wages  rising  at  impressive  rates. 
(Chapter  3  includes  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  employment  and 
compensation  patterns  and  trends.)  Meanwhile  core  consumer  prices 
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(that  is,  excluding  food  and  energy  prices)  increased  at  their  slowest 
pace  since  the  1960s. 

Employment 

Nonfarm  payroll  employment  expanded  by  about  2.9  million  jobs 
during  1998.  The  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  slipped  a  bit,  following 
small  increases  during  1996  and  1997.  Weakness  in  this  sector  was 
probably  linked  to  declining  exports  of  goods.  However,  jobs  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  sector,  which  accounts  for  about  30  percent  of  nonfarm  employ¬ 
ment,  posted  another  impressive  gain.  Nonfarm  payrolls  rose  to  127 
million  by  the  end  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  nearly  17.7  million  jobs 
since  January  1993.  (Over  this  period,  the  increase  in  employment 
reported  by  firms  significantly  exceeds  that  reported  by  households. 
Part  of  this  difference  can  be  traced  to  differences  in  methodology 
between  the  payroll  and  household  surveys,  but  the  explanation  for  the 
remaining  discrepancy  is  unclear.)  Over  90  percent  of  the  increase  in 
jobs  since  1993  has  been  in  the  private  sector. 

The  unemployment  rate  averaged  4.5  percent  in  1998,  down  from  4.9 
percent  in  1997.  After  falling  for  6  straight  years,  the  imemployment 
rate  now  stands  about  3  percentage  points  below  its  January  1993 
level.  Indeed,  the  4.3  percent  rate  in  April  and  December  of  last  year 
was  the  lowest  since  Februaiy  1970.  Another  measure  of  available 
workers  is  the  sum  of  those  who  are  looking  for  work  (the  official  defi¬ 
nition  of  unemployment)  and  those  who  would  accept  a  job  but  have 
not  been  looking  (so-called  marginally  attached  workers,  which  include 
discouraged  workers).  In  1998  this  combined  group  accounted  for  only 
5.4  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  marginally  attached  work¬ 
ers,  down  from  5.9  percent  in  1997  and  7.4  percent  in  1994.  The  labor 
force  participation  rate— the  percentage  of  the  population  over  age  16 
that  is  either  employed  or  looking  for  work— leveled  off  in  1998  at  67.1 
percent,  after  trending  up  between  1995  and  1997.  The  upward  trend 
resulted  from  a  marked  increase  in  labor  force  participation  by  adult 
women  and  a  respite  from  the  previous  slide  in  participation  among 
adult  men.  In  1998  the  participation  rate  for  women  was  just  below  60 
percent,  and  that  for  men  was  almost  75  percent.  The  employment-to- 
population  ratio— the  proportion  of  the  civilian  population  age  16  and 
older  with  jobs— averaged  a  record  64.1  percent  last  year. 

Productivity  and  Compensation 

Labor  productivity  in  the  nonfarm  business  sector  increased  by 
about  2.1  percent  on  an  annual  basis  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1998,  somewhat  above  the  1.7  percent  gain  of  1997.  Measured  produc¬ 
tivity  has  risen  much  faster  over  the  past  3  years  than  it  did  between 
the  business-cycle  p)eaks  of  1973  and  1990,  but  much  of  the  measured 
surge  may  be  attributable  to  methodological  changes  and  to  output 
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growth  that  was  above  the  economy’s  long-run  potential.  (Recent 
developments  in  pi-oductivity  are  discussed  at  greater  length  below.) 

Compensation  rose  significantly  during  1998.  The  employment  cost 
index  (ECl,  a  measure  of  wages,  salaries,  and  employer  costs  for 
employee  benefits)  for  workers  in  private  industry  moved  up  3.6  per¬ 
cent  (annualized)  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  (according 
to  the  latest  available  data),  continuing  its  acceleration  of  the  previous 
several  years.  Wages  and  salaries  increased  4.1  percent  at  an  annual 
rate,  while  benefits  climbed  2.4  percent.  For  the  12-month  period  end¬ 
ing  in  September  1998,  compensation  growth  in  construction  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  was  quite  close  to  that  during  the  previous  12-month  peri¬ 
od,  but  compensation  growth  in  the  service-producing  industries 
picked  up  snarply.  The  acceleration  in  compensation  was  especially 
pronounced  in  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  sector,  likely 
reflecting  bonuses  and  commissions  associated  with  higher  volumes  of 
stock  trading,  mortgage  refinancing,  and  other  financial  sector  activity. 

Other  measures  of  compensation  also  showed  substantial  gains  dur¬ 
ing  1998.  For  example,  average  hourly  earnings  increased  3.8  percent 
over  the  year.  Unlike  the  ECI,  this  series  excludes  benefits  and  covers 
only  production  and  nonsupervisory  workers,  among  other  differences. 

Because  consumer  prices  increased  so  little  during  1998,  these  nom¬ 
inal  compensation  gains  translated  into  appreciable  advances  in  real 
compensation.  The  increase  in  the  ECI  less  ihe  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  price  index  (CPI)  was  2.1  percent  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1998,  compared  with  the  solid  1.7  percent  gain  during  1997.  The 
increase  in  real  average  hourly  earnings  during  the  year  was  2.4  per¬ 
cent,  slightly  above  the  1997  growth  rate,  which  was  the  fastest  in 
more  than  two  decades. 


Prices 

Inflation  fell  again  in  1998  from  its  already  subdued  1997  pace.  The 
CPI  increased  by  only  1.6  percent  last  year,  just  below  its  1.7  percent 
rise  during  1997  and  well  below  its  3.3  percent  rise  during  1996.  The 
chain-weighted  price  indexes  for  GDP  and  PCE  both  edged  up  less 
than  1  percent  on  an  annualized  basis  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1998,  well  below  their  increases  during  the  previous  several  years. 
The  CPI  rose  at  its  slowest  rate  since  1986  and  its  second-slowest  since 
1964;  the  GDP  price  index  rose  at  its  slowest  rate  since  1961. 

Much  of  the  1998  decline  in  inflation  can  be  attributed  to  a  significant 
slide  in  crude  oil  prices.  Weak  demand  for  oil  in  Asia  together  with  plen¬ 
tiful  worldwide  supply  helped  push  down  CPI  energy  prices  by  almost  9 
percent  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  The  so-called  core  CPI,  which  excludes 
the  volatile  food  and  energy  components  of  the  broader  index,  increased 
2.4  percent  during  1998,  a  little  above  the  previous  year’s  mark  of  2.2 
percent.  However,  in  January  1998  certain  methodological  adjustments 
were  made  to  the  way  the  CPI  is  calculated;  otherwise  the  core  CPI 
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probably  would  have  increased  by  about  2.6  percent  last  year,  almost  Vi 
percentage  point  faster  than  during  1997.  On  the  other  hand,  core 
prices  as  measured  by  the  chain-weighted  price  index  for  PCE  excluding 
food  and  energy  decelerated  during  1998;  this  index  increased  by  only 
1.2  percent  at  an  annual  rate  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  1.6  percent  rise  during  1997.  The  CPI  and  PCE  price 
indexes  differ  in  both  coverage  and  methodology  (as  discussed  later  in 
this  chapter).  But  by  either  measiue,  core  inflation  has  dropped,  on  net, 
over  the  past  several  years.  Indeed,  core  inflation  has  been  lower  during 
the  past  few  years  than  at  any  time  since  the  mid-1960s. 

Several  factors  have  helped  to  hold  down  core  inflation  despite  the 
strong  growth  of  aggregate  demand  and  very  tight  labor  markets.  (The 
forecast  section  of  this  chapter  further  explores  the  reasons  for  recent 
low  inflation.)  Part  of  the  reason  why  wage  increases  have  not  put 
more  pressure  on  prices  has  been  rapid  productivity  growth.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  corporate  profits  stand  at  roughly  their  largest  share  of  national 
income  during  the  past  30  years,  and  some  wage  increases  have  been 
offset  by  reduced  profit  growth  of  late.  Another  important  contribution 
to  low  inflation  has  been  declining  prices  of  nonoil  imports,  as  excess 
capacity  in  Asia  ard  depreciating  foreign  currencies  have  encouraged 
foreign  producers  to  reduce  the  dollar  prices  of  their  goods.  Beyond 
their  direct  impact  on  the  prices  paid  for  imports,  these  overseas  devel¬ 
opments  have  discouraged  domestic  producers  from  raising  their 
prices  as  much  as  they  might  have  otherwise.  Inflation  has  probably 
also  been  restrained  by  the  strong  increase  in  industrial  capacity  in  the 
United  States  during  this  expansion.  Although  the  unemplo3anent  rate 
was  at  a  29-year  low  in  1998,  the  average  rate  of  capacity  utilization  in 
industry  during  the  year  was  about  equal  to  its  long-term  average. 

Low  inflation  readings  in  1998  were  reinforced  by  a  continued  slide 
in  expected  inflation.  Actual  inflation  depends  on  expectations  of  infla¬ 
tion,  because  the  wage  and  price  increases  sought  by  workers  and 
firms  are  influenced  by  the  prices  they  expect  to  pay  for  other  goods. 
According  to  the  University  of  Michigan’s  survey  of  households,  the 
median  expectation  for  annual  inflation  over  the  next  5  to  10  years  was 
about  2.8  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1998,  slightly  below  the  late- 
1997  figure  of  3.1  percent  and  well  below  the  3.6  percent  reading  of  6 
years  ago.  Long-term  inflation  expectations  of  professional  forecasters 
are  even  lower,  according  to  the  survey  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  but  have  fallen  by  a  similar  amount  in 
recent  years. 

FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

Through  much  of  the  current  expansion,  falling  interest  rates  emd 
rising  equity  prices  have  provided  important  support  to  real  economic 
activity.  Indeed,  the  disruptions  to  foreign  financial  markets  and 


institutions  that  began  in  1997  initially  improved  financial  conditions  ^ 
in  the  United  States,  as  shifting  portfolio  preferences  helped  to  further  ^ 
reduce  U.S.  interest  rates  and  boost  U.S.  equity  prices.  The  resulting  | 
strength  in  domestic  consumption  and  investment  offset  at  least  some  | 
of  the  dampening  effect  of  the  drop  in  net  expwrts.  However,  the  wors-  5 
ening  of  international  conditions  in  the  summer  of  1998  changed  the  i 
domestic  financial  situation  dramatically.  An  intensified  “flight  to  qual-  | 
iiy”  by  lenders  and  investors  restricted  businesses’  access  to  credit  and  I 
raised  the  average  cost  of  their  borrowing.  But  by  the  end  of  the  year  a 
significant  easing  of  monetary  policy  and  somewhat  greater  confidence 
in  the  international  economic  outlook  had  produced  a  substantial 
improvement  in  financial  conditions. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  RISK  ON  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
EQUITY  PRICES 

Many  of  the  developments  in  financial  markets  over  the  past  sever-  | 

al  years  have  been  linked  to  changing  perceptions  of  risk.  Therefore,  to  fi 

understand  these  developments,  one  must  begin  with  the  basic  rela-  J 

tionships  among  risk,  interest  rates,  and  equity  prices.  All  ownership  I 

of  financial  assets  involves  risk,  and  because  people  generally  want  to  | 

minimize  the  uncertainty  they  face,  they  will  hold  riskier  assets  only  if  1 

those  assets  pay  higher  expected  returns.  As  a  result,  changes  in  i 

perceived  risk  require  adjustments  in  expected  returns.  | 

Consider  debt  securities,  such  as  bonds.  All  bonds  are  subject  to  mar-  ] 
ket  risk,  or  the  possibility  that  current  yields,  and  therefore  prices,  will  f 
change  to  reflect  changes  in  market  conditions.  Because  bondholders 
generally  receive  fixed  payments,  increases  in  prevailing  interest  rates  ' 
reduce,  and  decreases  raise,  the  value  of  outstanding  bonds.  Most  ^ 
bonds  are  also  subject  to  credit  risk,  or  the  possibility  that  the  issuer  ^ 
will  default  on  the  bond’s  interest  payments  or  on  repayment  of  the  ^ 
bond’s  face  '^alue.  Commercial  paper— short-term  debt  securities  j 
i.KSued  by  corporations— also  has  credit  risk,  but  because  of  its  short  j 
maturity  it  faces  little  market  risk.  Bank  loans  often  have  repayment 
biims  similar  to  those  of  bonds,  and  therefore  banks  face  both  market  ; 
risk  and  credit  risk  on  their  loans. 

U.S.  Treasury  securities  have  essentially  no  credit  risk,  because 
people  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  will  always  meet  its 
higal  obligations.  All  private  debt  securities  do  have  credit  risk,  and 
therefore  the  yields  on  those  securities  exceed  the  “risk-free”  yield  | 
on  Treasury  debt.  Private  credit  rating  agencies  assess  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  default  by  private  borrowers.  Higher  rated  debt  is  deemed  ’ 
“investment-grade,”  whereas  lower  rated  debt  is  called  “specula¬ 
tive,”  “high-yield,”  or  “junk.”  Changes  in  perceived  riskiness  affect 
the  spreads  between  yields  on  these  private  debt  issues  and  the 
risk-free  Treasury  yield. 
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Equities  clearly  involve  risk  as  well.  A  simple  model  of  equity  pricing 
sets  the  price  of  a  share  of  stock  equal  to  the  present  discounted  value 
of  future  dividends  payable  on  that  share.  One  risk  facing  equityhold- 
ers,  therefore,  is  that  of  changes  in  a  company’s  dividends,  which  are 
often  related  to  sustained  changes  in  its  earnings.  Decreases  in  expect¬ 
ed  earnings  growth  reduce  a  stock’s  price-eamings  ratio,  or  the  price  of 
a  share  as  a  multiple  of  the  company’s  current  earnings.  Another  risk 
for  equityholders  is  that  of  changes  in  the  discount  rate  that  investors 
apply  to  future  earnings.  One  can  view  the  discount  rate  as  the  sum  of 
the  risk-free  interest  rate  and  a  risk  premium;  increases  in  either  com¬ 
ponent  reduce  the  price  of  a  share  and  thus  the  price-eamings  ratio. 

The  average  return  to  owning  equity  has  exceeded  the  average 
return  to  owning  debt  securities  over  most  long  historical  periods  in 
the  United  States.  Between  1946  and  1995,  for  example,  the  extra 
return  from  holding  a  portfolio  of  shares  that  matches  the  Standard  & 
Poor’s  (S&P)  500  composite  index  (an  index  of  share  prices  of  5(X) 
large,  publicly  traded  U.S.  firms)  instead  of  a  portfolio  of  Treasury  bills 
averaged  almost  7  percent  per  year.  Because  equity  returns  are  more 
variable  than  bond  returns,  it  is  not  surprising  that  equity  returns  are 
generally  higher.  But  the  difference  in  returns— the  equity  premium— 
has  been  larger  on  average  than  can  be  explained  by  stocks’  greater 
riskiness  and  economists’  traditional  assumptions  about  investor 
behavior.  The  explanation  for  its  size  remains  something  of  a  mystery. 

CHANGING  RISK  PERCEPTIONS  AND  FINANCIAL 
MARKET  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  behavior  of  debt  and  equity  markets  during  much  of  the  current 
expansion  suggests  a  substantial  fall  in  the  perceived  riskiness  of  U.S. 
financial  assets.  Although  this  apparent  trend  in  risk  perceptions  abat¬ 
ed  in  the  summer  of  1997,  when  financial  crises  enveloped  several  East 
Asian  economies,  it  did  not  reverse  in  significant  measure  until  the 
late  summer  and  fall  of  1998,  when  risk  premiums  increased  at  an 
alarming  rate.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  risk  premiums  were  declining 
again  but  remained  much  higher  than  when  the  year  began. 

Setting  the  Stage:  The  Reduction  in  Perceived  Risk  Prior  to 
Mid-1997 

In  early  1997  both  debt  and  equity  markets  reflected  a  significant 
relaxation  in  investors’  concern  about  the  riskiness  of  financial  assets 
over  the  previous  several  years.  Comparing  instruments  of  similar 
maturity,  the  spread  between  the  average  yield  on  Baa-rated  corporate 
bonds  (Baa  is  the  rating  of  the  median  corporate  bond  in  terms  of  out¬ 
standing  volume)  and  the  30-year  Treasury  yield  was  little  changed 
between  the  first  half  of  1993  and  the  first  half  of  1997.  However,  the 
spread  between  the  yield  on  high-yield  bonds  and  the  10-year  Treasury 
yield  fell  by  about  1%  percentage  points  between  those  two  periods. 
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and  spreads  between  bank  loan  rates  and  the  Federal  funds  rate 
dropped  as  well.  Equities  also  may  have  benefited  from  lower  risk  pre¬ 
miums,  as  a  tremendous  bull  market  raised  price-eamings  ratios 
appreciably  between  late  1994  and  early  1997.  However,  isolating  the 
effect  of  changes  in  risk  perceptions  on  equity  prices  during  this  period 
is  difficult,  because  a  surge  in  stock  analysts’  forecasts  of  earnings 
growth  probably  also  contributed  to  the  price  rise. 

Tlie  observed  reduction  in  risk  premiums  could  have  been  caused  by 
either  an  increased  willingness  to  bear  risk  or  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  perceived  risk.  Because  preferences  toward  risk  probably 
adjust  slowly,  the  latter  explanation  is  much  more  likely.  But  why  did 
risk  perceptions  change  in  this  way?  One  possibility  was  growing  spec¬ 
ulation  that  the  U.S.  economy  had  entered  a  “new  era,”  in  which  faster 
trend  growth  of  real  output,  lower  inflation,  and  business  cycles  of 
smaller  amplitude  or  less  frequency  would  be  the  norm.  Another  possi¬ 
bility  was  a  strengthening  belief  that  countries  around  the  world 
would  continue  to  move  toward  capitalism.  Such  a  move  might  reduce 
the  riskiness  of  certain  investments  in  the  United  States,  by  improving 
access  to  overseas  markets  or  limiting  the  danger  of  international  con¬ 
flict.  The  spread  of  capitalism  might  also  raise  the  expected  return  to 
investments  in  developing  countries;  indeed.  Table  6-1  and  Chart  6-1 
in  Chapter  6  document  a  substantial  increase  in  the  flow  of  funds  to 
developing  countries  before  1997. 

A  Flight  to  Quality 

In  the  summer  of  1997  perceptions  of  risk  began  to  change.  As 
emerging  market  economies  in  East  Asia  faltered,  investors’  desired 
portfolios  shifted  toward  U.S.  assets.  The  actual  quantities  of  domestic 
and  foreign  assets  in  their  portfolios  adjusted  slowly,  because  many 
commitments  are  long  term,  and  in  any  case,  international  capital 
flows  must  be  balanced  by  trade  in  goods  and  scr/ices  emd  investment 
income  in  any  given  year.  However,  asset  prices  adjusted  quickly,  with 
yields  and  exchange  rates  moving  to  dampen  potential  capital  flows. 
Increased  demand  for  U.S.  assets,  combined  with  an  improving  Feder¬ 
al  budget  outlook  and  downward  revisions  to  expected  inflation, 
pushed  U.S.  interest  rates  down  between  mid- 1997  and  mid- 1998.  In 
choosing  among  domestic  assets,  investors  became  a  little  more  cau¬ 
tious,  but  the  widening  of  risk  spreads  was  generally  quite  limited. 

Equity  prices  were  little  changed,  on  balance,  during  the  second  half 
of  1997  but  surged  again  during  1998.  The  S&P  500  jumped  22  pe  cent 
between  the  beginning  of  1998  and  mid-July,  and  the  NASDAQ  com¬ 
posite  (an  index  of  over-the-counter  stocks,  including  those  of  many 
startup  and  high-technology  companies)  rose  28  percent.  Many  stock 
valuation  measures  moved  further  beyond  their  historical  ranges.  For 
example,  the  ratio  of  stock  price  to  lagging  four-quarter  earnings  for 
the  S&P  500  reached  almost  29  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  the 
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highest  level  in  at  least  40  years  and  almost  double  its  average  value 
since  1956.  Nor  did  low  interest  rates  on  risk-free  securities  fully 
explain  this  phenomenon.  The  gap  between  the  eamings-price  ratio 
(the  inverse  of  the  price-eamings  ratio)  and  the  real  10-year  Treasury 
yield— the  latter  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  nominal  10- 
year  rale  and  long-term  inflation  expectations  in  the  Philadelphia 
Federal  Reserves  survey  of  professional  forecasters— was  among  the 
smallest  in  many  years. 

Tne  extraordinary  valuation  of  equities  may  have  been  partly  attrib¬ 
utable  10  stock  analysts’  expectations  of  very  fast  earnings  growth. 
However,  some  market  obser\'ers  worried  that  these  expectations  were 
unreali.stic:  national  income  had  been  rising  more  rapidly  than  many 
economists  believed  was  sustainable,  and  corporate  profits  already 
represented  a  larger  share  of  national  income  than  usual.  Indeed, 
accelerating  compensation  of  workers  left  profits  in  the  third  qusuler  of 
1998  (the  latest  available  data)  slightly  below  their  year-(  •  rlier  level. 

Stresses  in  U.S.  Financial  Markets 

The  flight  to  quality  intensified  dramatically  during  the  late  summer 
and  fall  of  last  yea**.  The  effective  default  on  Russian  government  debt 
in  August  made  clear  that  the  dangers  of  financial  turmoil— and  the 
limited  ability  of  international  efforts  to  control  that  turmoil— were  not 
confined  to  East  Asia.  In  particular,  the  Russian  debacle  heightened 
fears  of  large-scale  capital  outflows  from  Latin  America,  where  some 
economies  were,  like  Russia,  facing  large  fiscal  deficits.  The  resulting 
uncertainty  about  future  economic  and  financial  conditions  around  the 
v.’orld  caused  a  sudden,  stunning  shift  in  desired  portfolios  toward 
safer  assets. 

Between  the  end  of  July  and  mid-October,  Treasury  yields  dropped 
sharply  and  risk  premiums  on  private  debt  spiked  upward  (Charts  2- 
4  and  2-5).  The  spread  between  the  yield  on  Baa-rated  bonds  and  the 
30-yeai  Treasury  yield  rose  almost  80  basis  points,  roughly  matching 
its  peak  during  the  1999-91  recession.  The  spread  between  the  yield 
cn  high-yield  bonds  and  the  10-year  Treasury  yield  nearly  doubled, 
moving  from  3.7  percent  on  July  31  to  6.6  percent  cn  October  14. 
Wider  risk  spreads  were  apparent  in  the  market  for  short-term  debt 
as  well,  with  the  difference  between  the  average  3-month  AA-rated 
nonfinancial  commercial  paper  yield  and  the  90-day  Treasury  )deld 
rising  from  53  to  118  basis  points.  The  increase  in  investment-grade 
bond  spreads  was  more  a  reflection  of  falling  Tieasury  yields  than  ris¬ 
ing  investment-grade  yields  (in  fact,  the  latter  were  little  changed  on 
net),  but  businesses  with  lower  credit  ratings  faced  substantially 
higher  costs  of  borrowing. 

Part  of  the  widening  of  spreads  reflected  greater  concerns  about 
credit  quality  in  an  economy  that  appeared  to  be  facing  an  increasing 
nsk  of  a  sharp  slowdown.  Another  part  of  the  widening  tan  probably  be 
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Nola:  Th«  mvMtment-grade  spread  « the  average  yield  on  Baa-rated  corporate  securities  less  the 
30-year  Treasury  yield.  The  Ngh-yield  spread  is  the  average  yield  on  high-yield  bonds  less  the  10-year 
Treasury  yield 

Sources:  Department  ol  the  Treasury,  Moody's  Investors  Service,  arxl  MerriR  Lynch. 
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attributed  to  the  lesser  liquidity  of  private  issues  at  a  time  when 
heightened  uncertainty  created  larger  liquidity  premiums;  we  return 
to  this  issue  shortly.  In  addition,  less  risk-averse  investors  (such  as 
hedge  funds,  discussed  later  in  this  chapter)  faced  more  cautious 
lenders  during  this  period,  which  reduced  their  ability  to  purchase 
riskier  or  less  liquid  securities. 

Market  conditions  also  worsened  along  several  other  dimensions. 
Issuance  of  new  debt  dropped  precipitously,  with  public  offerings  of 
nonfinancial  corporate  bonds  falling  roughly  by  half  between  July  and 
September.  In  the  high-yield  sector,  issuance  virtually  ceased  in 
August  and  September.  Dealers  were  reluctant  to  manage  new  offer¬ 
ings  into  the  fall,  probably  because  of  the  heightened  uncertainty  in 
financial  markets  and  greater  difficulty  in  placing  new  securities. 
Some  firms  substituted  bank  loans  for  financing  in  the  securities  mar¬ 
ket,  and  business  lending  by  banks  boomed.  However,  banks  were  not 
immune  to  the  rising  economic  uncertainty,  and  they  tightened  their 
business  loan  standards  and  terms. 

A  further  worrisome  development  was  the  increasing  illiquidity  of 
debt  markets,  especially  after  mid-September.  Bid-ask  spreads 
widened  substantially,  and  dealers  were  less  willing  to  enter  into 
large  transactions  at  posted  rates.  The  price  of  liquidity  climbed,  too. 
So-called  on-the-run  Treasury  securities  are  the  most  recently  issued 
of  a  given  maturity,  and  they  are  traded  much  more  actively  than  off- 
the-run  securities.  Because  of  this  greater  liquidity,  on-the-run  issues 
usually  offer  yields  that  are  a  few  basis  points  below  off-the-run  yields 
of  similar  maturity,  but  this  gap  widened  considerably  for  30-year 
bonds  in  late  September.  In  addition,  the  yield  spread  between  the 
Treasury’s  on-the-run  conventional  debt  and  its  less  liquid  inflation- 
indexed  debt  fell  much  more  sharply  during  this  period  than  did 
survey  measures  of  inflation. 

Equity  prices  slumped  as  well.  Between  July  17  and  August  31,  both 
the  S&P  500  and  the  NASDAQ  lost  about  one-fifth  of  their  value, 
falling  a  little  below  their  levels  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Rus¬ 
sell  2000  index  of  small-capitalization  stocks  had  lagged  behind  other 
major  indexes  since  the  spring,  and  by  the  end  of  August  it  stood  near¬ 
ly  23  percent  below  its  value  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Equity 
issuance  by  nonfinancial  corporations  declined  sharply  in  late  summer 
as  well. 

These  gyrations  in  financial  markets  took  a  toll  on  financial  institu¬ 
tions.  Share  prices  of  money-center  banks  (which  include  some  of  the 
largest  commercial  banks)  and  investment  banks  fell  much  more 
sharply  than  the  broad  equity  indexes,  in  the  face  of  rising  concern 
about  exposure  to  emerging  markets,  the  quality  of  loan  portfolios,  and 
possible  losses  from  securities  trading  activities.  Nevertheless,  the 
underlying  strength  of  the  commercial  banking  system— which 
enjoyed  generally  high  profits,  low  delinquency  and  charge-off  rates, 
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and  ample  capital— may  have  helped  contain  the  financial  market 
deterioration.  However,  several  hedge  funds  lost  large  sums  of  money, 
and  one  very  large  fund  narrowly  averted  default  (as  discussed  in  the 
next  section). 

All  of  these  developments  raised  fears  of  a  credit  crunch  that  could 
have  significantly  limited  firms’  access  to  external  financing  and  there¬ 
by  slowed  capital  investment  and  GDP  growth.  (Household  borrowing 
did  not  app>ear  to  be  hampered  by  market  conditions,  as  mortgage 
rates  declined  and  banks  reported  no  change  in  terms  or  standards  on 
consumer  loans.)  As  already  noted,  the  FOMC  cut  the  Federal  funds 
rate  by  percentage  point  at  the  end  of  September,  but  market  partic¬ 
ipants’  desire  for  safety  smd  liquidity  showed  no  sign  of  diminishing.  In 
response,  the  FOMC  cut  the  funds  rate  by  a  further  V4  point  in  mid- 
October,  explaining  that  “growing  caution  by  lenders  and  unsettled 
conditions  in  financial  markets  more  generally  are  likely  to  be 
restraining  aggregate  demand  in  the  future.”  The  October  drop  in  the 
funds  rate  was  the  first  policy  change  between  regularly  scheduled 
FOMC  meetings  since  1994,  suggesting  to  market  participants  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  had  taken  an  aggressive  easing  posture. 

Calm  Restored 

After  tlus  second  rate  cut,  the  stresses  in  financial  markets  began  to 
abate.  Risk  and  liquidity  premiums  fell  back  a  little,  and  debt  issuance 
picked  up  in  both  the  investment-grade  and  the  high-yield  sectors.  The 
FOMC  made  a  third  ^-point  cut  in  the  Federal  funds  rate  at  its 
November  meeting,  noting  that,  despite  an  improving  situation  in 
financial  markets,  “unusual  strains”  were  still  present. 

Financial  market  conditions  stabilized  further  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  growth  in  bank  loans  eased  as  boiTowers  returned  to 
the  capital  markets.  Nevertheless,  risk  spreads  remained  significantly 
wider  than  when  the  year  began,  and  Treasury  yields  stayed  low.  The 
yield  on  Baa-rated  corporate  debt  was  little  changed  in  1998,  but  that 
on  high-yiald  debt  increased  by  about  1V4  percentage  points.  Banks 
reported  a  further  tightening  of  loan  terms  and  standards  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  average  interest  rates  on  their  commercial  and  industrial 
loans  were  lower  in  late  1998  than  in  late  1997. 

Equity  markets  were  little  changed,  on  net,  between  the  end  of 
August  and  early  October,  but  from  there  they  climbed  rapidly  to  new 
highs  (Chart  2-6).  Between  October  8  and  year’s  end,  the  S&P  500 
gained  28  percent  and  the  NASDAQ  55  percent.  For  the  year  as  a 
whole  the  S&P  500  and  the  NASDAQ  were  up  27  and  40  percent, 
respectively,  but  the  Russell  2000  lost  3  percent.  The  Wilshire  5000, 
the  broadest  index  of  U.S.  equity  prices,  finished  1998  roughly  22  per¬ 
cent  above  its  value  at  the  end  of  1997,  achieving  its  fourth  consecutive 
year  of  double-digit  increases. 
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Chart  2-6  Equity  PriCM  in  1996 

Stock  markets  rose  strongly  in  the  first  half  of  1998.  fell  sharply  between  mid-July 
arxt  the  end  of  August,  arid  surged  again  after  early  October. 

Index  (12/31/97 . 100) 


Sources:  Netiooai  Assooetion  of  Securities  Dealers  Automaled  (Quotations  and  Standard  &  Poor's. 

The  striking  changes  in  financial  market  conditions  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half  had— and  will  continue  to  have— important  effects  on 
real  economic  activity  in  the  United  States.  Before  discussing  these 
effects,  however,  it  is  worth  examining  in  greater  detail  one  type  of 
financial  institution  that  was  hit  especially  hard  by  the  turmoil  of  last 
year. 

NEW  CONCERNS  ABOUT  HEDGE  FUNDS 

In  late  September  a  group  of  large  financial  institutions  urgently 
invested  $3.5  billion  in  Long-Term  Capital  Management  (LTCM),  a 
prominent  hedge  fund,  to  prevent  its  imminent  collapse.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  these  firms— which  were  already  LTCM’s  principal  creditors— 
had  been  encouraged  to  undertake  the  rescue  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  which  feared  that  a  sudden  failure  of  the  fund  could 
significantly  disrupt  financial  markets.  The  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  did  not  set  the  terms  of  the  rescue  or  invest  public  money.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  episode  prompted  serious  questions  about  the  economic 
effects  of  hedge  funds  and  appropriate  public  policy  toward  them. 

What  Are  Hedge  Funds? 

The  label  “hedge  fund”  is  usually  applied  to  investment  companies 
that  are  unregulated  because  they  restrict  participation  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  wealthy  investors.  No  precise  figures  are  available, 
but  the  amount  invested  in  hedge  funds  as  of  mid- 1998  appears  to 
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have  been  around  $300  billion.  Hedge  funds  follow  a  variety  of  invest¬ 
ment  strategies,  but  they  often  make  combinations  of  transactions 
with  various  counterparties  designed  to  focus  their  risk  exposure  on 
certain  specific  outcomes.  (Derivative  instruments,  such  as  futures 
and  options,  can  be  an  efficient  way  to  structure  these  transactions, 
but  are  not  the  only  way.)  For  example,  if  a  fund  exjiects  the  jield 
spread  between  mortgage-backed  securities  and  U.S.  Treasuries  to 
decline,  it  can  buy  the  former  and  sell  the  latter  short  (which  means 
selling  securities  that  the  fund  has  borrowed  but  does  not  own).  Iden¬ 
tical  movements  in  the  yields  of  the  two  types  of  securities  will  be  a 
wash  for  the  fund,  but  a  narrowing  of  the  yield  spread  will  make  it  a 
profit  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  mortgage-backed  securities  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Treasuries.  Of  course,  this  focusing  of  risk  does  not  elimi¬ 
nate  risk,  as  an  unexpected  widening  of  the  spread  will  create  a  loss  for 
the  fund. 

Hedge  funds  can  play  a  useful  economic  role  by  bearing  risk  that 
would  otherwise  be  borne  by  more  risk-averse  businesses  and  individ¬ 
uals.  Hedge  funds  can  also  reduce  inefficiencies  in  asset  pricing  by 
exploiting  discrepancies  in  prices  relative  to  economic  fundamentals  or 
historical  norms.  Their  activity  causes  these  discrepancies  to  narrow, 
increasing  liquidity  by  ensuring  that  other  market  participants  can 
buy  and  sell  securities  at  consistent  prices. 

LTCM  had  made  a  variety  of  investments  all  over  the  world,  focused 
primarily  on  the  expectation  that  various  financial  market  spreads 
and  volatilities  would  converge  to  their  historical  norms.  Instead,  the 
flight  to  quality  in  1998  increased  volatility  and  sharply  widened  risk 
and  liquidity  spreads  in  many  markets  simultaneously,  causing  many 
of  LTCM’s  bets  to  lose  money.  Compounding  these  bad  outcomes  was 
the  huge  amount  of  borrowing  that  LTCM  had  used  to  finance  its 
transactions;  through  this  heavy  leveraging  of  its  equity  capital,  the 
fund  had  raised  its  return  when  its  investment  decisions  were  correct, 
but  had  also  reduced  its  margin  for  error.  Before  its  final  crisis,  LTCM 
had  only  $4  billion  or  so  of  equity  capital,  but  over  $100  billion  in 
assets  and  sizable  positions  in  futures  contracts,  forward  contracts, 
options,  and  swaps. 

If  LTCM  had  defaulted,  its  creditors  and  counterparties  could  and 
probably  would  have  tried  to  cover  their  losses  by  selling  the  collateral 
LTCM  had  pledged  to  them.  The  counterparties  would  also  have  tried 
to  rehedge  newly  exposed  positions,  which  would  have  put  additional 
strains  on  markets  at  a  time  when  risk  and  liquidity  premiums  were 
already  rising  sharply.  Because  many  of  LTCM’s  investment  positions 
were  quite  specialized,  or  were  large  relative  to  the  markets  in  which 
they  traded,  rapid  liquidation  and  rehedging  by  counterparties  would 
probably  have  caused  big  swings  in  some  market  prices.  The  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  was  especially  concerned  not  about  the  direct 
losses  that  creditors  and  counterparties  would  have  incurred,  but 
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about  the  potential  impact  of  large  price  movements  on  other  invest¬ 
ments  by  these  firms  and  on  the  investments  of  the  many  individuals 
and  institutions  not  associated  with  LTCM. 

By  investing  several  billion  dollars  of  new  capital  in  LTCM,  its  prin¬ 
cipal  creditors  and  counterparties  prevented  the  firm’s  immediate 
default.  These  firms  probably  saved  money  as  a  result,  because 
unwinding  LTCM’s  portfolio  gradually  was  expected  to  be  much  less 
disruptive  to  markets  and  prices  than  a  sudden  liquidation. 

Regulation  of  Hedge  Funds 

The  near  collapse  of  LTCM  raised  questions  about  the  proper  regu¬ 
latory  stance  toward  hedge  funds  and  other  institutions  that  actively 
trade  securities  and  derivative  instruments.  Currently,  hedge  funds 
face  far  less  regulatory  scrutiny  than  do  many  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions.  No  government  agency  is  charged  with  their  direct  supervision. 
For  example,  hedge  funds  are  exempt  from  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (which  provides  for  regulation  of  mutual  funds)  because  of 
their  restrictions  on  participation.  However,  hedge  funds’  creditors  and 
counterparties  provide  some  degree  of  “market  regulation”  by  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  funds’  collateral,  investment  positions,  and  equity  capital 
before  doing  business  with  them.  The  care  exercised  by  these  creditors 
and  counterparties  is,  in  turn,  monitored  to  some  extent  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  regulators  of  those  institutions.  These  regulators  include  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency  (OCC)  for  banks,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  for  broker-dealers,  and  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  (CFTC)  for  futures  commission  merchants. 

Of  course,  lending  institutions’  techniques  for  managing  their  credit 
risks  are  not  perfect,  and  market  regulation  cannot  prevent  all  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  hedge  funds.  Moreover,  some  financial  firms  that  are 
likewise  largely  unregulated,  such  as  certain  broker-dealer  affiliates, 
also  engage  in  leveraged  trading  strategies.  Following  the  near  col¬ 
lapse  of  LTCM,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ceilled  on  the  President’s 
Working  Group  on  Financial  Markets,  which  he  chairs,  to  study  the 
implications  of  the  operations  of  firms  such  as  LTCM  and  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  their  creditors.  (This  working  group  was  established  by 
executive  order  in  1988.  Its  members  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  (Jovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem,  the  Chairman  of  the  SEC,  and  the  Chairperson  of  the  CFTC. 
Additional  participants  are  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Office  of  Thrift  Sui)ervision,  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  the  OCC,  the  National  Economic  Council,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.) 

Should  there  be  more  government  regulation  of  hedge  funds  and 
other  highly  leveraged  financial  institutions?  One  justification  for  reg¬ 
ulating  financial  institutions  generally  is  to  reduce  systemic  risk— the 
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chance  of  a  general  breakdown  in  the  functioning  of  financial  markets. 

This  risk  arises  largely  from  the  as}mimetry  of  information  that  is 
intrinsic  to  capital  markets.  Because  market  participants  have  diffi¬ 
culty  judging  the  financial  health  of  institutions,  they  cannot  fully 
understand  the  risk  of  their  investments.  Moreover,  bad  news  about 
one  firm  can  have  a  contagion  effect  on  others,  reducing  their  access  to 
capital  as  well.  This  spillover  effect  may  have  been  exacerbated  by 
financial  innovation,  which  has  linked  the  fortunes  of  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  in  ever  more  complex  and  subtle  ways.  Further,  when  financial 
institutions  fail,  asset  prices  in  illiquid  markets  may  overshoot  their 
long-run  values. 

But  even  if  market  participants  had  better  information  and  more 
fully  understood  the  risks  of  their  investments,  they  might  take  more 
risk  than  is  socially  desirable.  Of  course,  every  firm  has  an  incentive 
to  restrain  its  risk  taking  in  order  to  protect  its  capital,  and  firm  man¬ 
agers  have  an  incentive  to  protect  their  own  investments  in  the  firm. 
However,  no  firm  has  an  incentive  to  limit  its  risk  taking  in  order  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  contagion  for  other  firms.  In  addition,  some 
firms  take  more  risk  because  of  deposit  insurance,  which  makes  it 
easier  for  banks  to  attract  depositors  without  having  to  demonstrate 
financial  soundness.  Some  very  large  firms  may  take  additional  risk 
because  they  believe  that  the  government  views  them  as  “too  big  to  | 
fail”  and  would  step  in  to  prevent  their  collapse. 

The  collapse  of  LTCM  might  have  posed  a  larger  systemic  risk  than 
the  collapse  of  almost  any  other  hedge  fund  at  almost  any  other  time. 

Few  institutions  are  as  large  or  as  leveraged  as  LTCM  was,  and  the 
market  strains  that  its  default  would  have  provoked  would  have  been 
especially  severe  during  the  extreme  worldwide  flight  to  quality  and 
liquidity  that  occurred  last  fall.  One  can  argue  that  the  risk  man¬ 
agement  practices  of  both  hedge  funds  themselves  and  the  firms 
with  which  they  deal  should  give  more  weight  to  the  likelihood  of 
such  unusual  events,  and  indeed  the  experience  of  1998  may  have 
chastened  financial  institutions  in  this  regard. 

Despite  the  risks  just  described,  determining  the  appropriateness  of 
government  regulation  of  hedge  funds  and  other  leveraged  institutions 
is  not  straightforward.  The  study  by  the  President’s  working  group, 
expected  to  be  completed  early  this  year,  will  address  a  number  of  pos¬ 
sible  regulatory  issues,  including  disclosure  and  leverage.  With  respect 
to  disclosure,  it  appears  that  LTCM’s  creditors  lent  to  the  fund  on  the 
basis  of  insufficient  information,  or  failed  to  analyze  adequately  the 
information  they  had.  Market  participants  now  appear  to  be  demand¬ 
ing  more  disclosure  from  hedge  fimds,  which  is  a  positive  development. 

The  working  group  is  exploring  whether  the  government  should 
require  additional  disclosure  to  counterparties,  creditors,  investors, 
regulators,  or  the  public. 
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With  respect  to  leverage,  the  degree  of  LTCM’s  leverage  caused  the 
risks  in  its  portfolio  to  be  transmitted  more  rapidly  to  other  market 
participants.  Creditors  to  hedge  funds  now  appear  to  be  reducing  the 
amount  of  leverage  they  are  willing  to  provide,  which  is  another  posi¬ 
tive  development.  In  addition,  bank  regulators  can  employ  their  exist¬ 
ing  regulatory  tools  to  induce  banks  to  make  more  prudent  decisions. 
The  working  group  is  evaluating  whether  the  government  should  do 
more  to  discourage  excessive  leverage,  and  if  so,  what  specific  steps 
might  be  appropriate. 

FINANCIAL  MARKET  INFLUENCES  ON  SPENDING 

The  financial  market  developments  described  in  this  section  have 
had  a  significant  impact  on  household  and  business  spending.  This 
impact  has  been  felt  through  several  channels,  including  wealth 
effects,  effects  on  interest  rates,  and  effects  on  the  availability  of 
credit  to  businesses. 

Wealth  and  Consumption 

An  increase  in  a  person’s  net  worth  raises  the  amount  that  he  or  she 
can  consume,  either  today  or  in  the  future.  Statistical  evidence  sug¬ 
gests  that  consumer  spending  has  tended  to  rise  or  fall  by  roughly  2  to 
4  cents  per  year  for  every  dollar  that  stock  market  wealth  rises  or  falls. 
This  wealth  effect  usually  occurs  over  several  years,  but  much  of  the 
adjustment  is  seen  within  1  year.  The  effect  might  be  larger  today  than 
in  the  past  because  more  Americans  own  stocks:  the  Survey  of 
Consumer  Finances  shows  that  41  percent  of  U.S.  families  owned 
stocks  directly  or  indirectly  in  1995,  compared  with  32  percent  in  1989. 
However,  there  is  little  direct  evidence  on  this  point. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  stock  prices  over  the  past  few  years  has 
provided  a  significant  impetus  to  consumer  spending.  Applying  the 
historical  relationship  cited  above  to  the  change  in  total  household 
wealth  (which  includes  other  assets  and  liabilities  as  well  as  stocks), 
one  could  conclude  that  rising  wealth  boosted  consumption  growth  by 
nearly  a  percentage  point  during  1998,  after  a  similar  increase  during 
1997.  Robust  spending  has,  in  turn,  led  to  a  dramatic  decline  in 
households’  saving  out  of  income  from  current  production,  with  the 
personal  saving  rate  falling  to  a  historical  low  of  0.2  percent  in  the 
third  quarter  of  last  year.  (Net  private  saving,  which  combines  per¬ 
sonal  saving  and  undistributed  corporate  profits,  has  also  declined  as 
a  share  of  national  income  during  the  past  few  years,  but  less  sharply 
than  has  personal  saving.) 

The  sharp  decline  in  household  saving  in  recent  years  became  more 
apparent  after  the  annual  revision  of  the  national  income  and  product 
accounts  in  July  1998.  Prior  to  the  revision,  capital  gains  distributions 
by  mutual  funds  had  been  included  in  personal  income  (just  as  inter¬ 
est  payments  are),  which  bolstered  measured  personal  saving.  But 


these  distributions  do  not  represent  income  from  current  production, 
and  the  revised  data  correctly  exclude  them  from  income.  The  revision 
lowered  the  measured  personal  saving  rate,  and  by  a  greater  amount 
in  more  recent  years  because  capital  gains  distributions  by  mutual 
funds  were  greater.  However,  the  revision  had  no  effect  on  private 
saving,  because  the  markdown  of  personal  saving  was  automatically 
offset  by  an  increase  in  the  measured  undistributed  profits  of  the 
mutual  fund  industry. 

Interest  Rates  and  Consumption 

Changes  in  interest  rates  affect  household  spending  through  various 
channels.  Consider  a  decline  in  rates.  This  tends  to  boost  the  value  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  which  has  a  wealth  effect  on  consumption  as  dis¬ 
cussed  above.  In  addition,  lower  rates  encourage  spending  on  houses, 
automobiles,  and  other  durable  goods  often  bought  on  credit,  while 
reducing  the  return  on  new  saving.  Moreover,  a  decline  in  interest 
rates  augments  homeowners’  cash  flow  by  reducing  payments  on 
adjustable  rate  mortgages  and  spurring  mortgage  refinancing.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  lower  interest  rates  work  to  reduce  spending  in 
several  ways.  Household  cash  flow  is  diminished  by  a  drop  in  interest 
income,  and  people  who  are  saving  to  reach  a  target  level  of  wealth 
need  to  save  more  to  reach  that  target.  On  balance,  lower  rates  proba¬ 
bly  stimulate  household  spending,  and  higher  rates  probably  dampen 
it,  but  the  magnitude  of  these  effects  is  unclear. 

Nominal  interest  rates  on  TVeasury  securities  reached  unusually  low 
levels  last  year.  For  example,  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  average 
10-year  Treasury  yield  was  the  lowest  since  1967,  and  at  the  peak  of 
the  financial  market  stress  in  early  October  the  10-year  yield  touched 
its  lowest  value  since  1964.  Real  Treasury  3delds  (as  measured  by  the 
difference  between  nominal  yields  and  survey  measures  of  inflation 
expectations)  were  also  low,  although  less  exceptionally  so.  Interest 
rates  facing  household  borrowers  did  not  fall  as  sharply  as  did  Trea¬ 
sury  rates  last  year;  for  example,  interest  rates  on  consumer  loans 
from  commercial  banks  were  only  slightly  lower  in  1998  than  in  1997, 
and  credit  card  rates  were  roughly  unchanged.  But  rates  on  fixed  rate 
mortgages  averaged  more  than  Vi  percentage  point  lower  in  1998  than 
in  1997. 

Financial  Conditions  and  Business  Investment 

For  several  years  through  mid-1998,  businesses  enjoyed  ready 
access  to  external  funding  on  favorable  terms.  This  circumstance  was 
one  of  the  factors  encouraging  the  brisk  pace  of  capital  investment,  as 
reported  in  the  following  section.  Last  year’s  sudden  flight  to  quality 
changed  this  situation  abruptly,  raising  borrowing  costs  for  some  busi¬ 
nesses  and  limiting  others’  ability  to  borrow.  However,  one  should  not 
overstate  the  impact  of  these  developments  on  economic  activity.  As 
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noted  earlier,  investment-grade  borrowers  faced  essentially  the  same 
cost  of  long-term  debt  capital  at  the  end  of  1998  as  at  the  beginning, 
although  riskier  borrowers  saw  their  borrowing  costs  rise.  Financial 
markets  and  institutions  continued  to  funnel  substantial  funds  to  busi¬ 
nesses.  Moreover,  most  businesses  do  not  face  an  overwhelming  bur¬ 
den  of  servicing  existing  debt.  The  aggregate  debt-service  burden  for 
nonfmancial  corporations— measured  as  the  ratio  of  net  interest  pay¬ 
ments  to  cash  flow— fell  roughly  by  half  between  1990  and  1996  and 
then  slipped  a  little  further  in  the  following  2  years. 

THE  INVESTMENT  BOOM 

Business  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  has  grown  remarkably 
rapidly  during  the  19908.  Chart  2-7  shows  that  real  business  fixed 
investment  has  contributed  about  one-quarter  of  real  GDP  growth 
during  this  expansion,  compared  with  an  average  of  roughly  15  percent 
during  previous  expansions  since  World  War  II.  Outlays  for  producers’ 


Chart  2-7  Contribution  of  investment  to  Overall  GDP  Growth 

Total  busirtess  fixed  investment  has  accounted  for  a  much  larger  share  of  real  GDP 

growth  in  this  expansion  than  in  previous  ones,  due  entirely  to  equipment  investment. 

P*rc«m  or  real  GOP  tftanga 


Total  business  fixed  investmertt  Producers'  durable  equipment  Nonresidential  stmctures 


Sources:  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Ecorxxnic  Analysis)  and  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research 


durable  equipment  have  been  especially  strong,  increasing  at  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  rate  of  more  than  10  percent  in  real  terms  and  contributing 
more  than  twice  as  large  a  share  of  GDP  growth  as  during  previous 
expansions.  In  contrast,  real  investment  in  nonresidential  structures 
has  barely  changed,  on  net,  contributing  almost  nothing  to  output 
growth  during  this  period. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  BOOM 


The  pace  of  investment  depends  on  decisions  made  by  myriad  indi¬ 
vidual  firms,  each  reacting  to  a  variety  of  forces.  Still,  one  can  identify 
at  least  four  general  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  recent  surge 
in  investment. 

Rapid  Output  Growth 

One  key  factor  is  the  rapid  growth  of  output  during  the  past  several 
years.  In  a  simple  model,  a  firm’s  desired  capital  stock  depends  on  its 
expected  sales,  as  well  as  on  the  cost  of  capital  and  other  factors.  An 
increase  in  expected  sales  induces  an  increase  in  desired  capital,  which 
requires  investment.  The  level  of  investment  thus  depends  on  the 
change  in  salej;  if  one  views  sales  as  the  rate  at  which  firms  are  dis¬ 
tributing  their  products,  the  change  in  sales  is  an  acceleration  of  that 
rate,  and  this  sort  of  model  is  therefore  called  an  “accelerator  model.” 

A  pure  accelerator  model  expresses  aggregate  investment  only  as  a 
function  of  output  growth,  typically  with  several  lags  built  in  to  cap¬ 
ture  both  a  gradual  adjustment  of  sales  expectations  and  a  gradual 
adjustment  of  the  capital  stock  to  its  desired  level.  The  capital  stock 
adjusts  gradually  because  firms  often  choose  to  install  new  capital 
slowly,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  installation.  Research  using  more 
elaborate  accelerator  models  shows  that  they  can  explain  a  large  share 
of  the  variation  in  equipment  investment  over  the  past  several 
decades,  and  a  smaller  share  of  the  variation  in  building  of  nonresi- 
dential  structures.  Of  course,  the  observed  correlation  between  output 
growth  and  investment  reflects  not  only  the  influence  of  the  former  on 
the  latter  but  also  the  reverse:  strong  investment  also  boosts  output. 
Nevertheless,  strong  demand  outside  of  the  investment  sector  in  recent 
years  has  clearly  helped  to  boost  investment  demand  through  this 
accelerator  effect. 

Robust  Prvfits 

A  second  factor  underlying  strong  investment  has  been  robust  cor¬ 
porate  profits.  Although  profit  growth  waned  in  1998,  economic  profits 
(defined  as  book  profits  adjusted  for  changes  in  inventory  valuation 
and  for  capital  consumption)  represented  almost  12  percent  of  nation¬ 
al  income  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1998,  well  above  the  19808  peak 
of  about  9  percent.  (Profits  peaked  at  over  14  percent  of  national 
income  in  the  1960s.)  The  increasing  share  of  profits  in  national 
income  over  the  past  5  years  is  mirrored  by  a  declining  share  of  net 
interest  pa3rments  (Chart  2-8);  the  sum  of  these  components  now  rep¬ 
resents  roughly  the  same  portion  of  national  income  as  during  the 
1980s.  Thus,  much  of  the  runup  in  profits  has  been  simply  a  shift  in 
capital  income  from  debtholders  to  equityholders.  After-tax  profits— 
which  represent  the  funds  available  for  payments  to  stockholders  and 
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Nola:  CotporaM  profna  mdudas  invamory  valuation  and  capital  conaumpbon  adjustments. 

Source:  Oepaitnn«nt  ol  Commerce  (Bureau  d  Economic  Analysis). 

for  investment— have  also  made  up  an  unusually  large  share  of  national 
income  in  recent  years. 

Profits  can  affect  investment  in  two  ways.  First,  high  returns  to 
existing  capital  may  help  persuade  firms  that  the  return  to  new  capital 
investment  will  be  high  as  well.  Second,  high  profits  allow  firms  to  pur¬ 
chase  capital  using  internally  generated  funds,  which  are  generally 
less  expensive  to  the  firm  than  external  fimds  (the  proceeds  of  borrow¬ 
ing  or  the  sale  of  shares).  This  difference  in  cost  arises  because  lenders 
know  less  about  a  firm’s  investment  projects  and  financial  condition 
than  the  firm  itself  does.  Their  informational  disadvantage  creates  so- 
called  agency  problems,  which  include  both  moral  hazard  (firms  may 
alter  their  behavior  in  ways  that  raise  their  lenders’  risk  without  the 
lenders’  knowledge  or  acquiescence)  and  adverse  selection  (firms  that 
seek  external  funds  will  tend  to  be  those  with  riskier  projects).  Thus, 
the  information  asynunetry  between  firms  and  potential  lenders  raises 
the  cost— and  sometimes  restricts  the  quantity— of  funds  raised  in 
financial  markets. 


Plentiful  External  Capital 

A  third  reason  for  the  impressive  recent  pace  of  investment  has  been 
the  ready  availability  of  external  funding.  In  particular,  the  dramatic 
reduction  in  Federal  (government  borrowing  has  left  more  resources 
available  for  private  use.  The  domestic  source  of  new  loanable  funds  in 
the  economy  is  national  saving,  which  equals  saving  by  the  Federal 
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Government  plus  saving  by  households,  businesses  (in  the  form  of 
undistributed  after-tax  profits),  and  State  and  local  governments. 
Since  1992,  net  private  and  State  and  local  govenunent  saving  has 
declined  slightly  as  a  share  of  GDP,  but  the  surge  in  Federal  receipts 
relative  to  expenditures  has  more  than  offset  that  dip  (Chsirt  2-9).  Over 
this  period,  net  national  saving  has  more  than  doubled  as  a  share  of 
GDP,  rising  from  3  percent  to  6Vi  percent— its  highest  level  since  1984. 
(Net  saving  equals  gross  saving  less  the  consumption  of  fixed  capital.) 


Chart  2-9  Net  National  Saving  artd  Its  Components 

Net  national  saving  has  increased  substantially  since  t992.  owing  entirely  to  an 

increase  in  saving  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Percent  ot  GOP 
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Source:  Oeparlment  ot  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis). 

An  alternative  approach  to  evaluating  the  availability  of  external 
funding  is  to  focus  on  the  price  or  cost  of  those  funds— the  interest 
rate— rather  than  the  quantity.  Both  price  and  quantity  depend  on 
business  investment  decisions.  A  high  level  of  desired  investment  cre¬ 
ates  strong  demand  for  loanable  flmds,  pushing  up  their  cost  and  per¬ 
haps  increasing  the  quantity  of  funds  supplied  by  savers.  Therefore,  if 
saving  and  desired  investment  for  any  given  interest  rate  both 
increase,  the  equilibrium  interest  rate  can  either  rise  or  fall.  This 
ambiguity  makes  movements  in  the  cost  of  borrowed  funds  an  unreli¬ 
able  indicator  of  shifts  in  the  supply  of  funds.  As  already  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  loanable  fimds  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  came  entirely  from  a  reduction  in  government  dissaving, 
which  is  largely  independent  of  investment  demand.  (It  is  not  entirely 
independent  because  part  of  the  improvement  in  government  finances 
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is  attributable  to  the  strong  economy,  which  in  turn  is  due  partly  to 
strong  investment.) 

In  addition  to  national  saving,  another  source  of  funds  for  invest¬ 
ment  is  capital  inflows  from  abroad.  In  the  national  income  and  prod¬ 
uct  accounts,  domestic  investment  equals  national  saving  (plus  a  sta¬ 
tistical  discrepancy)  less  net  foreign  investment,  which  is  the  amount 
that  domestic  residents  are  lending  abroad  less  the  amount  that  for¬ 
eigners  are  lending  to  us.  Net  foreign  investment  has  been  significant¬ 
ly  negative  on  average  during  this  decade  (that  is,  foreigners  have  been 
investing  more  capital  in  the  U.S.  economy  than  Americans  have  been 
investing  abroad),  as  it  was  during  the  1980s,  providing  additional 
resources  for  domestic  investment.  As  with  private  domestic  saving, 
however,  the  net  capital  inflow  dep>ends  partly  on  the  demand  for 
investment  funds,  so  it  cannot  be  considered  an  independent  cause  of 
strong  investment. 

Falling  Computer  Prices 

A  fourth  factor  spurring  investment  during  the  past  several  years 
has  been  a  remarkable  drop  in  the  price  of  computers.  (Prices  have 
also  fallen  for  some  other  capital  goods,  although  less  dramatically.) 
Continued  technological  advances  pushed  down  the  chain-weighted 
price  index  for  business  computers  and  peripheral  equipment  by 
about  30  percent  at  an  annual  rate  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1998,  following  declines  of  around  25  percent  during  both  1996  and 

1997.  The  combination  of  falling  prices,  new  products,  more  innova¬ 
tive  applications  of  existing  technology,  and  conceins  about  the  year 
2000  problem  (discussed  later  in  this  chapter)  has  sharply  boosted 
outlays  in  this  area.  Between  the  end  of  1995  and  the  third  quarter  of 

1998,  nominal  computer  spending  increased  roughly  30  percent,  and 
real  computer  spending  tripled.  Nominal  computer  spending  is  now 
roughly  twice  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  1980s,  and  real  computer 
spending  is  about  12  times  as  large.  This  except' Dnal  advance  in  real 
computer  spending  has  comprised  a  significant  part  of  growth  in  real 
equipment  investment. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  INVESTMENT  BOOM 

The  1990s  bcom  in  business  fixed  investment  has  generated  a  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  the  Nation’s  stock  of  business  capital.  The  larger 
capital  stock  has  benefited  the  economy  in  two  important  ways:  it  has 
helped  restrain  inflation  by  increasing  industrial  capacity,  and  it  has 
helped  raise  productivity. 

Capacity  Utilization  and  Inflation 

When  demand  for  resources  in  the  economy  exceeds  supply,  inflation 
usually  results.  The  simplest  measure  of  the  utilization  of  labor 
resources  is  the  unemployment  rate.  Inflation  often  rises  when  labor 


markets  are  tight,  because  competition  for  workers  among  firms  puts 
upward  pressure  on  wages;  if  these  wage  increases  are  not  matched  by 
increases  in  productivity,  firms  face  higher  costs  of  production  and 
raise  their  prices  as  a  result.  Consequently,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
useful  in  predicting  inflation,  although  of  course  the  relationship  is  far 
from  perfect. 

The  simplest  measure  of  the  utilization  of  capital  resources  is  the 
capacity  utilization  rate.  Inflation  often  rises  when  capacity  utilization 
is  high  because  the  marginal  cost  of  production  is  higher  in  those  situ¬ 
ations,  and  higher  marginal  costs  can  lead  to  higher  prices.  The  capac¬ 
ity  utilization  rate  reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  the  ratio 
of  the  actual  level  of  output  to  a  sustainable  maximum  level  of  output 
(or  capacity),  based  on  a  realistic  work  schedule  and  normal  downtime. 
The  Federal  Reserve  produces  these  numbers  for  the  industrial  sector 
(manufacturing,  mining,  and  utilities)  only,  using  data  fh)m  the  Survey 
of  Plant  Capacity  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  correlation 
between  the  capacity  utilization  rate  and  acceleration  of  the  core  CPI 
is  positive  and  fairly  high,  even  though  capacity  utilization  data  apply 
to  only  a  portion  of  the  economy.  (Because  final  demand  for  services  is 
more  stable  over  the  business  cycle  than  final  demand  for  goods,  the 
focus  of  capacity  utilization  on  the  goods-producing  sector  may  not  repn 
resent  a  significant  obstacle  to  predicting  cyclical  pressures  for  infla¬ 
tion.)  In  tiriie-series  models,  capacity  utilization  is  often  an  important 
predictor  of  inflation,  and  several  studies  have  found  that  the  nonac- 
celerating-inflation  rate  of  capacity  utilization  (analogous  to  the  nonac- 
celerating-inflation  rate  of  unemployment,  or  NAIRU)  is  close  to  the 
mean  value  of  that  series. 

Despite  the  historical  relationship  between  the  unemployment  rate 
and  inflation,  the  very  low  unemployment  rate  of  the  past  several 
years  has  not  produced  an  increase  in  inflation.  Indeed,  core  inflation 
has  dropped,  on  net,  during  this  period.  One  factor  that  may  have 
helped  hold  down  inflation  is  the  rapid  pace  of  investment,  which  has 
caused  total  industrial  capacity  to  grow  faster  in  each  of  the  past  4 
years  than  in  any  other  year  since  1967,  when  the  series  began.  As  a 
result,  capacity  utilization  has  stayed  fairly  close  to  its  long-run 
average  since  1996  in  spite  of  substantial  output  growth  and  rising 
utilization  of  labor  resources. 

Productivity 

The  accumulation  of  capital  boosts  the  productivity  of  labor  through 
capital  deepening,  or  increases  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  capital  per 
worker.  New  capital  can  also  embody  technological  advances  or  innova¬ 
tive  ways  of  organizing  work  that  raise  the  productivity  of  both  labor  and 
capital,  known  as  multifactor  productivity  or  total  factor  productivity. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  breaks  down  growth  in  potential 
output  into  changes  in  the  quantity  of  labor  and  changes  in  labor 
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productivity;  the  latter  is  in  turn  broken  down  into  changes  in  labor 
quality,  changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  capital,  and  changes  in 
multifactor  productivity.  Between  1990  and  1996  (the  last  year  for 
which  the  breakdown  is  officially  tabulated),  labor  productivity  in  pri¬ 
vate  business  increased  at  an  average  rate  of  1.1  percentage  points  per 
year.  Improvements  in  labor  quality  accounted  for  0.4  percentage 
point,  and  capital  deepening  contributed  about  0.4  percentage  point. 
(In  comparison,  capital  deepening  contributed  0.7  percentage  point  to 
multifactor  productivity  growth  between  1979  and  1990.  Although 
gross  business  fixed  investment  has  increased  significantly  as  a  share 
of  GDP  during  the  past  6  years,  it  represented  a  smaller  share  of  GDP 
on  average  between  1990  and  1996  than  between  1979  and  1990.  Net 
business  fixed  investment,  which  determines  the  change  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  capital  stock,  was  also  a  smaller  share  of  GDP  on  average  during 
the  later  period.)  Gains  in  multifactor  productivity  represented  the 
remaining  0.3  percentage  point  of  labor  productivity  growth,  part  of 
which  may  be  related  to  capital  investment,  although  such  an  effect  is 
difficult  to  quantify. 

Some  observers  are  surprised  that  the  torrid  pace  of  computer 
investment  has  not  had  a  more  apparent  effect  on  productivity  growth. 
As  noted  earlier,  much  of  the  acceleration  in  measured  labor  produc¬ 
tivity  during  the  past  3  years  may  owe  to  methodological  changes  and 
cyclical  dynamics  rather  than  fundamental  advances  ruch  as  the 
increasing  use  of  computers.  One  factor  limiting  the  impact  of  the 
information  technology  revolution  on  productivity  is  the  relatively 
small  share  of  this  type  of  capital:  computers  and  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment  still  represent  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  net  stock  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  less  than  2  percent  of  net  nonresidential  fixed  capital.  And 
the  small  base  of  computer  capital  means  that  many  years  of  brisk 
investment  would  be  needed  before  computers  could  represent  an 
appreciable  part  of  the  capital  stock. 

Even  so,  computers  could  have  a  large  effect  n  productivity  if  the 
rate  of  return  to  computer  capital  were  especially  high.  In  convention¬ 
al  ^wth  accounting,  such  as  the  calculations  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  unusually  high  returns  to  computers  would  appear  as 
higher  multif actor  productivity.  However,  measured  multifactor  pro¬ 
ductivity  has  not  increased  especially  rapidly  during  the  1990s.  Mea¬ 
surement  error  could  play  a  role  here,  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  out¬ 
put  of  computers  is  intangible  and  may  not  be  captured  in  the  national 
income  accounts.  Yet  mismeasurement  of  output  has  been  a  perennial 
problem  for  national  income  accounting,  and  whether  this  problem  is 
worse  in  the  computer  age  is  not  clear. 

More  fundamentally,  the  full  benefits  of  the  dramatic  advance  of 
computer  technology  may  still  lie  ahead  of  us.  Economic  historian 
Paul  David  has  compared  the  computer  revolution  to  the  transition  to 
electric  power  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  He  noted  that 
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the  productivity  gains  from  the  electrification  of  manufacturing  were 
not  large  at  first  but  became  quite  substantial  several  decades  after 
the  opening  of  the  first  central  p>ower  station.  Box  2-1  examines  the 
hypothesis  that  rising  productivity  follows  major  technical  innovations 
with  a  considerable  lag,  and  considers  whether  productivity  patterns 
in  the  information  age  are  likely  to  mirror  those  that  followed  the 
widespread  adoption  of  electrical  power. 

MACROECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS 
OF  THE  Y2K  PROBLEM 

It  is  now  less  than  a  year  until  the  widely  anticipated  arrival  of  the 
year  2000  problem,  called  Y2K  for  short  (or,  more  colorfully,  the  “mil¬ 
lennium  bug”  or  “millennium  bomb”).  Many  older  computer  programs, 
including  those  running  on  microprocessors  embedded  in  other  elec¬ 
tronic  products,  encode  the  current  year  using  only  the  last  two  digits. 
Thus,  when  January  1,  2000,  arrives,  they  may  fail  to  recognize  “00”  as 


Box  2*1.— The  Electrical  Revolution,  the  Computer  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  Productivity 

Although  the  electric  dynamo  was  invented  well  before  the  turn 
of  the  centiuy,  it  did  not  seem  to  fuel  large  gains  in  productivity 
until  many  years  later.  One  economic  historian  reports  that  U.S. 
productivity  grew  more  slowly  between  1890  and  1913  than  previ¬ 
ously,  but  it  increased  rapidly  between  1919  and  1929,  and  he 
attributes  half  of  the  acceleration  in  manufacturing  productivity 
relative  to  the  preceding  decade  to  growth  in  electric  motor  capac¬ 
ity.  Drawing  a  parallel  between  this  episode  and  the  spread  of 
computing  technology  in  our  own  time,  he  argues  that  an  extend¬ 
ed  process  of  technological  diffusion  may  now  be  under  way,  which 
may  yield  large  productivity  gains -in  the  future.  Othere  have 
noted  similar  lagged  productivity  effects  following  the  introduc-  I 
tion  of  steam  power  and  the  development  of  the  automobile.  j 

The  slow  diffusion  of  electric  power  may  be  explained  primarily 
by  the  need  to  build  new  factories  and  redesign  manufacturing  j 
processes  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new  technology. 
Many  manufacturers  would  have  gained  little  from  simply  replac¬ 
ing  a  large  steam  power  unit  with  a  large  electric  power  unit  in 
the  same  factory.  Substantial  cost  savings  were  available  over 
time  from  building  new  factories:  electric-powered  factories  could 
be  single-story  and  less  sturdy,  machinery  could  be  reconfigured 
more  easily,  and  the  flexibility  of  wiring  meant  that  portions 
of  plants  could  be  shut  down  individually.  However,  new 
construction  was  generally  unprofitable  until  existing  plants  had 
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the  year  2000,  mistaking  it  instead  for  1900.  The  result  could  be  incor¬ 
rect  output  or  total  system  failure.  Although  it  sounds  to  many  at  first 
like  a  trivial  matter,  of  interest  only  to  computer  engineers  and  pro¬ 
grammers,  in  fact  the  Y2K  problem  is  potentially  extremely  serious, 
given  the  central  role  that  computer  technology  has  taken  in  our  lives. 
Problems  caused  by  the  Y2K  bug  in  one  company,  industry,  or  sector 
may  have  widespread  consequences  in  others. 

There  are  many  conceivable  Y2K  disaster  scenarios.  Most  involve 
disruptions  to  some  critical  infrastructure  that  links  the  rest  of  the 
economy  together,  such  as  transportation  systems,  power  distribution 
grids,  or  telecommunications  or  financial  networks.  Such  disruptions 
would  likely  have  effects  that  are  more  than  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  sector  directly  affected.  Some  observers  warn  that  in  January 
2000  planes  may  stop  flying,  telephone  traffic  may  be  disconnected, 
financial  transactions  may  not  go  through,  power  grids  may  shut 
down,  and  so  on.  Others  have  worried  that  Social  Security  recipients 
might  not  receive  their  checks  (although,  as  Box  2-2  notes,  the  Social 


Box  2-1.— continued 

depreciated.  In  addition,  a  relatively  loose  industrial  labor  market 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  kept  the  price  of  labor  low  and  discour¬ 
aged  manufacturers  from  substituting  capital  for  labor.  Real 
wages  in  the  United  States  did  not  rise  enough  to  motivate  signif¬ 
icant  expansion  of  the  capital  stock  until  immigration  from 
Europe  was  curtailed  during  World  War  I.  Lastly,  implementing 
the  new  processes  throu^out  the  economy  required  a  consider¬ 
able  supply  of  specialized  talent— electrical  engineers  and  factory 
architects  experienced  in  the  new  designs— which  developed  only 
slowly. 

Whether  productivity  in  the  information  age  will  follow  the 
path  of  productivity  in  the  electric  age  remains  to  be  seen.  The  ■ 
introduction  of  computer  technology  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  I 
the  transition  to  electric  power.  Integrating  computers  into  the 
work  environment  is  not  a  straightforward  matter:  firms  are 
clearly  still  adapting  the  organization  of  work  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  new  technology.  At  the  same  time,  the  diffiision 
of  computers  differs  from  the  spread  of  electricity  in  important 
ways.  For  example,  computers  have  already  spread  through  the 
economy  much  faster  than  electric  power  did,  at  least  in  part 
because  of  their  plunging  prices.  The  historical  analogy  is 
intriguing  and  has  appealing  implications,  but  even  its  main 
proponent  warns  against  taking  it  too  literally.  It  is  simply  too 
soon  to  know  whether  the  computer  revolution  will  generate  a 
surge  in  productivity  growth  ahead. 


ihf  productivity  ^ains  from  the  elect rifical ion  of  manulaciurmt:  \vere 
not  lartie  at  first  hut  became  (piite  suh'itantial  sevt-ral  decado  alter 
the  opening  of  the  first  central  power  station  Mo\  2-1  examine."  th»* 
hy|)othesis  that  rising  productivity  follow."  major  tecliiiical  innovations 
with  a  considerable  la^.  and  considers  whether  productivity  fiatti-rns 
in  the  information  a^je  are  likely  to  mirror  tho"e  that  follewed  the 
widespread  adoption  of  eli-ctncal  power 

M A(’H( )KC( )i\( )M !('  IM PLK  WTK  )NS 
OFTHK  Y2K  PROBLEM 

It  is  now  less  than  a  year  until  the  widely  anticipated  arrival  ol  the 
year  2()()()  problem,  called  Y2K  for  short  'or.  mi>re  colorfull\.  the  “mil¬ 
lennium  hufi"  or  “millennium  bomb”).  Many  older  computer  prop-arns. 
including  those  running  on  microprocessors  embedded  in  oth»‘r  elec¬ 
tronic  products,  encode  the  current  year  using  only  the  last  two  digits. 
Thus,  when  January  1. 20(Ml.  arrives,  they  may  fail  to  recogni/e  "(Mi"  as 


Box  2-1.— The  Electrical  Revolution,  the  Computer  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  Productivity 

^  Although  the  electric  dNTiamo  was  invented  well  before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  it  did  not  seem  to  fuel  large  gains  in  productivity 
until  many  years  later.  One  economic  historian  reports  that  I’.vS. 

,  productivity  grew  more  slowly  between  1890  and  1913  than  previ¬ 
ously,  but  it  increased  rapidly  between  1919  and  1929,  and  he 
attributes  half  of  the  acceleration  in  manufacturing  productivity 
I  relative  to  the  preceding  decade  to  growth  in  electric  motor  capac- 
!  ity.  Drawing  a  parallel  betw-een  this  episode  and  the  spread  of  ; 
I  computing  technology  in  our  own  time,  he  argues  that  an  extend-  i 
ed  process  of  technological  diffusion  may  now  be  under  way.  whic  h 
may  yield  large  productivity  gains  in  the  future.  Others  have 
iioted  similar  lagged  productivity  effects  following  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  steam  power  and  the  development  of  the  automobile. 

The  slow  diffusion  of  electric  power  ma>  be  explained  primarily  ■ 
by  the  need  to  build  new  factories  and  redesign  manufacturing 
processes  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new  technology. 

'  Many  manufacturers  would  have  gained  little  from  simply  replac¬ 
ing  a  large  stean'  power  unit  with  a  large  electric  power  unit  in 
the  same  factory’.  Substantial  cost  savings  wen’  available  over 
!  time  from  building  new  factories;  elc'ctric-powered  factories  could 
be  single-story  and  less  sturdy,  machinei’y  could  be  reconfigured 
more  easily,  and  the  flexibility  of  wiring  meant  that  portions 
of  plants  could  be  shut  down  individually.  However,  new 
construction  was  generally  unprofitable  until  existing  plants  had 
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the*  yrar  2000.  mistakinfi  it  instead  for  1900.  The  result  could  be  incor¬ 
rect  output  or  total  .system  failure.  .-Mlhounh  it  .sounds  to  many  at  first 
like  a  trivial  matter,  of  interest  only  to  computer  enffineers  and  pro- 
j^rnnimers.  in  fact  the  Y2K  problem  is  potentially  extremely  serious, 
fjiven  the  central  role  that  computer  technolog>-  has  taken  in  our  lives. 
Problems  caused  by  the  Y2K  bufj  in  one  company,  industry,  or  sector 
may  have  widespread  consequences  in  others. 

There  are  many  cr)nceivable  Y2K  disaster  .scenarios.  Most  involve 
disruptions  to  some  critical  infrastructure  that  links  the  rest  of  the 
economy  together,  such  as  transportation  .systems,  power  distribution 
fjrids.  or  telecommunications  or  financial  networks.  Such  disruptions 
would  likely  have  effects  that  are  more  than  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  sector  directly  affected.  Some  obser\'ers  warn  that  in  Januaiy 
2009  planes  may  stop  flying,  telephone  traffic  may  be  di.sconnected. 
financial  transactions  may  not  go  through,  power  grids  may  shut 
down,  and  so  on.  Others  have  worried  that  Social  Security  recipients 
might  n(tt  receive  their  checks  (although,  as  Box  2-2  notes,  the  Swial 

Box  2-\.— continued 

depreciated.  In  addition,  a 
,  at  the  turn  of  the  century  kept  the  price  of  labor  low  and  discour-  j 
aged  manufacturers  from  substituting  capital  for  labor.  Real 
wages  in  the  United  States  did  not  rise  enough  to  motivate  signif-  | 
icant  expansion  of  the  capital  stock  until  immigration  from 
Europe  was  curtailed  during  World  War  I.  Lastly,  implementing  ' 
the  new  processes  throughout  the  economy  required  a  consider-  | 
able  supply  of  specialized  talent— electrical  engineers  and  factory 
architects  experienced  in  the  new  designs— which  developed  only 
slowly.  I 

Whether  productivity  in  the  information  age  will  follow  the 
path  of  productivity  in  the  electric  age  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
introduction  of  computer  technology  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  ; 
the  transition  to  electric  power.  Integrating  computers  into  the 
work  environment  is  not  a  straightforward  matter:  firms  are 
clearly  still  adapting  the  organization  of  work  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  new  technology.  At  the  same  time,  the  diffusion 
of  computers  differs  from  the  spread  of  electricity  in  important 
ways.  For  example,  computers  have  already  spread  through  the 
economy  much  faster  than  electric  power  did,  at  least  in  part 
because  of  their  plunging  prices.  The  historical  analogy  is  j 
intriguing  and  has  appealing  implications,  but  even  its  main 
proponent  warns  against  taking  it  too  literally.  It  is  simply  too  i 
soon  to  know  whether  the  computer  revolution  will  generate  a  | 
j  surge  in  productivity  growth  ahead.  | 


relatively  loose  industrial  labor  market 


Box  2-2.— Preparing  Federal  Systema  for  the  Year  2000 

The  Federal  Government  is  a  sufficiently  large  player  in  ♦he  | 
economy  that  a  failure  of  its  own  operations  due  to  the  Y2K  prob¬ 
lem  would  cause  great  inconvenience  and  hardship  to  many  /nner- 
icans,  even  if  it  did  not  impact  the  macroeconomy.  The  Federal 
Government  operates  some  of  the  largest,  most  complex  computer 
S3'8tem8  in  the  world,  wt»ich  provide  services  to  millions  of  Ameri-  i 
cans.  At  the  Social  Security  Aomijustration  (SSA)  alone,  informa-  i 
tion  systems  track  annual  earnings  for  more  than  126  million  | 
workers,  take  6  million  applicaticr^s  for  benefits  each  year,  and 
make  monthly  benefit  pa>-mer.ts  to  48  million  Americans.  The  ^ 
Federal  Government  also  excharAges  vast  amouiits  of  information  i 
with  the  States,  which  administer  key  Feceral  programs  such  as  ; 
the  food  stamp  program,  Medicaid,  end  unenplOj-ment  insurance,  j 

Preparing  Fetleral  systems  for  the  year  2000  is  an  enonr  ous  i 
challenge,  and  agencies  have  mounted  aggressive  efforts  to  eivsure 
that  their  critical  services  will  not  be  .disrupted.  SSa  was  the  first 
agency  to  bogin  work  on  the  Y2K  problem,  as  long  ago  as  1989.  By 
1996  several  agencies  had  Y2K  piojects  under  way  and  were  shar¬ 
ing  information  with  each  other  about  their  efforts.  In  1935  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  foniied  an  interagenej 
committee,  wluch  it  asked  the  SSA  to  chair,  u>  coordinate  the  vai’- 
ious  Federal  efforts.  In  1998  tire  Chief  Iirformation  Officers  Coun¬ 
cil  was  assigned  the  responsibility  of  building  on  and  overseeing 
the  committee’s  work. 

Since  early  1997  tire  0MB  Las  produced  qi’arterly  reports  on 
agencies’  pn^rese  in  assessing,  remediating,  testing,  and  imple-  j 
meriting  critical  systems.  The  Administration  has  established  a  | 
goal  of  ha  ving  all  critical  systems  compliant  by  March  1999.  As  of  1 
November  16. 1998,  61  percent  were  already  compliant,  up  from  \ 
27  percent  a  yaar  earlier.  A  small  percentage  of  crit«cal  systems  j 


Security  Administration  is  already  Y2K-compliant  •  and  even  that 
hospital  life-support  .systems  might  shut  down. 

Huge  efforts  to  address  the  Y2K  problem  have  been  under  way  for 
some  time,  especially  in  large  corporations  and  financial  markets  and 
in  the  U.S.  Government  (see  Box  2-2  on  Federal  Y2K  efforts;  see  also 
Box  5-3  in  Chapter  5,  on  the  Administration’s  initiative  to  encourage 
Y2K  information  sharing  among  companies).  The  American  eccncmy  is 
large,  diverse,  and  resilient,  and  people  will  find  ways  around  those 
disruptions  that,  despite  everyone’s  best  efforts,  will  inevitably  occur. 
But  it  is  essential  to  guard  against  complacency.  Some,  in  particular 
some  smaller  companies  and  some  State  and  local  governments,  have 
not  yet  gotten  the  message. 
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j  ! 

I  Box  Z-2.— continued 

I  are  not  expected  to  meet  the  March  goal,  and  their  agencies  have 
I  been  instructed  to  produce  specific  benchmarks  showing  how  they  j 
I  will  complete  work  on  these  systems  before  January  1,  2000,  and  | 
I  to  create  contingency  plans  where  necessary.  j 

i  Federal  payment  systems  are  of  particular  concern  to  the  public 
I  and  the  economy.  Social  Security  and  veterans’  benefits  systems 
j  are  already  compliant,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  appears 
i  well  on  its  way  to  being  able  to  collect  and  process  tax  returns  and  j 
issue  refunds  in  a  timely  manner.  For  Me^care,  which  continues  I 
j  to  face  megor  system  challenges,  the  Health  Care  Financing  ' 
I  Administration  is  developing  contingency  plans  to  ensure  that  j 
I  health  care  funding  is  not  disrupted.  State-run  systems  for  j 
administering  Federal  benefit  programs  play  a  critical  role  in  dis-  I 
I  tributing  a  wide  range  of  benefits,  and  a  few  States  are  receiving  | 
increased  attention  from  Federal  agencies. 

The  0MB  also  works  with  agencies  to  ensure  that  they  have 
adequate  financial  resources  to  address  the  problem.  In  the  fall  of 
I  1998  the  Congress  provided  a  $3.35  billion  emergency  fimd  to 
j  ensure  that  unanticipated  Y2K  funding  needs  are  met  and  that  no 
system  will  fail  for  lack  of  financial  resources. 

In  February  1998  the  President’s  Council  on  Year  2000  Conver¬ 
sion  was  created  to  coordinate  the  Federal  Government’s  Y2K 
efforts.  The  council  works  with  the  0MB  to  ensure  that  agencies 
I  are  making  the  most  effective  use  of  their  financial  and  human 
j  resources  to  prepare  their  systems.  The  council  is  also  concerned 
I  with  reaching  out  beyond  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
action  on  the  problem  and  to  offer  support  to  Y2K  efforts  in  the 
private  sector,  by  State,  local,  and  tribal  governments,  and  by 
international  entities. 


Some  foreign  countries  have  only  recently  gotten  the  message  as 
well.  Thus  concern  has  shifted  recently  to  the  international  dimension. 
Y2K  problems  can  be  transmitted  not  just  from  one  company  to  anoth¬ 
er,  but  also  from  one  country  to  another.  Australia  and  Canada  are 
classed  with  the  United  States  among  those  countries  relatively  far 
along  in  their  remedial  efforts.  But  some  European  countries  have 
been  diverted  by  another  large  information  processing  task,  namely, 
that  of  converting  their  information  systems  to  deal  with  the  new 
European  currency,  the  euro,  which  came  into  existence  in  January 
1999.  In  many  countries,  preparations  are  not  as  far  along  as  they 
should  be.  The  reassuring  notion  that  developing  countries  are  not  yet 
as  dependent  on  computers  as  are  many  industrial  countries  is 
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Box  2-2.— continued 


are  not  expected  to  meet  the  March  goal,  and  their  agencies  have  j 
been  instructed  to  produce  specific  benchmarks  showing  how  they  : 
will  complete  work  on  these  systems  before  January  1,  2000,  and 
to  create  contingency  plans  where  necessary. 

Federal  payment  systems  are  of  particular  concern  to  the  public  | 
and  the  economy.  Social  Security  and  veterans’  benefits  systems 
are  already  compliant,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  appears  ; 
well  on  its  way  to  being  able  to  collect  and  process  tax  returns  and 
issue  refunds  in  a  timely  manner.  For  Medicare,  which  continues  | 
to  face  major  system  challenges,  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  is  developing  contingency  plans  to  ensure  that 
health  care  funding  is  not  disrupted.  State-run  systems  for  I 
administering  Federal  benefit  programs  play  a  critical  role  in  dis-  j 
tributing  a  wide  range  of  benefits,  and  a  few  States  are  receiving  I 
increased  attention  from  Federal  agencies.  i 

The  0MB  al.so  works  with  agencies  to  ensure  that  they  have 
!  adequate  financial  resources  to  address  the  problem.  In  the  fall  of  ' 
1998  the  Congress  provided  a  $3.35  billion  emergency  fund  to 
ensure  that  unanticipated  Y2K  funding  needs  are  met  and  that  no  ! 
system  will  fail  for  lack  of  financial  re.sources. 

In  February  1998  the  President’s  Council  on  Year  2000  Conver-  i 
sion  was  created  to  ccKirdinate  the  Federal  Government’s  Y2K 
efforts.  The  council  works  with  the  0MB  to  ensure  that  agencies 
are  making  the  most  effective  use  of  their  financial  and  human 
resources  to  prepare  their  systems.  The  council  is  also  concerned  : 
with  reaching  out  beyond  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
action  on  the  problem  and  to  offer  suppt^rt  to  Y2K  efforts  in  the 
'  private  sector,  by  State,  local,  and  tribal  governments,  and  by 
international  entities. 


Some  foreign  countries  have  only  recentlx  gotten  the  me.s.sage  as 
well.  Thus  concern  has  shifted  recently  to  tin*  international  dimension. 
Y2K  problems  can  be  transmitted  not  just  from  one  company  to  anoth¬ 
er,  but  al.so  from  one  country  to  anothei.  .Australia  .iud  Canada  are 
cla.s.sed  with  the  l-nited  Stales  among  those  countries  relatively  far 
along  in  their  remedial  efforts.  But  some  Kuropi'an  countries  have 
b«.*en  diverted  by  another  large  information  processing  ta.->k,  namely, 
that  of  converting  their  information  .systems  to  deal  with  the  new 
Kuropean  currency,  the  euro,  which  came  into  existence  in  January 
1999.  In  many  countries,  preparations  are  not  as  far  along  as  they 
should  Ih*.  The  rea.ssuring  notion  that  developing  countries  are  not  yet 
as  dependent  on  computers  as  are  many  industrial  countries  is 
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outweighed  by  the  fact  that  their  equipment  is  likely  to  be  older  and 
therefore  may  contain  more  of  the  old  two-digit  coding. 

Those  companies  and  countries  that  only  began  to  address  the  Y2K 
problem  in  1998  now  find  themselves  in  a  race  against  time.  And  any 
that  have  still  not  begun  to  deal  with  the  problem  will  probably  find 
their  efforts  have  come  too  late.  In  such  cases,  business  continuity 
planning  to  minimize  probable  disruptions  is  particularly  necessary. 

A  few  Wall  Street  forecasters  have  assigned  high  odds  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  Y2K  problem  will  lead  to  a  serious  global  recession.  Such 
forecasts  seem  excessively  dire.  Even  if  disruptions  turn  out  to  be 
more  serious  than  most  analysts  expect,  they  will  most  likely  show  up 
primarily  as  inconveniences  and  losses  in  certain  sectors.  It  is  less  like¬ 
ly  that  they  would  manifest  themselves  as  the  sort  of  economy-wide 
macroeconomic  disturbances  that  can  lead  to  a  recession.  In  other 
words,  aggregate  economic  statistics  such  as  GDP  and  employment 
will  probably  not  reflect  Y2K  effects  to  any  noticeable  extent.  However, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  state  categorically  that  a  Y2K  recession  is  not  in 
the  cards.  Computer  technology  is  so  pervasive  in  our  lives  that  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  all  the  possible  sources  of  danger. 

Some  effects  on  the  demand  side  of  the  economy  can  reasonably  be 
predicted— indeed,  they  are  already  upon  us.  First,  the  need  to  address 
the  Y2K  problem  is  already  boosting  demand  for  computer  hardware 
and  software,  both  to  retrofit  older  machines  and  programs  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  new  equipment  that  is  Y2K-compliant.  From  a  review  of  quar¬ 
terly  10-K  reports  filed  by  Fortune  500  firms,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  estimated  that  these  large  companies  will  spend  a  total  of 
$50  billion  on  Y2K  fixes.  Indeed,  this  spending  probably  helps  explain 
why  real  investment  in  computers  and  peripheral  equipment  in  late 
1998  was  running  more  than  60  percent  above  its  level  a  year  earlier. 
Sometime  later  in  1999,  it  is  likely  that  a  tendency  for  firms  to  freeze 
their  systems,  so  as  not  to  be  caught  in  midstream  when  January  1, 
2000,  arrives,  will  work  to  moderate  Y2K  spending.  Thereafter  a  sec¬ 
ond  burst  of  pent-up  computer  speiiding  may  occur,  especially  if  new 
Y2K-related  problems  are  revealed. 

The  Y2K  problem  is  also  increasing  demand  for  the  services  of  com¬ 
puter  programmers.  This  effect  should  reverse  after  2000,  if  all  goes 
well,  but  it  is  likely  to  persist  for  some  time  after  January  1.  Not  only 
may  unanticipated  glitches  be  discovered  and  need  to  be  fixed,  but 
companies  are  also  likely  to  face  a  backlog  of  upgrade  tasks  that  they 
had  postponed  in  order  to  divert  programming  resources  to  Y2K  issues. 
Economists  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  pointed  out  that  the 
increased  demand  for  computer  goods  and  services  may  not  be  sho\>'ing 
up  in  GDP,  to  the  extent  that  it  takes  the  form  of  firms  reallocating 
their  own  computer  support  services  to  work  on  the  problem.  To  the 
contrary,  they  point  to  a  negative  effect  on  productivity  resulting  from 
the  diversion  of  resources  from  what  would  otherwise  be  investment  in 
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new  productive  capacity,  and  they  estimate  a  loss  to  U.S.  productivity 
due  to  such  diversion  of  0.1  to  0.2  j)ercent  per  year  in  1998  and  1999. 

Uncertainty  over  the  performance  of  information  and  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  might  lead  firms  to  stockpile  inventories  in  the  runup  to  Janu¬ 
ary  2000.  Uncertainty  has  a  positive  effect  on  the  demand  for  inven¬ 
tories  at  every  stage  of  production,  from  raw  materials  such  as  oil  and 
other  mineral  and  agricultural  products  to  retailers’  inventories  of 
consumer  goods.  The  Y2K  inventory  effect  should  provide  a  clear 
boost  to  GDP  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1999,  offset  by  a  corresponding 
negative  effect  in  early  2000.  But  this  possibility  implies  no  particular 
distortion  of  economic  activity  and  calls  for  no  particular  policy 
response.  Given  the  intrinsic  uncertainty  created  by  Y2K,  it  is  ratio¬ 
nal  and  sensible,  even  optimal,  for  companies  to  take  the  precaution  of 
adding  a  bit  to  inventories  ahead  of  time.  There  is  no  reason  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  this  tendency  to  stockpile  will  be  greater,  or  that  it  will  be 
less,  than  what  is  appropriate. 

Disturbances  in  the  financial  sector  are  also  possible.  The  demand 
for  cash  balances,  like  the  demand  for  inventories,  is  affected  by  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Risk-averse  people  may  withdraw  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  money  from  automatic  teller  machines  on  the  way  to  their  New 
Year’s  Eve  parties  this  year.  As  any  macroeconomic  textbook  shows,  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  cash  without  an  increase  in  its  supply  can 
have  a  contractionary  effect  on  the  economy.  Unlike  the  other  factors, 
however,  this  one  is  easily  accommodated.  The  Federal  Reserve  has 
already  made  arrangements  to  ensure  that  banks  have  the  currency 
they  need  to  satisfy  a  surge  in  demand.  'Thus,  an  increased  demand  for 
cash  is  one  part  of  the  macroeconomic  equation  that  need  not  be  a 
source  of  concern. 

Effects  on  the  supply  side— notably  in  the  infrastructxire  sectors 
mentioned  above— are  the  source  of  the  more  alarming  scenarios  and 
are  much  harder  to  predict.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest  risks  lie.  There 
is  no  way  to  evaluate,  for  example,  whether  the  prospect  of  Y2K  gUtch- 
es  in  the  financial  sector  will  stoke  irrational  end-of-millennium 
unease  to  the  point  of  provoking  self-confirming  volatility  in  securities 
markets.  Banks  have  reported  that  Y2K  compliance  is  already  an 
important  factor  in  their  decisions  to  extend  credit  in  certain  foreign 
countries,  particularly  in  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  where  countries 
are  thought  to  be  among  the  least  well  prepared  for  the  Y2K  problem. 
A  tightening  of  bank  lending  in  these  regions  could  accentuate  the 
capital  scarcity  arising  from  the  recent  flight  to  quality. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  odds  that  the  Y2K  problem  will  lead 
to  a  recession.  Even  those  who  issue  pessimistic  forecasts  admit  fi^ly 
that  they  are  purely  subjective  judgments.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  prob¬ 
lem  that  lends  itself  to  formal  modeling;  macroeconomic  models  simply 
are  not  built  to  address  one-time  scenarios  such  as  a  Y2K  debacle. 
Moreover,  if  one  knew  enough  about  all  the  potential  problems  to 
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construct  an  accurate  forecasting  model,  one  would  also  know  enough 
to  go  out  and  fix  them.  But  as  always,  the  unpredictable  problems  are 
the  hardest  to  predict. 

One  can  look  to  historical  precedent— past  disruptions  of  trans¬ 
portation  or  power  systems  due  to  strikes,  weather  events,  or  techno¬ 
logical  failures,  for  example— to  see  if  anything  can  be  learned  about 
the  macroeconomic  spillover  effects.  Such  an  analysis  is  encouraging. 
Table  2-2  reports  over  20  major  disasters  that  occurred  in  the  United 
States  between  1971  and  1995,  most  of  them  weather-related,  togeth¬ 
er  with  estimates  of  their  monetary  damages.  The  adverse  impacts  on 
buildings  and  property,  even  leaving  aside  the  tremendous  human  toll, 
were  often  large:  over  1  percent  of  GDP  each  in  the  cases  of  Hurricane 
Andrew  in  1992  and  the  Northridge,  California,  earthquake  in  1994.  In 
economic  terms  these  damages  represent  a  loss  in  future  consumption; 
resources  must  be  diverted  to  replace  or  repair  the  capital  stock  that 


Table  2-2.  —  Disaster  Damage:  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts 
Estimates  of  Value  of  Structures  and  Equipment  Destroyed 


Disaster 

Area  affected 

Impact  on  NIPAs 

PerxMt 

Value 
destroyed 
(btilions  of 

1992  dollars 
at  annual  rates)' 

Earthquake _ _ _ 

Cahfomia 

1971 

1 

1.7 

Hurricane  Aims _ 

Middle  Atlantic 

1972 

II 

202 

Flood.  _  _  _  _  _ _ 

Mississippi 

1973 

II 

6.3 

TornadHt.  - _  _ _ 

Alabama.  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Dhw. 

Tennessee 

1974 

II 

1.9 

Flood,  dam  collapse _  _ 

Idaho 

1976 

II 

14 

Windstorms,  flood _ 

Kentucky.  Vir|inia.  West  Vir|inia 

1977 

II 

28 

Floods . . 

Alabama.  Mississippi.  North  Dakota 

1979 

II 

Tornadoes . . 

Arkansas.  Texas 

1979 

II 

Hurricanes  David  and  Fredtfkk. 

Alabama.  Mississippi 

1979 

III 

46 

Mudslides .  ._  . 

California 

1980 

1 

15 

Riots . .  .  _.  _.  .. 

Miami  (Florida) 

1980 

II 

1]  9 

Mount  St.  Helens  eruption _ 

Orefon.  WaJiinfton 

1980 

II 

Hurricane  Iwa . .  „  . 

Hawaii 

1982 

IV 

la? 

Floods . 

Arkansas.  Missouri 

1982 

IV 

|47 

Hurricane  Alicia . .  _ 

Texas 

1983 

III 

5.7 

Hurricanes  Elena  and  Gloria _ 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts 

198S 

III 

43 

Tropical  Storm  Juan . .  . 

Gulf  Coast 

198S 

IV 

Hunicane  Kate . 

Atlantic  Coast 

1985 

IV 

}4  2 

Floods . . . . 

Atlantic  Coast 

1985 

IV 

Hurricane  Hufo _ 

North  and  South  Carolina 

1989 

III 

17.8 

Earthquake _ 

Loma  Prieta  (California) 

1989 

IV 

158 

Fke 

Oakland  (California) 

1991 

IV 

61 

Hurricane  Andrew.  _  _  _ 

Florida  and  Louisiana 

1992 

III 

639 

Hurricane  Iniki .  _ 

Hawaii 

1992 

III 

7.9 

Winter  Storm  _  _ 

24  Eastern  States 

1993 

1 

7.9 

Floods _ 

9  Midwestern  States 

1993 

III 

8.2 

EiithuMil . .  .  _ 

Northridie  (Cabtorma) 

1994 

1 

748 

Hurricane  Opal _ 

Florida  plus  9  Southern  States 

1995 

W 

86 

'  Reflected  k  additions  to  consumption  of  fixed  capital. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis). 


has  been  lost  or  damaged.  Yet  in  most  cases  the  reduction  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  had  only  a  limited  impact  on  current  sales  and  production,  so 
that  the  disruption  did  not  show  up  in  the  national  statistics  on  output, 
income,  or  employment  for  the  year.  The  same  is  true  of  strikes,  even 
those  that  affect  the  communications  or  transportation  infrastructure. 
The  1997  strike  against  the  Nation’s  leading  private  package  delivery 
service,  for  example,  in  the  end  had  little  discernible  impact  on  GDP,  in 
part  because  firms  and  individuals  found  other  ways  to  ship  their 
packages.  Americans  are,  after  all,  very  adaptable.  Also,  output  that  is 
lost  in  one  month  is  often  made  up  the  next. 

Tb  be  sure,  it  could  be  dangerous  to  generalize  from  these  prece¬ 
dents.  A  disruption  that  affected  the  entire  country,  or  that  lasted 
more  than  a  few  weeks,  would  offer  less  scope  for  substitution.  But 
even  when  a  failure  of  major  power  cables  cut  power  to  the  central 
business  district  of  New  Zealand’s  largest  city  for  2  months  last  year, 
the  estimated  effect  on  the  year’s  GDP  growth  was  small  in  the  end. 

Tb  summeuize,  even  if  Y2K  disruptions  turn  out  to  be  on  the  serious 
side,  they  will  most  likely  show  up  primarily  as  inconveniences  and 
losses  in  some  sectors,  and  not  in  noticeable  macroeconomic  terms.  A 
survey  of  33  professional  forecasters  reported  an  average  expectation 
that  the  Y2K  problem  and  efforts  to  address  it  would  add  0.1  percent  to 
economic  growth  in  1999  and  subtract  0.3  percent  in  2000.  Given  typi¬ 
cal  yearly  fluctuations  in  GDP,  it  would  be  hard  to  identify  effects  of 
this  magnitude  after  the  fact.  'The  huge  efforts  now  under  way,  both  in 
the  government  and  in  the  corporate  sector,  should  make  a  truly  seri¬ 
ous  disruption,  let  alone  a  recession,  less  likely.  Again,  however,  it  is 
important  to  avoid  complacency.  We  should  all  redouble  our  preventive 
efforts,  to  keep  from  having  to  put  the  adaptability  of  the  eronomy  to 
the  test. 

NEAR-TERM  OUTLOOK  AND  LONG-RUN  FORECAST 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  FORECAST 

The  Administration  projects  GDP  growth  over  the  long  term  at 
roughly  2.4  percent  per  year— a  figure  consistent  with  the  experience 
so  far  during  this  business  cycle  as  well  as  with  reasonable  growth 
rates  of  the  economy’s  supply-side  components.  One  method  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  economy’s  potential  growth  is  an  empirical  regularity 
known  as  Okun’s  law,  which  can  be  illustrated  by  a  scatter  diagram 
(Chart  2-10).  The  diagram  plots  the  four-quarter  change  in  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  against  the  four-quarter  growth  rate  for  real  output. 
According  to  Okun’s  law,  the  unemployment  rate  falls  when  output 
grows  fsister  than  its  potential  rate,  and  rises  when  output  growth  falls 
short  of  that  rate.  The  rate  of  GDP  growth  consistent  with  a  stable 
unemployment  rate  is  interpreted  as  the  rate  of  potential  growth  and 
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is  estimated  as  the  location  where  the  fitted  line  in  Chart  2-10  crosses 
the  horizontal  axis— in  this  case  around  2.5  percent. 

COMPONENTS  OF  LONG-TERM  GROWTH 

Labor  Force 

In  the  long  term,  the  growth  rate  of  the  economy  is  determined  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  growth  of  its  main  supply-side  components:  population, 
labor  force  participation,  the  workweek,  and  labor  productivity 
(Table  2-3).  Of  these,  the  most  easily  understood  is  the  civilian  working- 

chart  2-10  Eatknation  of  Potontlal  GOP  Growth  by  Okun's  Law 
Real  GDP  growth  Itt  excess  of  its  potential  rate  lowers  the  unemployment  rate. 

Potential  growth  is  estimated  to  be  around  2.5  percent. 

CriAnQV  in  rwt  Ipntonmtffn  points) 


Output  gnoith  (pofotnl) 


NoW:  Chang*  In  unamptoymant  rata  m  Ih*  lourttt-quartar  to  tourth-guartar  chang*  in  tha 
damogrwrhtoaly  ad|u*iad  unantotoymani  ral*.  OtMput  groiwlh  i*  Ih*  fourlh-guaitar  to  tounh-guartar 
parcant  cTtang*  In  lha  gaomaWc  maan  of  Ih*  inoonW-  and  preducl-tid*  maasuras  of  OOP.  lWl99S 
groMdh  ratas  hav*  baan  actjuatad  tor  malhodotogical  changas.  GOP  groiMlh  in  1996  is  astmatad 
Souroas:  Oapartmanl  of  Commarc*  (Buraau  of  Eootxxnic  Analysis).  Daparlmant  of  Latxx  (Bureau  of 
Labor  StaMics).  and  CouncS  of  Economic  Advisars. 

age  population  (the  number  of  Americans  aged  16  and  over),  which  has 
grown  at  a  1.0  percent  annual  rate  over  the  past  8  years.  Official 
projections  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  point  to  a  growth  rate  of  1.0 
percent  per  year  through  2008  for  this  segment  of  the  population. 

The  labor  force  participation  rate— the  percentage  of  the  working- 
age  population  that  is  working  or  seeking  work— was  little  changed  in 
1998,  after  notable  increases  in  the  2  previous  years.  Although  no  read¬ 
ily  apparent  explanation  emerges  for  the  year-to-year  pattern,  the 
resurgence  of  strong  GDP  growth  in  1996  (following  a  slower  year),  the 
expansion  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit,  and  the  welfare  reform  law 
passed  in  the  siunmer  of  1996  probably  all  contributed  to  the  increase 
in  participation  that  year  and  in  1997.  Welfare  reform  required  States 
to  move  more  of  their  public  assistance  caseload  into  work  or  work-related 
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activities.  Most  likely,  the  boost  to  participation  from  these  efforts  wiU  be 
spread  over  the  years  between  1996  and  2002.  Evidence  for  this  effect  is 
the  rapid  rise  in  the  participation  rate  for  women  who  maintain  families. 
The  increase  in  the  participation  rate  for  this  group,  whidi  makes  up  only 
6  percent  of  the  labor  force,  accounts  for  half  of  the  increase  in  the  total 
participation  rate  over  the  past  3  years.  Hiese  labor  market  issues  are 
discussed  further  in  Chapter  3. 

On  average,  the  total  participation  rate  has  been  little  changed  since 
the  last  business-cycle  peak.  Looking  ahead,  the  Administration 
expects  the  participation  rate  to  increase  by  almost  0.2  percent  per 
year  during  the  phase-in  period  of  welfare  reform  (that  is,  through 
2002)  and  then  to  slow  to  0.1  percent  per  year  thereafter. 

Productivity 

The  official  measure  of  productivity  in  the  nonfarm  business  sector 
has  grown  at  about  a  2  percent  annual  rate  over  the  past  3  years,  sub¬ 
stantially  faster  than  the  1.1  percent  average  annual  growth  rate 
between  the  business-cycle  peaks  of  1973  and  1990.  Tb  assess  whether 


Table  2-3.— Accounting  for  Growth  in  Real  GDP,  1960-2007 
[Avefaie  annual  percent  chan|c) 


Item 

196011 

to 

19731V 

19731V 

to 

1990  III 

1990  III 
to 

1998  HI 

1998  III 
to 

20071V 

1)  Civilian  noninstitutnnal  population  aged  16  and  over _ 

1.8 

l.S 

1.0 

1.0 

2)  PLUS:  Cnniian  labor  force  participation  rate' . 

.2 

.5 

0 

.1 

3)  EQUALS:  Civilian  labor  force' . .  . 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.1 

4)  PLUS:  Cnniian  employment  rate' 

0 

-.1 

2 

-.1 

5)  EQUALS  Cnihan  employment' . . . 

2.0 

1.9 

U 

1.1 

61  PLUS:  Nonfarm  business  emptoyment  as 

a  share  of  civilian  emptoyment '  * _ 

.1 

.1 

.4 

.1 

7)  EQUALS  Nonfarm  bu»ness  employment  . 

2.1 

20 

1.6 

1.2 

8)  PLUS:  Average  weekly  hours  (nonfarm  business) _ 

-.5 

-.4 

.0 

.0 

9)  EQUALS  Hours  of  all  persons  (nonfarm  business) _ 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

12 

10)  PLUS:  Output  per  hour  (productivity,  nonfarm  business) _ 

29 

11 

14  ‘(16) 

1.3 

11)  EQUALS:  Nonfarm  business  output  . . . 

28 

3.1  ‘(33) 

2.S 

12)  PLUS  Ratio  of  real  GOP  to  nonfarm  business  output* _ 

■a 

-.1 

-.4  ‘(-.5) 

-2 

13)  EQUALS  Real  GOP . 

4i 

2.7 

2.6  ’(2.8) 

‘2.3 

'  Adiusten  for  1994  revision  of  the  Current  Population  Survey. 

*  Line  6  translates  the  cmltan  ’mployment  growth  rate  into  the  nonfarm  business  emptoyment  growth  rate. 

’  Income-sMte  definition. 

'  Line  12  translates  nonfarm  business  output  back  into  output  tor  aN  sectors  (GOP),  which  uichides  the  output  ot  farms  and 
general  gowrnment 

*  GOP  growth  IS  protected  to  fall  below  its  underlying  trend  for  this  pernd  (about  2.4  percant)  as  the  emptoyment  rate  is 
protected  to  (ad  01  percent  per  year  over  this  period. 

Note  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

The  periods  1960 II.  1973 IV.  and  1990  III  are  business<ycle  peaks 
Sources:  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis),  and  Department  of  Labor 
(Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  and  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
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the  recent  surge  in  productivity  represents  an  increase  in  long-term 
trend  growth,  several  measurement  issues  must  be  addressed,  as  well 
as  the  cyclical  behavior  of  productivity.  One  such  issue  concerns  the 
decision  to  switch  to  geometric  price  indexes  for  some  components  of 
consumption.  This  decision,  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  for  the  CPI  starting  in  1999,  was  first  implemented  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  with  last  year’s  annual  revisions  to  the  national 
income  and  product  accounts.  (The  Department  of  Commerce  used  the 
experimental  CPI  series  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  began 
releasing  in  1997.)  The  new  methodology  raised  the  measured  annual 
growth  rates  of  real  nonfarm  output  and  piXKluctivity  by  roughly  0.2 
percentage  point  per  year  for  1995  and  subsequent  years.  The  change 
did  not  apply  to  earlier  years,  because  last  year’s  annual  revision  did 
not  reach  back  that  far.  If  the  same  methods  were  applied  to  earlier 
years,  as  they  probably  will  be  with  the  next  benchmark  revision,  the 
average  annual  rate  of  productivity  growth  since  1973  might  be  1.3 
percent  rather  than  the  1.1  percent  officially  reported. 

A  second  measurement  issue  concerns  whether  real  output  is  best 
measured  on  the  product  side  (the  official  method)  or  on  the  income 
side  of  the  national  accounts,  or  by  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Since  1993, 
the  average  annual  growth  rates  of  the  income-side  measures  of  output 
and  productivity  have  been  0.5  percentage  point  higher  than  the  offi¬ 
cial  product-side  measures.  Because  both  sides  of  the  accounts  contain 
useful  information,  the  Administration’s  (unofficial)  estin'.ate  includes 
the  information  from  both  these  series  by  averaging  them— as  has 
been  done  in  Chart  2-11. 

Other,  more  fundamental  measurement  issues  exist  as  well.  Box  2-3 
discusses  attempts  to  include  environmental  benefits  in  measures  of 
national  income,  as  would  be  required  for  a  truly  comprehensive 
measure  of  economic  welfare. 

In  the  long  term,  productivity  increases  with  tiaining,  technological 
innovation,  and  capital  accumulation.  But  productivity  growth  also 
shows  considerable  variation  over  the  business  cycle,  typically  falling 
below  its  trend  during  recessions,  then  growing  faster  than  trend  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  an  expansion,  and  finally  falling  again  in  advance  of 
the  business-cycle  peak,  as  it  did  between  the  peaks  of  1980  and  1990. 
This  cyclical  behavior  can  be  captured  by  a  model  in  which  firms  only 
partially  adjust  toward  their  desired  level  of  employment  in  any  quar¬ 
ter,  because  hiring  and  firing  are  costly.  As  shown  in  Chart  2-11,  a  sim¬ 
ulation  from  this  model  shows  that  the  above-trend  growth  of  produc¬ 
tivity  in  recent  years  is  consistent  w’th  strong  output  growth  and  an 
underlying  trend  rate  of  1.3  percent. 

The  most  straightforward  conclusion  is  that  the  trend  growth  of 
labor  productivity  has  not  changed  much  during  the  post-1973  period 
and  that  recent  productivity  growth  reflects  primarily  cyclical  factors. 
Since  1994,  on  the  other  hand,  labor  productivity  has  grown  faster 
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Chart  2-1 1  Actual  Versus  Simulated  Productivity  Growth 

The  recent  behavior  of  productivity  is  consistent  with  strong  output  growth  and  a 

1 .3  percent  trerrd. 

Chained  1992  dolars  per  hour  (ratio  scale) 
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than  under  the  simulation,  and  it  remains  possible  that  the  growth 
rate  of  trend  labor  productivity  has  risen  recently.  Weighing  these  pos¬ 
sibilities,  the  Administration  has  projected  long-term  annual  growth  of 
labor  productivity  at  1.3  percent,  but  will  closely  monitor  productivity 
data  over  the  next  year  for  further  evidence  of  a  stronger  growth  rate. 

Box  2-3.— Accounting  for  the  Environment 

Economists  have  long  realized  that  GDP  is  a  measure  of  market 
output,  not  of  national  welfare.  By  design,  changes  in  GDP  pri¬ 
marily  reflect  the  value  of  goods  and  services  as  measured  in  the 
marketplace,  excluding  changes  in  leisure  time,  health  status, 
environmental  quality,  and  other  aspects  of  well-being.  Recently, 
concerns  over  sustainable  development  have  sparked  interest  in 
expanding  the  system  of  national  income  accounts  to  include  mea¬ 
sures  of  environmental  quality  and  the  stock  of  natural  resources. 
Some  people  worry  that  economic  development  may  entail  a  dete¬ 
rioration  of  environmental  quality  and  a  depletion  of  natural 
resources,  causing  national  well-being  to  fall  even  as  measured 
GDP  rises.  Proposals  for  a  “green  GDP"  attempt  to  address  this 
desire  for  a  more  comprehensive  scorecard  on  well-being  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  sustainability. 

Incorporating  environmental  and  natural  resource  assets  into  a 
unified  system  of  national  income  accounts  is  exceedingly  difficult. 


1981  1983  1985  1987  1989  1991  1993  1995  1997 


Note  Productivity  has  been  ad|usted  lor  methodological  changes  and  is  delmed  as  the  average  ot  the 
income-  and  product-side  measures 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis).  Department  of  Labor  (Bureau  of 
Labor  of  Statistics).  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  and  Councit  of  Economic  Advisers 


Box  2^.— continued 

however.  Important  aspects  of  environmental  quality  must  first  be 
measured  in  physical  units,  which  then  must  somehow  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  common  economic  measure  (dollars).  There  is  little 
agreement  about  how  to  value  many  aspects  of  environmental 
quality,  or  even  on  methods  for  establishing  such  values.  For 
example,  setting  a  dollar  value  on  the  health  and  aesthetic  bene¬ 
fits  of  lowering  air  pollution  raises  a  host  of  difficult  philosophical 
and  technical  issues. 

These  problems  have  led  most  coxintries  to  abandon  the  quest  to 
incorporate  the  environment  formally  into  GDP.  An  alternative 
favored  by  Eurostat,  the  statistical  office  of  the  European  Union, 
is  to  report  only  physical  measures  of  different  aspects  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality.  This  approach  makes  no  attempt  to  aggregate 
these  various  estimates  into  a  common  imit  of  measure,  and  no  ' 
attempt  to  estimate  green  GDP.  Rather,  separate  accounts  track 
vsuious  measures  of  environmental  quality  individually. 

An  inteimediate  approach,  used  by  the  United  Nations  System 
of  Environmental  and  Economic  Accounting  and  in  prototype 
accounts  developed  by  the  United  States,  is  a  system  of  satellite 
accounts  to  account  for  certain  important  aspects  of  environmen¬ 
tal  quality.  These  accounts,  although  developed  to  be  consistent 
with  the  system  of  national  income  accounts,  are  not  restricted  to 
the  same  definitions  and  methods.  This  flexibility  allows  them  to 
focus  on  issues  of  particular  interest  and  to  be  tailored  to  available 
information.  As  information  and  methods  of  valuation  improve, 
the  system  of  satellite  accounts  would  move  closer  to  a  unified  set 
of  economic  and  en'dronmental  accounts. 

The  satellite  accounts  approach  allows  the  system  of  national 
income  accounts  to  address  two  fundamentally  different  needs. 
There  will  always  be  a  need  for  a  frequently  updated  measure  of 
market-based  goods  and  services  for  both  government  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  which  GDP  fulfills.  A  broader  measure  of  well-being  is 
also  needed,  even  though  it  is  likely  to  be  less  precise  and  avail¬ 
able  less  fi^uently,  and  this  the  satellite  accounts  can  provide. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  need  to  choose  between  them. 


INFLATION:  FLAT  OR  FALLING? 

The  key  to  the  longevity  of  this  expansion  has  been  low  inflation. 
Direct  measures  of  the  strain  on  productive  capacity,  such  as  the 
unemployment  rate  and  the  capacity  utilization  rate,  play  a  role  in 
determining  whether  the  economy  has  reached  the  limits  of  its  capacity. 
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But  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  direction  of  inflation  that  signals 
whether  or  not  the  capacity  limit  has  been  breached.  Over  the  past  2 
years,  low  and  stable  inflation  has  allowed  decisionmakers,  both  in 
business  and  in  government,  to  focus  primarily  on  growth  rather  than 
on  bottlenecks. 

In  addition  to  its  importance  for  policy  decisions,  the  level  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  inflation  are  important  variables  in  long-term  economic  and 
budget  projections.  In  this  context  it  is  important  to  note  the  gap  that 
has  developed  between  inflation  as  measured  by  the  CPI  and  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  inflation  included  in  the  national  income  accounts.  The  broad¬ 
est  measure  of  inflation  for  goods  and  services  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  the  chain-weighted  price  index  for  GDP,  which  increased 
only  1.0  percent  over  the  four  quarters  ending  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1998,  almost  a  percentage  point  below  its  year-earlier  pace.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  CPI  posted  a  larger  increase— and  less  of  a  deceleration— 
over  the  past  year,  despite  a  much  larger  weight  for  petroleum  prices, 
which  fell  during  the  year.  The  difference  becomes  striking  when  one 
focuses  on  the  contrast  between  two  price  measures  that  appear  to 
have  the  same  coverage;  the  price  index  from  the  national  income 
accounts  for  personal  consumption  expenditures  excluding  food  and 
energy  (the  core  PCE),  and  the  CPI  excluding  food  and  energy  (the 
core  CPI).  As  Chart  2-12  shows,  the  core  CPI  inflation  rate  has  been 
roughly  flat  for  the  past  year  at  about  2.4  percent,  whereas  that  of  the 
core  PCE  has  slowed  to  1.1  percent  for  the  four  quarters  ending  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1998,  from  a  1.9  percent  increase  during  the 
year-earlier  period.  Furthermore,  the  difference  that  has  opened  up 
between  these  two  series  has  no  historical  precedent.  What  could 
cause  such  a  divergence? 

More  than  half  of  the  deceleration  in  the  core  PCE  over  the  past  year 
is  accounted  for  by  price  imputations.  National  income  accountants 
impute  prices  for  components  of  the  consumer  market  basket  for  which 
there  is  no  nationally  collected  price  measure.  These  items  include  lot¬ 
teries,  insurance,  and  financial  intermediation.  One  of  these  imputed 
prices  (that  for  “fiw”  checking  accounts)  slowed  sharply  over  the  past 
year.  Because  these  imputations  tell  iis  little  about  the  course  of  infla¬ 
tion,  it  is  more  useful  to  focus  on  an  index  that  excludes  imputations 
(Chart  2-12). 

Excluding  imputations,  the  index  for  the  core  PCE  still  shows  lower 
inflation  than  does  the  core  CPI,  and  a  gap  between  the  series  has 
opened  up  over  the  past  few  years.  The  major  sources  of  the  difference 
are  in  the  treatment  of  medical  care  and  housing.  The  price  index  for 
medical  care  in  the  PCE,  which  was  formerly  an  aggregation  of  mostly 
CPI  components,  has  now  shifted  toward  an  aggregation  of  compo¬ 
nents  from  the  producer  price  index.  Over  the  four  quarters  ending  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1998,  medical  prices  in  the  PCE  index  have 
increased  much  less  (2.2  percent)  than  the  CPI  measure  of  the  same 
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Chari  2-12  Three  Measures  of  Core  Inflatton 

Inflation  as  measured  by  the  core  CPI  was  flat  in  1998.  In  contrast,  the  core  PCE 
measure  fell,  although  less  so  excluding  imputations. 
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Note.  Inflation  «  measured  as  the  lour-quader  percent  change  in  the  three  measures 
Sources:  Depailment  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Economic  AnalysM).  Oeparlmenf  of  Labor  (Bureau  of 
Labor  Statist),  and  Council  of  Economic  Advners 

concept  (3.5  percent).  Although  the  increase  in  housing  prices  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  both  indexes  (because  the  PCE  housing  index  uses  CPI  sources), 
housing  is  twice  as  important  in  the  CPI  as  in  the  PCE  price  index. 
This  difference  in  weight,  together  with  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
housing  relative  to  the  overall  index,  means  that  housing  has  also  been 
a  source  of  the  difference  between  the  CPI  and  PCE  inflation  mea¬ 
sures.  At  this  time,  with  no  compelling  reason  to  prefer  one  index  to 
the  other,  it  is  best  to  keep  an  eye  on  both. 

In  addition  to  the  price  index  of  the  core  PCE,  other  price  indexes 
from  the  national  income  accounts  are  increasing  at  or  below  an  annu¬ 
al  rate  of  1  percent  per  year.  One  of  these,  the  price  index  for  nonfarm 
business  output  (which  is  aggregated  from  consumption  prices  as  well 
as  prices  of  other  spending  components)  increased  at  only  a  0.5  percent 
annual  rate  in  the  past  four  quarters.  Can  this  low  rate  persist? 

Whatever  the  rate  of  inflation  today,  in  the  long  run  the  inflation  of 
business  prices  will  likely  gravitate  toward  the  rate  of  increase  in 
trend  unit  labor  costs— that  is,  the  increase  in  hourly  compensation 
less  the  rate  of  trend  productivity  growth.  Until  recently,  one  measure 
of  trend  unit  labor  costs  (namely,  the  ECI  measure  of  hourly  compen¬ 
sation,  described  earlier  in  the  chapter,  less  the  trend  in  productivity) 
has  closely  matched  the  rate  of  price  increases  in  the  nonfarm  business 
sector  (Chart  2-13).  However,  a  large  gap  has  opened  up  recently,  with 
the  ECI-based  measure  of  trend  unit  labor  costs  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
2.5  percent  over  the  past  four  quarters  (a  3.8  percent  increase  in 
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hourly  compensation  less  1.3  percent  trend  productivity  growth),  in 
contrast  with  an  increase  of  0.5  percent  in  prices  in  the  nonfarm  busi¬ 
ness  sector.  The  historical  pattern  suggests  that  this  gap  will  close,  and 
it  could  do  so  through  either  higher  price  inflation,  lower  wage  infla¬ 
tion,  or  higher  trend  productivity  growth.  The  eventual  outcome  may 
involve  some  combination  of  all  three,  but  the  inertia  in  wages  and 
trend  productivity  growth  suggests  that  most  of  the  correction  will 
come  from  a  higher  rate  of  inflatior.  of  ronfarm  business  prices,  at 
least  as  measured  in  the  national  income  accounts.  If  this  price  mea¬ 
sure  gravitates  upward,  it  will  close  not  only  the  gap  between  prices 
and  trend  unit  >abor  costs,  but  also  the  gap  between  the  price  mea¬ 
sures  f:-om  the  national  income  accounts  and  the  CPI.  Accordingly,  the 
Administration  projects  that  inflation  ns  measured  by  the  GDP  price 
index  will  rise  to  2.1  percent  by  2000.  At  the  same  time,  the  CPI  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  rise  at  a  2.3  percent  annual  rate— about  the  current  rate  of 
increase  of  the  core  CPI. 

003^2-13  innatiop  and  Trend  Unit  Labor  Costs 

Oiitput  price  ir.fation  has  followed  frond  unit  labor  costs  untH  recently. 
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Sources:  Oeparment  ol  Commerce  (Bireau  ol  Econocnc  Analysis).  Oepartmerl  of  Labor  (Bureau  of 
Labo'  Sialistics),anO  Council  of  Economic  A(Nisa>s. 

WHAT  HAS  HELD  INFLATION  IN  CHECK? 

Inflation  has  been  steady  or  falling  despite  an  unemployment  rate 
that  has  been  below  5  percent  since  July  1397.  A  model  of  inflation  that 
included  cniy  the  unemployment  rate  and  inflation  expectations  would 
have  predicted  a  pickup  of  inflation  during  this  period.  Three  factors 
that  have  held  measured  inflation  down  over  this  period  have  been 
pressure  from  the  intemationai  environment  (including  low  oil  prices). 


a  level  of  capacity  utilization  that  is  low  relative  to  the  unemployment 
rate,  and  certain  methodological  changes  in  the  officifil  measure  of 
inflation.  But  even  taking  these  factors  into  account,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  associated  with  stable  inflation  (the  nonaccelerating- 
inflation  rate  of  unemployment,  or  NAIRU)  has  probably  edged  lower. 

Conditions  in  the  international  environment  have  restrained  infla¬ 
tion.  The  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  has  risen  substantially 
over  most  of  the  past  3  years,  both  oil  and  nonoil  import  prices  have 
been  falling,  and  exporters  of  U.S.  goods  face  stiff  competition.  On  the 
import  side,  prices  of  nonpetroleum  goods  have  fallen  at  about  a  4  per¬ 
cent  annual  rate,  on  average,  during  the  past  3  years  (Chart  2-14). 

Chart  2-14  Export  and  Import  Prlcas  Versus  the  CPI  arid  GDP  Prica  Index 
Export  arxj  import  price  declines  have  held  down  inflation. 
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Souiom:  OapaitiTwnt  ol  Commerce  (Bureau  01  Economic  Analysis)  and  Department  ol  Latxx  (Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics). 


With  the  share  of  nonpetroleum  imports  at  about  15  percent  of  con¬ 
sumption,  these  imports  account  for  about  0.6  percentage  point  of  the 
reduction  in  consumer  price  inflation.  Meanwhile  exporters  of  U.S. 
goods  have  cut  prices  by  about  3^  percent  per  year  over  the  past  3 
years,  presumably  to  match  stiff  competition  abroad.  With  goods 
exports  at  about  8  percent  of  GDP,  export  prices  have  subtracted  about 
0.3  percentage  point  from  the  inflation  rate  as  measured  by  the  GDP 
price  index.  In  recent  months  the  dollar  has  retraced  some  of  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  1995-98  period,  and  so  the  damping  effect  on  inflation 
may  not  be  as  forceful  over  the  medium  term. 

Capacity  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  utilities  has  grown  at  a  5^ 
percent  annual  rate  over  the  past  3  years,  outpacing  growth  in 
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production  at  4%  percent.  Consequently,  the  capacity  utilization  rate 
has  dropped  to  a  level  that  is  now  1  index  point  below  its  long-term 
average  of  82.1  percent  of  capacity.  This  slack  in  capacity  is  the  legacy 
of  a  sustained  high  level  of  industrial  investment  and  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  tightness  in  labor  markets.  Over  most  of  the  postwar 
era,  slack  in  capacity  has  moved  with  the  unemployment  rate,  and  so 
these  two  measures  usually  tell  much  the  same  story.  However,  in  cur¬ 
rent  circumstances  the  excess  industrial  capacity  offsets  some  of  the 
tightness  in  labor  markets. 

A  final  reason  for  the  slowing  of  reported  price  indexes  has  been 
methodological  changes  to  both  the  CPI  and  the  indexes  used  in  the 
national  income  accounts  (Box  2-4).  In  general,  these  changes  have 
reduced  the  measured  rate  of  inflation.  For  the  CPI,  methodological 
changes  made  from  1995  through  1998  reduced  the  rate  of  CPI  infla¬ 
tion  by  about  0.44  percentage  point.  Changes  to  be  introduced  in  1999 
and  2000  will  reduce  it  by  an  additional  0.24  percentage  point. 


Box  2-4.— Methodological  Changes  to  Price  Measurement 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  and  the  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Analysis  (BELA)  have  recently  made  several  methodological 
changes  that  have  improved  the  accuracy  of  the  consumer  price 
index  and  the  price  indexes  in  the  national  income  accounts.  One 
of  these  changes  goes  into  effect  this  year  (Table  2-4).  Most  of  the 
improvements  made  by  the  BLS  have  reduced  the  measured 
increase  in  the  CPI,  and  many  will  also  affect  the  deflation  of 
nominal  output  and  therefore  raise  the  growth  rate  of  metisured 
real  GDP.  Changes  made  through  1998  include  the  substitution  of 
generic  drugs  when  patents  expire  on  proprietary  brands;  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  problem  in  rotating  new  stores  into  the  survey 
through  a  procedure  called  “seasoning”  (a  problem  that  was  cor¬ 
rected  first  in  the  food  category  and  later  in  other  categories  of 
goods);  a  modification  of  the  formula  for  measuring  increases  in 
rent;  a  change  to  measuring  prices  on  hospital  bills  rather  than 
the  prices  of  hospital  inputs;  a  switch  to  measuring  computer 
prices  by  the  computers’  intrinsic  characteristics  (“hedonics”);  and 
an  update  of  the  market  basket  fix)m  one  based  on  the  1982-84 
period  to  one  based  on  1993-95.  A  change  scheduled  for  this  year  is 
the  use  of  geometric  rather  than  arithmetic  means  to  address  sub¬ 
stitution  bias  within  categories;  next  year  the  BLS  will  bring  in 
the  results  of  more  frequent  rotation  of  the  items  sampled  in  cate¬ 
gories  with  many  new  product  introductions. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  changes  made  through  1998  has  been 
to  lower  the  CPI  inflation  rate  by  0.44  percentage  point  per  year. 
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Box  2^— continued 


Changes  to  be  implemented  in  1999  and  2000  will  lower  CPI 
inflation  by  a  furtitier  0.20  and  0.04  percentage  point  per  year.  The 
BEA  brou^t  the  geometric  CPI  components  into  the  national 
income  accounts  during  the  annual  revision  of  July  1998.  In  this 
revision  the  bocdus  were  open  only  for  the  3  previous  years,  and  so 
-  the  effect  of  the  geometric  CPIs  now  b^pns  in  1995.  In  the  bendi- 
mark  revision  scheduled  far  Octo^r  1999,  this'effect  will  be  taken 
back  farther  into  the  hutorical  record.  The  BEA  has  also  recently 
switched  from  using,  the  CPi  to  uaipg  the  producer  {»ioe  index  - 
(PPD  to  deflate  physicians'  Sie^oes  and  the  sernces  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  for-pr^  hospitals.  These  change^  made  M  the  Jidy  . 
1997  mmual  revisimt  of  the  national  income  a^unts,  reached 
back  to  1994.  Because  measures  of  th^'prioes  have  been 

r  idcreasing  lees  than  oetopfutdile  CPls^  reduce  the 

-^vrato  of  increase  price  index  ^  GDP^.and^ 

rtdse  CKP  grdw^  Th^  in  addition  to  those  pas^ 

j-  ttubugh  from  the  CPl^  ViU  cumulated  io  raise  the  annual 

'  growth  rate  of  real  GDP  by  6SSd  Mrcentoge  potot  by  2000.  -  ‘ ' 


Table  2-4.—  Expected  Effects  of  Methodological  Changes 
on  the  CPI  and  Real  GDP 


Change 

Year  ettect 
is  felt 

Percentage-point 
ettect  on 

In  the 

CPI 

In  the 

NIPAs 

CPI 

percent 

change 

GOP 

percent 

change 

PPIs  tor  hospitals  and  physicians  . 

(1) 

1993. 1994 

111 

06 

Generic  presciiptwn  drugs  . 

199S 

1995 

-01 

00 

Food  at  home  seasoning  . 

1995 

1978 

-04 

03 

Owners  equivalent  rent  formula _  . 

1995 

1978 

-.10 

03 

Rent  comp^e  estimator _ _ _ _ _ 

1995 

1978 

03 

-01 

General  seasoning . . . . 

1996 

(II 

-.10 

(1) 

Hospital  services  inde* . . . 

1997 

(1) 

-01 

(1) 

Personal  computer  hedonics _ _ _ _ 

1998 

01 

-04 

00 

Updated  market  basket . . . . . 

1998 

(11 

-.17 

(11 

Geometric  means _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1999 

1995 

-.20 

15 

Rotation  by  item _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2000 

2000 

-04 

03 

Pre-1999  _ _ _ _ 

-44 

.26 

1999  and  after . . . . 

-24 

03 

TOTAL . . . . . . 

-68 

29 

'  Not  relevant  for  this  indei. 

'  The  entire  NIPA  series  back  to  1948  reflects  this  methodology  change,  so  that  there  is  no 
discontinuity  in  the  series. 

Sources:  Department  ot  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis).  Department  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  and 
Councd  ot  Economic  Advisers 
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A  proper  accounting  for  these  changes  can  explain  in  part  the  recent 
low  inflation  in  terms  of  the  CPI  (although  not  that  in  terms  of  the 
GDP  price  index).  The  rest  can  be  explained  by  some  combination  of 
low  nonoil  import  prices,  low  oil  prices,  and  a  downtick  in  the  NAIRU. 
But  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  know  exactly  which  combination  of  these 
factors  is  the  right  one. 

THE  NEAR-TERM  OUTLOOK 

Both  supply-  and  demand-side  considerations  argue  for  some  mod¬ 
eration  in  real  GDP  growth  from  its  rapid  3.7  percent  annual  pace  of 
the  past  3  years.  On  the  supply  side,  the  unemployment  rate  has  fall¬ 
en  by  about  0.4  percentage  point  per  year  over  the  past  3  years,  and  it 
is  questionable  whether  a  further  decline  of  this  magnitude  could  be 
accommodated  without  inflationary  consequences.  Labor  force  growth 
has  not  kept  up  with  demand  for  labor  in  the  past  2  years,  nor  can  it  be 
expected  to  keep  up  with  a  repetition  of  that  kind  of  demand  growth. 

On  the  demand  side,  private  consumption  and  fixed  investment  are 
expected  to  grow  less  rapidly  in  1999  than  they  did  in  1998.  Consump¬ 
tion,  which  constitutes  two-thirds  of  demand,  rose  at  more  than  a  5 
percent  annual  rate  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1998.  Growth  of 
consumer  spending,  which  was  well  in  excess  of  the  growth  rate  of  dis¬ 
posable  personal  income,  reflected  the  remarkable  growth  of  stock 
market  values.  As  a  consequence,  the  saving  rate  fell  almost  2  per¬ 
centage  points  over  the  year,  finally  dropping  to  near  zero  by  year’s 
end.  Unless  the  stock  market  continues  to  surge,  consumption  is  like¬ 
ly  to  grow  at  a  more  moderate  pace.  Continued  real  income  growth  is 
likely  to  motivate  further,  but  smaller,  consumption  gains. 

Business  equipment  investment  grew  at  an  extraordinary  26  per¬ 
cent  annual  rate  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
of  double-digit  growth.  Business  purchases  of  computers  accounted  for 
much  of  this  growth;  the  rapid  pace  of  innovation  in  the  computer 
industry  is  driving  new  investment,  and  prices  have  been  falling 
sharply.  But  equipment  investment  decelerated  sharply  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1998.  Investment  in  business  structures  has  been  about  flat 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half  Low  capacity  utilization  may  be  one  fac¬ 
tor  limiting  investment  growth.  However,  as  long  as  the  relative  price 
of  equipment  is  falling,  it  is  likely  that  business  investment  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  faster  than  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Strong  real  income  growth,  together  with  the  drop  in  mortgage 
interest  rates  over  the  past  year,  is  also  buojdng  residential  invest¬ 
ment.  The  1.62-million-unit  pace  of  housing  starts  in  1998  was  the 
highest  in  a  decade.  Even  if  mortgage  rates  remain  around  their  cur¬ 
rent  low  levels,  housing  activity  and  residential  investment  are  likely 
to  edge  down  because  of  demographic  factors  and  the  lack  of  pent-up 
demand  after  several  years  of  strong  growth. 
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Nonfarm  manufacturing  and  trade  inventories  also  grew  rapidly  in 
1998,  but  no  faster  than  sales.  The  (nominal)  inventory-to-sales  ratio 
was  thus  little  changed  over  the  year  and  remains  at  one  of  its  lowest 
levels  ever  (Chart  2-15).  Nevertheless,  if  the  components  of  final 
demand  were  to  decelerate  to  a  more  modest  rate  in  1999,  the  level  of 

Chari  2-15  Inventory-to-Sales  Ralio  (Nonfarm  Business) 

Oespile  recent  sirong  slockbuilding.  invenlories  remain  lean  wilh  respeci  to  sales. 

MonVis'  supply 


Note  Based  on  data  in  currant  prices 

Sources:  Oepartment  ot  Comrrterce  (Bureau  ot  Economic  Arralysis)  and  National  Bureau  ot  EcorKxnic 

Research 

inventory  investment  would  have  to  drop  in  order  for  this  lean  inventory 
posture  to  be  maintained. 

Some  restraint  is  likely  to  come  from  the  international  economy,  as 
the  rise  in  the  dollar  over  the  past  3  years  and  the  continued  restruc¬ 
turing  of  several  Asian  economies  have  already  weakened— and  will 
continue  to  weaken— demand  for  American-made  products.  Because 
the  direction  of  trade  responds  with  a  lag  to  changes  in  the  exchange 
rate,  the  appreciation  of  the  dollar  over  the  past  2  years  is  likely  to 
boost  demand  for  imports  and  limit  growth  of  exports  in  1999.  As  a 
result,  net  exports  are  likely  to  become  more  negative  in  1999, 
although  they  probably  will  not  decline  as  much  as  in  1998. 

Up  to  now,  the  Asian  economic  crisis  has  not  had  the  negative  effect 
on  the  U.S.  economy  that  was  anticipated  a  year  ago.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  larger-than-expected  drop  in  import  prices  have  offset 
much  of  the  direct  loss  of  exports.  On  the  one  hand,  American  exports 
to  the  Asian  economies  most  affected  by  the  crisis  have  fallen  about 
$30  billion  (in  nominal  dollars)  since  the  second  quarter  of  1997. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  weakness  abroad  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
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lowering  the  price  of  imported  crude  oil,  which  has  fallen  almost  $8  per 
barrel  from  precrisis  levels.  Because  the  United  States  purchases 
about  billion  barrels  of  foreign  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
per  year,  the  resulting  $27  billion  saving  on  the  national  oil  import  bill 
offsets  almost  all  of  the  loss  in  exports  to  Asia.  In  addition,  the  drop  in 
nonpetroleum  import  prices  and  the  price  discipline  imposed  on 
exporters  who  compete  in  international  markets  have  held  down  infla¬ 
tion  by  about  half  a  percentage  point,  as  discussed  earlier.  Low  infla¬ 
tion  has  in  turn  allowed  interest  rates  to  be  lower,  and  domestic 
demand  higher,  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

A  moderation  in  output  growth  to  2.0  percent  is  projected  for  the  next  3 
years— about  half  a  percentage  px>int  below  the  econom5r’s  long-term 
growth  rate,  but  roughly  in  line  with  the  consensus  of  professional 
economic  forecasters  (Thble  2-5).  Over  these  3  years  the  unemployment 


Table  2-5.— Administration  Forecast 


Item 

Actual 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

: - 1 

2003 

2004 

2005 

1997 

Percent  change,  fourth  quarter  to  fourth  quarter 

NominiIGDP  . . . 

S.6 

‘4.5 

4.0 

B 

4.1 

45 

4.5 

45 

46 

Real  GDP  (chain-type) _ 

38 

'35 

2.0 

B 

2.0 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

GDP  price  indei  (chain-type)  . . 

1.7 

'.9 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

21 

21 

2.1 

2.1 

Consumer  price  indei  (CP1-U) _ 

1.9 

1.5 

2.3 

B 

2.3 

B 

B 

B 

2.3 

Calendar  year  average 

Unemployment  rate  (percent) _ 

49 

■ 

48 

50 

5.3 

B 

53 

5.3 

53 

Interest  rate.  3-month  Treasury  bills  (percent)  ._ 

5.1 

H 

B 

43 

4.3 

fl 

44 

fl 

44 

Interest  rate.  10-year  Treasury  notes  (percent) _ 

64 

B 

H 

5.0 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 

B 

54 

Nonfarm  payroll  employment  (millions) _ 

122.7 

M25.8 

1292 

130.5 

132.1 

1340 

137.9 

'  Forecast 
’  Preliminary 

Sources:  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis).  Department  of  Labor 
(Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics).  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 


rate  is  projected  to  edge  up  slowly  to  5.3  percent— the  middle  of 
the  range  of  unemployment  compatible  with  stable  inflation.  There¬ 
after,  the  Administration’s  forecast  is  built  around  a  groMrth  rate  of 
p>otential  output  of  2.4  prercent  per  year.  The  Administration  does  not 
believe  that  2.4  p>ercent  annual  growth  is  the  best  the  economy  can  do; 
rather,  this  projection  reflects  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  effects  of 
Administration  p>olicies  to  promote  education  and  investment  and  to 
balance  the  budget.  The  outcome  could  be  even  better— as  indeed  it 
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has  been  for  the  past  3  years.  But  the  Administration’s  forecast  is  used 
for  a  very  important  purpose:  to  project  Federal  revenues  and  outlays 
so  that  the  government  can  live  within  its  means.  For  this  purpose, 
excessive  optimism  is  dangerous  and  can  stand  in  the  way  of  making 
difficult  but  necessary  budget  decisions.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive 
pessimism  can  force  difficiilt  decisions  where  none  was  required.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  only  worthy  objective  is  the  creation  of  a  soimd 
forecast  that  points  to  the  eventual  outcome  using  all  available 
information  as  fully  as  possible. 

As  of  December  1998,  the  current  economic  expansion,  having  lasted 
93  months,  was  the  longest  ever  during  peacetime  and  the  second 
longest  on  record.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  expansion  can¬ 
not  continue.  As  the  1996  Economic  Report  of  the  President  argued, 
expansions  do  not  die  of  old  age.  Instead,  postwar  expansions  have 
ended  because  of  rising  inflation,  financial  imbalances,  or  inventory 
overhangs.  None  of  these  conditions  exist  at  present.  The  most  likely 
prognosis  is  therefore  the  same  as  last  year’s:  sustained  job  creation 
and  continued  noninflationaiy  growth. 
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CHAPTERS 


Benefits  of  a  Strong  Labor  Market 

THE  NATIOITS  LABOR  MARKET  is  performing  at  record  levels: 
the  number  of  workers  employed  is  at  an  all-time  high,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  is  at  a  30-year  low,  and  real  (inflation-adjusted)  wages  are 
increasing  after  years  of  stagnation.  Groups  whose  economic  status 
has  not  improved  in  the  past  decades  are  now  experiencing  progress. 
The  real  wages  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  have  risen  rapidly  in  the  past 
2  to  3  years,  and  their  unemployment  rates  are  at  long-time  lows; 
employment  among  male  high  school  dropouts,  single  women  with 
children,  and  immigrants,  as  well  as  among  blacks  and  Hispanics,  has 
increased;  and  the  gap  in  earning^  between  immigrant  and  native 
workers  is  narrowing. 

The  most  recent  data  also  show  that  the  employment  relationship  is 
strong.  Job  displacement— job  losses  due  to  layoffs,  plant  closures,  and 
the  like— has  declined  substantially  since  the  1993-95  period,  and 
among  those  who  have  been  displaced,  the  share  that  have  found  new 
work  has  increased.  These  reemployed  workers  still  typically  earn  less 
on  the  new  job  than  at  the  job  they  lost,  but  these  wage  losses  are  at 
record  lows.  Moreover,  the  popular  assertion  that  secure  lifetime  jobs 
are  disappearing  appears  to  be  overstated.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
the  picture  is  entirely  benign;  some  groups  have  experienced  declines 
in  job  tenure  since  the  1980s,  and  the  rate  of  job  displacement  remains 
relatively  high  given  the  current  strength  of  the  labor  market,  lb 
address  these  and  other  problems,  this  Administration  has  undertaken 
a  number  of  measures  to  strengthen  education  and  job  training  and  to 
promote  lifelong  learning. 

Besides  spreading  the  benefits  of  economic  growth  more  widely,  the 
robust  labor  market  has  generated  other,  less  obvious  benefits.  It  has 
contributed  to  a  decrease  in  welfare  case  loads,  allowing  States  and 
localities  to  focus  increased  resources  on  designing  and  implementing 
welfare  reform.  In  addition,  low  unemployment  and,  especially,  the  rise 
in  average  wages  may  have  contributed  to  a  reduction  in  crime.  Several 
studies  have  demonstrated  an  inverse  relationship  between  labor 
market  opportunities  and  criminal  behavior:  the  better  the  options  in 
legal  employment,  the  less  likely  are  potential  criminals  to  commit 
crimes. 

The  chapter  begins  by  documenting  economy-wide  developments  in 
the  labor  market  in  the  past  few  years  within  the  context  of  longer  nm 
changes.  It  then  focuses  on  recent  improvements  experienced  by  workers 
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who  have  traditionally  not  fared  as  well  in  the  labor  market,  including 
hi^  school  dropouts,  blacks,  Hispanics,  youth,  immigrants,  and  single 
mothers.  The  chapter  then  goes  on  to  examine  some  important  but  less 
obvious  side  benefits  of  the  tight  labor  market.  This  is  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  evidence  on  changes  in  the  relationship  between  workers  and 
employers,  including  job  displacement,  job  tenure,  and  the  contingent 
work  force.  Finally,  the  chapter  reviews  recent  policy  developments  to 
promote  job  training  and  lifelong  learning. 

ECONOMY-WIDE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 
LABOR  MARKET 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  usual  indicators  of  labor  market  progress— employment,  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  wages— show  that  working  men  and  women  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  ongoing  economic  expansion.  Employment  is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  with  133  million  Americans  at  work  in  December  1998,  and 
only  4.3  percent  of  the  labor  force  unemployed.  Having  fallen  from  7.3 
percent  in  January  1993,  the  unemployment  rate  is  at  its  lowest  level 
since  February  1970  (Chart  3-1). 


Chart  3-1  Unwnployinent  and  Diacouragad  Workars 

The  unemployment  rate  is  at  its  lowest  level  since  Febmary  1970.  IndiKkng 

discourag^  workers  increases  the  rate  by  at  most  four-teriths  6(  a  percentage  point. 


1969  1973  1977  1981  1965  1969  1993  1997 

Note:  Diacouragad  (wortrera  and  the  unamptoymara  rala  Including  ttiam  ara  annual  averagaa. 
Sourca:  Oapartmem  ol  Labor  (Buraau  ct  Labor  SlalMica). 


Data  on  discouraged  workers  provide  further  evidence  of  a  strong 
labor  market.  The  number  of  discouraged  workers— workers  who  are 
not  employed  and  who  have  not  looked  for  work  in  the  past  4  weeks 
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because  they  did  not  think  they  could  find  a  job— has  shrunk  by  one- 
third  since  1994,  the  earliest  year  for  which  comparable  data  are  avail¬ 
able.  Discouraged  workers  are  not  counted  in  the  labor  force  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  captured  in  the  official  unemployment  rate.  However, 
because  there  are  so  few  discouraged  workers,  redefining  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  to  include  them  as  unemployed  increases  the  unemployment 
rate  by  no  more  than  0.4  percentage  point  (see  Chart  3-1). 

Much  of  the  growth  in  employment  reflects  an  increase  in  the  share 
of  women  looking  for  and  finding  jobs.  More  women  than  ever  before 
have  joined  the  labor  force;  among  women  aged  25-64,  72.4  percent 
were  working  or  seeking  work  in  1998,  up  from  70.2  percent  in  1993 
and  33.1  percent  in  1948.  The  labor  force  participation  rate  among 
men  aged  25-64  gradually  declined  during  the  1960s  and  early  1970s, 
but  it  has  remained  steady  at  about  88  percent  ever  since. 

A  tight  labor  market  in  a  high-employment  economy  means  that 
more  men  and  women  who  are  looking  for  jobs  are  finding  them,  and 
finding  them  faster.  Those  unemployed  in  1998  had  been  searching  for 
work  an  average  of  14.5  weeks,  down  from  18.8  weeks  in  1994,  the  ear¬ 
liest  year  with  comparable  data.  The  average  length  of  a  spell  of  unem¬ 
ployment  is  sensitive  to  the  number  of  those  undergoing  long  spells.  In 
1998,  14.1  percent  of  the  unemployed  had  been  searching  for  a  job  for 
over  27  weeks,  far  below  the  1994  figure  of  20.3  percent.  By  contrast, 
the  share  of  those  unemployed  for  less  than  15  weeks  rose  from  64.2 
percent  to  73.6  percent  during  the  same  period. 

WAGES 

One  of  the  best  documented  labor  market  trends  of  the  past  few 
decades  has  been  the  decline  in  real  wages  among  men.  According  to 
the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS;  see  Box  3-1  for  a  description  of 

Box  3-1.— Sources  of  Wage  Data 

This  chapter  uses  several  different  sources  of  data  on  wages. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (6LS)  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
publishes  estimates  derived  from  monthly  surveys  of  both  house¬ 
holds  and  establishments:  the  CPS,  which  surveys  about  50,000 
households,  and  payroll  records  reported  by  about  390,000  estab¬ 
lishments  representing  the  nonfarm  sector.  Earnings  data  tabu¬ 
lated  by  the  BLS  from  the  household  data  usually  describe  the 
median  weekly  earnings  of  full-time  workers  aged  16  and  over. 
However,  because  significant  portions  of  the  populations  of  inter¬ 
est  in  much  of  this  chapter  often  do  not  work  full  time,  in  many 
crses  the  (Doundl  of  Economic  Advisers  has  made  special  tabula¬ 
tions  of  wages  including  cdl  workers  aged  16  and  over— part-time 
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continued 

well  as  fuU-ti^— in  the  CPS  data.  Unless  otherwise  specified, 
'^pbis  is  the  population  referred  to  in  this  chapter. 

All  of  the  Council’s  tabulations  use  the  merged  Outgoing 
Bptation  Group  (ORG)  files  of  the  CPS,  which  include  a  subset 
^  percent)  of  the  full  CPS  sample  who  are  asked  about  their 
i^l^ings  and  hours  on  th^  current  job  each  month.  In  the  ORG 
houriy  wages  are  measrued  by  dividing  usual  weekly  eam- 
fd^  %  usual  weekly  hours,  both  as  measured  on  the  individual’s 
job.  All  wage  data  are  presented  in  real  1997  dollars,  a<i|tjisted 
fin*  mfiation  iising  the  CPI-U-Xl  (the  urban  consumer  price  index 
)|rith  rentiQequrvalenoe).  q 

:  This  chapfter  also  BLS  establishment  data,  collected  fiom 
^ihnnesses  and  ^te  and  local  governments.  From  these  data  are 
d^yed  esiunatee  avera^  weekly  earnings  and  hours  worked 
i^-pro4uction  and  nonsiijpervisory  workers.  In  addition,  the 
cost  ihdez^CEOI),  also  constructed  from  establish- 
data,  measuiiiG  total  oompensatiou  paid  to  w<n'kers,  indud- 
both  aiidindaries  and  the  cost  of  benefits  such  as  health 

i^Ba.  indut^  Wjghts  are  u^  to  ensure  that  the  ECI 
o^^^iah^  ia>»^c^nsation,  not  shifts  in  employment 
acr^  ihdustnea  and  occupations.  The  CPS  wage  data  and  aver 
weekly  earningi  ofpiEo^^mtion  and^iMnsupervis<H^  workers  do 
Tect  these  shifis^ly  as  wage  trends  within  industries  and 
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the  data),  between  1979  and  1993  the  median  real  wage  for  men  fell  by 
11.1  percent  (Chart  3-2).  However,  progress  has  been  made  since  1996; 
the  median  real  wage  for  men  rose  1.7  percent  in  1997  and  2.3  percent 
in  1998.  Women  experienced  slightly  stronger  real  wage  growth  in  1997 
of  1.9  percent,  but  their  wages  were  flat  in  1998.  Other  measures  of 
compensation  show  similar  increases.  Data  reported  by  establishments 
(businesses  and  government  agencies;  the  CPS  data  cited  above  are 
from  surveys  of  households)  show  that,  after  stabilizing  in  the  early 
1990s,  real  hourly  earnings  of  production  and  nonsupervisory  workers 
have  risen  by  5.4  percent  since  1993.  The  employment  cost  index  (see 
Box  3-1)  shows  that  total  compensation  (wages  and  salaries  plus  bene¬ 
fits)  per  worker  increased  by  2.2  percent  in  real  terms  from  the  third 
quarter  of  1997  to  the  third  quarter  of  1998.  Employers’  wage  and 
salary  costs  in  that  period  rose  by  2.7  percent  and  benefit  costs  (health 
insurance,  paid  leave,  supplemental  pay,  retirement  benefits,  and  the 
like)  by  1.2  percent.  Establishment  data  also  show  that  the  average 
workweek  for  production  and  nonsupervisory  workers  continued  to 
hover  between  34.4  and  34.8  hours,  as  it  has  since  the  mid-1980s. 
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DISADVANTAGED  GROUPS 

A  strong  labor  market  is  particularly  important  to  less  advantaged 
groups  in  the  labor  market,  such  as  workers  with  less  education, 
younger  workers,  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  and  immigrants.  The 
unemployment  rates  of  these  groups  typically  swing  up  and  down 
more  than  the  average  during  expansions  and  recessions.  When 
employers  find  it  hard  to  fill  vacancies,  they  are  more  willing  to  hire 
and  train  workers  whom  they  might  pass  over  vhen  they  have  fewer 
openings  and  an  abundance  of  applicants. 

For  the  same  reason,  a  tight  labor  market  can  also  pull  up  wages  for 
disadvantaged  workers.  When  labor  is  scarce,  these  workers  can  com¬ 
mand  better  pay  than  at  other  times.  The  current  expansion  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  for  disadvantaged  workers  given  their  experience 
from  the  late  1970s  to  the  early  1990s,  when  wage  inequality  grew  and 
less  skilled  groups  faced  persistently  declining  wages,  on  average. 

The  reasons  for  these  wage  declines  and  the  rise  in  inequality  that 
accompanied  them  were  discussed  in  the  1997  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  and  are  still  being  debated,  but  it  seems  clear  that  demand 
for  highly  skilled  workers  has  been  expanding  faster  than  supply, 
whereas  demand  for  less  skilled  workers  has  declined  even  faster  than 
supply.  Even  though  the  fraction  of  the  population  without  a  high 
school  diploma  has  shrunk,  as  older,  less  educated  cohorts  have  retired 
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and  been  replaced  by  younger,  more  educated  ones,  the  number  of  jobs 
available  to  high  school  dropouts  shrank  even  faster  from  the  late 
1970s  to  the  early  1990s.  An  important  explanation  is  technological 
change  in  manufacturing,  as  a  result  of  which  the  manufacturing 
sector  requires  fewer  workers  to  produce  more  output  than  in  the 
past.  Competition  from  lower  weige,  low-skilled  labor  in  other  countries 
may  also  have  been  a  factor,  although  most  studies  find  that  techno¬ 
logical  change  is  more  important  than  increased  international  trade  in 
explaining  the  declining  demand  in  the  United  States  for  workers 
with  no  more  than  a  high  school  diploma.  Meanwhile,  employment  has 
expanded  dramatically  in  the  financial,  professional,  and  business 
services  industries,  where  most  jobs  require  a  college  education  or 
beyond. 

Unions  have  historically  helped  less  educated  workers  obtain  higher 
wages  than  they  could  get  otherwise.  As  employment  in  the  highly 
unionized  goods-producing,  transport,  and  utilities  industries  has 
declined  as  a  share  of  the  work  force  since  the  1950s,  however,  so  has 
union  membership.  Like  the  American  economy  in  general,  the  labor 
market  has  become  more  competitive  in  recent  decades,  with  compen¬ 
sation  and  job  security  more  often  determined  by  market  forces  than 
before.  This  has  benefited  many  American  workers  who  were  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  job  opportunities,  but  it  has  been 
hard  on  less  skilled  workers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wage  distribution. 

The  Administration’s  efforts  to  keep  the  economy  expanding  and  to 
make  work  pay  have  been  particularly  important  to  these  workers.  Not 
only  is  the  overall  labor  market  performing  at  record  levels,  but  sever¬ 
al  groups  of  workers  who  had  been  experiencing  low  employment 
rates,  declining  wages,  and  high  rates  of  unemployment  have  begun  to 
show  marked  improvements.  These  groups  include  low-wage  workers, 
workers  with  less  than  a  college  education,  blacks  and  Hispanics, 
immigrants,  and  single  mothers. 

LOW-WAGE  WORKERS 

It  is  well  established  that  workers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wage  dis¬ 
tribution  have  not  fared  well  in  recent  decades:  from  the  late  1970s 
through  the  early  1990s,  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages  declined. 
Between  1979  and  1993  the  real  hourly  wages  of  male  and  female 
workers  (including  part-timers)  at  the  10th  percentile  of  the  wage  dis¬ 
tribution  fell  by  14.8  percent  and  15.8  percent,  respectively  (Chart  3-3). 
More  recently,  however,  these  lowest  paid  workers  have  seen  signifi¬ 
cant  gains.  Real  hourly  wages  for  men  16  and  older  at  the  10th  and 
20th  percentiles  have  increased  by  about  6  percent  since  1993,  with 
especially  large  gains  in  the  past  2  years.  One  might  expect  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  low-wage  women  to  have  declined  in  recent  years  as  supply 
expanded  when  a  large  number  of  them  left  welfare  and  entered  the 
labor  force.  But  on  the  contrary,  wage  increases  for  women  were 
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Chari  3-3  Hourly  Wages  of  Low-Wage  Workers  Aged  16  artd  Over 

CXjrirrg  the  1980s.  wages  declined  for  men  arxf  women  at  the  lOtti  and  20th  percentiles 

of  the  wage  distritxjtion.  but  significant  gams  have  occurred  since  1993 

1997  dolars 


Note.  Swnple  ndudss  pan-tme  as  well  as  iuS-lme  workers 

Source  Counol  ol  Economic  Advisers  tumlations  ol  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


significant,  with  wages  for  those  at  the  20th  percentile  increasing  by 
4.7  percent  since  1993. 

These  gains  have  not  been  confined  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wage  dis¬ 
tribution.  Real  hourly  earnings  of  the  median  male  worker  have 
increased  by  3.6  percent  since  1993,  while  those  of  the  highest  earning 
men  and  women  (measured  at  the  90th  percentile;  these  data  are  not 
shown  in  the  chart)  have  increased  by  6.4  percent  and  6.2  percent, 
respectively. 

LESS  EDUCATED  WORKERS 

Education  is  a  key  determinant  of  labor  market  success,  and  much  of 
the  decrease  in  real  wages  for  low-wage  workers  over  the  past  two 
decades  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  economy  that  have  placed 
increasing  value  on  skilled  labor.  The  shift  from  goods-producing 
industries  to  services  and  to  a  more  technology-intensive  workplace 
has  increased  the  premium  on  education,  and  particularly  on  workers 
who  have  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree.  In  this  new  economic  environ¬ 
ment  it  is  important  to  monitor  the  progress  of  those  with  less  educa¬ 
tion,  who  risk  missing  out  on  gains  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  During 
the  current  economic  expansion,  however,  those  with  less  education 
appear  to  be  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  tight  labor  market  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways. 

Since  1993  the  strong  labor  market  has  sharply  reduced  unem- 
’'lovment  rates  for  workers  at  all  levels  of  educational  attainment. 
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Particularly  interesting,  however,  are  changes  in  the  employment-to- 
population  ratio  for  people  with  different  levels  of  attainment.  As 
Chart  3-4  shows,  high  school  dropouts  have  experienced  a  much  larger 
relative  increase  in  their  employment  rate  than  have  workers  with  more 
education.  This  increase  is  the  joint  result  of  increased  labor  force 
participation  among  dropouts  and  decreased  unemployment  among 
those  dropouts  who  are  in  the  labor  force.  The  economy  created  enou^ 
low-skilled  jobs  to  employ  a  larger  share  of  the  dropout  population, 
which  is  shrinking  as  more-educated  younger  cohorts  replace  older  ones. 
Chart  3-4  shows  the  results  for  men  and  women  combined,  but  looking 
at  men  and  women  separately  3nelds  the  same  qualitative  result. 

Chari  3-4  Percent  Change  In  Empioyn>ent  Rate  by  Level  of  Education,  1993-1998 
Among  persons  aged  25  to  64,  high  school  dropouts  have  experienced  a  larger  relative 
increase  in  their  e.Tiployment  rate  since  1993  than  ihose  with  more  education. 

Paroant  ctiangs 
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Source:  Council  o(  Economic  Advisers  tabulatioos  ol  Cuiront  Population  Survey  data. 


Workers  with  less  education  are  not  only  experiencing  emplojrment 
gains;  they  are  also  beginning  to  share  in  wage  gains.  From  1993  to 
1998,  male  high  school  graduates  aged  20  and  over  without  emy  college 
attendance  experienced  a  real  increase  in  their  median  wage  of  2.8  per¬ 
cent.  Although  small,  this  was  an  'mprovement  over  their  experience 
from  1979  to  1993,  when  their  median  wage  fell  by  21.8  percent.  In  1998 
the  median  real  wage  of  male  high  school  dropouts  aged  20  and  over 
finally  increased,  for  the  first  time  since  at  least  1979,  by  7.0  percent. 

Although,  as  these  numbers  show,  both  the  employment  and  the 
earnings  of  workers  with  less  education  have  been  improving,  educa¬ 
tion  remains  a  key  determinant  of  labor  market  outcomes.  The  fiscal 
1999  budget  passed  by  the  Congress  contained  a  down  payment  for  the 


Administration’s  initiatives  to  reduce  class  size  by  hiring  100,000  new 
teachers.  The  Administration  has  also  encouraged  both  young  people 
and  adults  to  pursue  further  education  and  job  training.  The  new 
GEAR  UP  program,  for  example,  provides  mentors  to  disadvantaged 
students  preparing  for  college,  and  the  new  HOPE  Scholarship  tax 
credit  provides  up  to  $1,500  for  the  first  2  years  of  coU^^  or  vocational 
school.  Also,  in  1998  the  Administration  obtained  an  increase  both  in 
total  funding  for  Pell  grants,  to  $7.7  billion,  and  in  the  maximum 
grant,  from  $3,000  to  $3,125.  These  grants  provide  financial  aid  to 
undergraduates  on  the  basis  of  need. 

For  fiscal  2000  the  Administration  is  proposing  substantial  changes 
to  America’s  schools.  Measures  in  the  President’s  budget  will  hold 
teachers,  schools,  and  students  more  accountable  for  educational  out¬ 
comes;  will  reduce  class  size;  will  provide  for  building  and  renovating 
public  schools;  and  will  recruit  outstanding  new  teachers.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  asked  the  Congress  to  expand  on  the  $1.2  billion  down  pay¬ 
ment  made  last  year  to  reduce  class  size  in  the  first  three  grades  to  a 
national  average  of  18.  The  Administration  has  proposed  new  Federal 
tax  credits  as  incentives  to  help  States  and  school  districts  build  new 
public  schools  aiid  renovate  existing  ones.  The  President’s  budget  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  new  initiatives  and  funding  increases  to  help  recruit 
well-prepared  people  to  teach  where  they  are  most  needed,  in  high- 
poverty  urban  and  rural  communities.  In  addition,  the  President  is 
proposing  to  help  the  more  than  44  million  adults  who  perform  at  the 
lowest  level  of  literacy  to  acquire  reading  and  writing  skills.  His  bud¬ 
get  would,  among  other  things,  establish  a  10  percent  tax  credit  for 
employers  who  provide  workplace  education  programs  for  their 
employees  who  lack  basic  skills. 

BLACKS  AND  HISPANICS 

After  years  of  decline,  the  real  wages  of  black  men  began  to  increase 
in  1993;  they  have  risen  by  5.8  percent  since  199C  alone.  Black  women 
and  Hispanic  men  and  women  have  also  experienced  recent  gains 
(Charts  3-5  and  3-6).  Because  blacks  and  Hispanics  are  disproportion¬ 
ately  represented  in  the  lower  end  of  the  wage  distribution,  the  long- 
run  trends  in  their  wages  are  similar  to  those  for  low-wage  workers 
generally.  Both  of  these  minority  groups  have  less  education  on  aver¬ 
age  than  the  rest  of  the  work  force,  and  Hispanics  are  younger  on  aver¬ 
age.  When  the  real  wages  of  workers  without  a  college  education  start¬ 
ed  declining  in  the  1970s,  the  median  real  wages  of  black  and  Hispanic 
men  started  declining  as  well.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  their 
wages  have  been  rising. 

Employment  opportunities  are  also  expanding  for  minorities.  The 
unemployment  rates  for  blacks  and  Hispanics  in  1998  were  the  lowest 
ever  recorded,  and  were  4.1  and  3.6  percentage  points  lower,  respec¬ 
tively,  than  in  1993.  But  minority  unemployment  is  still  unacceptably 
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Note:  Sample  includes  pad-lime  as  wmll  as  full-time  iwodiers. 

Source:  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  tabulations  of  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Chart  3-6  Median  Hourly  Wages  of  Women  Aged  16  and  Older  by  Race  and  EthnlcKy 
Black  and  white  women  now  earn  their  highest  wages  ever,  and  wages  of  Hispanic 
women  have  increased  recently. 
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Source:  Courval  of  Economic  Advisers  tabulalions  of  Current  Population  Survey  data 
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high,  at  8.9  percent  for  blacks  and  7.2  percent  for  Hispanics  in  1998, 
compared  with  3.9  percent  for  whites. 

The  tight  labor  market  of  the  1990s  appears  to  be  helping  even 
young  minority  workers,  who  suffered  greater  wage  declines  than  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  1980s  and  who  typically  have  extraordinarily  high  unem¬ 
ployment  rates.  By  1998  the  unemplojrment  rate  among  black  youth 
aged  16-24  was  20.7  i>ercent,  lower  than  in  any  year  since  the  data 
series  began  in  1973.  And  the  unemployment  rate  among  young  His¬ 
panics  aged  16-24  dropped  3.7  percentage  points  between  1993  and 
1998  (Chart  3-7).  Moreover,  the  median  real  wages  of  yovmg  black 
males  aged  16-24  rose  by  6.2  percent  in  1998  alone. 

Chari  3-7  Unemptoyment  Rates  of  Persons  Aged  16-24  by  Race  and  Ethnicity 
Unemployment  rates  arrxxtg  young  people  have  fallen  since  the  earty  1990s.  although 
blacks  continue  to  have  more  than  twice  the  unemployment  rats  of  whites. 


IMMIGRANTS 

Foreign-bom  workers  often  face  challenges  in  the  labor  market  that 
native-born  workers  do  not:  weaker  English  skills,  a  lack  of  networks 
for  finding  jobs,  and  unfamiliarity  with  American  institutions  and 
workplace  culture  sometimes  create  barriers  to  their  obtaining  good 
jobs.  Foreign-bom  workers,  including  those  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America  (who  account  for  about  30  percent  of  new  immigrants  since 
1980),  are  less  likely  to  have  completed  high  school  than  are  American- 
born  workers.  However,  there  is  wider  variation  in  educational  attain¬ 
ment  among  immigrants  than  among  natives;  whereas  many  immi¬ 
grants  have  minimal  schooling,  many  others  have  completed  college. 
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In  fact,  in  1990  immigrants  and  natives  were  equally  likely  to  have  a 
college  degree. 

A  worrisome  trend  has  been  the  decline  in  relative  educational 
attainment  and  wages  of  successive  cohorts  of  immigrants  over  the 
past  few  decades.  Althou^  educational  levels  have  risen  across  suc¬ 
cessive  cohorts  since  1960,  they  have  not  kept  up  with  the  educational 
attainment  of  natives.  Immigrants  who  entered  in  the  late  1980s  are 
much  more  likely  to  lack  a  high  school  diploma  than  persons  bom  in 
the  United  States.  However,  during  the  past  4  years,  immigrants  have 
clearly  been  sharing  in  the  labor  market  benefits  of  the  economic 
expansion,  particularly  through  reduced  unemployment  rates. 
(Comparable  data  are  not  available  for  earlier  years  of  the  CPS 
because  the  CPS  did  not  collect  data  on  country  of  birth  until  1994.) 

Unemployment  rates  decreased  from  1994  to  1998  throughout  the 
working  population,  but  immigrants  have  experienced  especially  large 
declines  (Chart  3-8).  Particularly  striking  is  the  narrowing  of  the  gap 
in  unemployment  rates  between  native-born  workers  and  those  bom  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  This  trend  has  been  coupled  with  steady 

Chart  3-8  UrMmployfTwnt  Rates  by  Natlvtty 

Ttre  gap  in  unempioyment  rates  between  natives  artd  foreign-bom  persons  has  narrowed 
sirx»  1994. 

Percent 
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Source:  Council  of  Economic  Advisars  tabulaiions  of  Current  Population  Survey  data. 

levels  of  labor  force  participation  for  men  in  this  group  and  a  small 
increase  among  women.  As  a  result,  employment  rates  for  both  males 
and  females  from  Mexico  and  Central  America  have  increased.  A  rising 
share  of  these  workers  are  also  working  full  time. 
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Certain  groups  of  immigrants  are  also  earning  more.  Since  1995  the 
median  real  wage  of  Mexican-  and  Central  American-bom  immigrants 
has  risen,  by  a  total  of  6.8  percent  for  men  and  3.8  percent  for  women. 
This  is  particularly  encouraging  because  one  might  expect  the  contin¬ 
uing  addition  of  low-wage  new  entrants  to  the  population  of  Mexican- 
and  Central  American-bom  immigrants  to  depress  the  group’s  median 
wage,  even  though  individual  immigrants’  wages  tend  to  increase  with 
time  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  because  entrants  since  1995  are  like¬ 
ly  to  have  below-median  wages  and  are  included  in  the  pool  used  to 
calculate  the  median  wage  in  1998,  wages  for  Mexican-  and  Central 
American-bom  immigrants  already  employed  in  the  United  States  in 
1995  have  probably  risen  by  even  more  than  the  median  for  the  group 
overall.  The  increases  in  the  minimum  wage  in  1996  and  1997,  as  well 
as  the  President’s  proposed  $l-per-hour  increase  over  the  next  2  years 
(Box  3-2),  are  especially  important  for  large  numbers  of  these 
immigrants,  whose  wages  are  at  or  near  the  minimum. 

Box  3>2.— Increasing  the  Minimum  Wage 

Cn  October  1, 1996,  the  minimtxm  wage  was  raised  from  $4.25 
to  $4.75  an  hour.  It  was  again  increased  to  $5.15  an  hour  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1997.  These  were  the  first  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage  in  5  years,  during  which  its  real  value  had  fallen  by  15  per¬ 
cent.  The  President  has  proposed  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
further,  by  $1  per  hour  over  the  next  2  years. 

As  Chart  3-3  shows,  the  wages  of  low-wage  workers  have 
increased  markedly  since  1996,  and  the  recent  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  are  likely  to  explain  some  of  this  rise.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  almost  10  million  workers  benefited  from  the  j 
recent  minimum  wage  hikes.  Some  have  suggested  that  much  of 
the  benefit  from  a  higher  minimum  wage  goes  to  teenagers  from  j 
well-off  families,  but  in  fact  most  minimum  wage  workers  are  j 
adults  from  lower  income  families,  and  their  wages  are  a  major 
source  of  their  families’  earnings.  Among  workers  who  were  earn¬ 
ing  between  $4.25  and  $5.15  an  hour  just  prior  to  the  1996 
increase,  71  percent  were  aged  20  or  older,  58  percent  were 
women,  and  one-third  were  black  or  Hispanic.  Almost  half  (46  per¬ 
cent)  of  the  affected  workers  worked  full  time,  and  most  lived  in 
low-mcome  households.  Over  half  the  benefits  from  the  higher 
minimum  wage  went  to  households  in  the  bottom  40  percent  of 
the  income  distribution.  In  1997  the  esimings  of  the  average  min¬ 
imum  wage  worker  accounted  for  54  percent  of  his  or  her  family’s 
total  earnings. 

A  potential  side  effect  of  increasing  the  minimum  wage  is  a 
reduction  in  employment;  witli  low-wage  labor  more  expensive. 


Box  ^2.— continued 

some  firms  may  hire  fewer  worl^rs.  Many  studies  have  examined  j 
this  issue,  and  the  weight  of  the  evidence  suggests  that  modest  ; 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage  have  had  very  little  or  no  effect  on 
employment  In  fact,  a  recent  study  of  the  1996  and  1997  increases, 
using  several  different  methods,  found  that  the  employment 
effects  were  statistically  insignificant.  Moreover,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rates  of  black  teenagers  and  high  school  dropouts— two  | 
groups  of  workers  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  wage  hike— are  | 
lower  today  than  they  were  just  prior  to  the  increases.  j 

Increases  in  the  fninimiim  wage  and  expansions  in  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  reinforce  each  other.  Among  low-wage  workers,  { 
the  joint  effect  of  these  changes  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  i 
income.  Between  1993  and  1997  the  inflation-adjusted  minimum  j 
wage  rose  by  9  percent,  while  the  maximum  payment  under  the  * 
earned  income  tax  credit  rose  by  38  percent  for  one-child  families  I 
(116  percent  for  two-child  families).  For  families  with  one  earner  | 
working  full  time  at  the  minimum  wage,  tlie  combination  of  hi^er  | 
earnings  and  a  larger  tax  refund  would  have  raised  total  income  i 
by  14  percent  if  the  family  had  one  child,  and  by  27  percent  for  a  j 
family  with  two  or  more  children.  As  a  result  of  these  policy  j 
changes,  one-  and  two-child  families  with  a  single  full-time  I 
minimum  wage  worker  now  earn  enough  to  escape  poverty.  | 

j 

SINGLE  MOTHERS 

The  percentage  of  children  living  in  single-parent  families,  usually 
with  a  single  mother,  has  risen  sharply  ove**  the  past  few  decades.  The 
share  of  all  families  (defined  as  households  in  which  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  live  with  children  of  their  own  under  age  18)  that  were  headed  by 
a  single  parent  increased  from  13  percent  in  1970  to  32  percent  in 
1998.  The  majority  of  these  families  rely  heavily  on  the  mother’s  labor 
earnings;  therefore,  the  labor  market  opportunities  available  to  these 
mothers  are  critical  for  their  families’  economic  well-being. 

The  labor  force  participation  rate  of  single  mothers  aged  16-45  has 
been  climbing  since  1993,  after  remaining  essentially  flat  for  many  years 
(Chart  3-9).  In  just  the  4  years  from  1993  to  1997,  their  participation  rate 
increased  by  8.7  percentage  points,  from  75.5  percent  to  84.2  percent. 

What  caused  this  unusually  large  rise?  The  expansion  of  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  (EITC;  Box  3-3)  seems  to  have  contributed.  During 
the  same  4  years  the  real  value  of  the  maximum  EITC  payment 
increased  by  38  percent  for  workers  with  one  child,  including  single 
mothers,  and  by  116  percent  for  those  with  two  or  more  children. 
In  contrast,  the  proportion  of  single  women  without  children  w-ho 


Chan  3-9  Labor  Forca  Participation  Rataa  of  Singia  Woman 

The  share  of  single  mothers  in  the  labor  force  has  increased  dramatically  since  1993. 

due  in  pad  to  increases  in  the  earned  income  tax  credit  (EITC). 
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Mole  Alter  1990.  the  maximum  EITC  is  the  average  ol  the  maxeixim  lor  taxpayers  nvilh  one  child  and 
with  more  than  one  child. 

Source  Jeffrey  B  Lietxnan  The  Impact  ol  the  EITC  on  Incentives  and  Income  Distribution.*  Tax  Pokey 
and  the  Economy.  1996  Updated  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

participated  in  the  labor  market— who  became  eligible  for  only  a  very 
small  credit  in  1994,  if  their  earnings  were  very  low— did  not  change 
over  this  period.  As  Chart  3-9  shows,  the  difference  in  labor  force  par¬ 
ticipation  rates  of  single  women  with  and  without  children  has  closely 
tracked  growth  in  maximum  EITC  benefits. 

One  recent  study  concluded  that  as  much  as  60  percent  of  the 
increase  in  employment  of  single  mothers  since  1984  was  attributable 
to  expansions  in  the  EITC.  For  the  period  between  1992  and  1996  the 
EITC  explains  33  percent  of  the  increase  in  annual  employment  among 


Box  3^— The  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 

^  ^ 

T<«jThe  ETTC  is  a  tax  credit  fin*  low-izKXMBe  woriters  depigned  to 
reduce  their  overall  tax  burden.  The  credit  is  reAindable;  that  is, 
workers  can  receive  the  full  amount  to  which  they  are  entitled 
even  if  it  exceeds  the  iruxMue  tax  they  owe.  Workers  apply  directly 
to  the  Internal  Revenue'*  Service  for  the  ETTC  and  ^aerally 
receive  the  credit  as  pi^  of  their  tax  r^und.  '  j' 

^  Only  Ckmilies  with  a  workiiog  member  are  eligixde  for  the  EITC, 
and  tltf  amount  depends  on  the  family's  lab^  market  earnings. 
For  example,  a  worker  with  one  child  will  receive  a  credit  of  34 
oraia  per  dollar  of  1998  earnings,  up  to  a  maxitnum  of  $2,27L  A 
£^ily  with  two  or  more  children  gets  40  cents  per  dollar  up  to  a 


Box  S-3.— continued 

maximum  of  $3,756  (Chart  3-10).  Childless  workers  aged  25-64 
with  earnings  under  $10,030  are  eligible  for  a  much  smaller  cred¬ 
it  of  less  than  8  cents  per  dollar  up  to  a  maximum  of  $341.  For  all 
eligible  workers  the  credit  remains  at  the  maximum  over  a  range 
of  earnings  and  then  is  gi  adually  phased  out. 

The  EITC  was  significantly  expanded  under  the  Omnibus  Bud¬ 
get  Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA)  of  1993.  Before  the  1993  law  was 
passed,  eligible  working  parents  received  just  19  to  20  cents  for 
each  dollar  earned  up  to  the  maximum.  OBRA  1993  increased  the 
maximum  credit  for  families  with  two  or  more  children  by  over 
$1,500  (in  1998  dollars)  and  extended  eligibility  to  families  with 
incomes  up  to  $30,095— about  $3,600  more  than  under  previous 
law.  These  expansions  have  resulted  in  significant  increases  in  the 
labor  force  participation  of  single  mothers. 

A  large  proportion  of  families  eligible  for  the  EITC— 81  to  86 
percent  in  1990— have  claimed  the  credit.  About  19.8  million 
workers  are  expected  to  claim  the  credit  in  tax  year  1998,  receiv¬ 
ing  an  average  of  $1,584.  About  16.4  million  of  these  claims  will  be 
for  workers  living  with  children;  these  families  will  receive  an 
average  credit  of  $1,870. 

The  EITC  is  targeted  to  families  living  in  poverty,  with  the  goal 
of  lifting  their  income  above  the  poverty  line.  The  latest  estimate 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shows  that  the  EITC  lifted  4.3  mil¬ 
lion  persons— workers  themselves  and  their  family  members— out 
of  poverty  in  1997,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  1993.  Just  over 
half  (2.2  million)  of  these  were  under  the  age  of  18,  and  1.8  million 
were  living  in  families  headed  by  unmarried  women.  Updates  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  of  analyses  reported  in  the  1998 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  find  that  over  half  the  decline  in 
child  poverty  between  1993  and  1997  can  be  explained  by  changes 
in  taxes,  most  importantly  in  the  EITC.  The  EITC  enabled  about 
1.1  million  blacks  and  nearly  1.2  million  Hispanics  to  escape 
poverty  in  1997.  These  statistics  make  it  clear  that  the  EITC  has 
become  a  major  weapon  in  the  fight  against  poverty. 

this  group.  A  second  study  examined  the  1986  EITC  expansion,  which 
was  more  modest  than  the  1993  expansion,  and  found  that  it,  too,  sig¬ 
nificantly  increased  labor  force  participation  among  single  mothers, 
especially  those  with  less  education.  Still  another  study,  looking  at  the 
effects  of  the  EITC  on  all  eligible  families,  found  that  the  1993  expan¬ 
sion  could  account  for  an  increase  in  labor  supply  of  19.9  million  hours 
by  1996  and  induced  an  estimated  516,000  families  to  move  from 
welfare  into  the  work  force. 
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Chaft3-10  The  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  in  1993  and  1998 

The  Eire  has  been  expanded  considerably  since  1993.  with  the  maximum  credit 

increasing  by  over  $2,000. 

Cr«M  amoum  (1997  deters) 


earnings  (doters) 


Note:  Credrt  amount  depicted  s  lor  a  lamily  writti  tv»o  or  more  children. 
Source:  Oepartmenl  ol  the  Treasury 


Other  factors  tilso  contributed  to  the  increase  in  labor  force  partici¬ 
pation  among  single  mothers.  Changes  in  the  welfare  system,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  enactment  of  the  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work 
Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  (PRWORA)  in  1996,  were  very  impor¬ 
tant.  PRWORA  replaced  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  program  with  Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families 
(TANF),  which  made  most  Federal  welfare  assistance  dependent  on 
work  effort  and  limited  the  lifetime  duration  of  assistance.  Before 
PRWORA  was  passed.  States  had  been  experimenting  with  work 
requirements  and  time  limits  under  waivers  of  the  Federal  rules  gov¬ 
erning  AFDC  since  the  early  1990s.  Even  before  that.  States  had  been 
changing  their  formulas  for  calculating  AFDC  benefits  in  wayr  that 
made  it  more  worthwhile  for  low-income  single  mothers  to  work.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  changes  in  the  welfare  system  account  for  about 
30  percent  of  the  increase  in  employment  of  single  mothers  between 
1984  and  1996,  and  at  least  20  percent  of  the  increase  between  1992 
and  1996.  PRWORA  is  discussed  further  below. 

Expansions  of  Medicaid  coverage  to  low-income  children  who  were 
not  eligible  for  AFDC  removed  another  disincentive  to  their  mothers’ 
working.  Expansions  of  training  and  child  care  programs  for  low- 
income  workers  also  encouraged  these  women  to  work.  These  factors 
played  a  much  smaller  role  than  did  the  EITC  and  welfare  reform, 
however.  Finally,  the  tighter  labor  market  has  made  employers  more 
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willing  to  hire  welfare  recipients  and  has  made  it  easier  for  all  single 
mothers  to  find  jobs  in  recent  years. 

OVERCOMING  DISADVANTAGES  IN  THE  LABOR 
MARKET 

The  last  several  years  have  seen  the  gains  from  the  ongoing  economic  | 

expansion  distributed  throughout  the  population,  reaching  groups  that  j 

had  previously  been  left  out.  Low-wage  workers,  high  school  dropouts, 
blacks,  Hispanics,  immigrants,  younger  workers,  and  single  mothers 
have  all  enjoyed  better  labor  market  outcomes.  Administration  policies, 
most  importantly  the  expansion  of  the  EITC  and  the  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage,  along  with  efforts  to  keep  the  overall  economy  growing, 
have  played  a  central  role  in  achieving  these  successes. 

However,  members  of  these  disadvantaged  groups  are  still  much 
more  likely  than  other  workers  to  be  unemployed,  and  when  they  do 
find  a  job,  they  still  earn  lower  wages  than  other  groups.  A  competitive 
labor  market  is  a  two-edged  sword.  Although  competition  is  the  most 
efficient  way  to  allocate  labor  and  get  goods  produced  at  lower  cost,  it 
may  result  for  some  in  wages  that  fail  to  ensure  an  adequate  income. 
Competitive  market  forces  produced  an  increasingly  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  earnings  from  the  late  1970s  into  the  early  1990s,  so  that  some 
people  found  it  difficult,  even  by  working  hard,  to  support  their  families. 

Government  can  mitigate  these  undesirable  side  effects  of  labor 
market  competition.  Beyond  its  emphasis  on  education,  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  responded  to  the  problem  of  low  wages  for  the  less  skilled 
by  expanding  the  EITC  and  raising  the  minimum  wage,  as  described 
in  Boxes  3-2  and  3-3.  The  Administration  will  continue  to  address  this 
concern  by  designing  policies  that  make  work  pay,  improve  education, 
and  expand  opportunities  for  education  and  job  training,  as  described 
previously  in  this  chapter.  Moreover,  the  President’s  fiscal  2000  budget 
proposes  an  $84  million  increase  in  funding  for  civil  rights  enforce¬ 
ment,  including  $14  million  for  an  Equal  Pay  Initiative  at  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

BENEFITS  TO  SOCIETY  OF  A  STRONG  LABOR  MARKET 

Better  employment  opportunities  and  higher  wages  are  obviously 
good  for  workers  individually.  But  today’s  strong  labor  market  is 
enhancing  the  well-being  of  the  whole  of  American  society  in  ways  that 
are  less  obvious.  One  way  is  by  easing  the  implementation  of  the  1996 
welfare  reform  act;  another  is  by  reducing  crime. 

WELFARE  REFORM 

It  has  been  2V4  years  since  the  President  signed  the  Personal 
Responsibility  and  Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  into  law. 
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initiating  dramatic  changes  in  the  Nation’s  welfare  system.  Welfare 
assistance  is  now  work-focused  and  time-limited:  with  few  exceptions. 
Federal  welfare  assistance  is  strongly  linked  to  the  recipient’s  efforts  to 
find  a  job.  Adults  cannot  receive  aid  for  more  them  a  total  of  5  years 
during  their  lifetime,  and  in  some  States  the  maximum  is  even  less. 
PRWORA  shifted  greater  responsibility  for  welfare  management  to 
States  and  localities,  many  of  which  have  responded  quickly  by 
redesigning  and  implementing  their  own  welfare  programs.  In  most 
States  this  effort  builds  on  reforms  initiated  under  waivers  approved 
by  this  Administration  before  PRWORA  was  passed. 

Welfare  case  loads  have  fallen  dramatically  since  PRWORA  was 
enacted  in  August  1996  (Chart  3-11).  Moreover,  this  reduction  has  been 
experienced  nationwide,  with  every  State  except  Hawaii  and  Rhode 
Island  posting  double-digit  percentage  reductions  in  case  loads.  The 
national  case  load  peaked  in  1994,  and  since  that  time  it  has  declined 
by  42  percent;  in  17  States  the  case  load  in  September  1998  was  less 
than  half  what  it  had  been  in  March  1994. 

Chart  3-1 1  Welfara  Participation  and  Unemployment 

The  percent  of  the  population  on  welfare  has  declined  dramatically  since  1994. 

Percent  Percent 


Sourcee:  Depeitments  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Labor  StatMice)  arxf  Health  and  Human  Servicee. 

What  caused  this  unprecedented  case  load  reduction?  Case  loads 
normally  fluctuate  with  the  business  cycle,  rismg  in  periods  of  high 
unemployment  and  declining  when  imemployment  is  low,  as  it  is  today. 
Chart  3-11  illustrates  the  relationship  between  labor  market 
opportunities  and  welfare  participation  over  the  past  three  decades. 
When  imemployment  increased  in  the  early  197()s,  so,  too,  did  welfare 
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participation.  The  renewed  increase  in  welfare  participation  in  the  late 
1980s  and  early  1990s,  as  well  as  the  decline  that  began  in  1994,  also 
corresponded  with  changes  in  employment  opportunities  during  these 
periods. 

Other  evidence  suggests  that  in  the  current  expansion  many  busi¬ 
nesses  are  coming  to  see  welfare  recipients  as  an  untapped  source  of 
employees.  In  a  1998  survey  of 400  businesses  that  are  members  of  the 
Welfare  to  Work  Partnership  (Box  3-4),  71  percent  stated  that  they  or 
their  industry  faced  a  labor  shortage,  and  that  the  tight  labor  market 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons  they  were  hiring  welfare  recipients.  More- 


Box  3-4.— The  Welfare  to  Work  Partnership 

At  the  President  8  urging,  the  Welfare  to  Work  Partnership  was 
launched  in  May  1997  to  lead  the  national  effort  to  encourage 
businesses  to  hire  people  from  the  welfare  rolls.  Founded  with  five 
participating  businesses,  the  partnership  grew  to  include  5,000 
businesses  within  1  year,  it  currently  has  a  membership  of  10,000. 
In  1997  the  3,200  businesses  then  participating  hired  an  estimated 
135,000  welfare  recipients. 

An  important  goal  of  the  partnership  is  to  increase  awareness 
within  the  business  community  that  welfare  recipients  are  pro¬ 
ductive  potential  employees.  A  survey  of  Michigan  firms  siiggests 
that  lack  of  such  awareness  may  be  an  important  barrier  to  some 
businesses;  among  firms  that  said  they  had  been  contacted  by  the 
Michigan  employment  agency  and  informed  about  the  advantages 
of  hiring  from  the  welfare  rolls,  the  mtgority  had  subsequently 
hired  at  least  one  welfare  recipient.  Tb  overcome  the  awareness 
barrier,  the  partnership  provides  outreach,  technical  assistance, 
and  support  for  hiring  welfare  recipients  throu^  a  variety  of 
channels,  including  a  toll-free  number,  a  World  Wide  Web  site,  a 
‘Blueprint  for  Business”  manual,  and  a  guide  to  retaining  welfare 
workers. 

Many  firms  realize  that  welfare  recipients  are  a  pool  of  good 
potential  workers,  and  the  partnership  has  helped  firms  learn 
how  to  locate  and  identify  them.  In  fact,  in  a  survey  of  partnership 
firms  who  have  hired  former  welfare  recipients,  76  percent  report¬ 
ed  that  these  workers  were  “good,  productive  employees."  The 
tight  labor  market  has  motivated  many  firms  to  consider  hiring 
welfare  recipients,  but  the  hope  is  that  the  efforts  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  and  the  employment  emphasis  of  PRWORA  have  built  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  employers  and  welfare  offices  that  will  endure 
into  leaner  times.  If  so,  firms  will  continue  to  tap  into  the  pool  of 
reliable  employees  on  the  welfare  rolls  even  after  their  hiring 
pressures  ease. 
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over,  the  tight  labor  market  is  most  likely  causing  employers  to  expand 
efforts  to  invest  in  and  retain  current  workers,  including  former  wel¬ 
fare  recipients.  The  skills  and  job  experience  that  former  welfare  recip¬ 
ients  are  accumulating  during  this  expansion  may  be  a  lasting  benefit. 

However,  the  trend  in  welfare  participation  does  not  always  match 
that  in  unemployment,  most  notably  when  other  important  changes 
are  taking  place,  including  changes  in  welfare  benefits  and  in  family 
structure,  as  well  as  policy  reforms.  Indeed,  welfare  participation  did 
not  increase  during  the  recession  of  the  early  1980s.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  each  of  several  factors— the  economy,  program 
reforms,  and  other  factors— has  contributed  to  the  recent  case  load 
decline.  An  analysis  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that  exam¬ 
ines  these  competing  factors  finds  that  a  1 -percentage-point  decline  in 
the  unemployment  rate  in  each  of  2  successive  years  is  associated  with 
roughly  a  4  percent  decline  in  the  case  load  in  the  second  year.  Other 
studies  have  corroborated  this  finding.  Applying  this  estimate  to  the 
change  in  the  unemployment  rate  between  1994  and  1998  indicates 
that  the  improvement  in  the  labor  market  can  explain  an  8.3  percent 
drop  in  welfare  case  loads.  Given  that  the  national  welfare  case  load 
actually  fell  by  42.3  percent  during  this  period,  it  appears  that 
improved  labor  market  conditions  were  responsible  for  roughly  one- 
fiflh  of  that  decline.  Similar  analyses  indicate  that  the  share  of  the 
decline  since  1996  that  can  be  explained  by  the  strength  of  the  econo¬ 
my  is  much  smaller,  reflecting  the  importance  of  other  changes,  espe¬ 
cially  welfare  reform.  This  result  builds  on  the  Council’s  anedyses, 
which  show  that  welfare  reform  achieved  through  State  waivers 
played  an  important  role  in  the  case  load  reductions  of  the  mid-1990s. 

The  case  load  reduction,  combined  with  fixed  block  grant  funding 
under  PRWORA,  has  translated  into  greater  resources  for  States  and 
localities.  The  amount  of  the  Federal  welfare  grant  given  to  each  State 
is  now  fixed  (with  some  exceptions)  and  guaranteed,  typically  at  the 
level  of  funding  that  the  State  received  in  1994.  As  a  result.  States 
receive  more  Federal  assistance  today  than  they  would  have  under  the 
AFDC  program,  under  which  Federal  transfers  decreased  as  the  case 
load  fell.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  1997,  46  States  had  more  wel¬ 
fare  resources  at  their  disposal— State  and  Federal  dollars  combined- 
under  PRWORA  than  they  would  have  had  if  the  old  system  had  been 
maintained.  The  difference  nationwide  was  $4.7  billion,  with  a  median 
difference  across  all  States  of  $44  million,  or  22  percent. 

States  are  using  these  expanded  resources  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Some  have  enhanced  investment  in  services  such  as  child  care,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  substance  abuse  treatment  for  those  who  remain  on 
welfare,  many  of  whom  face  multiple  barriers  to  employment.  Other 
States  are  expanding  support  for  welfare  recipients  who  have  gone  to 
work.  In  part  because  States  have  been  unable  to  forecast  case  load 
levels  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  some  States  have  a  portion  of  their 
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ITANF  grants  in  reserve  at  the  Treasury.  These  States  will  be  able  to 
draw  upon  these  reserves  should  case  loads  once  again  increase  or 
should  those  remaining  on  assistance  need  more  intensive  and  costly 
services.  Many  States  are  responding  by  reducing  their  own  contribu¬ 
tion  to  welfare  funding  (but  can  do  so  by  no  more  than  the  Federal 
1  maintenance-of-effort  requirement  allows). 

Although  the  additional  resources  have  thus  allowed  States  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  designing  and  implementing  welfare  reform,  the  expanded 
resources  come  with  greater  responsibility  and  accountability.  States 
and  localities  now  have  many  more  decisions  to  make  regarding  their 
welfare  programs.  Moreover,  because  the  Federal  block  grant  is  fixed, 
States  bear  most  of  the  risk  associated  with  a  future  rise  in  the  case 
load. 

Since  PRWORA’s  enactment,  this  Administration  has  pursued  vari¬ 
ous  initiatives  to  enhance  tne  welfare  reform  effort.  The  $3  billion  Wel¬ 
fare  to  Work  Grants  Program  targets  long-term,  hard-to-employ  wel¬ 
fare  recipients  and  noncustodial  parents,  helping  them  move  into 
lasting,  unsubsidized  employment.  These  resources  can  be  used  for  job 
creation,  job  placement,  and  job  retention  efforts.  Most  of  the  resources 
are  given  directly  to  localities  through  private  industry  councils  or 
local  work  force  boards.  The  Administration  has  proposed  an  addition¬ 
al  $1  billion  for  the  Welfare  to  Work  Grants  Program  in  fiscal  2000. 
The  welfare-to-work  tax  credit  is  a  credit  to  employers  to  encourage 
them  to  hire  and  retain  long-term  welfare  recipients.  The  credit  for 
each  eligible  worker  hired  is  equal  to  35  percent  of  the  first  $10,000  in 
wages  during  the  first  year  of  employment,  and  50  percent  of  the  first 
$10,000  in  the  second  year. 

The  Congress  fully  funded  (at  $283  million)  the  President’s  proposal 
for  welfare-to-work  housing  vouchers  for  fiscal  1999.  The  vouchers 
may  be  used  by  welfare  families  to  reduce  a  long  commute  or  to  secure 
more  stable  housing  to  eliminate  emergencies  that  keep  them  from 
getting  to  work  every  day  on  time.  Another  important  barrier  facing 
people  who  want  to  move  from  welfare  to  work-in  cities  and  in  rural 
areas— is  lack  of  transportation  to  jobs,  training  programs,  and 
child  care  centers.  With  the  President’s  leadership,  the  Transportation 
Equity  Act  for  the  21st  Century  authorized  $750  million  over  5  years  to 
address  this  problem. 

CRIME 

The  incidence  of  crime  can  be  related  to  many  factors,  both  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  policy  environment,  but  clearly  one  determinant 
is  conditions  in  the  legal  labor  market.  A  person  who  has  a  good  job 
usually  finds  his  or  her  time  better  spent  in  legitimate  activities  than 
in  committing  crimes,  and  risks  losing  more  income  from  incarceration 
than  does  someone  who  is  unemployed  or  earning  low  wages.  Statistics 
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show  that  crime  rates  have  in  fact  been  dropping  since  the  current 
economic  expansion  began;  between  1991  and  1997,  property  crimes 
and  violent  crimes  per  capita  fell  16  percent  and  19  percent,  respectively, 
and  the  total  crime  index  dropped  17  percent. 

Studies  have  found  that  imemployment  is  related  to  crime  rates, 
but  that  the  effect  tends  to  be  modest  and  insufficient  to  explain 
changes  in  crime  rates  over  periods  longer  than  the  business  cycle. 
New  studies  suggest,  however,  that  crime  may  be  more  strongly  corre¬ 
lated  with  wages  than  with  unemployment.  These  studies  find  that 
potential  criminals  are  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  longer  term 
prospects  in  the  mainstream  economy  than  by  shorter  term  conditions, 
and  that  wages  are  a  better  measure  of  these  longer  term  prospects 
than  is  the  unemployment  rate. 

The  new  research  shows  that  young  men— the  demographic  group 
most  likely  to  commit  crimes— respond  to  wage  incentives.  Declining 
real  wages  during  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  appear  to  have  influenced 
the  rise  in  crime  rates.  In  particular,  the  decline  in  wages  of  less 
skilled  men  between  1979  and  1995  is  estimated  to  have  increased 
property  crimes  by  10  to  13  percent  and  violent  crimes  by  about  half 
that  amount.  These  findings  are  consistent  with  the  idea  that  economic 
incentives  play  a  greater  role  in  economically  motivated  crimes  such  as 
burglary  and  robbery.  In  addition,  because  blacks  have  lower  wages  on 
average  than  wlutes,  about  one-quarter  of  the  racial  difference  in  the 
probability  of  committing  a  crime  can  be  explained  by  the  wage  gap 
between  the  races. 

Falling  wages  therefore  provide  at  least  a  paulial  explanation  for 
why  property  crimes  did  not  fall  much  over  the  1980s  and  early  1990s 
as  the  proportion  of  18-  to  24-year-olds  in  the  population  declined.  Of 
course,  other  factors  such  as  policing  and  sentencing  practices  also 
affect  crime  rates.  But  the  correlation  between  wages  and  crime  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  current  strong  labor  market  and  wage  growth  among 
yoiing  men  have  helped  reduce  crime  rates. 

JOB  DISPLACEMENT,  TENURE,  AND  THE 
CONTINGENT  WORK  FORCE 

Popular  accounts  sometimes  suggest  that  the  relationship  between 
workers  and  firms  is  undergoing  profound  change.  The  contemporary 
work  environment,  in  this  view,  is  characterized  by  more  fi^uent 
corporate  downsizings  and  other  job  displacements,  the  disappearsmce 
of  lifetime  employment,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  a  “contingent  work 
force”  that  can  no  longer  count  on  high  and  rising  earnings  and  job 
security.  However,  a  growing  body  of  research  using  nationally 
representative  data  calls  this  picture  into  question. 
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JOB  DISPLACEMENT 

Workers  are  considered  displaced  if  they  leave  their  jobs  involuntar¬ 
ily,  because  of  a  plant  closing,  insufficient  or  slack  work,  abolition  of 
their  position  or  shift,  or  some  other,  similar  reason.  Since  1984  the 
Bureau  of  I.«ibor  SUitistics  (BLS)  has  conducted  a  biennial,  nationally 
representative  sur\’ey  of  workers  who  have  been  displaced  from  their 
jobs  sometime  in  the  3  years  prior  to  the  survey  (in  the  early  years  of 
the  survey  the  period  was  5  years).  Data  from  the  1996  survey  showed 
job  displacement  to  be  unusually  high  given  the  overall  strength  of  the 
economy.  Extrapolation  of  the  survey’s  findings  indicated  that  about  15 
percent  of  the  work  force  had  been  displaced  at  some  time  between 
1993  and  1995.  This  figure  was  up  from  12.8  percent  in  1991-93, 
despite  a  drop  in  the  overall  unemployment  rate  from  7.5  piercent  in 
1992  to  6.1  jjercent  in  1994  (Chart  3-12).  This  rise  in  job  displacement 
led  some  analysts  to  argue  that  the  employer-employee  relationship 
had  changed  and  that  displacement  was  on  a  rising  trend. 

Chart  3-12  Job  Displacement  Rate 

The  displacement  rate  tell  to  12  percent  tor  the  1995-97  period,  but  it  is  still  a  third 
higher  than  in  1 987-89,  when  unemployment  was  about  the  same. 
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Results  from  the  1998  survey,  however,  suggest  that  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  may  have  been  premature:  that  survey  showed  a  substantial 
decline  in  job  displacement,  to  12.0  percent  for  the  1995-97  period.  All 
major  groups  of  workers  experienced  improvements:  men  and  women, 
younger  and  older  workers,  high  school  dropouts  and  college-educated 
workers,  and  workers  in  manufacturing  as  well  eis  those  in  professional 
services.  Nevertheless,  the  rate  of  job  displacement  in  1995-97  was  still 
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In  addition,  reemployed  workers  typically  earn  less  than  they  did  in  their 
previous  jobs.  For  example,  one  study  of  workers  in  the  1970s  and  1980s 
who  had  at  least  some  eeumings  in  the  years  eifler  displacement  finds  an 
average  earnings  decline  of  29  percent  in  the  year  of  displacement,  which 
subsequently  shrinks  to  10  percent.  Here  ageiin  the  latest  data  are 
encouraging;  the  reduction  in  weekly  earnings  among  those  reemployed 
was  only  5.7  percent  in  1995-97,  a  record  low,  and  earnings  losses  were 
at  or  near  record  lows  for  workers  of  all  levels  of  education. 

JOB  TENURE 

Trends  in  average  job  tenure— the  length  of  time  a  person  stays  with 
the  same  employer— are  often  confused  with  trends  in  downsizing  and 
job  displacement.  In  fact  these  trends  may  be  quite  different;  because 
many  workers  leave  their  jobs  voluntarily,  statistics  on  job  tenure  may 
not  accurately  reflect  rates  of  displacement.  Yet  much  media  attention 
has  focused  on  a  purported  disappearance  of  lifetime  jobs,  suggesting 
that  workers  are  holding  jobs  for  shorter  periods,  and  often  implying 
that  these  job  terminations  are  more  frequently  involuntary.  The 


evidence  finds  that  the  percentage  of  workers  with  long  job  tenure 
(10  or  more  years)  has  declined  somewhat.  The  share  of  workers  aged 
35-64  who  have  long  job  tenure  fell  by  about  5  percentage  points 
between  1979  and  1996  but  remains  substantial  at  roughly  35  percent. 
The  decline  in  the  percentage  of  long-tenured  workers  has  occurred 
across  many  segments  of  the  population.  Workers  at  all  levels  of 
educational  attainment  have  experienced  similar  rates  of  tenure 
decline,  and  declines  have  occurred  across  industries  and  occupations, 
narrowing  gaps  in  average  tenure  that  formerly  prevailed  between 
occupations.  The  trends  differ  for  men  and  women,  however,  and  the 
aggregate  decline  in  the  percentage  of  long-tenured  workers  masks  an 
increase  among  women.  Accounting  for  part  of  the  overall  decline  since 
1979  in  the  jjercentage  of  long- tenured  workers  are  shifts  in  the  demo¬ 
graphic,  industrial,  and  occupational  composition  of  the  labor  force. 
Some  of  the  decline  is  also  due  to  the  large  number  of  new  workers 
that  firms  have  hired  during  the  current  expansion.  Obviously,  the 
addition  of  many  workers  with  short  job  tenure  by  itself  lowers  the 
median  tenure  in  the  work  force. 

Retention  rates,  which  give  the  likelihood  that  a  given  worker  will 
remain  with  the  same  employer  in  the  next  year,  are  not  complicated 
by  the  changing  rate  at  which  new  workers  are  hired.  Analysis  of 
retention  rates  complements  findings  on  the  cross-sectional  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tenure  over  all  workers.  Workers  with  less  than  2  years  of 
tenure  had  moderately  higher  retention  rates  in  the  mid-1990s  than  in 
the  late  1980s.  On  the  other  hand,  retention  rates  appear  to  have 
decreased  among  workers  with  longer  tenure.  Agaii,  however,  some  of 
these  changes  may  be  due  to  voluntary  separation. 

THE  CONTINGENT  WORK  FORCE 

Contingent  employment  is  defined  by  the  BLS  as  employment  with¬ 
out  an  implicit  or  explicit  long-term  contract.  The  BLS  has  conducted 
two  surveys  of  such  employment.  The  first,  in  1995,  found  that  contin¬ 
gent  employment  made  up  a  relatively  small  share  of  total  employ¬ 
ment.  The  second,  in  1997,  found  that  that  share  was  not  increasing. 
Using  the  BLS’s  “middle”  definition  of  contingency,  about  2.4  percent  of 
the  labor  force  (3  million  workers)  identified  themselves  as  contingent 
workers  in  February  1997,  a  slightly  smaller  share  than  in  February 
1995.  This  definition  includes  workers  who  say  they  expect  to  work 
(and  have  worked)  under  their  current  arrangements  for  1  year  or  less, 
whether  they  are  wage  and  salary  workers,  self-employed  jjersons,  or 
independent  contractors.  In  addition,  it  includes  temporary  help  and 
contract  company  workers  if  they  have  worked  and  expect  to  work  for 
the  customer  to  whom  they  were  assigned  for  1  year  or  less. 

Forty  percent  of  contingent  workers  in  1997  were  in  so-called  alter¬ 
native  work  arrangements.  They  included  independent  contractors, 
on-call  workers,  temporary  help  agency  workers,  and  workers  provided 
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by  contract  firms;  the  remaining  60  percent  were  in  “traditional”  jobs. 
None  of  these  categories  of  contingent  workers  comprised  more  than 
0.5  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Contingent  and  noncontingent  workers  were  strikingly  similar  in 
terms  of  educational  attainment  and  race  (Chart  3-14).  Also,  contin¬ 
gent  workers  were  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupations,  belying 
the  view  that  all  contingent  jobs  are  low-skilled  jobs.  However,  contin¬ 
gent  workers  include  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  very  young  work¬ 
ers;  37  percent  of  contingent  workers,  but  only  13  percent  of  noncon¬ 
tingent  workers,  were  less  than  25  years  old. 

Chart  3-14  Characteristics  of  Contingent  and  Noncontingent  Workers,  February  1997 
Contingent  and  noncontingent  workers  are  similar  in  terms  of  educational  attainment 
and  race.  Contingent  workers  are  more  likely  to  be  young  and  working  part  time. 
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graduate 

Source:  Department  ot  Labor  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics). 


Forty-five  percent  of  contingent  workers  were  employed  part  time, 
compared  with  only  18  percent  of  noncontingent  workers.  Contingent 
workers  also  earned  less:  their  median  weekly  earnings  were  only  53 
percent  of  that  of  noncontingent  workers,  although  differences  in  age 
and  hours  worked  appear  to  account  for  much  of  the  earnings  gap. 
Regardless  of  age,  however,  contingent  workers  were  less  likely  to  be 
offered  health  insurance  or  a  pension  plan  by  their  employer. 

Data  from  1997  show  that  nearly  half  of  all  contingent  workers 
accepted  their  contingent  jobs  for  personed  reasons:  because  they  want¬ 
ed  a  flexible  work  schedule,  for  example,  or  because  they  were  in 
school  or  in  training.  Thus,  although  contingent  work  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  for  many  people,  it  may  allow  others  to  balance  their  work  and 
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their  non-labor  market  activities.  In  fact,  although  57  percent  of 
contingent  workers  stated  that  they  would  prefer  a  noncontingent  job, 
36  percent  said  they  preferred  contingency. 

For  contingent  work  to  become  widespread,  of  course,  it  must  also 
meet  the  needs  of  employers.  Accordin^y,  a  1996  survey  asked  employ¬ 
ers  their  reasons  for  using  flexible  staffing  arrangements.  (These 
arrangements,  which  included  hiring  from  temporary  agencies,  short¬ 
term  hires,  regular  part-time  work,  on-call  arrangements,  and  contract 
work,  were  most  likely  not  all  contingent  jobs  as  defined  above.  But 
most  were  probably  either  contingent  jobs  or  alternative  work  arrange¬ 
ments.)  The  most  commonly  cited  reasons  were  fluctuations  in  work¬ 
load  and  the  need  to  cover  absences  of  regular  staff.  Many  employers 
also  said  they  hired  from  temporary  agencies  or  took  on  part-time 
workers  as  a  means  of  screening  candidates  for  regular  jobs:  21  percent 
of  those  using  agency  temporaries  and  15  percent  of  those  using  regu¬ 
lar  part-time  workers  cited  this  reason  as  important.  Savings  on  wage 
and  benefit  costs  were  cited  as  important  by  only  12  percent  of  employ¬ 
ers  using  agency  temporaries,  by  21  percent  of  those  using  regular 
part-time  workers,  and  by  10  percent  of  those  using  short-term  hires 
and  on-call  workers.  Even  so,  the  survey  found  that  the  hourly  costs  of 
workers  in  flexible  staffing  arrangements  were  lower  than  those  of 
regular  workers  in  similar  arrangements,  and  that  the  savings  were 
primarily  due  to  lower  benefit  costs. 

MYTHS  AND  REALITIES 

Nationally  representative  data  on  the  employer-employee  relation¬ 
ship  thus  run  counter  to  much  current  conventional  wisdom.  The  last 
several  years  have  seen  both  a  decline  in  job  displacement  and,  for 
those  who  are  displaced,  shorter  spells  of  joblessness  and  a  smaller  loss 
of  earnings  upon  finding  a  new  job.  The  disappearing  lifetime  job  of 
popular  mythology  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  data,  which  instead  show 
only  modest  declines  in  job  tenure.  Moreover,  contingent  workers  are 
not  disproportionately  workers  with  little  education,  the  wages  they 
earn  are  similar  to  those  of  noncontingent  workers  of  the  same  age, 
and  contingent  work  has  not  become  more  prevalent  in  recent  years.  In 
addition,  the  flexibility  of  the  contingent  arrangement  appears  to  be  a 
significant  benefit  to  many  workers  as  well  as  to  their  employers.  On 
the  other  hand,  job  displacement  remains  relatively  high  given  today’s 
low  unemployment  rates,  and  contingent  workers  are  much  less  likely 
to  receive  pension  or  health  benefits  than  are  noncontingent  workers. 
These  developments  are  part  of  the  reason  why  this  Administration 
has  expanded  and  redesigned  Federal  policies  and  programs  of  job 
training,  education,  lifelong  learning,  and  assistance  to  dislocated 
workers— initiatives  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  JOB  TRAINING  AND 
LIFELONG  LEARNING 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  governments  of  the  States  provide 
assistance  to  workers  through  a  number  of  channels.  Unemployment 
insurance,  job  training,  and  reemployment  services  are  cornerstones  of 
the  worker  support  network,  helping  workers  to  identify  job  opportu¬ 
nities  and  to  retool,  and  providing  financial  support  until  they  find 
their  next  job. 

In  the  face  of  a  rapidly  changing  global  economy  and  the  increased 
rewards  to  more  highly  skilled  workers,  this  Administration  has 
sought  to  strengthen  America’s  work  force  development  system  and  to 
promote  lifelong  learning.  In  August  1998  the  President  signed  the 
Workforce  Investment  Act  (WIA),  which  gives  workers  greater  control 
over  their  training,  streamlines  public  employment  and  training  ser- 
\ace8,  and  makes  all  training  providers  more  accountable  for  their  ser¬ 
vices.  WIA  establishes  Individual  Training  Accounts,  self-directed 
accounts  that  allow  workers  more  choice  over  their  own  training  or 
retraining.  To  help  workers  make  informed  decisions  about  which 
training  program  is  best  for  them,  WIA  also  requires  that  training 
providers  report  the  performance  of  their  graduates  in  terms  of  job 
placement,  earnings,  and  job  retention.  In  addition,  WIA  establishes 
universal  access  to  core  employment  services,  such  as  skills  assess¬ 
ment,  career  counseling,  information  about  vacancies,  job  search 
assistance,  and  follow-up  services  to  assist  in  job  retention. 

WIA  streamlines  employment  services  through  consolidation.  The 
Federal  Government  has  set  up  partnerships  with  48  States  to  build 
systems  of  one-stop  career  centers,  which  provide  convenient  access  to 
a  variety  of  training  and  employment  programs  under  one  roof  The  act 
requires  each  local  area  to  have  at  least  one  one-stop  center  providing 
job  training,  employment  service  activities,  unemplo3rment  insurance, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  adult  education,  emd  other  assistance.  More 
than  800  such  centers  are  already  in  operation. 

WIA  also  strengthens  accountability  for  States,  localities,  and  train¬ 
ing  providers.  States  and  localities  will  have  to  meet  performance 
goals  for  job  placement,  earnings  of  placed  workers,  and  retention,  or 
else  face  sanctions.  But  if  they  exceed  their  goals,  localities  qualify  to 
receive  State  incentive  grants,  lb  become  eligible  for  funds  under  WIA, 
training  providers  must  be  certified  under  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
the  National  Apprenticeship  Act,  or  the  State  procedure  used  by  the 
local  Workforce  Investment  Board.  Tb  retain  eligibility,  each  provider 
must  meet  performance  standards  established  by  the  local  board.  The 
information  that  training  providers  must  report  on  the  performance  of 
their  graduates  will  be  available  at  the  one-stop  centers,  allowing 
(wtential  trainees  to  make  an  informed  choice  among  programs.  This 
in  turn  will  make  providers  more  responsive  to  trainees’  needs. 
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The  Administration  is  especially  concerned  about  those  whose 
careers  are  interrupted  by  corporate  restructuring,  changes  in  govern¬ 
ment  policies,  or  turbulence  in  global  markets.  The  Administration  has 
pushed  to  expand  assistance  programs  for  these  dislocated  workers, 
helping  to  nearly  triple  funding  for  these  programs  to  $1.4  billion 
between  1993  and  1999.  Under  the  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act  (EDWAA),  one  of  the  funding  streams  con¬ 
solidated  under  the  WIA,  the  Administration  provides  grants  to  State 
and  local  programs.  They  in  turn  decide  who  most  needs  assistance 
and  how  best  to  provide  services,  which  can  include  on-site  rapid 
response  for  announced  plant  closings,  job  search  counseling  and  sup¬ 
port,  literacy  courses,  vocational  education,  and  financial  assistance 
during  training.  In  addition,  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA) 
program,  including  a  special  transitional  adjustment  assistance  provi¬ 
sion  under  the  legislation  implementing  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA-TAA),  continues  to  help  those  workers 
whose  jobs  may  be  affected  by  competition  from  imports. 

Workers  are  considered  dislocated  if  they  have  lost  their  jobs  and  are 
unlikely  to  return  to  their  previous  industries  or  occupations.  Included 
are  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  massive  layoffs,  plant 
closure,  natural  disaster,  or  Federal  action.  Farmers  and  ranchers 
hurt  by  general  economic  conditions,  as  well  as  the  long-term  unem¬ 
ployed  with  limited  opportunities  in  their  original  occupations,  may 
also  qualify.  (Note  that  the  definition  of  “dislocated”  is  more  narrow 
than  that  of  “displaced”  workers,  discussed  above.)  In  program  year 
1998,  over  600,000  of  these  dislocated  workers  will  have  participated 
in  the  EDWAA  program.  In  the  program  year  that  ended  in  June  1997, 
71  percent  of  dislocated  workers  leaving  the  program  were  employed 
and  had  earnings,  on  average,  of  $10.39  per  hour,  or  94  percent  of  their 
previous  wages.  The  Administration’s  strong  and  continued  support  for 
this  program  has  also  generated  new  funding  for  assisting  trade- 
impacted  workers  not  formerly  covered  by  TAA  or  NAFTA-TAA  and  for 
buttressing  the  training  system  with  innovative  approaches  for  targeted 
groups. 

The  lifetime  learning  tax  credit,  enacted  in  1997,  targets  adults  who 
want  to  go  back  to  school,  change  careers,  or  take  a  course  or  two  to 
upgrade  their  skills,  as  well  as  college  juniors  and  seniors  and  gradu¬ 
ate  and  professional  degree  students.  The  20  percent  credit  applies  to 
the  first  $5,000  of  a  family’s  qualified  education  expenses  through 
2002,  and  to  the  first  $10,000  thereafter. 

Information  about  job  openings  and  potential  workers  is  especially 
important  in  a  rapidly  changing  economy.  America’s  Labor  Market  Infor¬ 
mation  System,  an  Internet-based  system  that  shares  data  on  available 
jobs  (America’s  Job  Bank)  and  workers  (America’s  Talent  Bank),  has 
been  designed  to  meet  this  need.  America’s  Job  Bank  (located  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.ajb.dni.us/)  posts  roughly  700,000  jobs  on 
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any  given  day  and  received  over  6  million  ‘^ts”  (individual  job  searches) 
in  July  1998  alone.  America’s  Talent  Bank  (http:/Avww.atb.org)  was  fully 
int^rated  with  the  job  bank  in  May  1998,  and  as  of  July  a  total  of 
112,000  r^um^s  had  been  posted  with  the  service.  In  addition,  workers 
and  employers  can  obtain  information  about  the  wages  and  emplo3rment 
prospects  of  certain  occupations  across  the  country  using  Aiaerica’s 
Career  InfoNet  (http-y/www.acinet.org/acinet/). 

These  policies  help  ensure  that  all  workers  can  find  employment  fol¬ 
lowing  a  job  loss,  or  improve  their  training  and  skills  in  order  to  move 
up  in  the  labor  market.  This  Administration  is  committed  to  making 
sure  that  the  labor  market  benefits  all  workers,  and  that  the  benefits 
of  the  current  economic  expansion  are  enjoyed  by  all. 


CHAPTER  4 


Work,  Retirement,  and  the 
Economic  Well-Being  of  the  Elderly 

JUST  50  YEARS  AGO,  the  baby  boom  was  getting  under  way,  and 
about  1  out  of  every  12  Americans  was  65  or  over.  Tbday,  about  one  out 
of  every  eight  Americans  is  elderly,  and  the  oldest  baby-boomers  are 
preparing  for  retirement.  As  the  baby-boomers  continue  to  age,  the 
elderly  population  will  rise  dramatically.  It  is  projected  that  by  the 
time  the  youngest  baby-boomers  hit  age  65,  in  2029,  almost  20  percent 
of  Americans  will  be  elderly— about  2V4  times  the  proportion  in  1950. 

As  America  adjusts  to  this  phenomenal  demographic  change,  it  is 
important  to  assess  the  economic  well-being  and  work  decisions  of  the 
current  and  the  soon-to-be  elderly.  A  review  of  statistics  on  the  well¬ 
being  of  older  persons  and  the  labor  market  outcomes  of  workers  who 
are  approaching  retirement  age  yields  four  important  conclusions. 
First,  long-term  trends  in  the  labor  force  participation  of  older  Ameri¬ 
cans,  both  male  and  female,  are  changing.  The  centtiry-long  decline  in 
male  labor  force  participation  at  older  ages  has  leveled  off  since  1985. 
More  men  aged  55-64  are  continuing  to  work,  often  part  time  or  in  a 
different  occupation,  after  “retiring.”  Meanwhile  the  share  of  women 
aged  55-64  participating  in  the  labor  force  has  increased  by  almost  10 
percentage  points  in  the  past  15  years. 

Second,  employer-provided  pensions  and  health  insurance  are  also 
undergoing  rapid  change.  The  share  of  participants  in  defined-contri- 
bution  pension  plans,  such  as  401(k)  plans,  is  growing  and  the  share  in 
defined-benefit  plans  shrinking.  Employer-provided  health  insiuance 
coverage  for  retirees  has  also  become  less  widespread,  less  generous, 
and  more  expensive.  These  developments  have  many  ramifications, 
both  for  retirement  incentives  and  for  the  incomes  and  living 
standards  of  retirees. 

Third,  the  economic  status  of  the  elderly  as  a  group  has  improved 
remarkably  during  the  past  three  decades.  Their  poverty  rate  has 
fallen  to  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1970.  In  that  year  the  elderly 
were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  live  in  poverty  as  the  nonelderly,  but 
today  poverty  is  slightly  less  prevalent  among  the  elderly  than  it  is 
among  younger  persons. 

Finally,  the  elderly  are  a  diverse  group,  which  means  that  averages 
can  be  quite  misleading.  In  particular,  although  most  elderly  groups— 
men  and  women,  blacks  and  whites,  older  and  younger  elderly,  single 
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as  well  as  married  persons— have  enjoyed  economic  progress,  large 
disparities  in  well-being  prevail  among  these  groups.  The  most  recent 
data  show  that  just  4.6  percent  of  elderly  married  men,  but  28.8 
percent  of  elderly  black  women  and  17.9  percent  of  elderly  widows,  live 
in  poverty.  And  whereas  Social  Security  benefits  account  for  at  least 
80  percent  of  income  for  38  percent  of  all  elderly  households,  another 

9  percent  rely  on  Social  Security  for  less  than  20  percent  of  their 
income.  Moreover,  among  those  now  approaching  retirement  age,  over 

10  percent  have  no  financial  savings  whatsoever,  and  30  percent  have 
less  than  $1,200,  whereas  the  top  10  percent  have  over  $200,000  in 
financial  assets.  Over  half  of  all  blacks  and  Hispanics  aged  51-61  have 
no  financial  holdings. 

POPULATION  AGING,  LIFE  EXPECTANCY, 

AND  HEALTH  STATUS 

As  we  approach  the  21st  century,  the  confluence  of  a  reduction  in 
fertility  and  improvements  in  longevity  is  causing  the  share  of  older 
people  in  the  population  to  rise.  The  total  fertility  rate— the  number  of 
children  that  an  average  woman  will  bear  over  her  lifetime— has 
declined  substantially  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  decline  was 
not  a  steady,  uninterrupted  one,  however:  a  substantial  increase  in  fer¬ 
tility  was  associated  with  the  baby  boom  of  1946-64.  The  total  fertility 
rate  increased  from  2.3  in  1940  to  3.8  at  the  peak  of  the  baby  boom  in 
1957.  It  then  fell  to  3.2  by  the  end  of  the  brom,  and  today  the  total 
fertility  rate  is  about  2.0. 

Life  expectancy  has  risen  throughout  the  20th  century.  Americans 
today  are  more  likely  than  their  parents  and  grandparents  to  reach  old 
age,  and  having  reached  that  threshold  they  live  a  greater  number  of 
years  thereafter.  In  1900,  65-year-old  men  and  women  had  similar 
remaining  life  expectancies,  at  11.4  years  and  12.0  years,  respectively 
(Chart  4-1).  These  figures  had  risen  by  mid-century  to  12.8  years  for 
men  and  15.1  years  for  women.  The  1950s  and  1960s  saw  substantial 
gains  in  life  expectancy  for  older  women,  but  stagnation  for  older  men. 
Since  the  1970s,  however,  strong  gains  have  occurred  for  both  sexes. 
Current  life  tables  indicate  that  65-year-old  men  and  women  today  can 
expect  to  live  an  additional  15.7  years  and  19.2  years,  respectively.  And 
projections  imply  that  life  expectancy  will  continue  to  increase  in  the 
next  century. 

The  anticipated  transition  of  the  baby-boom  generation  into  old  age 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  aging  of  the  population.  The  baby-boomers, 
who  are  currently  between  the  ages  of  35  and  53,  will  begin  to  reach 
age  65  by  2011.  Chart  4-2  shows  this  bulge  in  the  population,  which 
swelled  the  number  of  children  and  adolescents  30  years  ago.  This 
group  will  reach  retirement  age  over  the  next  30  years.  Although  the 
growth  rate  of  the  elderly  population  will  be  very  low  between  1995 
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Chart  4-2  Population  of  tha  United  States  try  Ago 

Baby-boomers  created  a  bulge  in  the  population  of  children  and  adolescents  30  years  ago 
and  will  move  Into  retirement  ages  over  the  next  30  years. 
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and  2010  as  a  result  of  low  fertility  in  the  1930s,  that  rate  will  more 
than  double  in  the  following  20  years.  Also  as  a  result  of  the  baby 
boom,  different  age  groups  among  the  elderly  will  peak  at  different 
times;  those  between  65  and  74  will  peak  at  38  million  in  2030,  and 
those  75  to  84  will  peak  at  29  million  10  years  later. 

The  “oldest  old,”  those  aged  85  and  over,  are  of  particular  concern 
because  of  their  high  rates  of  poverty  and  institutionalization, 
described  below.  This  group  will  grow  both  in  number  and  as  a  share  of 
the  population,  from  about  4  million  today  to  18  million  by  2050. 
Accounting  for  about  1.5  percent  of  all  Americans  today,  the  oldest  old 
are  projected  to  make  up  23  percent  of  the  elderly  population  and 
about  5  percent  of  the  overall  population  50  years  from  now. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  size  of  the  elderly  population  is  increasing, 
its  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  composition  will  also  change.  In  1998  the 
non-Hispanic  white  population  accounted  for  the  largest  proportion  of 
elderly,  and  their  number  is  projected  to  nearly  double  to  52.0  million  by 
2050.  But  the  proportion  of  non-Hispanic  whites  in  the  elderly  population 
will  decline  as  the  numbers  of  elderly  persons  of  other  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  grow  even  faster,  causing  their  proportion  of  the  elderly  popula¬ 
tion  to  double  (Chart  4-3).  The  elderly  Hispanic  population,  for  example, 
is  expected  to  grow  to  13.8  million  in  2050,  or  eight  times  what  it  was  in 
1998.  In  1994,  elderly  women  outnumbered  elderly  men  by  a  ratio  of  3  to 
2  overall,  and  by  5  to  2  among  those  over  85.  About  half  of  elderly  women 
were  widowed,  more  than  three  times  the  percentage  for  elderly  men, 
who  were  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  be  married. 

Chart  4-3  Pro)«ction*  of  ttw  Population  Aged  65  Years  and  Over 

The  share  of  the  elderly  population  that  is  white,  non-Hispanic  is  projected  to  fall  by 

about  orw-fifth  between  1998  and  2050. 
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Source:  Departmertt  ol  Commerce  (Bureau  of  the  Census). 
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Population  aging  is  not  just  an  American  trend  but  a  major  global 
phenomenon— a  natural  result  of  better  health  and  nutrition  and 
lower  fertility  and  mortality  rates  worldwide.  Never  before  have  so 
many  people  in  so  many  societies  lived  for  so  long.  Yet  as  much  as  pop¬ 
ulation  aging  is  a  natural  result  of  the  benefits  of  increased  longevity 
and  survival  among  all  age  groups,  it  also  represents  a  fundamental 
shift  in  social  structure  that  affects  labor  markets,  family  structures, 
and  the  social  contract  among  generations. 

Increasing  life  expectancy  does  not  automatically  imply  that  health 
status  has  improved.  In  fact,  despite  improvements  in  mortality  at 
older  ages  in  the  1970s,  some  studies  claim  that  the  health  status  of 
the  elderly  worsened  during  that  period.  But  since  1980  the  evidence 
points  to  a  decline  in  chronic  disability  among  the  elderly.  In  1994  the 
number  of  people  aged  65  and  older  who  were  disabled  (that  is,  who 
had  functional  problems  lasting  90  days  or  longer  in  dealing  with  var¬ 
ious  normal  activities  of  daily  living)  was  14.5  percent  (or  1.2  million) 
lower  than  would  have  been  expected  if  the  age-specific  chronic  dis¬ 
ability  rates  observed  in  1982  had  persisted.  This  decline  was  found  to 
have  contributed  significantly  to  reducing  the  rate  of  institutionaliza¬ 
tion  between  1982  and  1994.  However,  many  older  Americans  still 
require  long-term  care  (Box  4-1). 

Although  disability  rates  have  declined  they  are  much  higher  in 
lower  socioeconomic  groups.  In  1993,  for  example,  (lersons  aged  50  and 
over  who  had  not  graduated  from  high  school  tended  to  perform  much 
worse  on  four  measures  of  physical  functioning  than  did  those  who  had 
attended  college. 

OLDER  WORKERS  AND  RETIREMENT 

Retirement  patterns  have  been  changing  over  time  in  response  to 
changes  in  institutions  and  in  the  preferences  and  practices  of  employers 
and  workers.  These  changes  are  reflected  in  changing  long-term  trends 
in  the  labor  force  participation  of  the  elderly  (that  is,  the  proportion  of 
tht  older  population  who  are  either  employed  or  looking  for  work), 
particularly  the  decline  in  labor  force  participation  rates  of  older  men 
during  most  of  this  century.  Recent  years,  however,  have  seen  a  leveling 
off  of  this  decline.  Since  the  mid-198()s,  55-  to  64-year-olds  in  each  year 
have  been  just  as  likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force  as  those  in  the  preceding 
years.  They  have  been  more  likely  to  work  part  time  and  less  likely  to 
work  full  time,  however.  This  section  reviews  these  changing  patterns  of 
retirement  and  their  causes.  It  turns  out  that  a  variety  of  factors  influ¬ 
ence  the  timing  of  retirement,  such  as  the  rules  governing  pensions  and 
Social  Security  benefits,  characteristics  of  jobs  held  by  the  elderly  and 
accommodation  made  to  impaired  elderly  workers,  and  health  insuremce 
coverage.  The  section  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  unemployment,  job 
loss,  and  tenure  as  experienced  by  the  elderly. 
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Box  4-1.— Easing  the  Burden  of  Long-lWm  Care  I 

Like  Social  Security  and  Medicare,  Icmg-term  care  will  become  a 
primary  concern  of  baby-boomers  as  they  approach  retirement 
age.  In  1994  an  estimated  2.1  million  elderly  living  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  needed  help  because  of  problems  with  three  or  more  activities 
i  of  daily  living  (such  as  eating,  bathing,  dressing,  or  moving 
I  around)  or  because  of  a  comparable  cognitive  impairment.  That 
I  number  will  rise  as  the  population  agee,  and  the  fast-growing  pop- 
i  Illation  of  the  ‘oldest  old,”  those  85  and  older,  is  at  greatest  risk. 

Much  long-term  care  today  is  provided  informally:  about  65  • 
percent  of  elderly  persons  living  in  the  community  and  needing  1 
long-term  care  assistance  rely  exclusively  on  unpaid  sources,  most  : 
often  family  and  friends.  Surveys  have  found  that  8  of  every  10  ^ 
caregivers  provide  unpaid  assistance  averaging  4  hours  a  day,  7  j 
days  a  week.  For  many,  such  assistance  competes  with  the  | 
demands  of  paid  employment.  In  addition,  home  and  community-  j 
based  care  requires  substantial  out-of-pocket  expense,  totaling 
over  $5  billion  in  1996. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  four  initiatives  to  help  relieve 
the  burden  of  families  with  members  in  need  of  long-term  care. 

I  The  first  is  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $1,000  for  people  of  all  ages  with 
I  three  or  more  limitations  in  activities  of  daily  living  (or  a  compa- 
1  rable  cognitive  impairment).  Persons  needing  long-term  care 
themselves,  or  their  family  members  who  care  for  and  house  them, 
can  claim  the  credit,  whidi  phases  out  at  incomes  of  $110,000 


LONG-TERM  TRENDS  IN  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION 
AT  OLDER  AGES 

Labor  force  participation  rates  for  men  55  and  older  have  declined 
during  most  of  the  20th  century.  For  example,  the  participation  rate  of 
men  aged  55-64  fell  from  89.5  percent  in  1948  to  68.1  percent  in  1998 
(Chart  4-4).  These  trends  in  labor  force  participation  are  the  result  of 
two  factors:  trends  in  retirement  age  and  trends  in  longevity.  The  aver¬ 
age  retirement  age  depends  on  the  retirement  rate  at  each  age,  and 
retirement  rates  have  been  increasing  at  younger  ages  and  decreasing 
at  older  ages.  Consequently,  the  estimated  median  age  of  retirement 
(defined  as  complete  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force)  for  men  declined, 
from  66.9  years  in  the  1950-55  period  to  62.1  years  in  1990-95. 

Early  in  this  century,  most  men  worked  until  they  died  or  became 
disabled,  and  both  death  and  disability  tended  to  occur  at  much 
younger  ages  than  today.  Today  more  men  live  longer  after  retiring 
than  they  did  in  earlier  decades.  Over  the  1950-95  period,  male  life 
expectancy  at  age  65  rose  by  20  percent.  This  heljied  to  reduce  over 
time  the  participation  rate  of  men  65  and  older,  by  increasing  the 
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Box  continued  ' 

I 

I  for  couples  and  $75,000  for  unmarried  taxpayers.  The  credit 
would  provide  financial  support  for  about  2  million  Americans,  i 
I  broadly  expanding  an  existing  set  of  tax  allowances.  Under  cur-  I 
I  rent  tax  policy,  taxpayers  can  claim  the  child  and  dependent  care  | 
tax  credit  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  care  of  a  disabled  spouse, 
i  when  that  cost  is  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in  order  to  work.  A  tax- 
I  payer  who  itemizes  can  also  deduct  any  qualified  long-term  care 
i  expenses  that  exceed  7.5  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income.  The 
j  new  tax  credit  would  defray  some  costs  of  both  formal  and  infor¬ 
mal  care.  Over  half  the  chronically  ill  people  thus  helped  will  be 
I  elderly  persons. 

I  Second,  the  National  Family  Caregiver  Support  Program  would 
I  fund  State  initiatives  establishing  “one-stop  shops”  that  assist 
families  caring  for  elderly  relatives  through  training,  coimseling, 
and  arranging  for  respite  care. 

Third,  the  Administration  has  proposed  a  national  campaign  to 
educate  Medicare  beneficiaries  about  the  program’s  limited  coverage 
of  long-term  care  and  help  inform  their  care  decisions.  The  need  for 
information  is  great:  nearly  60  percent  of  Medicare  beneficiaries  are 
unaware  that  Medicare  does  not  cover  most  long-term  care. 

!  Finally,  the  Administration  has  proposed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
I  emment  serve  as  a  model  employer,  by  offering  nonsubsidized, 

I  quality  long-term  care  insurance  to  all  Federal  employees  and 
j  using  its  market  leverage  to  negotiate  favorable  group  rates. 


denominator  (the  total  number  of  men  in  this  age  group).  Therefore, 
the  participation  rate  of  men  aged  65  and  over  has  declined  even  more 
than  the  decline  in  average  retirement  age  might  suggest. 

Meanwhile  the  labor  force  participation  rate  fo»-  women  aged  55-64 
has  actually  increased  since  1948— in  fact  it  has  more  than  doubled, 
from  24.3  percent  to  51.2  percent  (Chart  4-4).  This  has  happened 
despite  a  decline  in  women’s  median  retirement  age,  from  67.7  years  in 
1950  55  to  62.6  years  in  1990-95,  because  more  recent  cohorts  of 
women  have  been  more  likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force  during  most  of 
their  adult  lives  (Chart  4-5). 

In  the  face  of  long-term  improvements  in  health  and  longevity,  why 
has  the  retirement  age  fallen,  not  risen,  during  the  20th  century?  Ris¬ 
ing  wages  are  a  large  part  of  the  answer.  As  their  earning  power  has 
risen,  men  have  enjoyed  both  more  income  and  more  time  for  activities 
other  than  paid  work.  They  have  taken  soma  of  this  additional  time  in 
the  form  of  leisure  at  the  end  of  life,  as  well  as  shorter  workdays  and 
workweeks  and  more  holidays  during  the  year.  The  growth  of  Social 
Security  and  employer  pensions  since  the  1930s  has  also  facilitated 
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Chart  4-4  Labor  Fore*  Participation  Rates  of  Older  Men  and  Woman 
Labor  force  participation  by  older  men  generally  declined  until  the  mid-t980s  but  has 
since  leveled  oft;  that  of  older  worr^  has  increased  since  t948 
Perceni 


Source:  Oepaitmant  oT  Labor  (Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics). 


Chart  4-S  Women's  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  at  Each  Age 

Increases  in  the  labor  force  participation  of  women  across  birth  cohorts  have  offset  the 

decline  in  labor  force  partid^tion  as  women  age. 

Percent 


Source:  Department  ol  Labor  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics). 


earlier  retirement,  by  increasing  lifetime  wealth  for  the  early  cohorts 
in  the  Social  Security  system  and  by  providing  income  in  old  age.  Even 
though  earnings  were  rising  from  generation  to  generation,  many 
individuals  might  not  have  saved  enough  to  retire  without  these 
sources  of  income.  For  these  reasons  the  average  length  of  retirement 
has  risen  faster  than  the  average  male  life  expectancy  at  age  55; 
hence,  the  average  male  retirement  age  has  fadlen. 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION 
OF  OLDER  MEN 

There  are  signs  that  this  long-term  trend  toward  earlier  retirement 
may  have  abated.  Since  the  mid-1980s  the  decline  in  labor  force 
participation  rates  for  men  in  the  older  age  groups  has  leveled  off 
(Charts  4-4  and  4-6).  Other  evidence  indicates  that  an  increasing 
proportion  of  male  pension  recipients  are  continuing  to  work.  For 
example,  in  March  1984,  37  percent  of  men  aged  55-61  who  had 
received  pension  income  in  the  previous  year  were  working.  By  March 
1993  this  number  had  climbed  to  49  percent. 

Rather  than  withdrawing  from  the  labor  force  completely,  many  older 
men  are  leaving  long-term  career  jobs  but  continuing  to  work,  often  part 
time  or  part  year.  Many  are  becoming  self-employed.  Chart  4-7  sho*vs,  for 
example,  that  between  1985  and  1997  the  fraction  of  men  aged  60-61  who 
worked  full  time,  year  round  declined  from  55.1  percent  to  51.8  percent, 
while  the  fraction  working  part  time  increased  from  5.7  percent  to  10.4 
percent.  Increases  in  part-time  work  also  occurred  among  men  in  other 
age  groups.  In  1997,  16  percent  of  employed  men  aged  55-64  and  30 
percent  of  those  65  and  over  were  self-employed. 

The  use  of  “bridge  jobs”  between  a  full-time  career  and  complete 
retirement  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  Evidence  from  the  1970s  indi¬ 
cates  that  even  then  about  a  quarter  of  older  workers  took  such  tran¬ 
sitional  jobs.  More  recent  evidence  suggests  that  a  somewhat  higher 
percentage  may  be  taking  such  jobs  since  1985. 

What  accounts  for  the  apparent  stalling  of  the  decline  in  male  labor 
foi  ce  participation  at  older  ages?  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  level¬ 
ing  off  since  the  mid-1980s  is  a  short-term,  cyclical  phenomenon  or  a 
new  long-term  pattern.  And  in  any  case,  older  men’s  hours  of  work  are 
still  falhng,  even  if  the  percentage  of  older  men  working  is  not,  because 
of  the  shift  from  full-time  to  part-time  work  seen  in  Chart  4-7. 

The  recent  increase  in  work  by  pensioners  may  stem  from  a  need  for 
income  by  those  who  were  displaced  during  the  recession  of  1990-91. 
Some  elderly  persons  cannot  afford  full-time  leisure,  but  can  finance 
part-time  leisure  by  workinj  part  time.  Pension  recipients’  need  for 
income  may  also  have  grown  in  recent  years  because  of  rising  health  care 
costs.  Not  only  have  these  costs  risen  in  general,  but  many  employers 
have  stopped  providing  health  insurance  to  their  retirees  or  have  reduced 
their  benefits,  as  discussed  below.  The  increase  in  early  retirement 
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Chan  4-6  Men's  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  at  Each  Age 

Not  onty  does  men's  labor  force  participation  decline  with  age.  but  until  recently  each 

new  cotKirt  of  older  men  had  lower  age-specific  participation  than  the  one  before 


Percent 


Source  Department  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 


Chart  4-7  Full-Time  and  Part-Time  Work  Among  Men  Aged  60-61 

The  fraction  of  men  aged  60-61  who  were  working  was  the  same  in  1985  and  1997 

but  there  was  a  shift  from  full-time  to  part-time  work. 


Full  time,  full  year 
Part  time,  full  year 


Full  time,  part  year 
Part  tinrie.  part  year 


Source:  Department  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 


buyouts  may  also  have  contributed  to  increased  work  by  pensioners. 
More  workers  now  than  in  the  past  are  able  to  spend  their  pension  funds 
for  other  purposes,  in  advance  of  or  at  retirement.  The  shift  to  defined- 
contribution  pension  plans  (discussed  below)  means  that  benefits  are 
more  often  received  in  the  form  of  a  lump-sum  distribution  upon  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  job,  instead  of  as  an  annuity,  as  is  typically  the  case  in  defined- 
benefit  plans.  Many  workers  spend  these  lump  sums  instead  of  rolling 
them  over  into  another  retirement  account,  thus  reducing  the  funds 
available  to  them  in  retirement. 

The  rise  in  work  among  older  persons  may  also  be  related  to  changes 
in  the  demand  for  labor.  Employers  may  be  becoming  more  willing  to 
hire  older  workers,  as  the  “baby  bust”  that  followed  the  baby  boom 
leads  to  labor  shortages.  Since  1980  the  part-time  wages  of  older  men 
have  risen  relative  to  those  of  younger  men.  This  has  made  part-time 
work  more  attractive  to  retirees. 

If  the  long-term  decline  in  the  labor  force  participation  rate  among  older 
men  has  indeed  run  its  course,  it  could  indicate  a  limit  to  the  desire  for 
more  years  of  complete  leisure  at  the  end  of  life.  Older  people  may  want  to 
continue  using  their  skills,  or  to  tiy  something  new,  when  they  leave  a 
career  job  while  still  relatively  young  and  healthy  (and  to  earn  some 
income  in  the  process).  The  growth  of  the  service  sector,  where  jobs  are  less 
physically  demanding  and  schedules  more  flexible  than  in  manufacturing, 
makes  woric  at  older  ages  more  attractive  today  them  in  the  past.  Changes 
in  pensions  and  Social  Security  rules,  discussed  below,  have  also  removed 
many  of  the  incentives  to  retire  abruptly  and  completely. 

If  rising  lifetime  wages  have  been  driving  the  long-term  decline  in 
labor  supply  of  older  men,  we  might  expect  that  supply  to  level  off  in 
the  coining  decade,  as  the  cohorts  bom  after  1945,  who  came  of  age  as 
wages  stagnated  in  the  19708,  start  turning  55.  In  other  words,  not 
only  may  their  labor  force  participation  rates  remain  more  or  less  con¬ 
stant,  but  so  may  the  share  of  these  workers  working  full  time,  year 
round.  Alternatively,  an  increase  in  labor  force  participation  may  com¬ 
bine  with  an  increase  in  part-time,  part-year  work.  Much  will  depend 
on  employers’  demand  for  older  workers,  as  reflected  in  the  wages, 
fringe  benefits,  and  working  conditions  offered  to  them,  and  on  the 
incentives  built  into  pension  and  Social  Security  rules— pension 
incentives  being  a  reflection  of  employers’  demand  for  older  workers. 

INFLUENCES  ON  THE  TIMING  OF  RETIREMENT 

What  factors  enter  into  a  worker’s  decision  to  retire  sooner  rather 
than  later?  Among  the  possible  considerations  are  changes  in  wages 
and  other  compensation  as  one  grows  older,  the  structure  of  employer 
pensions  and  Social  Seciunty,  the  worker’s  health  and  the  availability 
of  health  insurance  coverage,  and  the  influence  of  prevailing  social 
norms.  Althou^  the  effect  of  each  factor  cannot  be  quantified  precisely, 
all  play  a  role  in  the  retirement  decision. 
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Compensation  | 

Wages  on  a  given  job  do  not  tend  to  decline  with  age,  nor  should  they  j 
be  expected  to:  there  is  little  evidence  that  productivity  declines  with 
age  per  se,  in  the  absence  of  disability.  Although  clinical  tests  have 
found  that  manual  dexterity  declines  with  age,  other  skills  improve,  i 
and  older  workers  develop  wajrs  to  compensate  for  whatever  skill  losses  I 
they  do  suffer.  Wages  do  decline  when  older  workers  change  jobs,  but 
one  cannot  infer  from  this  that  age  alone  reduces  productivity.  Lower  | 
wages  following  a  job  change  may  be  due  to  the  loss  of  “firm-specific 
human  capital”— such  as  seniority,  knowledge  of  the  organization, 
working  relationships,  or  goodwill  gained  in  the  former  workplace. 

It  may  also  reflect  the  worker’s  choice  to  move  to  a  position  entailing  less 
responsibility  or  less  strenuous  or  stressful  working  conditions.  Never¬ 
theless,  older  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  may  opt  to  retire  rather  than 
accept  the  wage  reduction  that  may  accompany  a  job  change. 

The  Availability  of  Social  Security  and  Employer  Pensioris 

The  structtire  of  Social  Security  and  employer  pensions  may  aiso  influ¬ 
ence  the  exact  timing  of  labor  force  withdrawal.  Certain  Social  Security 
rules  (Box  4-2)  create  an  incentive  for  many  people  to  retire  at  age  62,  the 
earliest  age  at  which  benefits  are  available  for  persons  without  disabili¬ 
ties.  This  is  evident  in  the  large  drop  in  labor  force  participation  of  both 
men  and  women  at  age  62  (Charts  4  5  and  4-6)  and  in  the  spike  in  retire¬ 
ments  among  men  at  that  age  that  has  appeared  since  the  mid-1960s, 
after  early  benefits  were  made  available  to  men  in  1961  (Chart  4-8). 

Social  Security  has  a  number  of  conflicting  effects  on  work  incen¬ 
tives.  On  the  one  hand,  the  combined  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
payroll  tax  of  15.3  percent  lowers  the  net  wage,  which  by  itself  would 
tend  to  discourage  work.  On  the  other  hand,  more  years  of  work  could 
increase  future  benefits  for  some  who  have  had  years  with  little  or  no 
earnings,  because  substituting  years  of  higher  earnings  raises  one’s 
average  monthly  earnings  in  the  Social  Security  benefit  formula. 
Future  benefits  are  a  form  of  deferred  compensation,  and  increasing 
them  tends  to  encourage  work. 

Apart  from  these  features,  the  present  value  of  expected  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  benefits  does  not  change  for  the  average  person,  regardless  of  whether 
he  or  she  begins  to  receive  Social  Security  benefits  at  age  62  or  at  the  nor¬ 
mal  retirement  age  (NRA).  This  is  because  the  benefit  increases  by  8.3 
percent  per  year  that  it  is  deferred  (up  to  age  65),  which  is  actuarially  fair 
for  a  person  with  average  life  expectancy,  and  better  th;in  fair  for  some¬ 
one  with  longer  than  average  life  expectancy.  However,  not  everyone  is 
average;  many  may  not  expect  to  live  that  long.  For  tliem.  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  wealth  decreases  the  longer  they  postpone  benefits  be>ond  age  62.  This 
creates  an  incentive  to  begin  taking  benefits  at  62  rather  than  later,  for 
workers  whose  life  expectancy  is  lower  than  the  average. 
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Box  4-2.— Social  Security  Rules  | 

The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program  of  the  j 
Social  Security  system  is  designed  to  replace  a  portion  of  earnings  j 
lost  because  of  retirement,  disability,  or  death.  It  is  financed  by  a  | 
dedicated  tax  of  12.4  percent  on  earnings  in  covered  jobs,  up  to  a  | 
maximum  in  1999  of  $72,600.  That  maximum  is  indexed  each  ; 
year  to  changes  in  the  average  wage.  Formally,  half  the  tax  is  ! 
levied  directly  on  the  employer,  and  half  on  the  employee  through  | 
payroll  withholding,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that,  in  tm  economic 
sense,  the  burden  of  the  tax  falls  entirely  on  the  worker.  Self-  j 
employed  workers  pay  the  full  tax. 

^tirement  benefits  are  based  on  a  person’s  lifetime  average  j 
indexed  monthly  earnings  (AIME;  the  indexing  reflects  increases  j 
in  national  average  wages)  in  covered  employment.  Only  earnings 
up  to  the  maximum  taxable  earnings  in  each  year  are  counted. 
Before  earnings  are  averaged,  a  certain  number  of  years  with  the 
I  lowest  (or  zero)  indexed  earnings  are  dropped.  The  monthly  bene¬ 
fit  payable  at  the  normal  retirement  age  (called  the  primary  insur¬ 
ance  amount,  or  PIA)  is  calculated  according  to  a  progressive  for- 
j  mula  in  which  the  replacement  rate  (the  PIA  as  a  percentage  of 
average  lifetime  earnings)  falls  as  lifetime  earnings  rise.  Benefits 
are  indexed  to  the  consiuner  price  index,  and  therefore  have  risen 
more  slowly  than  average  wages  in  the  past  two  decades. 

The  normal  retirement  age  (NRA)  is  the  age  at  which  one 
becomes  eligible  for  a  full  retirement  benefit.  The  NRA  is  j 
ciurently  65  but  is  scheduled  to  rise  gradually  to  67,  beginning 
with  woris;er8  who  will  reach  age  62  in  the  year  2000.  Retirees  may, 
however,  begin  receiving  a  permanently  lower  benefit  as  early  as 
age  62.  This  minimum  age  for  receiving  benefits  will  remain  at  62 
even  as  the  NRA  rises.  The  benefit  reduction  is  calculated  to  be  | 
actuarially  fair  (that  is,  it  preserves  the  present  value  of  expected  j 
benefits  for  a  person  with  average  life  expectancy).  i 

Between  ages  62  and  70,  receipt  of  both  normal  and  actuarially  | 
reduced  benefits  is  subject  to  a  retirement  earnings  test.  For  per-  i 
sons  below  the  NRA  the  annual  benefit  is  reduced  by  $1  for  every 
$2  of  annual  earnings  above  a  certain  exempt  amount  ($9,600  in 
1999).  For  those  between  the  NRA  and  age  70  the  reduction  is  $1 
for  every  $3  of  annual  earnings  above  a  higher  exempt  amoimt 
($16,500  in  1999).  These  exempt  amounts  are  scheduled  to  | 
increase  in  the  future,  and  the  President  has  proposed  that  this 
earnings  test  be  eliminated  entirely. 

Persons  who  begin  receiving  retirement  benefits  before  reaching 
the  NRA  and  then  earn  more  than  the  exempt  amoimt,  so  that 
their  benefits  are  reduced  or  completely  withheld  for  a  given 
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Box  4-2.— continued  I 

month  because  of  the  earnings  test,  receive  an  actuahally  fair  ! 
increase  in  benefits  when  they  reach  the  NR  4.  Thus,  beneGts  lost  j 
are  recovered  later.  Moreover,  earnings  from  age  62  up  to  the  NRA  ' 
are  considered  in  the  AIME  and  may  well  increase  the  beneGt  one  j 
receives  at  the  NRA.  On  the  other  hand,  workers  continue  to  pay  { 
the  Social  Security  payroll  tax,  as  well  as  income  and  other  j 
payroll  taxes,  as  long  as  they  work.  From  the  NRA  on,  pos^ned 
beneGts  are  increased  by  only  5.5  percent  per  year  (for  persons  | 
who  reach  c^e  65  in  1998-99),  which  is  less  than  actuahally  fair,  j 
However,  this  adjustment  for  delayed  retirement  is  being  gradually  : 
increased,  in  a  process  that  began  in  1990  and  will  continue  until 
cohorts  reaching  the  NRA  in  2009  and  after  get  an  actuahally  fair 
6  percent  per  year  for  postponing  beneGts,  up  to  age  70. 


Those  who  discount  future  income  at  a  higher  rate  than  8.3  percent 
may  also  want  to  start  taking  their  Social  Secuhty  beneGts  early.  In 
particular,  they  may  have  a  strong  preference  for  current  over  future 
income  because  they  are  unusually  “present  ohented”  or  risk  averse. 
Also,  those  who  want  to  receive  their  Social  Security  beneGts  before 
the  NRA  need  not  leave  the  labor  force  entirely  to  do  so.  They  can 
receive  their  full  beneGt  as  long  as  they  keep  their  earnings  under  the 
exempt  amount  (see  Box  4-2).  However,  part-time  jobs  are  not  always 

Chan  4-8  Net  Labor  Force  Exit  Rates  of  Men  at  Each  Age 

The  peak  age  at  which  men  retire  from  the  labor  force  has  dropped  from  65  to  62  in 

the  past  three  decades 


Percent  dechne  m  labor  torce  participation  rate 
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available  with  the  same  hourly  pay,  benefits,  and  working  conditions 
as  full-time  jobs,  so  that  many  may  prefer  to  stop  working  completely 
rather  than  take  a  part-time  job.  Other  individuals  may  wish  to  retire 
or  work  part  time  even  before  age  62,  but  cannot  yet  collect  any  Social 
Security  benefits  and  do  not  have  sufficient  savings  and  pension 
income  to  live  on.  Because  future  Social  Security  income  cannot  be 
used  as  collateral  for  a  loan,  this  creates  an  incentive  to  continue 
working  imtil  age  62.  All  of  these  considerations  help  to  explain  the 
spike  in  retirements  at  that  age. 

The  fact  that  Social  Security  benefits  deferred  beyond  age  65  are 
increased  by  only  5.5  percent  per  year  (for  workers  aged  65  in  1998-99) 
means  that  Social  Security  wealth  declines  for  a  worker  with  life 
expectancy  equal  to  or  lower  than  the  average  who  continues  to  earn 
more  than  the  exempt  amount  beyond  that  age.  As  recently  as  1989, 
the  increase  was  only  3  percent  per  year.  (See  Box  4-2  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  phased-in  increase  in  benefits  deferred  beyond  the  NRA.) 
This  provision  has  acted  like  an  additional  tax  on  earnings  above  the 
exempt  amount  that  kicks  in  at  age  65.  Although  the  exempt  amoimt  is 
higher  at  ages  above  the  NRA  than  below  it,  good  part-time  jobs  may 
not  be  available  for  workers  over  tige  65.  The  decline  in  Social  Security 
wealth  for  persons  whose  earnings  exceed  the  exempt  amoimt  at  ages 
65  and  above  has  provided  a  special  incentive  to  retire  at  that  age, 
which  is  reflected  in  another  drop  in  labor  force  participation  and  a 
spike  in  retirements  at  age  65  (Charts  4-5, 4-6,  and  4-8).  The  rules  gov¬ 
erning  private  pension  and  Medicare  benefits,  as  well  as  other  social 
factors,  also  create  incentives  to  retire  at  65,  as  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  chapter. 

Because  the  Social  Security  rules  do  not  vary  across  persons  in  a 
given  age  group,  it  has  been  difficult  to  measure  Social  Security’s 
effect  on  labor  supply  separately  from  other  factors.  One  study  used 
data  for  age  groups  that  were  subject  to  different  exempt  amounts 
from  just  before  and  after  changes  in  the  earnings  test  rules.  The 
study  found  that  the  earnings  of  a  substantial  number  of  workers— 
over  20  percent  of  male  workers  aged  67-69,  and  nearly  10  percent  of 
those  aged  63-64— were  clustered  within  $1,000  below  the  exempt 
amount.  The  cluster  moved  when  the  exempt  amount  moved.  This 
study  estimated  that  the  effect  of  the  earnings  test  is  to  reduce  the 
average  annual  working  hours  of  male  workers  aged  65-69  by  about  4 
percent.  Only  28  percent  of  men  (and  18  percent  of  women)  in  this 
age  group  are  currently  in  the  labor  force,  but  more  might  seek  jobs  if 
the  earnings  test  were  completely  eliminated,  as  the  President  has 
proposed. 

In  recent  years  the  most  common  age  for  starting  Social  Security 
benefits  has  shifted  frem  65  to  62.  Part  of  the  explanation  may  be  the 
continuing  increase  in  lifetime  income,  which  allows  recent  cohorts  to 
retire  earlier.  Social  norms  may  also  be  shifting,  making  it  more 
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acceptable  for  men  to  be  idle  before  age  65.  The  decisions  in  1956  and 
1961  to  make  Social  Security  benefits  available  at  62  for  women  and 
men,  respectively,  may  have  both  reinforced  and  expressed  such  a 
change  in  norms— in  a  democratic  society,  legislation  often  tends  to  fol¬ 
low  social  norms.  The  abolition  in  1978  of  mandatory  retirement  before 
age  70  (Box  4-3)  may  also  have  removed  age  65  as  the  predominant 
focus  for  retirement  planning. 


Box  4-3.— Age  Discrimination  in  the  Labor  Market  j 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  (ADEA)  of  1967  | 
outlawed  age-based  employment  discrimination  against  both  | 
employees  and  job  applicants  who  are  40  years  of  age  or  older. 
Later  amendments  prohibited  mandatoiy  retirement  before  the  i 
age  of  70  (in  1978)  and  then  outlawed  mandatory  retirement  alto-  | 
gather  (in  1986),  with  a  few  exceptions.  A  1990  amendment  pro-  j 
hibited  employers  from  denying  benefits  to  employees  because  of  I 
age. 

The  number  of  age-discrimination  charges  filed  with  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  has  fluctuated 
over  the  past  decade  between  about  14,500  and  19,800  per  year. 
That  number  remained  fairly  constant  between  1987  and  1990, 
increased  sharply  in  the  early  1990s  (reaching  a  high  of  19,809  in 
1993),  and  then  fell  substantially  after  1994.  In  fiscal  1998, 15,191 
such  charges  were  filed.  Of  the  charges  filed  that  year,  12  percent 
had  outcomes  favorable  to  the  party  bringing  charges.Most  of  the 
rest  ended  either  with  a  ruling  by  the  EE(X!  of  no  reasonable 
cause  or  for  administrative  reasons. 


Incentives  provided  by  employer  pensions  must  also  be  considered  in 
any  efibrt  to  explain  changing  retirement  patterns.  Twenty  years  ago, 
most  employer  pensions  were  of  the  defined-benefit  (DB)  type  (Box  4-4). 
Workers  covered  by  such  plans  typically  had  strong  incentives  to 
retire  before  age  65,  as  early  retirement  benefits  had  a  higher 
actuarial  value.  Defined-contribution  (DC)  plans,  including  those  with 
401(k)-like  features,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  no  incentives  for  early 
retirement,  because  pension  wealth  continues  to  grow  until  the  funds 
are  withdrawn.  As  these  plans  have  become  more  widespread  in  the 
past  20  years,  workers  have  been  less  constrained  in  their  choice  of 
retirement  age. 

Job  Characteristics  and  Job  Accommodation 

For  the  elderly  as  for  others,  the  effect  of  health  problems  on  the 
ability  to  work,  and  thus  on  the  decision  to  work  or  retire,  depends  on 
several  factors.  These  include  the  typ)e  of  job  one  has,  the  opportunities 
for  accommodating  health  problems,  and  the  opportunities  to  switch  to 
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Box  4-4.— Types  of  Pension  Plans 

Under  a  defined-benefit  plan,  a  worker  qualifies  for  a  pension  bene¬ 
fit  by  working  in  a  covered  eatery  (whidi  may  exclude  certain  types 
of  workers,  such  as  part-timers)  for  a  given  number  of  years.  TTiis 
period,  called  the  vesting  period,  is  now  5  years  for  the  vast  ms^rity  of 
workers  in  the  private  sector.  The  benefit  is  then  available  at  a  certain 
age  and  is  usually  calculated  1^  multiplying  a  given  percentage  o(  final 
earnings  by  the  number  of  years  of  service.  About  half  of  workers 
with  DB  pensions  are  in  plans  that  are  integrated  with  Sodal  Security, 
that  is.  the  pension  benefit  fiamula  reduces  the  pension  amount  to 
a4iu8t  fix*  expected  Social  Security  benefits.  Reduced  benefits  may  be 
available  at  an  e.alier  age.  Ihese  benefits  often  have  a  higher  actuari¬ 
al  value  than  normal  retirement  benefits,  arxl  this  produces  stitHig 
ino^itives  to  retire  at  a  obtain  age.  Most  DB  plans  in  the  private 
sector  are  insmed  by  the  Federal  Government  (see  Box  4-7). 

By  contrast,  defined-oontribution  plans  do  .Krl  entail  age-specific 
retirement  or  work  incentives.  DC  plans  are  essentially  tax-favored 
savings  accounts  to  which  employers  may  contribute,  sometunes  even 
if  the  emidoyee  does  not  also  contribute.  Examples  of  DC  plans  are 
savings  or  thrift  plans,  deferred  prc^t-sliaring  plans,  mcmey  punhaae 
B  plans,  emidoyee  stock  ownership  plans  (ESOPs),  and  401(k)  arranges 
ments.  Benefit  levels  in  DC  {dans  are  rxd  guaranteed  and  are  not  fed¬ 
erally  msured.  Instead,  the  funds  are  invested,  often  at  the  wotker’s 
direction,  and  the  amount  cf  the  eventual  retirement  benefit  depends 
'  on  the  amounts  contributed  and  on  the  pwtfidio’s  performance  over 
the  years.  Benefits  are  usually  paid  in  a  lump  sum  upmi  departure 
bom  the  firm,  although  sometunes  other  options  are  availalde.  These 
funds  are  usually  portable;  that  is,  they  may  be  rolled  over  tax-ftee 
into  another  pension  plan  or  an  individual  retirement  account. 
Because  the  emidoyer’s  obligaticHi  is  limited  to  its  financial  contribu¬ 
tion  and  the  plans  reduce  administrative  costs  and  enlianoe  flexibility, 
they  are  pt^ular  with  employers. 

Section  401(k)  of  the  tax  code  allows  an  employee  cf  a  for-profit  firm 
to  contribute  a  share  (d*  his  or  her  cash  compoisation  to  a  DC  plan,  and 
to  defer  taxes  (m  both  the  initial  oentributions  and  the  investment 
returns.  Employees  of  nonprofit  organizations,  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  Indian  tribes  can  participate  in  similar  tax-defmred 
annuity  programs.  Under  moat  before-tax  retirement  savings  plans, 
the  employer  matdies  a  percentage  of  contributions,  but  Section 
40]  (k)  does  not  require  employers  to  contribute  in  this  manner.  This 
diapter  rafers  to  all  plans  previdmg  for  employee  contributions  as 
*401(k)-typc  plans.”  Althou^  401(k)-type  plans  are  popular  DC  plans, 
there  are  other  types  of  DC  plans  that  do  not  provide  for  tax-deferred 
en^doyee  contributions  (for  example,  most  money  purchase  pension 
plans  and  a  substantial  share  of  profit-sharing  plans  and  ESOPs). 
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THE  PAPER  AND  INK  USED  IN  THE  ORIGINAL 
PUBLICATION  MAY  AFFECT  THE  QUALITY  OF 
THE  MICROFORM  EDITION. 


a  less  demanding  job.  There  is  no  consensus  on  what  constitutes  a 
physically  demanding  job.  One  definition  considers  a  job  physically 
demanding  if  it  entails  regularly  lifting  objects  that  weigh  at  least  25 
pounds.  By  this  definition  the  share  of  older  Americans  employed  in 
such  jobs  has  fallen  steadily,  from  25  percent  in  1950  (for  those  aged 
60-64)  to  7  percent  in  1990.  But  other  job  requirements  besides  physi¬ 
cal  strength  may  make  continuing  work  difficult  for  older  workers.  For 
example,  about  90  percent  of  older  workers  say  that  their  jobs  require 
good  eyesight  and  intense  concentration. 

Employers  frequently  accommodate  the  health  impairments  of  their 
elderly  workers.  More  than  half  of  older  workers  who  develop  a  new, 
health-related  job  limitation  continue  to  work,  and  around  half  of 
those  report  that  their  employer  has  made  some  special  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  them.  The  most  common  types  of  accommodation  involve 
changing  the  structure  of  the  job,  rather  than  making  new  investments 
in  equipment  or  incurring  other  direct  employment-related  costs. 
Changes  in  job  structure  include  changing  the  scope  of  the  job  (reported 
by  51  percent  of  those  who  have  received  accommodation),  allowing 
more  breaks  and  rest  (45  percent),  and  providing  assistance  with 
certain  aspects  of  the  job  (37  percent).  Although  the  evidence  is  limited, 
accommodation  rates  appear  to  be  similar  for  workers  at  all  levels  of 
education. 

The  direct  cost  of  accommodating  older  workers  with  impairments 
appears  to  be  small  in  most  cases,  with  a  median  of  about  $200  per 
accommodation;  70  percent  of  accommodations  cost  less  than  $500. 
These  estimates  do  not,  however,  take  into  account  losses  in  productiv¬ 
ity  from  changes  in  job  scope  and  increased  assistance  from  co-work¬ 
ers,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  consider  the  cost  saving  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  to  hire  and  train  a  replacement  worker. 

Health  Insurance  and  Retirement 

Studies  have  found  that  the  availability  of  health  insurance  to 
persons  under  65  that  is  not  contingent  on  working— either  employer- 
provided  retirement  coverage  or  Medicare  eligibility  of  a  spouse— 
tends  to  increase  a  worker’s  likelihood  of  retiring.  Widespread  provi¬ 
sion  of  retiree  health  benefits  by  employers  may  have  contributed  to 
the  pre-1985  trend  toward  retirement  before  age  65,  but  its  influence 
has  diminished  since  then.  The  magnitude  of  the  response  and  the  role 
health  insurance  has  played  in  retirement  trends  remain  highly 
uncertain,  however. 

Between  1987  and  1996  the  share  of  wage  and  salary  workers  aged 
55-64  who  were  covered  by  health  insurance  from  a  current  employer— 
their  own  or  a  nonelderly  family  member’s— remained  constant  at  73 
percent,  despite  increased  availability  of  health  insurance  from 
employers.  Although  more  workers  in  this  age  group  were  offered  cov¬ 
erage,  the  takeup  rate— that  is,  the  fraction  of  offers  accepted  by  the 
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worker— declined.  More  of  these  older  workers  are  getting  their  health 
coverage  through  a  spouse’s  employer,  as  the  share  covered  by  health 
insurance  from  their  own  main  job  fell  by  2.5  percentage  points,  to  61.7 
percent.  The  share  of  employees  aged  55-64  who  had  access  to  health 
insurance  coverage  through  either  their  own  or  a  family  member’s  job 
rose  from  78.5  percent  to  80.4  percent.  However,  the  share  of  those 
with  access  who  actually  were  covered  by  health  insurance  dropped 
from  92.8  percent  to  90.4  percent,  possibly  because  of  the  increased 
cost  of  premiums  to  the  worker.  Many  of  the  rest  had  other  private  or 
public  health  insurance,  but  the  fraction  of  non-self-employed  workers 
aged  55-64  who  were  uninsured  increased  by  almost  3  percentage 
points,  to  12.0  percent  in  1996. 

Msmy  employers  provide  health  insurance  for  their  retired  workers, 
although  an  increasing  number  are  requiring  the  retiree  to  share  the 
cost.  In  1993, 45  percent  of  full-time  workers  in  medimn-size  and  larger 
firms  had  access  to  health  benefits  upon  retirement  that  were  at  least 
partly  paid  for  by  their  employer.  This  fraction  had  declined  consider¬ 
ably  between  1985  and  1988  but  changed  little  since  then.  Virtually  all 
of  these  workers  could  get  coverage  from  their  employer  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  retirement  and  eligibility  for  Medicare  at  age  65,  and 
some  coverage  would  continue  after  that  for  all  but  a  small  percentage. 
However,  the  percentage  of  workers  who  would  have  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  coverage  increased  dramatically  from  1988  to  1993,  from  46  per¬ 
cent  to  61  percent  of  those  offered  coverage  before  age  65,  and  by  a  sim¬ 
ilar  amount  for  those  offered  coverage  from  age  65  on.  Nevertheless,  by 
one  estimate  the  annual  employer  cost  per  retiree  soared  by  34  percent 
in  real  terms  between  1988  and  1992  alone,  to  $2,760  (in  1992  dollars). 

Because  a  majority  of  employers  do  not  offer  health  insurance  cover¬ 
age  to  their  retirees,  and  some  firms,  especially  smaller  ones,  do  not 
even  provide  coverage  to  their  active  workers,  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  55-  to  64-year-olds  have  no  health  insurance.  The  number  of 
uninsured  people  in  this  age  group  grew  by  7  percent  in  1997  alone. 
Persons  in  this  age  group  are  considerably  more  at  risk  of  needing 
expensive  medical  care  than  younger  people,  and  often  they  cannot 
obtain  commercial  health  insurance  or  find  it  unaffordable.  And  unless 
they  are  disabled  or  poor,  they  are  not  eligible  for  public  insurance 
such  as  Medicare  or  Medicaid.  The  President  has  therefore  proposed  to 
allow  55-  to  64-year-olds  to  purchase  Medicare  coverage  (Box  4-5). 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  JOB  LOSS 

Unemployment  is  less  prevalent  among  the  elderly  than  among 
younger  workers.  In  1998  the  unemployment  rate  among  20-  to  24- 
year-olds  was  7.9  percent,  the  rate  for  25-  to  54-year-olds  was  3.5  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  rate  for  55-  to  64-year-olds  was  lower  still  at  2.6  percent. 
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Box  1>6.— Medicare  Reform 

The  Medicare  program,  like  Social  Security,  reflects  the  Nation’s  i 
commitment  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  its  older  members,  and  to  I 
support  disabled  Americans  of  all  ages.  Reforming  Medicare  to  | 
protect  its  financial  soundness  and  ens'ore  that  it  provides  high- 
quality’  care  for  its  beneficiaries  has  been  one  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  top  priorities.  The  President  worked  to  include  important 
Medicare  provisions  in  the  Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1997,  which 
paved  the  way  for  an  increasin^y  broad  array  of  imiovative  health 
insurance  choices  for  beneficiaries  and  shored  up  the  Medicare 
trust  fimd.  The  President  has  taken  steps  to  enroll  more  lower 
income  seniors  in  supplemental  benefit  programs  that  provide 
financial  assistance  in  paying  Medicare  premiums  and  other 
health  care  costs  not  covered  by  Medicare.  The  President  has  also 
developed  initiatives  to  provide  new  preventive  care  benefits,  to 
assist  beneficiaries  whose  managed  care  plans  have  left  the 
program,  and  to  reduce  Medicare  fraud. 

Even  with  these  reforms,  the  aging  of  the  population  and  the 
continuing  development  of  new  medical  treatments  will  lead  to 
mounting  cost  pressures  for  the  Medicare  pn^jram  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  President  has  proposed  to  reserve  15  percent  of  the 
projected  Federal  budget  surpluses  over  the  next  15  years  for  the 
Medicare  trust  fund,  which  would  extend  the  program’s  solvency  | 
fix)m  2008  to  2020.  In  addition,  with  the  Presidents  encouragement, 
the  National  Bipartisan  Commi.ssion  on  the  Future  of  Medicare  was 
formed  to  consider  reforms  to  address  tlie  difficult  long-term  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  program.  The  Conunission’s  report,  due  in  March 
1999,  will  be  an  important  next  step  toward  the  Administration’s 
goal  of  developing  a  bipartisan  agreement  that  will  preserve  and 
strengthen  Medicare  for  all  Americans  in  the  21st  century. 


The  rate  was  slightly  higher,  at  3.2  i)ercent,  for  workers  65  and  older. 
Older  workers  have  historically  had  lower  unemployment  rates  than 
younger  workers,  and  these,  data  show  that  the  current  employment 
situation  for  older  workers  is  strong. 

In  addition  to  having  lower  unemployment  rates,  older  workers  are 
less  likely  to  be  displaced  (that  is,  to  have  lost  their  job  because  of  a 
plant  closing,  insufficient  or  slack  work,  abolition  of  their  position  or 
shift,  or  some  other  similar  reason)  than  are  workers  in  their  20s  and 
30s.  This  has  been  true  in  every  year  since  national  data  on  displace¬ 
ment  first  became  available  in  1984.  (See  Chapter  3  for  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  displaced  workers.)  According  to  the  latest  survey,  conducted 
in  1998,  the  displacement  rate  (the  ratio  of  workers  displaced  anytime 
in  the  3  years  prior  to  the  survey  to  total  employment  at  the  time  of  the 
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survey)  was  about  13  percent  higher  for  workers  aged  25-34  than  for 
those  aged  55-64.  The  rate  of  displacement  fell  from  the  1993-95 
period  to  the  1995-97  period  for  all  age  groups.  However,  the  decline 
was  relatively  small  among  older  workers:  the  displacement  rate  fell 
10  percent  among  those  aged  55-64,  compared  with  21  percent  among 
those  aged  25-34. 

Although  the  rate  of  job  loss  is  lower  among  older  than  among 
younger  workers,  the  cost  of  being  displaced  may  be  higher  for  workers 
in  their  late  50s  and  early  60s.  Older  displaced  workers  are  much  more 
likely  to  leave  the  labor  force  after  job  loss.  Among  workers  displaced 
in  1995-97,  30  percent  of  55-  to  64-year-olds  and  55  percent  of  workers 
65  and  older  had  left  the  labor  force  by  1998,  compared  with  just  9  per¬ 
cent  of  workers  aged  25-54.  Presumably  many  of  these  older  displaced 
workers  retire  following  displacement.  But  among  displaced  workers 
who  remain  in  the  labor  force,  the  share  who  are  unemployed  is  higher 
among  older  workers.  In  addition,  for  workers  who  do  find  jobs  after 
being  displaced,  wage  losses  are  substantially  higher  among  older 
workers  than  among  younger  ones.  Thus,  even  if  displacement  is  less 
likely  among  older  workers,  when  it  does  occur  it  may  be  more  costly. 

THE  UNPAID  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  ELDERLY 

It  is  not  easy  to  attach  a  dollar  figure  to  the  value  of  the  many 
unpaid  contributions  made  by  the  elderly  to  the  economy  and  society. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  the  wide  range  of 
productive  activities  in  which  they  are  engaged.  According  to  a  1996 
survey,  43.5  percent  of  the  population  over  age  55  volunteered  at 
nonprofit  organizations  and  for  other  causes,  averaging  4.4  hours  per 
week  per  volunteer.  Many  quite  elderly  persons  are  part  of  this  active 
corps  of  volunteers:  almost  34  percent  of  those  75  years  old  and  older 
reported  volunteering.  The  settings  in  which  older  people  volunteer  are 
both  formal  and  informal.  For  example,  65  percent  of  volunteers  aged 
55  or  older  reported  serving  with  a  religious  institution,  22  percent 
volunteered  with  an  educational  institution,  and  37  percent  worked 
informally  in  their  neighborhoods  or  towns. 

Many  older  people  need  ongoing  assistance  because  of  functional 
limitations  or  cognitive  impairments,  yet  do  not  need  nursing  home 
care.  Instead  they  often  receive  informal  care,  typically  fi:t)m  other 
elderly  persons,  including  their  spouses  and  children.  This  informal 
caregiving  work  is  largely  hidden,  because  it  is  for  the  most  part  per¬ 
formed  in  a  nonpublic  setting  and  is  typically  unpaid.  The  work  may, 
however,  be  essential  to  the  caregiver’s  family  and  to  the  financial  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  household,  as  formal  care  arrangements  may  cause  severe 
financial  strain.  The  provision  of  assistance  by  family  members  and 
friends  may  also  reduce  the  burden  on  publicly  provided  services  (see 
Box  4-1  for  a  discussion  of  long-term  care). 
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A  1992  survey  found  that  15.1  million  Americans  over  the  age  of  55 
were  providing  direct  care  to  sick  or  disabled  family  members,  friends, 
or  neighbors.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  men  and  29  percent  of  women 
aged  55  and  over  were  caring  for  others,  as  were  22  percent  of  all  per¬ 
sons  aged  75  and  over.  The  typical  amount  of  caregiving  was  5  hours 
per  week,  but  2.4  million  caregivers  spent  18  or  more  hours  per  week. 
And  although  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  who  were  caregivers 
were  close  to  equal,  the  total  number  of  female  caregivers  was  greater 
because  women  outnumber  men  in  the  older  population. 

Grandparents,  and  even  great-grandparents,  are  important  sources 
of  aissistance  to  families.  In  some  households  children  reside  with  a 
grandparent;  in  others  one  or  more  grandparents  assist  parents  with 
caregiving  in  various  ways.  According  to  the  1992  survey,  14.2  million 
Americans  over  the  age  of  55  helped  take  care  of  their  grandchildren  or 
great-grandchildren. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  in  1997,  3.9  million  children, 
or  5.5  percent  of  all  children,  lived  in  a  household  maintained  by  a 
grandparent— a  76  percent  increase  since  1970.  There  were  substantial 
increases  in  the  number  of  households  maintained  by  grandparents, 
with  or  without  a  parent  present.  Among  children  living  in  households 
maintained  by  grandparents,  the  greatest  increases  since  1970  were  in 
households  where  one  parent  also  resided.  More  recently,  the  number 
of  grandchildren  living  with  their  grandparents  without  any  parents 
present  has  increased  most  rapidly. 

This  increase  in  grandparents’  assistance  with  the  care  of  their 
grandchildren  parallels  the  increase  in  single-parent  families,  but  it 
may  also  be  due  in  part  to  the  increased  financial  pressures  faced  by 
young  married  couples,  who  struggle  to  meet  the  demands  of  careers 
while  raising  children.  Grandparents  also  step  in  when  parents  cannot 
function  adequately  because  of  dnig  use,  mental  or  physical  illness,  or 
incarceration,  or  when  parents  abuse  or  neglect  their  children. 

THE  ECONOMIC  WELL-BEING  OF  THE  ELDERLY 

By  almost  any  measure,  the  economic  well-being  of  the  elderly  has 
improved  tremendously  over  the  past  three  decades.  Income  is  the 
most  widely  used  measure,  but  it  is  only  a  starting  point,  because  it 
has  several  weaknesses  as  a  measure  of  well-being.  First,  people  are 
most  concerned  about  the  goods  and  services  that  income  can  buy— 
about  consumption,  in  other  words— not  income  per  se.  People  save 
in  some  periods  to  finance  their  consumption  in  later  periods.  As  a 
result,  income  may  be  higher  or  lower  in  one  year  than  another  even 
though  consumption  is  similar  in  both  years.  This  logic  suggests 
that  it  is  important  to  consider  the  consumption  of  the  elderly,  which 
is  examined  below.  A  second  weakness  of  income  as  a  measure  of 
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well-being  is  that  families  have  different  needs,  depending  on  the 
number  of  people  in  the  family,  their  ages,  where  they  live,  and  so 
on.  Thus,  an  income  that  would  seem  generous  to  one  family  might 
be  barely  adequate  for  another.  A  third  weakness  of  the  income 
measure  is  that  some  economic  goods  do  not  have  an  easily  quantifi¬ 
able  monetary  value  and  are  therefore  not  recorded  as  income.  Most 
important  for  the  elderly,  home  ownership  and  medical  insurance 
certainly  increase  well-being,  yet  they  are  not  captured  by  measuring 
before-tax  money  income.  As  a  result,  two  families  with  identical 
incomes  and  identical  needs  could  have  very  different  economic  status: 
one  might,  for  example,  own  a  valuable  home  and  have  generous 
medical  insurance  coverage,  whereas  the  other  rents  an  apartment 
and  has  no  insurance. 

Because  of  these  weaknesses,  three  other  sets  of  indicators  of 
well-being  are  examined  here  in  addition  to  income:  the  poverty 
rate,  indicators  of  wealth  accumulation  (including  home  equity), 
and  indicators  of  health  status.  The  poverty  rate  adjusts  differences 
in  income  across  families  for  disparities  in  family  size  and  composi¬ 
tion.  Wealth  provides  a  cushion  for  people  to  smooth  their  consump¬ 
tion  over  time  and  creates  a  buffer  against  adversities,  such  as 
health  problems,  that  may  require  substantial  expenditure.  Finally, 
earlier  in  this  chapter  changes  in  health  status  and  life  expectancy 
were  examined,  which  are  also  important  measures  of  well-being. 

Most  of  the  national  data  used  to  examine  families’  economic  status 
are  based  on  surveys  of  the  noninstitutionalized  population.  This  limi¬ 
tation  is  not  of  great  importance  when  examining  older  workers,  or 
even  all  persons  over  65— only  5  percent  of  the  elderly  live  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  (typicadly  a  nursing  home).  However,  the  proportion  of  institu¬ 
tionalized  elderly  rises  sharply  with  age,  to  almost  one-fourth  of  all 
persons  85  emd  over.  Older  persons  in  institutions  typically  have  few 
economic  resources  and  are  in  poor  health.  Therefore,  findings  from 
surveys  of  the  noninstitutionalized  population  will  not  necessarily 
apply  to  the  oldest  old.  Box  4-6  examines  changes  in  living  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  elderly  during  the  2()th  century,  with  a  focus  on  widows. 

INCOME  AND  CONSUMPTION 

The  Three-Legged  Stool 

Economic  security  in  old  age  is  often  described  as  a  three-legged 
stool,  the  legs  being  Social  Security  benefits;  income  from  accumulated 
assets,  including  savings  and  home  ownership;  and  pension  income. 
But  the  notion  of  a  stool  with  three  legs  of  roughly  equal  size  is  mis¬ 
leading.  The  importance  of  each  source  of  income  varies  tremendously 
among  the  elderly— many  Americans  depend  almost  entirely  on  Social 
Security,  for  example.  In  addition,  for  many  elderly  households  labor 
market  earnings  provide  a  fourth  leg  to  the  stool.  Moreover,  the 
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Box  4^— The  Changing  Living  Arrangements  of  the  Elderly 

Through  most  of  history,  the  family  has  played  an  important 
role  in  providing  support  to  the  needy  elderly.  Shared  housing  can 
be  an  especially  important  and  intensive  form  of  support,  and  the 
past  centuiy  has  seen  tremendous  changes  in  living  arrangements 
among  the  elderly.  These  changes  have  been  particularly  striking 
among  elderly  widows,  who  now  account  for  27  percent  of  all 
persons  over  65. 

The  share  of  elderly  widows  living  alone  stayed  roughly  con¬ 
stant  at  a  low  level— 10  to  15  percent— for  several  decades  until 
about  1940  (Chart  4-9).  Between  1940  and  1980,  however,  that 
proportion  increased  sharply,  and  the  share  living  with  adult 
children  fell.  By  1980,  59  percent  of  elderly  widows  were  living  by 
themselves,  and  only  22  percent  shared  a  home  with  their 
children.  This  strong  upward  trend  in  widows’  independence  ended 
in  1980:  living  arrangements  in  1990  were  similar  to  those 
observed  in  1980.  It  is  estimated  that  rising  economic  status, 
primarily  due  to  wider  coverage  and  more  generous  benefits  finm 
Social  Secxirity,  accounted  for  62  percent  of  the  increase  in  the 
share  of  elderly  widows  living  alone  between  1940  and  1990.  About 
9  percent  of  the  change  was  explained  by  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  children  available  for  widows  to  move  in  with. 

When  elderly  people  have  been  asked  to  express  their  attitudes 
about  living  arrangement  options  in  the  event  they  needed  care, 
68  percent  say  they  would  like  to  receive  assistance  in  their  own 
home,  and  only  20  percent  state  that  they  would  like  to  move  in 
with  relatives.  Apparently,  improvements  in  widows’  economic  sta¬ 
tus  have  allowed  them  to  fulfiU  this  desire  to  live  independently.  But 
despite  these  gains,  poverty  remains  relatively  high  among  wid¬ 
ows  (see  'Table  4-4). 


average  share  of  income  from  each  source  has  changed  over  time  and 
may  continue  to  change  in  the  future. 

In  1962,  before  the  sharp  increases  in  Social  Security  benefits  of  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  Social  Security  accounted  for  31  percent  of 
income  for  the  elderly  and  their  spouses;  asset  income  accounted  for  16 
percent,  and  pension  income  was  9  percent.  Earnings  were  also  impor¬ 
tant  at  28  percent.  The  remaining  16  percent  of  income  included 
welfare  and  all  other  sources  of  income. 

Income  from  these  sources  has  grown  at  different  rates  in  the  past 
30  years  (Chart  4-10;  income  data  refer  to  before-tax  money  income, 
the  official  Census  Bureau  definition,  unless  otherwise  noted).  'The 
share  provided  by  Social  Security  has  increased,  to  40  percent  of 
income  on  average  in  1996,  whereas  pensions  and  asset  income  each 
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composed  about  one-fifth  of  income.  The  share  of  income  comprised  of 
labor  earnings  has  declined  substantially,  as  is  to  be  expected  given  the 
decline  in  elderly  labor  force  participation  during  this  period.  These 
changes  took  place  during  a  period  when  the  median  incomes  of  both 
married  and  single  elderly  persons  nearly  doubled. 

The  composition  of  income  looks  quite  different  at  different  income 
levels.  Among  elderly  households  in  the  bottom  fifth  of  the  income  distri¬ 
bution  in  1996,  SociEil  Security  accounted,  on  average,  for  81  percent  of 
income,  public  assistance  for  11  percent,  and  asset  income  and  pensions 
for  only  3  percent  each  (Chart  4-11).  Clearly,  a  large  segment  of  the  elderly 
have  saved  relatively  little  for  their  retirement.  Elderly  households  in  the 
top  quintile  of  the  income  distribution  rely  fairly  evenly  on  Social  Security, 
asset  income,  pensions,  and  labor  market  eeumings. 

Saving  Social  Security 

Social  Security  plays  an  important  and  unique  role  among  the 
sources  of  income  for  the  elderly.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  1,  it  is  a 
family  protection  plan  as  well  as  a  pension  system,  providing 
Americans  for  more  than  half  a  century  with  income  in  retirement  and 
protection  against  loss  of  family  income  due  to  disability  or  death.  In 
particular,  by  providing  a  lifetime  annuity,  it  offers  a  level  of  income 
security  difficult  to  obtain  in  private  markets.  Through  its  special 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the  elderly,  survivors,  and  the 
disabled.  Social  Security  has  been  an  extremely  successful  social 
program.  Yet  the  demographic  pressures  of  population  aging. 
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Chart  4-10  Composttion  of  Income  Afnor>g  the  Elderly 

The  share  of  income  from  earnings  has  declined  over  time  nr  persons  aged  65  and 

older  am  their  spouses,  while  the  share  from  pensions  has  increased. 
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Chart  4-t  1  Composition  of  Income  by  Quintile  Among  the  Elderly,  1996 
The  composition  of  income  differs  for  lower  versus  higher  income  elderly.  Social 
Security  is  the  main  source  of  irxxTme  for  poorer  households. 
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mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter  and  discussed  at  greater  length  in 
the  1997  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  will  require  forward-look-, 
ing  action  from  policymakers  to  preserve  the  program’s  financial  via¬ 
bility  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century  and  beyond.  Chapter  1 
describes  the  President’s  proposals  to  do  this. 

From  Defined-Beneflt  to  Defined-Contrihution  Pension  Plans 

An  important  source  of  income  for  many  elderly  is  employment-related 
pensions.  The  past  20  years  have  seen  dramatic  changes  in  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  two  main  types  of  pension  plans.  Defined-contribution  plans, 
including  401(k>-type  plans,  have  gained  in  popularity  as  participation  in 
defined-benefit  plans  heis  declined  (Table  4-1;  see  also  Box  4-4  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  two  types  of  plans).  The  portability  of  DC  plans  favors 
mobility  among  jobs,  and  workers’  demand  for  more-portable  benefits 
may  have  contributed  to  the  ascendance  of  these  plans.  DB  plans  are 
more  prevalent  in  unionized  manufacturing  firms  and  in  the  public  sec¬ 
tor,  both  of  which  have  .seen  a  decline  in  their  share  of  the  work  force, 
thus  contributing  to  the  decline  in  DB  peuticipation  rates.  Before  passage 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  in  1974 
(Box  4-7),  employees  in  DB  plans  were  exposed  to  the  serious  risk  that 
their  employers  would  underftmd  the  plan  or  divert  its  fimds  to  other 
purposes.  Even  with  the  protections  afforded  by  ERISA  against  under¬ 
funded  DB  plans,  DC  plans  have  become  increasingly  popular,  suggesting 
that  workers  have  come  to  accept  the  investment  risks  inherent  in  these 
plans  in  exchange  for  their  flexibility.  Benefits  in  DC  plans  depend  on 
uncertain  investment  returns,  whereas  DB  retirement  benefits  are  more 
certain  because  they  are  usually  tied  to  years  of  employment  according  to 
a  known  formula.  Many  workers  are  in  DC  plans  that  supplement  a  DB 
plan,  but  almost  all  of  the  recent  growth  in  DC  participation  has  been 
among  workers  who  do  not  have  DB  plans. 

The  growing  prevalence  of  DC,  and  especially  401(k),  plans  repre¬ 
sents  a  major  shift  of  responsibility  for  providing  for  retirement 
income  from  the  employer  to  the  worker,  making  the  provision 
of  retirement  income  more  and  more  like  individual  (albeit  tax- 
advantaged)  saving.  Concomitantly,  the  trend  toward  DC  plans  has 
shifted  certain  risks  between  employer  and  worker.  Under  a  DB 
plan,  the  nominal  benefit  amount  is  guaranteed  at  retirement,  and 
the  employer  bears  the  risk  of  providing  this  amount.  The  worker 
has  no  control  over  how  the  pension  fund  is  invested.  Moreover,  a 
worker’s  pension  is  at  risk  if  he  or  she  changes  jobs.  Since  there 
typically  is  no  provision  for  worker  contributions,  workers  usually 
receive  nothing  at  all  from  jobs  that  end  before  the  vesting  period  is 
completed.  Finally,  because  benefits  for  vested  employees  are  deter¬ 
mined  in  nominal  terms  when  employment  terminates,  inflation 
may  drastically  erode  a  pension’s  purchasing  power  by  the  time  a 
separated  worker  reaches  retirement  age. 
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Table  4~1.— Estimated  Pension  Coverage  and  Offer  Rates  for 


'  For  Norkers  coMted  under  both  a  dofinod-bonofit  and  a  detinod-contributioo  plan,  the  defined-bonofit  plan  it  desifnated  1 

at  the  primary  plan  unlett  the  plan  name  indicatet  it  prmndet  tupplemental  or  patt  tervice  benefitt.  j 

’  All  plant  providini  lor  tu-deferred  employee  contributiont.  whether  or  not  the  employer  alto  contributet.  ^ 

’  Not  available 

Source:  Department  of  Labor  (Pention  and  Welfare  Benefitt  Adminittration).  '' 

Most  private  401(k)-type  DC  plans,  on  the  other  hand,  rely  on 
worker  contributions  for  at  least  a  portion  of  benefits.  The  worker 
typically  decides  how  much  to  contribute  and  where  to  invest  the 
funds  (within  certain  Umits).  Although  workers  have  greater  control 
over  investments  in  DC  plans,  they  also  bear  the  risk  of  variable 
returns  on  those  investments,  in  marked  contrast  to  DB  plans. 
Because  there  is  no  vesting  period  for  employee  contributions  in  either 
type  of  plan,  they  belong  to  the  worker  from  the  start.  Employers 
often  make  matching  contributions  to  401(k)  plans,  which  belong  to 
the  worker  once  the  vesting  period  is  completed.  A  job  change  need  not 
affect  the  worker’s  accumulation,  provided  the  worker  leaves  the 
funds  in  the  account  or  rolls  them  over  into  a  new  tax-deferred 
account.  However,  only  a  third  of  those  aged  45-54  in  1993  who  had 
received  a  lump-sum  pension  distribution  had  put  it  into  a  retirement 
account;  fewer  than  half  had  put  it  into  any  financial  asset.  Of  those 
aged  25-34,  only  25  percent  had  put  their  lump  sums  into  financial 
assets,  including  retirement  accounts. 

Less  wealthy,  lower  income,  and  less  educated  workers  tend  to  be 
more  risk  averse  in  their  investment  choices;  that  is,  they  tend  to 
invest  in  more  conservative,  fixed-income  seciuities  rather  than  in 
stocks.  By  taking  less  risk  (other  than  inflation  risk),  they  earn  lower 
long-run  rates  of  return  on  average  and  therefore  tend  to  end  up  with 
smaller  accumulations  at  retirement  than  do  higher  income,  wealthier 
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I  Box  4-7.— Hie  Federal  Role  in  Employer>Provided  ! 

I  Pension  Plans  * 

j  The  Ehnployee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  governs 
'  pension  and  welfare  plans  sponsored  by  private  employers.  The 
j  act  covers  both  deflned-benefit  and  defined-contribution  plans,  j 
1  ERISA  was  enacted  because  of  concerns  about  the  private  pension  ; 
I  system;  that  too  few  employees  were  receiving  or  would  receive 
j  the  pensions  they  had  come  to  expect;  that  too  many  participants 
I  were  being  treated  unfairly  by  plans  and  employers;  and  that 
i  existing  law  was  inadequate  to  deal  with  these  problems.  Title  I  of  j 
'  the  act  spells  out  the  protections  it  provides  for  workers  and  fidu- 
;  ciary  standards  for  employers,  trustees,  and  service  providers, 
j  Title  II  sets  forth  standards  that  plans  must  meet  in  order  to  | 
I  qualify  for  favorable  tax  treatment,  and  Title  III  contains  admin- 
;  istrative  provisions.  Title  IV,  which  is  carried  out  by  the  Pension 
i  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  a  Federal  agency,  regulates  ; 
I  employers’  funding  of  their  plans  to  make  sure  they  set  aside 
I  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  promised  pensions.  It  also  insures  { 
I  vested  participants’  pensions,  at  least  up  to  certain  levels,  against  | 
I  the  eventiiality  that  the  employer  cannot  pay. 

I  This  Administration  has  worked  for  continued  pension  refoirm 
:  to  promote  retirement  saving.  Many  of  the  President’s  proposed 
I  pension  provisions  were  adopted  in  the  Minimum  Wage  Increase  { 
i  Act  of  1996.  That  act  expanded  pension  coverage  in  several  ways,  i 
1  It  created  a  nev/  40l(k)-type  plan  for  small  businesses,  with  a  | 
!  simple,  short  form  intended  to  make  it  easier  for  small  businesses  ; 
I  to  pro’dde  their  workers  with  pensions.  It  made  it  easier  for  employ- 
I  ers  to  let  new  employees  participate  in  401(k)  plans  immediately.  It 
required  State  and  local  government  retirement  savings  plans 
I  to  be  held  in  trust  so  that  employees  do  not  lose  their  savings  if  ' 
j  the  government  declares  bankruptcy.  It  expanded  access  to  : 
I  401(k)-type  plans  to  employees  of  nonprofit  organizations  and 
I  Indian  tribes.  And  it  promoted  portability  for  veterans  by  allowing 
I  reemployed  veterans  and  their  employers  to  make  up  for  pension  ' 
j  contributions  lost  during  active  service. 

I  More  recently,  the  Administration  has  proposed  a  niunber  of 
i  initiatives  to  address  concerns  about  women’s  pension  arrange-  , 
i  ments.  One  proposal  would  allow  time  taken  under  the  Family  { 
I  and  Medical  Leave  Act  to  count  toward  eligibility  and  vesting.  For  , 
I  some  workers  such  a  provision  could  make  the  difference  between 
!  receiving  or  not  receiving  credit  toward  minimum  pension  vesting  , 
requirements  for  an  entire  year  of  work  (a  minimum  amount  of  . 
work  is  required  in  a  given  year  for  it  to  count  toward  the  vesting  i 
period).  Another  would  address  the  needs  of  widows  by  requiring  j 


Box  4-1. —continued 


employers  to  offer  an  option  that  pays  a  survivor  benefit  to  the 
nonemployee  spouse  equal  to  at  least  75  percent  of  the  benefit  the 
couple  received  while  both  were  alive,  in  exchange  for  a  smaller 
benefit  while  both  are  alive.  This  option  would  give  the  surviving 
nonemployee  spouse  the  security  of  a  larger  benefit  than  other-  I 
wise,  which  may  better  reflect  the  cost  of  living  for  one  person 
compared  with  two.  This  would  improve  the  protection  proWded  by 
the  Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1984,  which  requires  that 
pensions  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a  joint  life  annuity  in  which  the 
surviving  nonemployee  spouse  receives  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
benefit  received  while  both  spouses  were  living,  unless  the  retiree’s 
spouse  signs  a  consent  to  have  the  pension  paid  in  some  other 
form,  such  as  a  lump  sum  or  a  single  life  annuity. 


individual.s  with  the  same  contributions,  although  their  return  is  also 
more  certain.  At  least  partly  because  they  have  lower  incomes  and  less 
wealth  on  average,  blacks  and  women  make  more  conservative  invest¬ 
ment  choices,  and  consequently  would  tend  to  accumulate  even  less  in 
a  DC  plan  that  provides  for  employee-directed  investments,  compared 
with  white  men,  than  their  lower  contributions  alone  can  account  for. 
They  also  are  more  likely  to  cash  out  their  lump-sum  distributions 
when  changing  jobs. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  risk  aversion  based  on  lower  income 
and  wealth  from  risk  aversion  based  on  lack  of  knowledge  and  invest¬ 
ment  experience.  Those  who  have  fewer  resources  to  cushion  potential 
losses  cannot  afford  to  take  as  much  risk  as  those  with  more  to  spare. 
This  is  a  perfectly  sound  reason  for  avoiding  risk.  However,  if  lower 
income  groups  are  choosing  assets  with  less  risk  and  correspondingly 
lower  expected  yields  out  of  lack  of  knowledge,  or  because  they  mis- 
perceive  the  amount  of  risk  involved  in  higher  yielding  assets,  the  f>ol- 
icy  implications  are  different.  Of  course,  income,  wealth,  education, 
experience  with  investments,  and  knowledge  of  investment  principles 
are  correlated  with  each  other.  Women  also  may  have  less  knowledge 
of  investments  because  husbands  have  traditionally  taken  care  of 
these  financial  matters  for  the  family,  although  this  is  no  doubt  chang¬ 
ing  as  family  structure  and  roles  within  the  family  change.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  to  educate  all  workers  about  investments  so  that,  if  they 
are  managing  401(k)  investments,  they  have  a  better  chance  of  achieving 
their  retirement  income  goals. 

Depending  on  what  happens  to  coverage  and  participation  rates  and 
to  average  contributions  and  rates  of  return,  the  DC  “revolution”  could 
either  increase  or  reduce  the  average  pension  income  of  older 
Americans.  But  the  movement  toward  DC  plans  could  result  in  greater 
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inequality  among  retirees  who  have  the  same  job  tenure.  Under  a  DB 
plan  that  bases  benefits  on  pay  and  years  of  service  and  is  not  inte¬ 
grated  with  Social  Seoirity  (as  explained  in  Box  4-4),  the  pensions  of 
workers  with  the  same  years  of  service  will  differ  only  in  proportion  to 
their  pay.  Under  a  DC  plan,  however,  their  pensions  will  differ  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  in  investment  returns  (compounded)  as  well  as  in 
proportion  to  pay.  If  the  difference  in  returns  is  positively  correlated 
with  pay,  the  inequality  of  retirement  income  will  be  magnified.  More¬ 
over,  contribution  rates  may  be  more  unequal  in  401(k)  plans,  because 
they  are  partly  or  wholly  chosen  by  the  employee  (subject  to  certain 
rules  and  dollar  limits,  which  may  be  especially  restrictive  for  higher 
paid  employees).  In  most  DB  plans,  benefit  levels  are  determined  by 
the  employer  (also  subject  to  certain  rules  and  hmits). 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  effect  of  the  shift  fix)m  DB  to  DC  plans  on 
the  average  pension  incomes  of  women  and  minorities  relative  to  white 
men.  Because  women  earn  less  on  average  than  men,  and  minorities 
earn  less  than  whites,  the  pensions  of  women  and  minorities  are  small¬ 
er  on  average  under  either  type  of  plan.  The  evidence  is  that,  for  people 
aged  51-61  in  1992,  the  male-female  differential  in  accumiilated  pension 
wealth  from  all  jobs  was  smaller  in  DC  than  in  DB  pleuis,  even  though 
the  male-female  differential  in  accumulated  pension  wealth  on  the 
current  job  was  greater  in  DC  plans  (Table  4-2).  These  data  on  pension 
wealth  do  not,  however,  control  for  possible  differences  in  earnings,  job 
turnover,  and  tenure  between  participants  in  DC  and  DB  plans. 

One  might  expect  gender  and  racial  gaps  to  be  greater  in  DC  plans 
at  a  given  date  on  the  workers’  current  jobs  because  white  men  tend  to 
have  longer  job  tenure  than  women  and  blacks.  In  DC  plans,  pension 
benefits  grow  exponentially  with  tenure,  because  the  contributions 
earn  a  compound  rate  of  return,  whereas  in  most  DB  plans  benefits 
increase  only  proportionally  with  years  of  service  and  salary  (unless 
benefits  are  integrated  with  Social  Security).  A  dollar  invested  each 
year  at  4  percent  annual  interest  is  worth  $12.48  after  10  years  and 
$30.97  after  20  years.  Therefore,  at  a  given  date,  a  worker  who  has 
been  in  a  DC  plan  for  20  years  will  have  2.48  times  the  accumulation  of 
a  worker  who  has  been  in  the  plan  for  only  10  years,  even  if  they  made 
exactly  the  same  contribution  to  their  accounts  in  each  year  they 
participated  in  the  plan.  In  most  DB  plans  that  are  not  integrated  with 
Social  Security,  the  worker  who  separates  after  20  years  of  service 
would  receive  only  twice  the  benefit  of  an  equally  paid  worker  who 
separates  at  the  same  time  after  10  years  of  service. 

However,  when  pension  wealth  from  all  jobs  is  considered,  the  gen¬ 
der  and  racial  gaps  may  be  smaller  in  DC  plans  because  they  do  not 
penalize  job  turnover  and  intermittent  labor  force  participation  as 
much  as  DB  plans  do.  This  depends  crucially,  however,  on  whether  the 
DC  funds  are  left  to  grow  rather  than  withdrawn  and  spent  when  jobs 


Table  4-2.  —  Gender  Differences  in  Pension  Wealth,  1992 


1 

Kjnd  of  pension  plon 

Percent  nntb  pension 

Health 

Ratio  of 
male  to  female 
median 
indnndual 
pension 
wealth 

Women 

Men 

From  all  jobs  during  lifetime:' 

Oefined-berelit  . .  . 

31 

S4 

22 

Defined-contributioii . 

28 

38 

1.7 

On  current  job  only:' 

Oefined-benefit  only . 

31 

30 

13 

Defined-contribution  only . 

22 

21 

27 

Both  - -  .  . . 

16 

24 

21 

'  S«lf-reported  for  *11  lifetime  lobs.  ill  nonretired  non-self -emp'oyeit  responrlents  afed  Sl-61  in  1992  wlw  narked 
since  1982 

'  Pension  providers  administrative  records  for  current  |Ol)  only,  currently  employed  respondents  aged  Sl-81  m  1992. 

Source:  Health  and  Retirement  Survey.  Wave  1.  For  lifetime  jobs  data,  custom  tabulatnr.s  by  Marjorie  Honig.  October  1998: 
for  current  job  data.  Richard  W  Johnson  et  *1.  Gender  Differences  in  Pension  Wealth  Estimates  Using  Provider  Data,  unpub¬ 
lished  paper.  August  1998 

end.  And  as  we  have  seen,  many  recipients  of  lump-sum  payments  do 
spend  them  rather  than  roll  them  over. 

DB  plans  provide  benefits  in  the  form  of  an  annuity,  which  guaran¬ 
tees  an  income  for  life,  unless  the  plan  provides,  and  the  participant 
elects,  a  lump-sum  payment  option.  The  optional  forms  of  annuity  and 
lump  sum  are  calculated  using  a  uniform  mortality  table  for  all  races 
and  both  sexes  combined,  so  that  participants  do  not  receive  different 
monthly  benefits  simply  because  of  their  race  or  sex.  However,  whites 
(and  Hispanics)  and  women  have  longer  remaining  life  expectancies  at 
age  55  than  blacks  and  men,  respectively,  and  so  receive  the  stream  of 
benefits  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  on  average. 

The  accumulation  in  a  DC  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  depend 
on  life  expectancy.  But  participants  in  DC  plans  cannot  assure  them¬ 
selves  a  guaranteed  income  for  life,  unless  their  plan  provides  a  group 
annuity  option  or  they  purchase  £m  annuity  on  their  own.  DC  plans 
thus  pose  the  risk  that  the  beneficiary  will  outlive  his  or  her  savings. 
The  private  market  for  annuities  is  subject  to  adverse  selection,  in  that 
those  who  expect  to  live  a  long  time  are  more  likely  to  purchase  annu¬ 
ities,  and  this  drives  up  their  price.  This  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
women  in  DC  plans,  since  they  are  more  likely  than  men  live  long 
enough  to  run  out  of  money  if  they  do  not  have  an  annuity. 

Finally,  market  forces  may  cause  wages  to  adjust  to  differences  in 
employers’  pension  costs,  so  that  workers  who  get  more  deferred  pen¬ 
sion  compensation  in  one  type  of  plan  may  “pay”  for  this  benefit  in  the 
form  of  lower  wages,  or  their  wages  may  grow  more  slowly  with  time 
on  the  job.  All  of  these  considerations  leave  it  an  open  question 
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whether  minorities  and  women  are  likely  to  be  better  off  relative  to 
white  men  in  DB  or  DC  pension  plans. 

Consumption 

The  economic  status  of  the  elderly  is  ultimately  measured  by  the 
standard  of  living  that  they  enjoy.  Elderly  households  typically  spend 
less  on  consumption  than  younger  households  (Table  4-3),  in  part 
because  the  average  elderly  household  has  fewer  people.  But  the  three 
largest  expenditure  categories  for  elderly  households  are  the  same  as 
those  for  younger  ones,  namely,  housing,  transportation,  and  food.  As 
is  well  known,  health  care  accounts  for  a  greater  share  of  expenditure 
for  elderly  households  than  for  yoimger  ones:  11.7  percent  versus  4.2 
percent. 


Table  4-3.— Consumption  Patterns  of  Elderly  and  Nonelderly  Households 
by  Age  of  Household  Head,  1997 


Percent  of  toiel  eipenditures 


Item 

All 

households 

Head 
under  65 

Head 

65  and  over 

Housini  . . . 

324 

32.3 

33.1 

Transp^atwn  . . . . . . . 

IBS 

19.0 

15.6 

food . 

13.8 

13.7 

14.3 

Personal  insurance  and  pensions . 

9.3 

10.2 

3.9 

Health  care . . 

S.3 

4.2 

11.7 

Entertainment . . . . 

5.2 

5.3 

45 

Apparel  and  services  .  . . 

5.0 

5.1 

4.3 

2.9 

2.4 

5.4 

Miscellaneous  . 

2.4 

24 

2.5 

Education . . 

1.6 

1.8 

.6 

Personal  care  products  and  services . 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

9 

.9 

.8 

Tobacco  and  smokint . . . . 

8 

8 

.6 

.5 

4 

.7 

AVERAGE  DOLLAR  EXPENDITURES 

S34.819 

837.543 

$24,413 

Source:  Depertment  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics). 


POVERTY 

The  reductions  in  poverty  among  the  elderly  in  recent  decades  have 
been  remarkable:  in  1970, 25  percent  of  aU  persons  over  65  were  living 
in  poverty,  but  in  1997  only  11  percent  were  poor  (Chart  4-12).  Much  of 
this  improvement  occurred  in  the  early  1970s,  in  part  because  of  dou¬ 
ble-digit  percentage  increases  in  Social  Security  benefits  enacted  in 
1971, 1972,  and  1973.  But  progress  has  been  made  since  then  as  well: 
elderly  poverty  has  fallen  by  28  percent  in  the  last  15  years  sdone,  and 
since  1993  it  has  declined  by  14  percent. 

Many  elderly  people,  however,  live  just  above  or  just  below  the 
poverty  line;  relatively  small  changes  in  their  income  could  move  them 
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Source:  Department  ol  Commerce  (Bureau  ol  the  Censua). 


into  or  out  of  poverty.  In  1997,  6.4  percent  of  the  elderly  were  “near 
poor";  that  is,  their  before-tax  money  income  placed  them  above  the 
poverty  line  but  below  125  percent  of  that  line.  Another  5.9  percent 
had  incomes  below,  but  at  least  75  percent  of,  the  poverty  threshold. 

The  decline  in  poverty  among  the  elderly  has  been  experienced 
across  demographic  groups:  men  and  women,  whites  and  blacks, 
younger  as  well  as  older  elderly  persons,  and  married  as  well  as  single 
persons  (Table  4-4).  In  particular,  poverty  among  black  elderly  persons 
has  fallen  from  48.0  percent  to  26.0  percent  since  1970,  while  the  rate 
for  whites  has  fallen  from  22.6  percent  to  9.0  percent.  And  poverty 
among  widows  has  been  reduced  by  half  during  the  same  period,  with 
a  decline  of  almost  3  percentage  points  between  1993  and  1997. 

At  the  same  time.  Table  4-4  highlights  the  tremendous  variation  in 
the  income  status  of  the  elderly,  and  the  fact  that  poverty  remains  high 
for  several  groups.  Poverty  rates  for  elderly  women  are  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  those  for  elderly  men,  and  72  percent  of  all  elderly  living  in 
poverty  are  women  (Table  4-5).  Widows,  who  account  for  roughly  half 
of  all  elderly  women,  have  an  especially  high  rate  of  poverty,  at  17.9 
percent.  The  President  has  proposed  to  address  this  problem  as  part  of 
the  ongoing  discussions  to  save  Social  Security. 


Identifying  the  Needy  Population 


Who  are  the  elderly  living  in  poverty?  The  mjyority  of  impoverished 
elderly  are  single— either  widowed,  divorced,  or  never  married 
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Table  4-4.— Poverty  Rates  Among  the  Elderly  for  Various 
Demographic  Groups 
(Ptrccflt) 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Whites 

Blochs 

WkIows 

A|es 

65-79 

A|es80 
and  over 

19/0 . 

190 

284 

226 

480 

368 

23.0 

31.1 

1980 

11.0 

19.1 

13.6 

381 

25.1 

14.2 

226 

1990 

76 

1S4 

101 

33.8 

214 

105 

186 

1993 

7.9 

15.2 

10.7 

28.0 

20.7 

10.7 

17.7 

1997  . 

70 

13.1 

9.0 

26.0 

17.9 

9.7 

13.4 

Source:  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  tabulitions  of  March  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


(Table  4-5).  Just  over  half  (51  percent)  are  widows  or  widowers. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  the  elderly  poor  are  women,  compared  with 
only  56  percent  of  the  nonpoor  elderly.  Although  elderly  persons  from 
minority  groups  are  more  likely  to  be  in  poverty  than  elderly  whites, 
whites  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  elderly  poor.  Finally,  as  shown  in 
Table  4-4,  poverty  is  more  widespread  among  the  oldest  old  than 
among  younger  elderly  persons.  However,  only  13.7  percent  of  all 
elderly  persons  in  poverty  are  85  or  older  (Table  4-5). 

Alternative  Measures  of  Income  and  Poverty 

The  income  measure  above  can  be  broadened  to  include  other 
factors  that  affect  well-being,  including  taxes,  noncash  benefits 
(such  as  food  stamps),  and  the  imputed  amount  that  would  have  to 
be  paid  if  homeowners  rented  their  home.  If  all  of  these  factors  are 


Table  4-5.— Sociodemographic  Characteristics  of  the  Poor  and 
Nonpoor  Elderly  Population,  1997 
(Ptrctnf] 


Characteristic 

EMerty 
in  pOM^ 

Elderly  not 
in  poverty 

Afe 

65-74  . 

48.6 

56.6 

75-84  . 

37.7 

34.9 

85  and  over . 

13.7 

8.6 

Female . 

71.8 

56.2 

Marital  status 

28.1 

59.9 

51.2 

30.3 

Divorcad . 

12.3 

6.0 

Mover  married . 

8.5 

3.8 

RacoTethmcity 

Noo-Mispamc  vdiite . 

677 

88.6 

Non-His^mc  MKk . 

21.0 

7.0 

11.7 

44 

Seufct:  Cmiacil  of  Economic  Advisory  tabulatnns  of  March  199(  Current  Population  Survey  data 
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included,  the  elderly  appear  to  be  in  better  shape  than  if  these 
factors  are  excluded.  Average  before-tax  income  for  all  households 
headed  by  someone  65  or  older  was  $31,269  in  1997.  Adding  net 
capital  gains  ($1,116,  on  average)  and  subtracting  taxes  ($4,033,  on 
average)  leads  to  average  after-tax  income  of  $28,352.  Adding  in 
noncash  government  transfers  ($153),  imputed  rent  ($4,274),  and 
employer-provided  health  insurance  ($321)  increases  the  value  to 
$33,100.  Benefits  that  are  not  included  in  this  calculation  are  the 
values  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  which  are  substantial  but  difficult 
to  determine.  These  calculations  demonstrate  that  a  broader 
accounting  of  income  available  for  consumption  suggests  that 
before-tax  cash  income  underestimates  monetary  well-being  by  an 
average  of  a  minimum  of  $1,831  (because  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
are  not  valued),  or  5.5  percent. 

As  described  earlier,  an  alternative  measure  of  well-being  is  consump¬ 
tion,  or  how  much  people  spend  on  goods  and  services.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  trends  in  “income  poverty”  and  “consumption  poverty”  are 
similar,  consumption  poverty  among  the  elderly  was  84  percent  hi^er, 
and  income  poverty  70  percent  higher,  in  1972-73  than  in  1988. 

WEALTH 

Wealth  holdings  allow  families  to  maintain  consumption  when  earn¬ 
ings  and  income  are  low.  Wealth  includes  financial  assets  such  as  sav¬ 
ings  accounts,  stocks,  bonds,  and  mutual  funds,  as  well  as  nonfinancial 
assets  such  as  homes,  vehicles,  and  businesses.  Table  4-6  reports  the 
share  of  families  holding  each  of  these  types  of  assets  and,  for  those 
holding  that  asset,  its  median  value  as  of  1995. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  elderly— over  90  percent— have  at  least 
some  assets.  Among  elderly  families  holding  financial  assets,  the  median 
value  in  1995  was  roughly  $20,000.  Median  values  of  nonfinancial 
assets  varied  by  age:  elderly  families  headed  by  65-  to  74-year-olds  had 
greater  median  nonfinancial  assets  ($93,500)  than  did  those  whose 
head  was  75  or  older  ($79,000);  the  family  home  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  nonfinancial  asset  across  age  groups.  Financial  wealth  is  com¬ 
monly  held  in  the  form  of  retirement  accounts:  35  percent  of  families 
headed  by  a  65-  to  74-year-old  held  such  an  account,  with  a  median 
balance  of  $28,500.  In  1995  fewer  than  15  percent  of  elderly  families 
held  mutual  funds  outside  retirement  accounts,  although  those  who 
did  have  accounts  had  substantial  holdings,  on  average. 

Wealth  holdings  among  the  elderly  vary  enormously  (Table  4-7).  In 
1994, 10  percent  of  all  households  with  a  member  aged  70  or  older  had 
$162  or  less  in  total  wealth  (in  1996  dollars),  and  at  least  that  many 
had  no  financial  assets  at  all.  Another  20  percent  had  no  more  than 
$541  in  financial  assets  and  less  than  $30,311  in  total  wealth.  At  the 
same  time,  10  percent  had  at  least  $415,622  in  total  wealth,  with  at 
least  $175,341  in  financial  assets. 
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Table  4-6.  —  Family  Holdings  of  Financial  and  Nonfinancial  Assets, 
by  Age  of  Head  of  Family,  1995 


Type  of  asset 

Percent  of  families 
hoMini  assets 

Median  value  among  holders 
(thousands  of  dollars) 

AN 

famihes 

1  Age  of  head  | 

An 

families 

1  Age  of  head 

65-74 

7S  and 
over 

65-74 

75  and 
over 

nNABaAi  Assns _ 

908 

92.0 

938 

130 

191 

209 

Transaction  accounts .  . 

87.1 

91.1 

930 

2.1 

3.0 

5.0 

Certificates  of  deposit _ 

14.1 

239 

341 

100 

170 

110 

Sawnis  bonds .  _  . 

22.9 

170 

15.3 

1.0 

15 

40 

Bonds .  . . 

3.0 

5.1 

7.0 

262 

580 

40.0 

Stwlis  _  . . 

15.3 

18  0 

213 

8.0 

15.0 

250 

Mutual  funds _ 

12.0 

137 

10.4 

190 

500 

50.0 

Retirement  accounts _ 

43.0 

350 

16.5 

15.6 

28.5 

17.5 

Life  insurance _ _ 

314 

37.0 

35.1 

5.0 

50 

5.0 

Other  manaied _ _ _ 

38 

5.6 

5.7 

300 

260 

1000 

Other  financial _ _ 

11.0 

104 

5.3 

3.0 

90 

350 

NONPIHAfICIAl  ASSnS  .  . . . 

91 1 

925 

90.2 

830 

935 

790 

Vehcles .  .  _  _ _  _ 

842 

82.0 

72.8 

100 

80 

53 

Primary  residence . . 

64.7 

79.0 

730 

900 

80.0 

80.0 

Investment  real  estate _ 

17.5 

265 

166 

500 

55.0 

20.0 

Business . .  .  _ 

11.0 

7.9 

3.8 

41.0 

100.9 

300 

Other . . .  . 

9.0 

89 

54 

100 

160 

15.0 

Source:  199S  Survey  of  Consumer  Hnances 


The  1998  Ekx)nomic  Report  of  the  President  described  in  detail  the  gaps 
in  earnings  and  income  between  races  and  ethnic  groups.  However,  these 
disparities  are  small  relative  to  the  differences  in  wealth.  The  median 
household  income  of  elderly  whites  is  about  twice  that  of  elderly  blacks 
and  Hispanics,  but  the  comparable  ratio  for  wealth  is  about  five  to  one. 
Gaps  in  holdings  of  financial  assets  are  even  wider.  In  fact,  as  Chart  4-13 
shows,  median  financifd  wealth  for  households  with  a  member  70  or  older 
is  zero  for  blacks  and  Hispanics.  This  means  that  over  half  of  the  members 
of  these  groups  have  no  financial  assets  at  all;  the  only  wealth  they  have 
consists  of  their  home  or  other  physical  assets.  This  result  holds  for  those 
approaching  retirement  age  as  well:  over  half  of  households  that  contained 
a  black  or  Hispanic  person  aged  51-61  had  no  financial  assets  in  1992. 

In  sum,  a  large  share  of  the  elderly  have  very  little  wealth,  and  what 
wealth  they  do  have  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  housing  and  other  illiquid 
assets,  not  financial  assets.  At  the  same  time,  a  significant  share 
of  elderly  people  have  quite  large  wealth  holdings,  including  ample 
financial  assets. 

ARE  OLDER  WORKERS  SAVING  ENOUGH  FOR 
RETIREMENT? 

One  reason  why  it  is  important  to  know  the  level  of  wealth  holdings 
of  older  persons  is  to  determine  whether  they  will  have  enough 
resources  in  retirement.  Answering  this  question  is  difficult  for  a 


Table  4-7.—  Tbtal  and  Financial  Wealth  of  Households  by  Percentiles 
(19%  dollsrs] 


Percentile 

With  member  aged  Sl-01' 

With  member  aged  70  and  over’ 

Total 

Financial 

Total 

Financial 

10  . 

l.llS 

•1.338 

162 

0 

“  - - 

45.705 

1.115 

30.311 

541 

“ - - - 

111.809 

15.607 

84.206 

8.659 

70 . . . . . 

222.950 

55.738 

166.682 

41.995 

90 - - 

585.690 

208.459 

415.622 

175.341 

95-- . - - - - - - 

964.259 

367.868 

669.974 

313.882 

Mean  . .  . . .  _  _ 

269.946 

81.779 

177.678 

65.116 

■  Data  are  for  1992 
>  Data  are  tor  1994 

Note  Total  wealth  includej  equity  held  in  homes,  value  ot  twsiness  and  other  tangible  assets,  and  a  detailed  list 
ot  tinancial  assets 

Source  James  P  Smith.  The  Changing  Economic  Circumstances  ot  the  Elderly  Income.  Wealth,  and  Social  Security. 
Center  tor  Policy  Research.  SyrKuse  University,  1997. 


Chart  4-13  Household  Financial  Wealth  by  Race  and  Ethnicity 

Among  older  Americans,  financial  wealth  is  much  higher  for  whites  than  for  blacks  or 

Hispanics.  Over  50  percent  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  have  no  financial  wealth 

1 996  doian  (ihousanOt) 


Wtrito  Black  Hispanic  White  Black  Hispanic 

Note:  Data  are  lor  housetiolds  with  a  nsember  of  the  given  age.  Data  lor  ages  51-61  are  tor  1992  and 
data  lor  ages  70  and  older  are  lor  1994. 

Source:  James  P.  Smith.  'The  Changing  Economic  Circumstances  of  the  Elderly:  Income.  Wealth, 
and  Social  Security.'  Center  for  Policy  Research.  Syracuse  University.  1997. 
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variety  of  reasons,  including  the  fact  that  life  expectancy,  future 
interest  rates,  streams  of  income,  and  needs  during  retirement  are 
highly  uncertain.  Moreover,  to  address  this  question  one  must  first 
define  what  one  means  by  “enough.”  Recent  studies  have  defined 
“enough”  as  the  amount  of  resources  that  preretirees  need  to  maintain 
their  current  standard  of  living  throughout  retirement.  These  studies 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  postretirement  income  needed  to 
maintain  the  preretirement  standard  of  living  is  smaller  than  the 
amount  needed  prior  to  retirement. 

There  is  evidence  that  a  significant  share  of  the  population 
approaching  retirement  are  not  saving  enough  to  maintain  their 
preretirement  standard  of  living.  It  has  been  found  that  persons  aged 
51-61  in  1992  who  have  household  earnings  of  $30,000  (the  median) 
would  need  to  save  18  percent  of  their  income  in  the  years  remaining 
until  retirement,  if  they  wish  to  retire  at  age  62  and  maintain  their 
preretirement  consumption  levels  throughout  retirement.  This  18  per¬ 
cent  is  above  and  beyond  the  household’s  automatic  contributions  to 
Social  Security  and  pensions.  Postponing  retirement  to  age  65  reduces 
the  necessary  saving  rate  to  7  percent.  TVpical  actual  saving  rates  for 
persons  approacliing  retirement  have  been  estimated  at  2  to  5  percent. 

These  estimates  mask  substantial  variation  within  the  piopulation 
approaching  retirement.  It  has  been  found  that  roughly  70  percent  of 
households  with  persons  aged  51-61  need  to  add  to  their  savings, 
above  and  beyond  their  automatic  contributions  to  Social  Security  and 
pensions,  in  order  to  retire  at  age  62  and  maintain  their  standard  of 
living;  this  estimate  decreases  to  60  percent  if  retirement  is  postponed 
to  age  65.  But  by  the  same  token,  roughly  one-third  do  not  need  to  add 
to  their  savings  to  maintain  consumption  throughout  retirement.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  saving  rate  necessary  to  maintain  the  preretirement 
standard  of  living  is  substantially  higher  for  households  with  less 
wealth.  Finally,  although  several  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  why  so  many  people  have  a  saving  sh  rtfall,  the  available 
empirical  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 

T)  help  Americans  save  enough  to  enjoy  a  more  secure  retirement, 
the  President  has  proposed  to  reserve  about  12  percent  of  the  projected 
unified  budget  surpluses  over  the  next  15  years— averaging  about  $35 
billion  a  year— to  establish  new  Unive'^al  Savings  Accounts  (USAs). 
Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  government  would  provide  a  flat  tax 
credit  for  Americans  to  put  into  their  USA  accounts  and  additional  tax 
credits  to  match  a  portion  of  each  extra  dollar  that  a  person  voluntarily 
puts  into  his  or  her  USA  account.  This  plan  would  provide  more  help 
for  low-income  workers.  These  accounts  will  build  on  the  current 
private  sector  pension  system  to  enable  working  Americans  to  build 
wealth  to  meet  their  retirement  needs. 
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CHAPTERS 


Regulation  and  Innovation 

BECAUSE  INNOVATION— the  development  and  adoption  of  new 
technology— is  essential  to  U.S.  economic  performance  over  time,  reg¬ 
ulation  that  interferes  with  innovation,  however  justifiable  on  other 
grounds,  comes  at  a  cost.  Therefore,  in  such  areas  as  competition  pol¬ 
icy,  environmental  regulation,  and  electric  power  restructuring,  the 
Administration  has  worked  to  ensure  that  regulation  not  only  does  not 
interfere  with  innovation,  but  indeed  fosters  beneficial  technological 
change  and  adapts  itself  to  such  change  as  well. 

Appropriately  designed  regulation  can  achieve  desirable  outcomes 
that  unconstrained  commercial  activity  would  not  produce.  Historical¬ 
ly,  regulation  in  the  United  States  has  been  selectively  applied  both  to 
certain  types  of  undesirable  economic  behavior  and  to  certain  effects  of 
that  behavior.  Antitrust  laws,  for  example,  promote  competition  and 
prohibit  anticompetitive  actions  that  interfere  with  market  perfor¬ 
mance.  Industry-specific  economic  regulation  has  traditionally  con¬ 
strained  the  exercise  of  market  power  by  natural  monopolies  such  as 
telephone  companies  and  electric  utilities.  Environmental  regulation, 
for  its  part,  has  targeted  the  side  effects  of  economic  activity  on  the 
health  of  people  and  of  the  environment. 

Although  regulation,  when  wisely  applied,  can  prevent  economic 
harm  and  protect  economic  benefits,  real  productivity  gains  over  time 
depend  on  innovation— on  the  steady  flow  of  new  ideas,  products,  and 
processes.  Over  the  past  50  years,  more  than  half  of  all  productivity 
gains  in  the  U.S  economy,  as  measured  by  output  per  labor  hour,  have 
come  fiom  innovation  and  technical  change.  Innovation  thus  boosts  all 
sectors  of  tbe  economy;  it  is  important  for  agriculture  just  as  it  is  for 
semiconductors.  Those  industries  that  fall  under  the  rubric  of  high 
technology-including  aerospace,  telecommunications,  biotechnology, 
and  computers-provide  particularly  dramatic  examples  of  growth 
through  innovation:  their  combined  share  of  manufacturing  output  has 
increased  by  more  than  half  since  1980.  Indeed,  high-technology  prod¬ 
ucts  have  become  an  increasingly  important  part  of  everyday  life  for 
American  consumers.  The  spread  of  Internet  use  in  the  past  6  years, 
from  a  few  specialized  applications  to  a  routine  tool  for  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans,  is  one  notable  illustration.  But  it  is  through  innovative 
effort  economy- wide,  both  public  and  private,  that  the  United  States 
has  succeeded  in  strengthening  its  position  as  the  world  leader  in 
research  and  development  (R&D;  Box  5-1).  Tb  take  just  one  measure. 
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the  number  of  patents  granted  in  the  United  States  grew  to  more  than 
140,000  in  1998,  after  passing  the  100,000  mark  for  the  first  time  in 
1994. 

Given  the  economic  importance  of  innovation,  public  ixdicy  can  achieve 
greater  good  when  it  extends  its  perspective  beyond  the  immediate 
goals  of  particular  regulatory  programs  and  takes  into  account  the 
effects  of  regulation  on  the  development  and  adoption  of  new  technology. 
This  chapter  first  addresses  how  U.S.  antitrust  policy,  beyond  its  con¬ 
ventional  focus  on  the  price  and  output  benefits  of  competition,  has 


Box  5*1.— The  Scope  of  Government  Support  of  R&D 

The  Federal  Government  supports  innovative  activity  in  both  j 
direct  and  indirect  ways.  And  it  does  so  in  no  small  measure:  data  ! 
from  1997  show  that  U.S.  Government  agencies  provide  about  30  j 
percent  of  all  funds  spent  on  R&D  in  the  United  States.  The  gov-  I 
ernment’s  share  of  funds  for  basic  research  (research  that  j 
advances  scientific  knowledge  but  has  no  immediate  commercial  i 
objectives)  is  higher  still,  at  about  57  iiercent.  The  National  Insti-  j 
tutes  of  Health  (NIH),  for  example,  are  a  principal  source  of  fund-  I 
ing  for  biomedical  research.  NIH  programs  provide  resources  for  i 
such  projects  as  AIDS/HFV  treatment,  cancer  research,  and  the  j 
Human  Genome  Project.  The  government  has  also  taken  a  direct  ; 
role  in  R&D  and  scientific  education  through  the  National  Science  : 
Foundation  and  other  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Energy, 
which  oversees  the  lai^e  complex  of  Federal  laboratories.  Federally 
funded  research  has  been  responsible  for  m^jor  developments  in 
space  technology,  defense  systems,  energy,  medicine,  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  list  just  a  sample.  Federal  agencies  face  the  continuous 
challenge  of  matching  their  missions  to  the  technological  needs  of 
an  evolving  world. 

Industry  provides  most  of  the  remaining  70  percent  of  R&D 
funding  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  its  proportion  has  grown 
steadily  in  the  past  decade,  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total.  But 
government  plays  a  role— an  indirect  one— in  this  effort  as  well, 
for  example  through  tax  incentives  that  encourage  innovation. 
The  research  and  experimentation  tax  credit,  which  allows  firms 
to  reduce  their  tax  obligations  by  20  percent  of  qualifying  R&D 
expenditure,  was  recently  extended  until  Jime  1999.  The  govern¬ 
ment  also  supports  basic  research  that  underlies  many  applied 
advances  in  private  industry,  and  it  engages  in  partnerships 
with  institutions  such  as  universities  to  share  the  risk  of  long¬ 
term  R&D  efforts  that  have  the  potential  to  create  widespread 
benefits.  i 
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incorporated  consideration  of  the  long-run  benefits  of  innovation.  The 
chapter  then  examines  how  alternative  ways  of  implementing  envi¬ 
ronmental  regulation  affect  the  innovation  and  diffusion  of  new 
technology.  Finally,  the  restructuring  of  the  electric  power  industry  is 
presented  as  an  illustration  of  how  technological  change  affects  the 
desired  form  of  regulation,  and  how  regulatory  changes  in  turn  affect 
the  pace  and  direction  of  new  technological  and  market  developments. 

COMPETITION  POLICY  AND  INNOVATION 

Innovation  makes  enormous  contributions  to  the  Nation’s  economic 
growth,  not  just  in  the  large  and  growing  high-technology  sector  but 
across  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  impact  of  new  technologies  goes 
beyond  expanding  the  range  of  choices  for  consumers  and  lowering 
prices;  often,  new  ideas  have  significant  consequences  for  the  very 
structure  and  performance  of  markets.  In  turn,  one  firm’s  competi¬ 
tive  strategy  and  market  behavior  can  affect  the  incentive  and  the 
ability  of  all  firms  in  an  industry  to  produce  innovative  goods  and 
services,  sometimes  for  the  worse.  The  reciprocal  effects  of  techno¬ 
logical  innovation  on  markets,  and  of  markets  on  innovation,  pose 
ongoing  challenges  for  antitrust  policy.  The  antitrust  authorities 
have  not  shied  from  these  challenges;  1998  saw  the  continued  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  technologically  complex  industries, 
and  renewed  attention  to  the  economic  benefits  of  innovation  in 
assessing  the  health  of  these  vital  markets. 

MERGER  REVIEW  AND  INNOVATION 

Corporate  merger  activity  continues  at  a  swift  pace:  in  fiscal  1998 
over  4,000  merger  notifications  were  filed  with  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
two  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  antitrust.  About  7,000  additional 
mergers  were  valued  at  less  than  $10  million,  the  level  at  which  pre¬ 
merger  notification  is  required.  The  total  value  of  all  mergers  in  1998 
is  estimated  at  over  $1.6  trillion.  The  scope  of  merger  activity  in  1998 
is  comparable,  depending  on  the  measure  used,  to  that  experienced  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  in  the  late  1980s.  Although,  as  in  other 
years,  most  of  these  mergers  were  small,  the  recent  wave  of  economic 
consolidation  has  been  distinguished  by  the  number  of  very  large 
mergers  and  by  the  number  of  mergers  in  such  highly  innovative  sec¬ 
tors  as  telecommunications,  aerospace,  and  biotechnology.  These 
transactions,  in  addition  to  simply  creating  bigger  firms,  sometimes 
create  measurably  more  concentrated  markets.  Given  the  importance 
of  these  advanced  industrial  sectors  for  future  growth,  a  pressing 
question  for  antitrust  authorities  has  been  how  such  changes  in 
market  concentration  and  firm  size  affect  innovative  activity. 


The  United  States  has  a  decades-long  history  of  enforcing  its 
antitrust  laws  to  ensure  that  mergers,  acquisitions,  and  other  struc¬ 
tural  changes  in  firms  and  markets  do  not  unduly  empower  the  result¬ 
ing  enterprises  to  raise  prices  or  restrict  output.  The  use  of  antitrust 
policy  as  a  framework  for  preserving  and  encouraging  innovation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  more  recent  development,  on  which  there  is  less  consensus. 
The  relationship  between  an  industry’s  market  structure  and  the 
amount  of  innovative  activity  in  that  industry  may  differ  from  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  market  concentration  and  short-term  price  competi¬ 
tion,  the  conventional  focus  of  antitrust.  Whereas  concentration  near¬ 
ly  always  weakens  price  competition,  its  effects  on  innovation  are  less 
clear-cut.  Antitrust  authorities  investigating  today’s  mergers  thus  con¬ 
front  a  difficiilt  task;  they  must  not  only  assess  the  likely  effects  of  con¬ 
solidation  on  prices  and  output  in  the  relevant  product  market,  but 
also  account  for  a  merger’s  potential  impact  on  innovation  and  the 
benefits  it  promises  to  consumers  in  the  long  run. 

DO  BIGGER  FIRMS  HELP  OR  HURT  INNOVATION? 

Several  recent  mergers  are  notable  for  their  sheer  size.  In  the  last 
few  years  the  financial  services,  telecommunications,  and  petroleum 
industries  have  all  seen  mergers  or  proposed  mergers  valued  in  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  Antitrust  policy  in  the  United  States  does 
not,  however,  generally  treat  firm  size  per  se  as  important  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  strength  of  competition.  Market  share,  which  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  correlate  with  size,  is  understood  to  be  the  more  relevant 
determinant  of  whether  prices  and  quantities  are  set  competitively. 

There  has  been  greater  debate,  however,  about  the  relevance  of  firm 
size  for  innovation.  Indeed,  one  could  make  perhaps  as  strong  a  theo¬ 
retical  case  that  bigness  is  good  for  innovation  as  that  it  is  bad  or  indif¬ 
ferent.  Some  commentators,  following  the  economist  Joseph  Schum¬ 
peter,  have  praised  large  enterprises  for  their  superior  ability  to 
attract  the  financial  and  human  capital,  bear  the  risk,  and  recoup  the 
investment  required  for  sustained  research  and  development  (R&D) 
activities.  Small  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  touted  as  more 
creative  and  more  nimble  in  adapting  to  chamges  and  opportunities 
than  their  larger,  more  bureaucratic  counterparts. 

Empirical  studies  have  consistently  found  that  big  enterprises  are 
more  likely  than  small  ones  to  undertake  at  least  some  R&D.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  among  those  firms  that  do  undertake  R&D,  bigger  firms  tend  to 
make  larger  R&D  investments.  Beyond  a  threshold  level  of  size,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  less  evident  that  larger  firms’  R&D  investments  are  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  than  those  made  by  smaller  firms.  Most  recent 
research  supports  the  consensus  view  that,  in  general,  R&D  rises  only 
proportionately  with  firm  size. 

Data  matching  R&D  investment  with  the  number  of  patents  gener¬ 
ated  have  shown  that  smaller  firms  produce  more  innovations  per 
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R&D  dollar  than  do  large  firms.  But  these  results  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  large  firms  are  less  desirable  from  an  innovation  stand¬ 
point.  First,  not  all  patents  are  equivalent  in  value,  and  not  all  suc¬ 
cessful  R&D  is  patented.  So  simply  counting  patents  is  an  imperfect 
measure  of  innovative  productivity. 

Second,  there  may  be  diminishing  returns  to  R&D.  Big  firms,  because 
of  their  greater  resources  and  ability  to  diversify,  may  simply  be  more 
willing  to  risk  investing  in  projects  that  appear  to  have  less  prospect  of 
success.  Some  of  these  projects  do  succeed,  making  discoveries  that 
smaller  firms  mi^t  have  missed. 

Finally,  large  firms  may  earn  higher  returns  on  their  R&D  than 
small  ones  because  they  can  deploy  innovations  across  a  broader  array 
of  products,  or  take  advantage  of  process  cost  savings  over  a  larger  pro¬ 
duction  volume.  This  may  explain  why  large  firms  continue  to  invest  in 
R&D  even  after  their  proportionate  patent  yield  drops  below  that  of 
smaller  firms. 

In  short,  although  available  data  and  research  do  call  into  question 
the  conjecture  that  large  firms  are  superior  innovators,  they  do  not 
necessarily  support  the  contrary  view  that  large  firms  are  bad  for  tech¬ 
nological  progress  and  economic  growth.  The  evidence  suggests  that 
the  large  firms  created  by  some  recent  mergers  will  have  no  special 
tendency— but  likewise  no  special  reluctance— to  engage  in  innovation. 

MARKET  CONCENTRATION,  COMPETITION,  AND 
INNOVATION 

The  focus  on  market  share  in  U.S.  competition  policy  fits  logically 
with  antitrust’s  basic  premise  that  economic  performance  improves 
with  competition.  Of  course,  exception  is  made  for  industries  that  are 
natural  monopolies,  in  which  costs  per  unit  of  output  decline  as  a  firm’s 
production  increases,  to  the  point  that  it  is  most  efficient  to  have  just 
one  firm  produce  all  output.  In  such  markets,  which  historically  have 
included  railroads,  electric  power,  and  telecommunications,  monopoly 
may  actually  be  better  for  consumers,  so  long  as  the  monopolist  can  be 
prevented  from  abusing  its  power  to  raise  prices  or  stifle  innovation  by 
potential  coinpetitors.  Competition  in  such  cases  would  require  waste¬ 
ful  duplication  of  facilities— parallel  sets  of  railroad  tracks,  or  dupli¬ 
cate  sets  of  wires  connecting  houses  to  the  electric  power  grid  or  the 
telephone  network.  For  this  reason  natural  monopolies  have  generally 
been  allowed  to  operate  but  subjected  to  strict  regulation.  In  most 
industries,  however,  economic  theory  and  antitrust  policy  have  long 
seen  more  rather  than  less  competition  as  best  serving  the  purpose  of 
lowering  prices,  expanding  output,  and  making  consumers  better  off. 

The  presumption  in  favor  of  greater  competition  becomes  less 
universal  when  the  policy  goal  is  not  just  lower  prices  for  a  given  set  of 
goods  produced  under  a  fixed  set  of  technologies,  but  also  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  efficient  innovative  activity  by  firms  over  time.  As  a  theoretical 


matter,  depending  on  various  conditions,  either  monopoly  power  or 
competition  may  yield  the  greater  amount  of  innovation.  On  the  one 
hand,  rivalry  over  market  share  gives  competitive  firms  an  incentive 
to  develop  new  products  and  processes  that  will  help  them  improve  or 
defend  their  market  position.  On  the  other  hand,  competitive  firms 
face  greater  risk  in  their  investments  in  innovation  than  do  those 
with  market  power.  Even  if  a  firm  does  make  a  potentially  profitable 
discovery,  and  even  if  it  can  establish  intellectual  property  rights 
over  that  discovery  that  give  it  a  temporary  monopoly,  rivals  may 
soon  develop  similar  or  better  advances  that  diminish  or  negate  its 
value.  The  risk  that  a  competing  firm’s  successful  innovations  will 
trump  one’s  own  grows  with  the  number  of  competitors,  and  the 
expected  return  to  innovation  may  fall  to  the  point  where  it  does  not 
justify  the  cost. 

Firms  in  competition  also  face  more-binding  financial  constraints.  A 
monopolist  or  other  firm  with  market  power  probably  has,  or  can  raise, 
more  cash  for  R&D  and  has  a  better  chance  of  recouping  its  R&D 
investment.  Large,  established  firms  might  be  particularly  adept  at 
marshaling  resources  for  incremental  innovation  or  for  helping  to 
bring  a  small  firm’s  invention  to  market. 

Even  a  monopolist— especially  an  unregulated  one— has  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  engage  in  cost-reducing  innovations.  But  because  a  monopolist 
already  has  the  market  share  for  which  competitive  firms  strive,  it 
may  have  less  incentive  to  pursue  product  innovations  and  improve¬ 
ments  than  do  firms  facing  competition.  Further,  a  monopolist  will 
have  an  incentive  to  innovate  strategically  to  protect  its  monopoly  by 
excluding  rivals  and  by  avoiding  cannibalization  of  its  existing  busi¬ 
ness.  This  may  lead  it  to  delay  implementation  of  those  innovations  it 
does  develop.  A  monopolist  might  therefore  be  a  qualitatively  inferior 
innovator  from  the  perspective  of  consiuners  and  overall  economic  wel¬ 
fare.  A  dominant  firm  may  also  have  an  incentive  to  deter  others  from 
engaging  in  innovative  activity  that  threatens  its  market  power. 
The  result  could  be  a  shift  in  the  industry-wide  pattern  of  innovation 
that  makes  everyone  except  the  dominant  firm  worse  off. 

The  findings  of  empirical  studies  do  not  resolve  this  ambiguous 
theoretical  relationship  between  competition  and  innovation.  Some 
studies  find  innovation  to  be  most  intense  among  fiimis  in  oligopoly 
markets  that  provide  a  mix  of  competitive  incentives  and  above- 
competitive  returns.  Other  studies  find  no  such  correlation.  Tb  the 
extent  there  is  consensus,  it  is  that  neither  the  presence  of  many 
competitors  nor  pure  monopoly  correlates  systematically  with  optimal 
levels  of  innovation.  But  even  in  such  polar  cases,  predictions  about 
R&D  activity  are  hard  to  make.  The  determination  requires  looking  at 
the  facts  in  each  case,  because  market  factors  other  than  concentra¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  firm’s  regulatory  status  and  the  nature  of  its  products 
and  technologies,  also  affect  innovation. 
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In  some  industries,  fierce  competition  yields  substantial  R&D: 
dozens  of  firms  today  are  racing  to  develop  new  antiobesity  drugs,  for 
example.  But  monopolies  can  be  energetic  innovators,  too:  during 
AT&Ts  decades  of  dominance  of  the  telecommunications  industry,  its 
Bell  Laboratories  research  arm  developed  a  steady  stream  of  new 
technologies.  In  each  case  factors  independent  of  market  structure 
made  the  difference.  The  market  for  antiobesity  drugs  is  new,  the 
rewards  for  successful  R&D  are  huge— future  sales  could  reach  an  esti¬ 
mated  $5  billion  per  year— and  the  efficient  level  of  R&D  investment 
could  be  quite  high.  In  the  case  of  AT&T,  although  innovation  in 
telecommunications  might  have  been  greater  under  competition,  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  increased  capabilities  in  the  telephone  system, 
opportunities  to  enter  new  markets,  and  the  guarantee  of  steady,  reg¬ 
ulated  returns  that  could  help  fund  risky  R&D  made  complacency 
undesirable  even  for  an  established  monopolist. 

In  addressing  innovation,  antitrust  policy  must  therefore  temper  the 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  competition  that  applies  in  convention¬ 
al  analysis  of  short-run  price  and  output  levels.  Although  more  rivalry 
rather  than  less  will  often  remain  the  rule  of  thumb,  enforcement 
authorities  cannot  as  confidently  presume  as  a  matter  of  economic  the¬ 
ory  that  more  competition  is  good  or  that  market  power  is  bad  for 
R&D.  When  the  overall  level  and  the  future  path  of  innovation  are  at 
issue,  case-by-case  analysis  of  the  economic  facts  is  likely  to  be  even 
more  '/ital  than  in  conventional  antitrust  investigations. 

MERGER  POLICY  IN  HIGH-TECHNOLOGY  MARKETS 

The  puzzles  posed  by  the  economics  of  innovation  have  not  deterred 
the  antitrust  authorities  from  investigating  how  mergers  in  several 
U.S.  industries  would  affect  the  flow  of  new  ideas,  products,  and 
processes.  They  have,  however,  taken  a  deliberate,  measured  approach 
to  their  investigations.  Recent  enforcement  decisions  have  taken  into 
account  both  the  traditional  presumptions  about  competition  and  the 
inability  to  rely  on  those  presumptions  when  it  comes  to  promoting 
innovation.  But  they  also  reflect  careful  consideration  of  the  ambigu¬ 
ous  effects  that  firm  size  and  market  structure  may  have  on  innova¬ 
tion.  Thus,  although  the  antitrust  authorities  have  recognized  the 
need  for  a  dynamic  perspective  on  mergers  and  have  not  refrained 
from  enforcement  based  on  concerns  about  innovation,  they  have 
brought  such  actions  only  where  changes  in  market  concentration 
were  extreme  and,  generally,  where  other  evidence  of  effects  on 
innovation  was  present. 

Early  Cases 

One  of  the  first  enforcement  actions  motivated  by  innovation 
concerns  occurred  in  1990,  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC) 
challenged  the  acquisition  of  Genentech,  Inc.,  by  the  Swiss-based 
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company  Roche  Holdings,  Ltd.  Some  of  the  issues  raised  in  that  case 
were  traditional  questions  about  reduction  of  competition;  for  example, 
Roche  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  major  challenger  to  Genentech’s 
dominant  position  in  the  market  for  products  to  treat  human  growth 
hormone  deficiency.  But  more  central  to  the  Commission’s  complaint 
was  that  Roche  and  Genentech  were  actual— not  just  potential  — 
competitors  in  the  development  of  some  other  important  therapeutic 
innovations,  especially  for  the  treatment  of  AIDS  and  HIV  infection. 
Concerns  about  dynamic  effects  on  the  market  and  on  the  pace  of 
innovation,  not  about  short-term  price  or  output  levels,  drove  the 
enforcement  decision. 

The  Justice  Department’s  Antitrust  Division  first  challenged  a  merger 
on  innovation  grounds  in  1993,  when  it  investigated  the  proposed 
acquisition  of  General  Motors’  Allison  Transmission  Division  by  ZF 
Friedrichshafen,  a  German  company.  Allison  and  ZF  together  pro¬ 
duced  85  percent  of  world  output  of  heavy-duty  automatic  transmis¬ 
sions  for  trucks  and  buses,  but  they  actually  competed  head  to  head  in 
only  a  few  geographic  markets.  The  Justice  Department  nonetheless 
concluded  that  even  markets  whose  concentration  would  be  unaffected 
by  the  merger  would  be  harmed  by  the  combined  company’s  reduced 
incentive  to  develop  new  designs  and  products,  and  it  therefore  moved 
to  block  the  transaction. 

'These  two  cases  differ  in  important  ways,  and  each  establishes  a 
significant  precedent  for  factoring  innovation  effects  into  competition 
policy.  In  reaching  its  decision  to  challenge  Roche’s  acquisition  of 
Genentech,  the  FTC  did  not  have  to  predict  that  the  resulting 
increased  concentration  in  the  biotechnology  industry  would  reduce 
innovation.  Rather,  the  increase  in  concentration  was  accompanied 
by  concrete  evidence  that  Roche  was  at  an  advanced  stage  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  competing  human  growth  hormone  treatment,  and  that  Roche 
and  Genentech  were  among  a  small  group  of  companies  racing 
to  develop  certain  AIDS/HTV  treatments.  The  merger  would  thus 
have  concentrated  actual,  not  merely  potential  or  speculative, 
R&D  efforts. 

'The  Justice  Department’s  action  in  the  ZF/AIlison  case  was  in  one 
respect  bolder.  'There  was  no  spiecific  R&D  effort  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  found  would  be  compromised  by  the  acquisition.  But  the  deci¬ 
sion  indicates  that  where  the  consolidation  is  so  great  as  to  leave  an 
industry  near  monopoly  and  without  other  potential  sources  of  new 
developments,  potential  harm  to  the  “innovation  market”  could  justify 
challenging  the  transaction.  'These  two  factors— very  high  levels  of  con¬ 
centration  and  evidence  of  parallel  and  competing  innovation  efforts— 
have  also  formed  the  basis  for  several  recent  actions  through  which  the 
relationship  between  antitrust  and  innovation  has  further  developed. 
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Aerosp<ice 

The  aerospace  industry  is  one  of  the  most  innovative  in  the  United 
States.  Its  market  is  characterized  by  high  concentration  but  also,  out¬ 
side  the  defense  sector,  by  international  competition.  In  the  past  2 
years  the  FTC  has  approved  one  major  aerospace  merger,  and  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  has  blocked  another.  Innovation  considerations  are 
central  to  explaining  both  these  enforcement  decisions. 

In  1997  the  FTC  approved  the  merger  of  Boeing  Co.  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.,  the  two  largest  commercial  aircraft  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States.  In  that  case,  analysis  of  innovation  in  the  aerospace 
industry  supported  the  merger,  not  because  the  transaction  was 
expected  to  increase  R&D,  but  because  the  analysis  showed  that 
McDonnell  Douglas  had  fallen  behind  technologically  and  could  no 
longer  exert  competitive  pressure  on  Boeing  or  its  overseas  rivals. 
Acquisition  by  Boeing  would  therefore  not  reduce  competition  and 
would  allow  McDonnell  Douglas’  assets  to  be  put  to  better  use  by  a 
more  technologically  advanced  enterprise. 

Concerns  about  progress  in  aerospace  innovation  led  to  the  opposite 
conclusion  in  Lockheed  Martin  Ccrp.’s  proposed  acquisition  of 
Northrop  Grumman  Corp.,  first  announced  in  1997.  The  Justice 
Department’s  challenge  to  the  merger  last  year  noted  that  Lockheed 
and  Northrop  were  two  of  the  leading  suppliers  of  aircreift  and  elec¬ 
tronics  systems  to  the  U.S.  military.  The  Department  concluded  that 
the  merger  would  give  Lockheed  a  monopoly  in  fiberoptic  towed  decoys 
and  in  systems  for  airborne  early  warning  radar,  electro-optical  missile 
warning,  and  infrared  countermeasures.  In  addition,  the  merger  would 
reduce  the  number  of  competitors  in  high-performance  fixed-wing  mil- 
itaiy  airplanes,  on-board  radiofrequency  countermeasures,  and  stealth 
technology  from  three  to  two.  The  agency  contended  that  consolidation 
in  these  markets  would  lead  to  higher  prices,  hi^er  costs,  and  reduced 
innovation  for  products  and  systems  required  by  the  U.S.  military. 

Although  traditional  competitive  concerns  about  prices  were  an 
important  part  of  the  challenge  to  this  acquisition,  concerns  about 
innovation  were  central.  For  example,  the  Justice  Department  noted 
that  both  Lockheed  and  Northrop  had  launched  R&D  efforts  in 
advanced  airborne  early  warning  radar  systems,  and  it  concluded  that 
consolidation  of  the  two  efforts  would  harm  future  military  procure¬ 
ment.  The  Department  also  found  evidence  that  competition  is  partic¬ 
ularly  important  for  technological  advances  in  high-performance  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft.  It  thus  concluded  that  “competition  is  vital  to  maximize 
both  the  innovative  ideas  associated  with  each  military  aircraft  pro¬ 
gram,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  processes  used  to  turn  innovative 
ideas  into  cost-effective,  technically  sound,  and  efficiently  produced 
aircraft.” 
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The  antitrust  authorities’  linking  of  competition  to  innovation  in  the 
Lockheed/Northrop  case  was  a  cautious  one.  Two  factors  weighed  heav¬ 
ily  toward  blocking  the  transaction.  First,  there  was  evidence  that 
Lockheed  and  Northrop  either  were  actually  conducting  competing 
R&D  on  relevant  products  or  were  the  leading  contenders  to  conduct 
such  R&D  in  the  future.  Second,  there  was  evidence  that  their  consol¬ 
idation  would  lead  to  either  monopoly  or  substantial  dominance  in 
relevant  product  markets,  not  just  reducing  but  in  large  part  eliminat¬ 
ing  competitive  pressure.  Thus,  a  combination  of  market  structure  and 
the  existence  of  parallel  innovation  efforts  pointed  toward  a  likely 
reduction  in  innovative  activity  if  the  merger  were  consummated. 

Biotechnology  and  Pharmaceuticals 

The  FTC  recently  focused  on  innovation  concerns  in  crafting  a  con¬ 
sent  agreement  with  two  merging  firms  in  the  biotechnology  and  phar¬ 
maceuticals  industry.  In  1996  Ciba-Geigy  Ltd.  and  Sandoz  Ltd.,  two 
Swiss  firms  with  substantial  U.S.  operations,  announced  plans  to 
merge  into  a  new  company,  to  be  known  as  Novartis.  The  FTC  raised 
several  objections  to  the  merger.  Some  of  the  objections  concerned  tra¬ 
ditional  antitrust  matters:  the  FTC  was  concerned  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  would  give  the  merged  entity  power  to  reduce  competition  and 
raise  prices  in  the  market  for  herbicides  used  in  growing  com  and  in 
that  for  flea-control  products  for  pets.  The  FTC  accordingly  ordered 
that  one  party  divest  its  businesses  in  those  markets  as  a  condition  for 
its  approval.  The  more  novel  parts  of  the  Commission’s  challenge, 
however,  had  to  do  with  the  prospects  for  innovation  in  the  market  for 
gene  therapy  products,  which  allow  treatment  of  diseases  and  medical 
conditions  by  modifying  genes  in  patients’  cells. 

At  the  time  of  the  FTC’s  investigation,  in  1996  and  1997,  no  gene 
therapy  products  were  yet  on  the  market;  indeed,  none  had  even  been 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Conventional 
antitrust  analysis  therefore  did  not  apply,  because  there  was  no  prod¬ 
uct  market  in  which  to  anal3rze  the  merger’s  effects  on  prices  and  out¬ 
put.  The  Commission  instead  adopted  a  dynamic  perspective:  looking 
to  the  future,  it  foxind  two  reasons  for  long-run  competitive  concerns. 
First,  the  market  for  gene  therapy  products  is  expected  to  grow  rapid¬ 
ly,  with  annual  sales  of  $45  billion  projected  by  2010.  Second,  Ciba  and 
Sandoz  were  among  a  very  few  firms  with  the  technological  capability 
and  rights  to  intellectual  property  necessary  to  develop  gene  therapy 
products  commercially.  Tbgether  they  would  control  essentied  patents, 
know-how,  and  proprietary  commercial  rights  without  which  other 
firms,  even  if  they  did  eventually  develop  gene  therapy  products, 
would  be  unable  to  commercialize  them. 

The  FTC  concluded  that  “preserving  long-run  innovation  in  these 
circumstances  is  critical.’’  The  Corrunission  did  not,  however,  block  the 
merger.  Instead,  it  crafted  a  consent  decree  designed  to  correct  those 
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aspects  of  the  transaction  that  raised  concerns  for  current  and  future 
competition.  As  noted,  the  Commission  required  divestiture  of  certaip 
overlapping  herbicide  and  flea-control  businesses.  More  interestingly, 
the  Commission  did  not  require  divestiture  of  either  firm’s  gene  therapy 
division.  Instead,  Ciba  and  Sandoz  agreed  to  license  technology  and 
patents  sufficient  to  allow  one  of  their  rivals  to  compete  against  the 
merged  entity  in  the  development  of  gene  therapy  products. 

The  Commission’s  remedy  steered  between  the  potentially  conflict¬ 
ing  economic  effects  that  a  merger  can  have  on  R&D.  On  the  one  hand, 
consolidating  complementary  capabilities  can  enhance  innovation  and 
allow  a  combination  of  firms  to  achieve  what  the  same  firms  could  not 
have  achieved  separately.  On  the  other  hand,  concentrating  markets  to 
near-monopoly  levels  can  dami>en  the  pressure  to  innovate  and  reduce 
the  enhanced  probability  of  success  that  comes  from  multiple  R&D 
efforts.  'The  Commission  declined  to  order  either  Ciba  or  Sandoz  to 
divest  its  gene  therapy  subsidiary  because  it  found  that  the  R&D 
efforts  of  the  parent  companies  and  their  subsidiaries  were  closely 
coordinated,  so  that  divestiture  would  have  been  disruptive  and  coun¬ 
terproductive  for  innovation.  The  decision  instead  to  order  compulsory 
licensing  to  a  capable  competitor  was  designed  to  preserve  both  market 
competition  and  the  benefits  of  the  merging  parties’  relationships  with 
each  other  and  their  respective  gene  therapy  subsidiaries. 

The  market  context  in  this  case  is  significant.  Ciba  and  Sandoz 
were  not  merely  two  of  several  viable  competitors  in  the  relevant 
market;  their  merger  did  not  simply  change  the  degree  of  competition 
within  a  middling  range  of  market  concentration.  Rather,  their 
combination  concentrated  virtually  all  innovation  capability  and 
essential  inputs  for  the  commercialization  of  gene  therapy  under  one 
corporate  roof.  Innovation  concerns  became  sufficient  to  motivate 
intervention  because  the  facts  showed  a  combination  of  monopoly 
market  structure  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  potential  innova¬ 
tion  efforts.  These  provided  sound  economic  support  for  the  use  of 
competition  policy  to  preserve  the  impetus  for  technological  progress. 
But  the  FTC’s  action  also  broke  important  new  ground:  it  expressly 
recognized  that  a  current  merger  could  be  challenged  on  grounds  of 
future  innovation  and  competition  in  a  product  market  that  does  not 
yet— but  likely  will— exist. 

INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  AND  ANTITRUST 

As  the  above  discussion  of  merger  review  demonstrates,  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  innovation  concerns  into  antitrust  enforcement  often  involves 
intellectual  property  issues.  'The  purpose  of  intellectual  property  pro¬ 
tection  is  to  encourage  people  to  bring  inventions  and  other  creative 
works  into  the  marketplace.  In  so  doing  it  furthers,  in  the  words  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  “the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing 
for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to  their 
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respective  Writings  and  Discoveries.”  Tb  be  sure,  not  all  inventors  or 
artists  are  motivated  by  economic  gain.  But  in  many  cases  the  decision 
to  devote  time  and  resources  to  risky,  innovative  projects  or  to  invest  in 
publication  will  hinge  on  the  ability  to  profit  from  success. 

Patents  in  the  United  States  accordingly  confer  limited  rights  to 
exclude  others,  even  those  who  have  come  up  with  the  same  idea  inde¬ 
pendently,  from  making,  selling,  or  using  a  covered  invention  without 
the  patentholder’s  consent.  Patenting  allowed  Eli  Whitney  to  capture 
the  profits  his  cotton  gin  made  possible,  just  as  today  it  allows  an  elec¬ 
trical  engineer  to  secure  her  rights  to  the  returns  on  an  advance  in 
computer  technology.  Copyright  statutes  similarly  provide  protection 
against  unauthorized  copying  of  original  works  in  a  variety  of  media 
(including  electronic  media;  see  Box  5-2),  even  if  the  copying  is  not  lit¬ 
eral  or  exact.  Only  Thelonious  Monk  (or  the  record  company  to  which 
he  sold  the  rights)  could  ftwly  record  “Hound  Midnight”;  only  a  soft¬ 
ware  developer  (or  a  manufacturer  to  which  the  developer  grants  a 
license)  has  exclusive  rights  to  copy  and  sell  its  programs  commercially. 
Finally,  trademark  laws  can  be  used  to  protect  brand  recognition.  One 
restaurant  entrepreneur  cannot  misleadingly  use  another  restaurant’s 
name  for  his  own  new  business;  a  new  soft  drink’s  label  cannot  look  too 
much  like  the  market  leader’s. 

On  the  surface,  a  tension  exists  between  intellectual  property  pro¬ 
tection  and  competition  policy:  one  grants  exclusive  rights  that  confer 
a  limited,  temporary  monopoly;  the  other  seeks  to  keep  monopoly  at 
bay.  But  at  a  more  basic  level  the  two  areas  of  policy  have  a  common 
goal:  to  enhance  economic  performance  and  consumer  welfare.  For  that 
reason  patents,  for  example,  are  extended  only  to  novel,  nonobvious, 
and  useful  inventions  and  are  limited  in  duration  to  20  years. 
Copyrights  are  granted  for  the  life  of  the  author  plus  70  years. 

Once  an  innovative  product  has  been  developed,  efficiency  dictates 
that  it  be  produced  competitively.  So  patents  should  not  provide  a 
greater  incentive  to  invent  than  is  necessary  to  get  the  invention  into 
the  stream  of  commerce.  'The  limits  on  the  duration,  scope,  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  patents  implicitly  bedance  the  benefits  of  preserving  incen¬ 
tives  to  innovate  against  the  efficiency  costs  of  granting  exclusive 
rights.  A  similar  balance  between  innovation  and  competition  appears 
in  U.S.  antitrust  policy,  which  recognizes  that  innovation  sometimes 
benefits  from  cooperation  among  competitors  (Box  5-3).  The  National 
Cooperative  Research  and  Production  Act,  for  example,  reduces  poten¬ 
tial  antitrust  liability  for  qualifying  R&D  and  production  joint 
ventures.  In  fiscal  1998,  38  such  joint  ventures  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  FTC,  bringing  to  over  750  the  number 
of  registrations  since  the  statute  was  passed  in  1984. 

Similarly,  the  1995  Antitrust  Guidelines  for  the  Licensing  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  Property  acknowledge  the  exclusivity  conferred  by  intellectual 
property  protection  but  recognize  that  patents  do  not  necessarily 


Box  5-2.— Electronic  Commerce  and  Digital  Copyright 
Protection 

More  than  70  million  Americans  now  have  access  to  the  Internet, 
which  they  use  in  no  small  part  for  commercial  activities,  includ- 
i  ing  the  purchase  of  music,  video,  software,  text,  and  other  infor- 
I  mation  goods  that  can  now  be  sent  directly  from  one  computer  to 
j  another.  The  volume  of  this  electronic  commerce  exceeded  $10  bil- 
I  lion  in  1998  and  is  predicted  to  reach  $300  billion  within  a  few 
I  years.  Electronic  commerce  provides  unprecedented  opportunity  j 
i  for  firms  and  individuals  to  sell  and  distribute  such  digital  goods  i 
'  widely  and  quickly.  But  with  these  benefits  comes  risk:  the  ease  I 
:  with  which  a  recording  company  can  deliver  a  hew  song  to  buyers 
!  electronically  is  matched  by  that  with  which  buyers  can  illegally  | 
:  copy  and  resell  it.  For  electronic  commerce  to  reach  its  potential,  i 
I  sellers  must  be  sure  that  their  products  are  legally  protected  from  { 
I  such  piracy. 

I  New  copyright  l^slation  has  taken  steps  to  protect  digital 
I  goods  and  so  encourage  innovative  commercial  uses  of  electronic 
I  media.  The  1998  Digital  Millennium  Copyright  Act  makes  it  a 
I  crime  to  break  the  '‘digital  wrappers"  that  protect  electronically 
encrypted  intellectual  property,  or  to  sell  equipment  designed  to 
penetrate  such  encryption.  This  increased  protection  of  digital 
goods  will  help  spur  commerce  and  innovation,  but  it  may  also 
unduly  restrict  legitimate  uses  of  copjrrighted  material.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  fair  use  doctrine  allows  fi:«e  access  to  copyrighted  works 
for  limited  personal,  educational,  and  research  purposes  that  do 
not  compromise  the  work’s  commercial  value.  What  has  tradition¬ 
ally  been  prohibited  is  not  access  to  the  copyrighted  work,  but 
rather  its  indiscriminate  copying  and  distribution.  An  absolute 
ban  on  bypassing  digital  wrappers  might  allow  publishers  to 
impose  a  per-use  fee  on  publications  in  digital  format.  This  would 
block  free  access  to  such  works  and  thus  erode  the  fair  use  princi¬ 
ple.  The  1998  Digital  Millennium  Copyright  Act  attempts  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  need  to  preserve  commercial  incentives  with  the  right  to 
fair  use  by  permitting  anyone  who  cannot  get  access  to  materials 
usually  covered  by  the  fair  use  doctrine  to  petition  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  an  exemption  from  the  statute. 


confer  market  power  and  that  licensing  of  intellectual  property  is  gen¬ 
erally  procompetitive.  Licensing  and  other  arrangements  for  transfer¬ 
ring  patents  or  copyrights  can  help  bring  complementary  factors  of 
production  together  and  thus  allow  faster  and  more  efficient  use  of  new 
inventions.  This  benefits  consumers  by  reducing  costs  and  encouraging 
the  introduction  of  new  products.  Under  the  guidelines,  the  FTC  and 
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Box  5-3. —Cooperative  Innovation  and  the  )r2K  Problem 

As  explained  in  Chapter  2,  many  older  computer  programs 
encode  years  using  only  the  last  two  digits  and  will  not  properly 
interpret  .“00"  as  *2000"  when  the  year  2000  arrives.  This  “year 
2000"  (Y2K)  problem  may  cause  data  to  be  lost  and  programs  and 
systems  to  fail  worldwide.  The  risks  are  particularly  acute  in 
industries  where  different  firms’  computer  systems  are  highly 
interdependent.  Accordingly,  once  the  extent  of  the  problem  was 
recognized,  a  number  of  manufacturing  firms  and  securities  firms 
proposed,  through  their  trade  associations,  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  among  themselves  and  their  computer  services  suppliers  that 
would  expedite  resolution  of  the  problem  in  their  industries.  Par¬ 
ticipating  firms  would  share  information  gathered  fn>m  manufac¬ 
turers  about  efforts  to  make  chips,  other  hardware,  and  software 
compliant  with  Y2K  demands,  and  would  exchange  the  results  of 
product  tests,  successful  remedies,  and  information  about  the 
sources  of  various  computer  products. 

The  competitive  concerns  raised  by  the  prospect  of  such  collab¬ 
oration  were  multifaceted.  For  example,  securities  firms  compete 
with  each  other  not  just  in  the  provision  of  financial  services,  rele¬ 
vant  information  for  which  is  stored  in  each  company’s  computers, 
but  also  in  the  procurement  of  computer  systems.  Exchange  of 
information  about  products  and  the  results  of  various  tests  could 
potentially  be  used  by  rivals  as  a  vehicle  for  fostering  and  moni¬ 
toring  collusion  in  both  areas  of  competition.  At  the  same  time, 
computer  hardware  manufacturers  and  software  developers  com¬ 
pete  in  the  development  of  new  products  and  in  innovating  around 

the  Department  of  Justice  balance  these  benefice  case  by  case  against 
the  risk  that  a  particular  licensing  arrangement  could  reduce  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  product  market  or  in  the  development  of  new  technologies. 

For  example,  in  1997  the  Justice  Department  concluded  that  an 
agreement  to  package  certain  patents  essential  for  advanced  video¬ 
compression  technology  into  a  single  license  was  permissible  because 
the  patents  were  complements  and  because  the  licenses,  which  would  be 
granted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  were  unlikely  to  facilitate  collu¬ 
sion  or  the  exercise  of  market  power.  But  in  another  action  the  FTC 
required  recision  of  an  agreement  that  pooled  patents  for  laser  systems 
used  in  eye  surgery  because  the  partners  in  the  deal  were  the  only 
independent  competitors  in  the  market  for  that  equipment  prior  to  the 
pooling  arrangement.  Recently,  the  Justice  Department  successfully 
concluded  its  1996  challenge  to  a  license  that  granted  a  hospital  access 
to  software  necessary  to  repair  medical  imaging  equipment  only  if  the 
hospital  agreed  not  to  compete  with  the  licensor  in  providing  repair 
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I  Box  5^.— continued  { 

I  fchallenges  like  the  Y2K  problem.  The  proposed  mformation  | 
exchange  could  give  these  firms  competitively  valuable  details  ! 
about  their  rivals’  product  developments  or  terms  of  sale  to 
customers,  undermining  competition  and  opening  the  door  for 
collusion  here  as  well. 

Collaboration  on  the  Y2K  problem  also  offered  clear  benefits, 
however.  A  joint  effort  would  avoid  duplicative  equipment  testing 
and  information  gathering,  allow  more  efficient  identification  of 
successful  remedies,  and  permit  faster  and  more  accurate  respons¬ 
es  to  computer  system  vendors  about  remaining  problems.  Manu- 
i  facturers  could  devote  resources  to  product  improvement  that 
i  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  exchanging  information. 

The  Justice  Department  stated  in  its  letters  reviewing  the 
I  proposed  collaborations,  issued  July  1  and  August  14, 1998,  that  it 
I  did  not  foresee  grounds  for  enforcement  action,  because  the 
;  proposals  contained  sufficient  safeguards  that  the  benefits  of  coop- 
;  eration  outweighed  the  risks  to  competition.  The  firms  agreed  to 
I  cooperate  without  exchanging  price  or  customer  information  that 
I  could  be  used  to  restrain  competition.  And  computer  manufactur- 
'  ers  would  receive  test  information  about  their  own  products  only, 
not  those  of  their  rivals.  Althoiigh  the  Justice  Department  reo^- 
nized  that  the  information  exchanges  coiild  still  affect  competitive 
strategy,  it  concluded  that  the  agreements  were  unlikely  to  lessen 
innovation  or  pricing  rivalry  among  vendors  and  offered  real 
prospects  for  reducing  the  costs  and  increasing  the  speed  of  a 
resolution  to  the  Y2K  problem. 


services  to  third  parties.  These  cases  reflect  careful  monitoring  by  the 
antitrust  authorities  of  the  interaction  among  intellectual  property 
protection,  competition,  and  innovation. 

NETWORK  COMPETITION  AND  INNOVATION 

Antitrust  policy  in  the  United  States  has  devoted  substantial 
attention  in  the  past  year  to  the  relationship  between  competition  and 
innovation  in  what  are  today  called  network  industries.  Enforcement 
actions  in  the  credit  card  and  software  industries  as  well  as  consent 
decrees  in  the  telecommunications  industry  have  highlighted  the  chal¬ 
lenges  enforcement  agencies  face  in  balancing  long-run  encouragement  of 
innovation  with  short-run  concerns  about  competition. 

Networks  are  a  familiar  concept  to  Americans;  we  are  linked  to  each 
other  by  telephone  networks,  we  increasingly  shop  and  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  through  the  web  of  linked  computers  we  call  the  Internet,  eind  we 
confidently  slide  a  card  issued  by  one  bank  into  an  automatic  teller 
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machine  owned  by  another.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  network 
goods  is  that  their  value  to  each  consumer  increases  the  more  they  are 
used  by  others.  New  telephone  subscribers  add  to  the  number  of  people 
that  existing  subscribers  can  call;  their  participation  in  the  network 
increases  the  system’s  value  to  current  and  future  users.  New  buyers  of  a 
word  processing  package  are  more  people  with  whom  earlier  purchasers 
can  easily  exchange  documents.  This  additional  value  that  new  users  add 
to  network  goods  is  termed  a  “network  externality.” 

Network  benefits  are  not  limited  to  communications  systems  or  to 
systems  in  which  communication  is  an  element.  A  good  whose  useful¬ 
ness  depends  on  the  existence  of  complementary  products— products 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  original  good— may  likewise  increase  in 
value  to  users  as  more  and  more  people  adopt  it.  A  widely  used  product 
may  attract  greater  investment  in  the  provision  of  complements  than 
one  that  has  few  users.  In  the  personal  computer  industry,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  software  producers  typically  devote  most  of  their  efforts  to  writing 
programs  that  will  be  compatible  with  the  more  widely  used  hardware 
platforms  and  operating  systems.  (Achieving  compatibility  sometimes 
requires  reverse  engineering  of  existing  products;  see  Box  5-4).  Over 
time  more,  better,  and  cheaper  software  thus  becomes  available  for 
more  popular  machines  than  for  others.  Similarly,  the  best-selling 
video  game  platform  will  attract  more  game  developers,  thus  reinforcing 
the  advantage  of  that  platform  over  competitors. 

Because  of  network  externalities,  a  product’s  popularity  can  be  self- 
reinfoi-cing:  new  customers  buy  the  more  popular  good  because  of  the 
larger  externality,  which  then  grows  still  further,  making  the  product 
yet  more  attractive  to  additional  purchasers.  This  dynamic  sometimes 
makes  network  markets  “tip”  toward  monopoly.  A  network  monopoly 
has  benefits  for  consumers  not  generally  found  in  conventional  mar¬ 
kets,  because  its  dominance  can  maximize  the  network  externality.  But 
network  dominance  also  poses  hazards  that  compound  conventional 
economic  concerns  about  monopoly. 

First,  the  product  that  becomes  the  network  standard  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  most  capable,  most  efficient,  or  highest-quality  product  on 
the  market.  Because  consumers  want  the  good  that  will  offer  the  largest 
network  externality,  exp>ectations  about  a  product’s  success  can  be  at  least 
as  important  to  their  purchase  decisions  as  price  and  quality.  Consumers 
using  products,  even  superior  products,  that  have  lost  the  competitive 
battle  receive  a  much  smaller  network  benefit,  and  may  eventually  have 
to  incur  the  costs  of  switching  to  the  dominant  product.  These  include  not 
only  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  rival  product  but  the  cost  of  learning  to 
use  it.  By  the  same  token,  if  an  inferior  good  gets  a  decisive  lead  in 
“installed  base”  among  consumers,  their  switching  costs  may  be  enough 
to  keep  them  from  moving  to  the  superior  standard.  And  new  customers 
may  find  that  the  greater  network  externality  available  from  the  leader 
offsets  the  price  or  design  advantages  of  the  contender. 
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;  Box  5-4.— Reverse  Engineering  and  Compatibility 

;  When  competing  network  products  are  mutually  compatible, 
consumers  benefit  from  the  same  network  externality  regardless 
of  which  product  they  choose.  If  the  value  of  a  word  processing 
package  depends  on  the  number  of  people  with  whom  documents 
can  be  sheired,  then  a  new  entrant  can  ov3rcome  its  network  dis¬ 
advantage  by  enabling  its  product  to  exchange  files  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  program.  Similarly,  if  a  new  game  platform  can  play  cartridges 
designed  for  rival  systems,  it  gains  value  from  the  increased  avail¬ 
ability  of  complementary  goods.  Translation  between  systems  is 
not  always  perfect,  however,  and  a  dominant  firm  facing  new 
rivals  might  try  to  reestablish  its  advantage  by  reintroducing 
incompatibility  in  subsequent  versions  of  its  software.  Never¬ 
theless,  cross-compatibility  remains  an  important  competitive 
strategy  for  entrants  into  network  markets— and  is  beneficial  for 
consumers. 

Tb  achieve  compatibility,  a  competitor  may  have  to  “reverse 
engineer”  the  rival’s  product,  to  learn  how  to  make  it  work  together 
with  its  own.  Foi  tliat  reason,  firms  with  a  market  edge  mi^t  try 
to  protect  theu-  products  against  efforts  to  establish  cross-compat¬ 
ibility  by  restricting  competitors’  access  to  critical  interfaces  where 
information  is  exchanged.  One  means  of  doing  so  is  to  enforce  a 
copyright  on  the  particular  lines  of  computer  code  that  a  rival 
would  have  to  use  to  make  its  product  compatible.  Courts,  however, 
have  been  increasingly  reluctant  to  uphold  copyri^t  protection  for 
such  purely  functional  aspects  of  computer  programs.  A  leading 
I  producer  may  instead  try  to  encrypt  or  otherwise  technologically 
I  protect  the  information  to  which  a  rival  seeking  compatibility 
i  needs  access.  The  Digital  Millennium  Copyright  Act  of  1998 
!  expressly  permits  software  developers  to  circumvent  such  protec¬ 
tions.  It  thereby  limits  the  extent  to  which  a  program  copyri^t 
can  block  competition  by  noninfringing  programs  or  in  markets  for 
complementary  software.  But  to  avoid  undermining  the  incentive 
to  develop  new  software,  the  aci  allows  circumvention  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  achieve  compatibility. 


Second,  these  same  switching  costs  can  make  network  markets  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  for  new  competitors  to  enter,  especially  if  new  products 
cannot  interconnect  with  those  already  in  the  market.  This  potentially 
makes  network  monopolies  quite  stable  and  reduces  the  dominant 
firm’s  incentives  to  introduce  innovative  products  and  services.  An 
example  is  the  delay  in  the  marketing  of  digital  subscriber  line  (DSL) 
technology  for  high-speed  telecommunications.  Although  DSL  technology 
has  been  available  since  the  1980s,  only  recently  did  local  telephone 


companies  begin  to  offer  DSL  service  to  biisinesses  and  consumers 
seeking  low-cost  options  for  high-speed  telecommunications.  The 
incumbents’  decision  finally  to  offer  DSL  service  followed  closely  the 
emergence  of  competitive  pressure  from  cable  television  networks 
delivering  similar  high-speed  services,  and  the  entry  of  new  direct  com¬ 
petitors  attempting  to  use  the  local -competition  provisions  of  the 
Iblecommunications  Act  of  1996  to  provide  DSL  over  the  incumbents’ 
facilities. 

Third,  a  network  monopolist  may  have  advantages  in  selling  com¬ 
plementary  goods  that  allow  it  to  extend  its  dominance  from  one  mar¬ 
ket  to  another.  Advantages  in  complementary  markets  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  anticompetitive.  TTie  provider  of  one  good  may  be  able  to  exploit 
economies  of  scale  and  scope  that  make  it  a  superior  provider  of  the 
complementary  good.  But  a  monopoly  provider  of  one  product  may  also 
be  able  to  tie  or  bundle  a  second  product  in  a  way  that  forecloses  com¬ 
petition  in  the  second  product  market.  For  example,  it  may  condition 
sale  of  the  monopoly  good  on  whether  the  buyer  also  purchases  the 
complementary  good. 

The  Challenge  for  Antitrust 

In  network  markets  zis  in  others,  sintitrust  law  does  not  condemn 
monopolies  legitimately  achieved.  Incentives  to  innovate  and  compete 
might  diminish  if  dominance  itself,  honestly  earned,  could  be  second- 
guessed  by  enforcement  authorities.  Instead,  what  antitrust  proscribes 
is  anticompetitive  conduct— predatory  or  exclusionary  practices— that 
creates  or  maintains  monopoly  power.  The  particular  challenge  of  net¬ 
work  markets  is  that,  because  network  effects  can  accrue  rapidly  and 
be  costly  to  reverse,  there  is  a  premium  on  being  able  to  identify  and 
stop  anticompetitive  activity  quickly.  Once  dominance  is  acquired,  it 
may  be  impractical  or  undesirable  to  use  regulatory  or  antitrust  reme¬ 
dies  to  iindo  the  outcome,  even  if  an  inferior  standard  preveuls  or  if 
anticompetitive  tactics  have  been  employed,  lb  be  sure,  antitrust  can 
target  unlawful  conduct  designed  to  preserve  or  extend  those  out¬ 
comes.  But  once  customers  have  adopted  a  standard,  remedies  that 
would  reduce  the  accrued  network  externality  are  costly,  no  matter 
how  dominance  was  achieved. 

Identifying  predatory  or  exclusionary  practices  early  can  be  difficult 
in  the  network  context.  Competitive  strategies  that  would  be  inherently 
suspect  in  a  conventional  goods  market  may  be  reasonable  in  network 
markets,  especially  when  competitors  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
the  winner  will  take  all.  For  example,  pricing  below  cost  is  often  a  tell¬ 
tale  sign  of  predation  in  conventional  markets.  But  in  network  mar¬ 
kets  it  may  be  a  matter  of  competitive  necessity  to  price  below  cost  in 
order  to  penetrate  the  market  quickly,  gain  a  lead  in  installed  base, 
and  raise  expectations  that  a  product  will  deliver  a  large  network  ben¬ 
efit.  Predatory  pricing  rules  in  Federal  antitrust  policy  do  allow  for 
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transitional  circumstances  and  recognize  that  prices  may  not  reflect 
startup  costs  for  new  entrants.  In  applying  those  rules  in  network  mar¬ 
kets,  authorities  must  anal3rze,  on  the  facts  of  each  case,  when  aggres¬ 
sive  pricing  constitutes  a  legitimate  strategy  that  other  competitors 
would  rationally  pursue,  and  when  they  amount  to  predatory  conduct 
that  forecloses  competition. 

Similarly,  when  a  network  monopolist  enters  a  market  for  comple¬ 
mentary  products  on  terms  that  make  it  hard  for  competitors  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  authorities  must  determine  whether  the  monopolist’s  advantage 
stems  from  genuine  efficiencies  or  from  anticompetitive  arrangements. 
Where  efficiencies  are  identified  that  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  manner 
that  has  less  effect  on  competition,  enforcement  agencies  must  balance 
the  welfare  gains  from  those  efficiencies  against  the  welfare  losses 
from  reduced  competition.  A  good  illustration  of  the  problem  comes 
from  the  days  before  personal  computing.  Technological  innovations 
adopted  in  the  1970s  made  mainframe  computer  components  suffi¬ 
ciently  compact  that  certain  memory  devices  were  for  the  first  time 
built  into  the  main  computer  cabinet  and  hardwired  into  the  central 
processing  unit.  IBM  Corp.,  the  market  leader,  thus  began  to  sell  com¬ 
puters  and  memory  storage  as  an  integrated  unit.  Independent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  IBM-compatible  memory  devices  sued,  claiming  IBM  had 
leveraged  its  market  power  in  mainframe  computer  processors  into  the 
more  competitive  peripherals  market.  In  California  Computer  Prod¬ 
ucts  V.  IBM,  decided  in  1979,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in  IBM’s 
favor  after  finding  on  the  facts  that,  in  this  particular  case,  integration 
was  an  efficient  and  natural  result  of  beneficial  product  innovation. 

Several  very  recent  enforcement  actions  demonstrate  the  complex 
issues  at  stake  in  network  competition  and  show  how  preserving  both 
the  incentive  and  the  opportunity  for  development  of  innovative 
products  and  services  has  become  an  essential  concern  of  com{)etition 
policy.  Among  these  are  actions  in  the  credit  card  industry  and  in  the 
markets  for  Internet  software  and  services. 

Credit  Cards 

As  use  and  acceptance  of  a  particular  brand  of  credit  card  grow,  that 
card  becomes  more  valuable  for  both  businesses  and  consumers.  This 
gives  rise  to  a  classic  network  externality,  with  all  the  benefits  to  con¬ 
sumers— and  the  possible  effects  on  competition  and  innovation— 
already  described.  Concern  over  competition  and  innovation  among 
general-purpose  credit  card  networks  recently  prompted  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  file  an  antitrust  suit  against  the  two  largest 
networks.  Visa  and  MasterCard. 

The  credit  card  industry  operates  at  two  distinct  levels.  Consumers 
and  merchants  are  most  directly  involved  in  the  downstream  level, 
which  encompasses  card  issuance  and  card  acceptance  services.  The 
players  at  that  level  are  banks  and  other  institutions  that  issue  cards 
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and  compete  for  customers  on  the  basis  of  interest  rates,  annual  fees, 
payment  terms,  customer  service,  and  various  enhancements  or  usage 
bonuses.  The  Justice  Department’s  challenge  concerns  the  industiys 
second  level:  the  upstream  level,  encompassing  the  underlying  card 
networks  themselves.  These  networks  provide  various  services  to  card 
issuers:  they  implement  systems  and  technologies  for  card  use  and 
clearance,  develop  card  products,  and  promote  the  card  brand.  They 
also  set  fees  for  pauticipation  in  the  card  network. 

The  competitive  dynamics  of  these  two  levels  are  very  different.  If 
numerous  institutions  can  join  a  network  and  issue  cards,  competition 
at  the  downstream  level— for  consumers  of  card  services  and  mer¬ 
chants  requiring  acceptance  services— will  be  strong.  Competing  at  the 
network  level,  however,  is  more  difficult.  Establishing  brand  name 
recognition,  developing  processing  and  information  systems,  and  build¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  base  of  merchants  and  card  users  take  enormous 
amounts  of  time  and  money.  Either  a  new  entrant  at  the  network  level 
must  attract  potential  issuers  from  more  established  systems,  or  it 
must  enter  the  market  at  both  levels  itself,  issuing  cards  and  providing 
acceptance  services  as  well  as  providing  network  services.  The  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking  can  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  only  one  new 
network.  Discover  (now  Novus),  has  successfully  entered  the  general- 
purpose  credit  card  market  in  the  last  30  years. 

Visa  and  MasterCard  began  as  separate,  competing  networks  owmed 
and  governed  by  their  card-issuing  members.  Each  eventually  accepted 
the  other’s  members  into  its  network  as  participating  owmers.  As  a 
result,  the  two  networks  now  have  substantially  overlapping  owner¬ 
ship  and  governance.  'The  Justice  Department’s  case  focuses  primarily 
on  the  innovation-reducing  consequences  of  this  arrangement.  The 
Department  alleges  that  the  corporate  governors  have  stopped  both 
networks  from  introducing  new  products  and  services  because 
improvements  in  one  network,  although  they  would  benefit  consumers, 
would  largely  shift  profits  from  the  other  network  rather  than  raise 
overall  returns.  And  with  a  combined  75  percent  share  of  the  credit 
card  market  by  volume  of  transactions,  the  governors  face  little  pres¬ 
sure  from  competitors  to  implement  new  initiatives  in  the  systems 
jointly. 

'The  Justice  Department’s  complaint  specifically  identifies  innova¬ 
tions  that  it  alleges  were  delayed  by  the  two  networks’  overlapping 
structure.  One  of  these  is  “smart  card”  technology:  the  use  of  integrated 
circuits  in  the  cards  themselves  to  store  more  data,  perform  a  greater 
array  of  fimctions,  and  better  monitor  fraud  and  credit  risk.  According 
to  the  Department,  when  Visa  indicated  that  it  did  not  want  to  intro¬ 
duce  smart  cards,  MasterCard’s  board  decided  not  to  continue  their 
development.  Whether  the  decision  was  anticompetitive  or  driven  by 
legitimate  business  judgment  about  the  commercial  viability  of  smart 
card  technology  remains  to  be  proved.  But  whatever  the  outcome,  the 
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Justice  Department’s  challenge  represents  an  important  application 
of  antitrust  policy  to  the  particular  problems  of  competition  and 
innovation  in  network  industries. 

Telecommunications  and  the  Internet 

Network  effects  have  been  essential  to  the  structure  and  regxilation 
of  telecommunications.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  communities 
were  often  served  by  competing  telephone  systems,  with  AT&T  and  an 
alliance  of  independent  companies  each  taking  about  heilf  the  market. 
Generally,  the  competing  systems  refused  to  interconnect  with  each 
other  and  exchange  traffic,  and  so  a  customer  could  only  call  people 
who  subscribed  to  the  same  network.  Eventually,  AT&T  was  able  to  tip 
the  market  in  its  favor  by  patenting  superior  long-distance  technology 
to  which  subscribers  of  competing  telephone  companies  were  denied 
access.  This  gave  consumers  an  incentive  to  switch  to  AT&T,  eind  the 
company  grew  into  a  nationwide  monop>oly. 

In  1984  the  Federal  Government  broke  up  AT&T’s  integrated 
monopoly  into  a  long-distance  company  and  seven  regionzd  companies 
providing  local  telephone  service.  Each  of  these  seven  companies  still 
had  a  monopoly  over  the  local  service  network  in  its  region.  The 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1996,  however,  opened  the  door  to  local  tele¬ 
phone  competition  by  requiring  the  regional  monopolies  to,  among 
other  things,  interconnect  and  exchange  traffic  with  new  entrants  into 
the  market  on  nondiscriminatory  terms.  From  the  standpoint  of  net¬ 
work  economics,  this  provision  makes  entry  easier  by  allowing  any 
new  telephone  company,  no  matter  how  small,  to  offer  consumers  the 
same  network  benefit  as  a  larger  carrier. 

Preserving  competition  has  also  been  a  regulatory  priority  in 
telecommunications  networks  other  than  the  telephone  system.  Inter¬ 
net  “backbone”  providers  transport  information  between  the  high- 
capacity  computer  networks  that  make  up  the  Internet.  They  sell  their 
services  to  businesses,  institutions,  and  the  Internet  service  providers 
(ISPs)  that  offer  Internet  access  directly  to  consumers.  They  also  nego¬ 
tiate  terms  for  the  exchange  of  traffic  with  each  other  to  provide  the 
universal  connectivity  that  defines  the  Internet.  When  MCI  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.  and  WorldCom,  Inc.,  which  in  addition  to  their  other 
lines  of  business  were  two  leading  backbone  service  providers,  were 
merging  in  1998,  the  Justice  Department  required  MCI  to  divest  its 
Internet  backbone  business  to  an  independent  competitor.  Without  the 
divestiture,  the  merged  company  would  have  had  substantial  control 
over  the  transport  of  Internet  traffic,  making  it  more  tempting  to 
reduce  the  services  it  provided  to  rival  networks  with  which  it 
exchanged  traffic.  The  Department’s  enforcement  action  thus  helped 
preserve  competition  in  the  backbone  market  and  ensure  that  no 
single  company  could  dominate  the  “network  of  networks”  that  com¬ 
prises  the  Internet. 
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In  another  part  of  the  Internet  market,  the  Justice  Department  has 
challenged  what  it  alleges  are  anticompetitive  practices  in  the  market 
for  browsers,  software  that  consumers  use  to  access  the  Internet  Irom 
their  computers.  All  computers  have  operating  systems  that  control 
and  allocate  the  hardware  resources  of  the  computer  and  allox.^  it  to 
run  various  anplications  programs  of  the  user’s  choosing,  such  as  word 
processors  and  browsers.  The  necessity  for  any  new  operating  system 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  range  of  compatible  applications  creates  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  entry  into  the  operating  system  market.  Operating  systems  are 
subject  to  network  effects  because  more  programs  will  be  developed  to 
run  on  the  more  widely  used  systems.  As  more  programs  are  developed 
to  run  on  a  particular  operating  system,  that  system  becomes  yet  more 
popular  to  consumers.  The  result  is  a  market  for  operating  systems 
that  has  a  propensity  to  tip  to  a  dominant  provider.  Currently, 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  operating  system  dominates  the  market  for 
systems  that  run  on  IBM-compatible  personal  computers. 

The  Justice  Department  claims,  among  other  charges,  that  Microsoft 
has  misused  its  dominance  in  the  market  for  personal  computer  oper¬ 
ating  systems  to  maintain  power  in  that  market  and  to  attempt  to  gain 
dominance  in  the  complementary  market  for  browsers.  Microsoft, 
which  packages  its  browser  with  current  versions  of  Windows,  has 
allegedly  required  computer  manufacturers  to  agree,  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  licenses  to  install  Windows  on  their  products,  not  to  remove 
Microsoft’s  browser  or  to  allow  the  more  prominent  display  of  a  rival 
browser.  Because  consumers  demand  that  manufacturers  preload  Win¬ 
dows  onto  new  personal  computers,  manufacturers  face  heavy  costs  if 
they  do  not  accept  Microsoft’s  terms.  Similarly,  the  Department  claims 
that  Microsoft  has  refused  to  display  the  icons  of  ISPs  on  the  main 
Windows  screen  or  list  them  in  its  ISP  referral  service  unless  the  ISPs 
agree,  in  turn,  to  withhold  information  about  non-Microsoft  browsers 
to  their  subscribers.  The  ISPs  are  also  required,  the  Department 
alleges,  to  adopt  proprietary  standards  that  make  their  services  work 
better  in  conjunction  with  Microsoft’s  browser  than  with  others. 
Microsoft  responds  that  integrating  its  Internet  browser  makes  its 
operating  system  more  functional  and  increases  the  features  and  uses 
of  programs  written  for  that  operating  system,  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  consumers.  The  company  also  claims  that  the  contractual  arrange¬ 
ments  with  ISPs  are  nothing  more  than  cross-promotional  agreements, 
which  are  common  within  the  computer  industry. 

The  case  against  Microsoft  reflects  an  effort  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  to  prevent  perpetuation  of  monopoly  by  allegedly  anticompetitive 
means,  to  protect  competition  in  the  Internet  browser  market  and  to 
maintain  incentives  for  the  development  of  innovative  software  by 
preventing  anticompetitive  actions  against  successful  products.  The 
challenge  for  competition  policymakers  in  this  context  is  to  preserve 
competitive  opportunities  without  punishing  successful  competitors. 
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At  issue  is  where  to  draw  the  line.  Is  a  successful  company’s  use  of 
aggressive  tactics  legitimate,  so  that  regulation  might  reduce  future 
innovation  incentives  and  consumer  welfare?  Or  do  those  tactics  cross 
the  line  into  misuse  of  market  position  to  engage  in  predatory  or  exclu¬ 
sionary  conduct  that  forecloses  competition  and  innovation,  to  the 
ultimate  detriment  of  consumers?  Striking  the  right  balance  ij  essen¬ 
tial  for  promoting  innovation  and  protecting  consumer  welfare  in  the 
fast-moving  conditions  of  network  competition. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  REGULATION  AND  INNOVATION 

Environmental  regulation  addresses  the  problem  of  environmental 
damage  caused  by  pollution  generated  as  a  consequence  of  economic 
activity.  As  long  as  polluters  do  not  bear  the  full  cost  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  damage  they  impose  on  others,  they  will  lack  the  incentive  to 
reduce  emissions  adequately.  Unregulated  markets  therefore  typically 
generate  too  much  pollution.  Well-designed  environmental  regulation 
can  reduce  pollution  and  increase  the  net  value  of  economic  activity, 
which  is  the  value  of  goods  and  services  produced  after  deducting  all 
costs  of  production,  including  the  social  costs  of  environmental  damage. 

Environmental  policy  may  have  a  signiftcsmt  impact  on  the  pace  and 
direction  of  innovation,  which  over  the  longer  term  may  be  of  greater 
importance  than  the  impact  of  policy  on  immediate  environmental 
outcomes.  In  what  follows,  the  interaction  of  environmental  regulation 
and  innovation  is  examined.  The  incentive  to  generate  new  technolo¬ 
gies  under  alternative  forms  of  environmental  regxilation  is  discussed. 
This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  diftusion  of  existing  technology 
among  potential  adopters  and  the  role  for  policy  to  modify  diftusion 
rates.  Some  of  the  major  points  of  this  discussion  are  illustrated  in  the 
context  of  policy  regarding  global  climate  change.  Finally,  the  long-run 
impact  of  environmental  regulation  on  productivity  is  discussed. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  AND  INCENTIVES  TO 
INNOVATE 

Three  Approaches  to  Environmental  Regulation 

Governments  can  implement  environmental  regulation  in  any  of 
three  principal  ways:  by  providing  producers  and  consumers  with  eco¬ 
nomic  incentives  to  reduce  their  emissions,  by  enforcing  limits  on  the 
rate  of  pollution  discharge,  or  by  mandating  technology  that  producers 
or  consumers  must  use  to  reduce  pollution.  This  Administration’s  envi¬ 
ronmental  policy  has  increased  the  use  of  incentive-based  approaches. 
'The  preference  for  such  approaches  is  often  justified  on  static  cost- 
effectiveness  grounds:  an  incentive-based  approach  can  achieve  any 
environmental  goal  at  lowest  cost,  given  existing  technology,  because  it 
induces  emitters  to  reduce  emissions  as  efficiently  as  they  can  with  the 
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technology  at  hand.  But  incentive-based  approaches  can  also  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  dynamic  grounds:  under  incentive-based  regulation,  sources  of 
emi.ssions  may  be  more  inclined  to  develop  new  technology  that 
reduces  pollution  at  lower  co.st  than  under  alternative  forms  of  regula¬ 
tion.  In  this  way,  market  forces  ensure  that  innovation  and  creativity 
are  used  to  help  iniprove  the  environment  rather  than  devoted  to 
finding  ways  to  escape  the  brunt  of  regulation. 

Ej-amplfcs  of  incentive-based  approaches  include  tradable  permit 
system.':,  emissions  taxes,  subsidies  to  reduce  pollution,  and  liability 
rules.  Under  a  tradable  permit  system,  the  government  issues  permits 
that  allow  emission  of  a  given  quantity  of  a  pollutant;  total  emissions 
are  limited  by  the  number  of  permits  issued.  Emissions  without  a  per¬ 
mit  are  banned.  Although  total  emissions  are  thus  capped,  each  source 
of  emissions  can  choose  its  own  level  of  emissions  by  buying  or  selling 
permits.  The  added  flexibility  afforded  by  permit  trading  allows 
sources  that  find  abatement  expensive  to  buy  permits  from  sources 
that  can  abate  ai  less  cost.  Thus,  overall  emissions  are  reduced  at 
lower  total  cost.  In  1998,  for  example,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (E  PA)  introduced  regulations  to  reduce  nitrogen  oxides  (NOjj) 
emissions  in  22  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  allowing  for  emis¬ 
sions  i-ading  among  ek-ctric  utilities  that  are  sources  of  NOj^  emis¬ 
sions.  Sources  needing  more  permits  than  have  been  allocated  to  them 
can  buy  them  from  sources  that,  succeed  in  reducing  emissions  below 
their  initial  allocation. 

Under  an  emissions  tax,  sources  of  emissions  are  taxed  on  their 
activities  that  cause  environmental  damage,  if  the  tax  is  set  to  approx¬ 
imate  the  social  cost  of  the  environmental  damage  caused  by  the 
activity,  sources  face  appropriate  incentives  to  reduce  emissions  to  an 
economically  efficient  level,  that  is,  the  level  at  which  the  social  bene¬ 
fits  deriving  from  additional  pollution  reductions  just  cover  their  cost. 
Despite  the  theoretical  appeal  of  emissions  taxes,  however,  they  have 
rarely  been  used  to  regulate  pollution  in  the  United  States. 

Subsidies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  used  occasionally  to  encour¬ 
age  the  use  of  more  environmentally  benign  technologies.  A  system  of 
environmental  subsidies  mirrors  that  of  an  emissions  tax:  sources  of 
potential  environmental  benefits  receive  government  payments  to 
encourage  their  beneficial  activities.  E'er  example,  under  the  Energy 
Policy  Act  of  1992,  electricity  produced  from  wind  and  biomaiss  fuels— 
two  environm*entally  benign  sources  of  energy— receives  a  tax  credit  of 
1.6  cents  pe*"  kilov’att-hour  generated. 

Finally,  liability  rules  impose  financial  responsibility  on  emissions 
sources  for  any  environmental  damage  they  cause,  thus  providing 
them  with  a  direct  incentive  to  reduce  the  adverse  environmental 
impacts  of  their  activities.  For  example,  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990 
makes  firms  liable  for  cleanup  costs,  natural  resource  damages,  and 
third-party  damages  caused  by  their  oil  spills  into  surface  waters. 
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Similarly,  the  Clean  Water  Act  makes  parties  liable  for  the  costs  of 
cleaning  up  their  spills  of  hazardous  substances. 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  an  economic  advantage  of  incentive-based 
approaches  is  their  static  cost-effectiveness:  given  existing  technology, 
they  achieve  a  given  environmental  objective  at  lower  cost.  For 
example,  a  system  of  tradable  permits  minimizes  the  cost  of  a  given 
amount  of  emissions  reduction  by  ensuring  that  the  reduction  is 
undertaken  by  those  emissions  sources,  and  only  those  sources,  that 
can  do  it  most  cheaply.  This  comes  about  because  any  source  that 
can  lower  emissions  at  a  cost  below  the  market  price  of  permits  will 
profit  by  doing  so,  through  the  sale  of  its  unneeded  permits  in  the 
market.  Likewise,  any  source  for  which  the  cost  of  reduction  exceeds 
the  market  permit  price  will  find  it  profitable  to  pollute  beyond 
its  allowance,  covering  its  excess  emissions  by  buying  additional 
permits  in  the  market. 

It  is  not  always  feasible  to  monitor  the  contribution  of  individual 
sources  to  environmental  damage.  In  such  cases  it  is  impractical  to  allo¬ 
cate  emissions  permits,  levy  taxes  on  emissions,  or  assign  liability  for 
damage.  Instead,  incentive-based  environmental  regulation  may  take 
the  form  of  providing  incentives  for  emissions  sources  to  change  their 
production  methods,  rather  than  incentives  to  reduce  pollution  per  se. 
For  example,  fertilizer  runoff  from  farmland  causes  nitrate  poUution  of 
ground  and  siirface  waters,  but  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  pollution 
attributable  to  each  of  the  many  widely  scattered  (‘^on-point  source”) 
producers.  In  part  because  farmers  contribute  to  non-point  source  pol¬ 
lution,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pays  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs 
of  certain  conservation  practices  that  reduce  environmental  damage, 
under  the  Environmental  Quality  Incentives  Program  of  1996. 

In  contrast  to  incentive-based  approaches,  technology  standards 
stipulate  the  equipment  and  methods  that  sources  must  employ  to  con¬ 
trol  emissions.  Performance  standards,  on  the  other  hand,  specify  a 
limit  on  the  emissions  allowed  by  each  source  but  allow  the  source  to 
choose  how  best  to  meet  this  limit.  Many  environmental  regulations 
combine  elements  of  both  performance  and  technology  standards.  For 
example,  the  Clean  Water  Act  requires  sources  to  meet  an  effluent  per¬ 
formance  standard  for  conventional  pollutants  that  is  set  according  to 
what  could  be  achieved  using  the  “best  conventional  technology.”  Often 
this  becomes  a  de  facto  technology  standard.  Conversely,  technology 
standards  sometimes  allow  sources  to  use  technologies  other  than 
those  specified  if  they  can  demonstrate  that  the  alternative  technology 
will  achieve  the  same  amount  of  pollution  reduction. 

In  the  context  of  environmental  regulation,  technology  or  performance 
standards,  in  contrast  to  incentive-based  approaches,  may  not  be  cost- 
effective,  because  they  provide  no  mechanism  for  concentrating  emissions 
reductions  where  they  are  cheapest.  Of  the  two  types  of  standards,  per¬ 
formance  standards  are  preferred  because  they  allow  emissions  sources 
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the  flexibility  to  choose  lower  cost  methods  of  abatement.  Tbchnology 
standards  may  also  lock  in  the  use  of  pollution  control  technologies  that 
are  unnecessarily  costly  in  the  face  of  changing  conditions. 

Incentives  to  Innovate  Under  the  Three  Approaches 

Although  incentive-based  regulation  may  thus  be  preferable  to 
regulation  by  performance  or  technology  standards  from  the  perspective 
of  the  short-term,  static  cost  of  achieving  given  environmental  objectives, 
evaluation  of  the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of  the  three  approaches  over 
longer  horizons  is  more  complex.  Achieving  ambitious  environmental 
goals  in  a  growing  economy  will  require  advances  in  technology  (Box  5-5). 
The  evolution  of  pollution  control  costs  over  time  is  affected  by  irmova- 
tion,  and  the  three  approaches  differ  in  the  incentives  they  offer  potential 
innovators.  Innovation  may  be  particularly  important  when  environmen¬ 
tal  regulation  is  relatively  new,  because  then  there  are  often  unexplored 
avenues  of  research  and  significant  leaming-by-doing  effects. 

An  important  criticism  of  technology  standards  is  that  they  may  pro¬ 
vide  little  incentive  to  search  for  more  cost-effective  ways  to  reduce 
emissions.  A  technology  standard  provides  an  incentive  to  develop 
cheaper  new  technologies  only  if  those  technologies  can  meet  mandated 
targets  and  win  regulatory  approval.  Performance  standards,  in  con¬ 
trast,  provide  an  incentive  to  find  lower  cost  ways  of  reducing  emis¬ 
sions,  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  standard.  However,  they  may  give  little 
incentive  to  search  for  new  methods  to  reduce  emissions  below  the 


Box  5-5.— Recent  Trends  in  Air  Quality 

Environmental  regulation  has  sharply  reduced  emissions  of  a 
number  of  important  pollutants  over  the  past  several  decades. 
Emissions  of  five  of  six  m^jor  air  pollutants  (the  exception  being 
nitrogen  oxides)  have  fallen,  substantially  since  passage  of  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  (Chart  5-1).  The  EPA's  phaseout 
of  lead  additives  in  gasoline  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  spectacular  fall  in  lead  emissions  since  the  1970s:  lead 
emissions  in  1997  were  less  than  2  percent  of  1970  emissions. 

These  improvements  occurred  during  a  period  of  considerable 
economic  growth.  From  1970  to  1997,  real  GDP  expanded  by  114 
percent,  so  that  emissions  per  unit  of  GDP  have  fallen  dramatically 
since  1970.  In  certain  sectors  the  reduction  in  pollution  per  unit  of 
output  has  been  especially  striking.  Vehicular  emissions  of  volatile 
organic  compounds  per  mile  traveled  have  fallen  by  81  percent, 
and  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  by  73  percent,  since  1970. 
These  impressive  reductions  could  not  have  taken  place  without 
substantial  innovation  in  new  processes  and  products  as  well  as 
their  widespread  adoption. 
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Chan  5-1  Emissions  of  Six  Maior  Air  Pollutants 

Since  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  the  emissions  of  five  out  of  six  major 
air  pollutants  have  fallen  dramatically. 

Index  (1970  - 100) 
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Source:  Envirorvnerrtel  P-otoction  Agerxry. 

current  standard,  unless  standards  are  expected  to  become  tighter  in 
the  future. 

One  way  to  increase  the  incentive  to  innovate  under  performance 
standards  is  for  regulators  to  commit  to  the  implementation  of  a  strict 
standard  in  the  future.  Such  strict,  “technology-forcing”  performance 
standards  reuse  the  value  of  innovations  that  lower  pollution  control 
costs.  Whereas  requiring  emissions  sources  to  meet  a  stringent 
standard  immediately  with  existing  technology  may  impose  large 
costs,  announcing  the  same  stringent  emissions  targets  well  in 
advance  provides  an  incentive  to  innovate,  as  w''ll  as  time  to  develop 
the  infrastructure  and  make  other  investments  necessary  to  adopt  and 
implement  new  technologies.  This  can  reduce  compliance  costs  signifi¬ 
cantly.  For  example,  in  1970  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  adopted 
stringent  air  emissions  standards  for  new  cars,  which  took  effect  in 
1975.  Many  at  the  time  did  not  beheve  the  standard  could  be  met  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Yet  the  stringent  standard  contributed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  emerging  technology,  the  catalytic  converter,  which  cut 
automobile  emissions  dramatically  and  is  widely  used  today.  There  is  a 
downside,  however,  to  the  technology-forcing  approach.  Innovative 
activity  is  risky:  investments  in  R&D  may  or  may  not  pay  off  in  new 
discoveries.  If  they  do  not,  compliance  costs  may  fall  by  less  thtin 
anticipated,  and  the  ambitious  environmental  goal  may  prove  extremely 
costly  to  meet.  And  relaxing  the  goal  at  a  later  date  in  the  face  of  high 
compliance  costs,  thereby  rewarding  failure,  has  its  own  drawbacks. 
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In  contrast  to  both  performance  and  technology  standards,  incen¬ 
tive-based  approaches  reward  emissions  sources  for  developing  meth¬ 
ods  that  reduce  emissions,  regardless  of  their  current  level.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  under  a  system  of  tradable  permits,  any  technology  that  reduces 
emissions  allows  a  source  to  profit  from  higher  permit  sales  (or  lower 
permit  purchases).  Similarly,  under  emissions  taxes,  subsidies  to 
reduce  pollution,  or  liability  rules,  innovations  are  rewarded  through 
lower  costs,  higher  subsidies,  or  lower  liability  payments,  respectively. 
Because  incentive-based  approaches  provide  rewards  for  reducing 
emissions  at  all  pollution  levels,  rather  than  just  to  a  given  standard, 
they  offer  incentives  for  innovation  that  are  superior  to  those  under 
either  technology  or  performance  standards. 

The  Impact  of  Alternative  Regulatory  Policies  on  Reducing 
Sulfur  Dioxide  Emissions 

Regulation  of  sulfur  dioxide  (SO2)  emissions  from  coal-fired  electric 
generating  plants  illustrates  the  importance  of  environmental  regula¬ 
tory  structure  for  cost  savings  and  innovation.  The  1977  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  required  new  fossil  fuel-fired  electrical  generating  plants 
to  remove  90  percent  of  SO2  from  their  smokestack  emissions 
(70  percent  if  the  plants  use  low-sulfur  coal).  This  policy  effectively 
mandated  the  use  of  scrubbers,  devices  that  remove  SO2  from  the 
exhaust  gases  produced  by  burning  coal. 

Title  IV  of  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  established  a  trad¬ 
able  permit  program  for  SO2  emissions.  In  phase  I  of  the  program, 
which  began  in  1995,  permits  were  allocated  to  110  electric  utility 
plants  around  the  country.  In  phase  II,  which  begins  in  2000,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  extended  to  cover  virtually  all  fossil-fuel-buming  electric 
generating  plants  and  is  ultimately  expected  to  reduce  SO2  emissions 
to  50  percent  of  1980  levels.  Under  the  tradable  permit  program, 
plants  that  can  reduce  emissions  cheaply,  by  switching  to  low-sulfur 
coal,  for  example,  can  sell  permits  to  plants  for  which  emissions  reduc¬ 
tion  is  more  expensive.  Estimates  of  cost  savings  just  from  allowing 
trading  range  from  25  to  43  percent. 

Changing  the  SO2  regulatory  system  to  a  tradable  permit  system 
may  also  spur  innovation  that  results  in  additional  cost  savings.  Orig¬ 
inal  compUance  cost  estimates  will  be  overstated  when  they  do  not  ade¬ 
quately  tal;e  technological  advances  into  accoimt.  (Box  5-6  explores 
whether  there  is  a  systematic  tendency  for  preimplementation  cost 
estimates  to  exceed  costs  actually  achieved.) 

In  fact,  estimates  of  the  cost  of  reducing  SO2  emissions  in  2010  have 
fallen  substantially  over  time.  In  1990  the  EPA  forecast  that  the  total 
annual  compliance  cost  for  SO2  emissions  reduction  in  2010  would  be 
in  the  range  of  $2.6  billion  to  $6.1  billion  (in  1995  dollars).  In  contrast, 
a  1998  study  projected  annual  compliance  costs  in  2010  at  just  over  $1 
billion  (again  in  1995  dollars).  Factors  other  than  technological  change 
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Box  5-6.— Comparing  Estiiaates  of  Environme.;tri  I 

Compliance  Costs  Before  and  After  Regnlr.tJon  I 

In  part  becaiise  of  the  recent  experience  ^»ith  SO2  regulation,  j 
some  environmentalists  have  voiced  concern  that  estimates  of  i 
compliance  costs  made  before  regulation  is  implemented  system-  ! 
atically  overstate  the  likely  costs  A  recent  study  reviewed  the  iim-  ; 
ited  number  of  cases,  from  1972  through  the  early  199C8,  where  , 
both  pre-  and  postimplementation  cost  estimates  exist,  to  deter-  j 
mine  whether  the  former  routinely  overestimated  compliance  : 
costs.  The  study  found  both  cases  of  ove^^stimation  and  cases  of  I 
underestimation.  Prior  to  1981,  compliance  cosis  for  nearly  all  n.iw  j 
regulations  were  apparently  overestimated.  Since  then,  however, 
the  accuracy  of  estimates  has  improved  and  the  balance  l.<a£  bt^2n 
more  equal.  | 

Preparing  accurate  estimates  01'  compliance  costs  involves  many  : 
challenges.  When  estimating  costs  in  advance  o^  implementation,  | 
analysts  must  inevitably  base  their  forecasts  on  the  policies  actually  j 
proposed.  But  policies  are  often  changed  or  relaxed  in  the  process  of  ; 
implementation,  so  that  comparison  of  these  early  estimates  with  ! 
actual  implementation  costs  often  ends  uo  comparing  apples  and 
oranges.  Furthermore,  cost  estimates  prepared  before  implementa¬ 
tion  typically  assume  100  percent  compliance.  But  not  ail  firms  may 
comply,  and  those  that  do  not  are  often  those  vilh  the  highest  com¬ 
pliance  costs.  Cost  estimates  after  impleraeutation  are  inevitably  i 
based  on  data  covering  (mly  those  firms  in  compliance,  and  hence  \ 
they  tend  to  be  lower  than  estimates  based  on  oerfeci  compliance. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  ih.at  cost  estimates  not  j 
sufficiently  optimistic  about  future  technological  advances,  the  costs  | 
of  compliance  will  be  overstated.  j 


also  help  explain  the  dramatic  decline  in  expected  compliance  costs. 
Fo”  example,  certain  aspects  of  the  program  that  effectively  loosened 
the  limit  on  total  emissions  were  not  included  in  the  original  forecast. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  factor,  however,  was  the  decline 
in  railroad  freight  rates  as  a  result  of  railroad  deregulation.  Coal  from 
the  Powder  River  Basin  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  has  the  lowest 
production  cost  and  lowest  sulfur  content  of  any  coal  in  the  United 
States.  Lower  railroad  rates  reduced  the  cost  of  transporting  low- 
sulfur  Powder  River  Basin  coal  to  Midwestern  utilities.  Coal-fired 
electric  generating  plants  already  dependent  on  coal  transported  from 
distant  locations  gained  direct  cost  savings.  Other  plants  found  they 
could  reduce  emissions  at  lower  cost  by  switching  to  low-sulfur  coal 
rather  than  investing  in  scrubbers. 
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The  SO2  experience  reveals  several  advantages  of  relying  on  incen¬ 
tive-based  approaches  to  environmental  regulation.  First,  even  with  a 
given  technology,  allowing  trading  lowered  compliance  costs.  Second, 
tradable  permits  provided  added  incentives  to  innovate.  Third,  trad¬ 
able  permits  allowed  sources  the  flexibility  to  adapt  to  changing  cir¬ 
cumstances  rather  than  be  locked  into  a  prescribed  method.  The 
Administration  has  recently  adopted  rules  to  allow  trading  of  NO,^ 
emissions  and  is  a  strong  proponent  of  establishing  an  effective  inter¬ 
national  permit  trading  system  to  meet  the  reductions  in  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  agreed  to  in  the  1997  Kyoto  agreement  on  climate 
change. 

Getting  Innovation  Incentives  Right 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  volume  of  R&D  activity  imdertaken 
in  a  market  economy  may  fall  short  of  what  would  best  serve  society’s 
interest.  The  market  failures  that  produce  this  outcome  apply  broadly 
throughout  the  economy  but  may  be  particularly  acute  in  the  area  of 
environmental  technology. 

One  critical  reeison  why  private  R&D  activity  may  be  less  than  what 
is  socially  ideal  is  that  the  economic  and  social  benefits  of  a  promising 
new  technology  may  exceed  what  the  innovating  firm  can  capture  for 
itself  This  appropriability  problem  can  emerge  where  patent  protec¬ 
tion  is  incomplete,  so  that  rival  firms  can  quickly  and  freely  imitate  an 
innovation,  or  where  basic  research  leads  to  advances  in  knowledge 
that  are  difficult  to  patent.  Even  where  patenting  is  secure,  there  are 
often  important  knowledge  spillovers  from  one  firm  to  another.  Inno¬ 
vations  in  one  field  may  spawn  ideas  that  lead  to  innovations  in  others. 
Empirical  evidence  supports  the  notion  of  appropriability  effects:  such 
evidence  strongly  indicates  that  the  social  rate  of  return  from  R&D 
greatly  exceeds  the  private  rate  of  return.  Therefore,  a  strong  case  for 
public  support  for  R&D  can  be  made,  to  better  align  the  private 
returns  with  the  social. 

Two  additional  concerns  relating  to  the  private  provision  of  R&D 
are  of  specific  importance  to  environmental  policy.  First,  environ¬ 
mental  regulation  itself  may  aggravate  the  appropriability  problem. 
As  noted  above,  under  technology  and  performance  standards,  emis¬ 
sions  sources  do  not  receive  credit  for  the  value  of  environmental 
improvements  they  introduce.  As  a  result,  beyond  the  usual  appro¬ 
priability  problems  facing  innovators,  there  may  be  too  little  incen¬ 
tive  for  firms  to  generate  environmental  innovations. 

Second,  inappropriate  incentives  for  innovation  may  also  result 
when  environmental  regulation,  even  when  incentive-based,  is  either 
too  lax  or  too  stringent.  When  regulation  is  too  lax,  emissions  sources 
may  have  insufficient  incentive  to  innovate  to  reduce  emissions  or  to 
lower  costs;  when  it  is  too  strict,  they  may  spend  more  on  devising 
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innovations  than  the  resulting  reduction  in  emissions  is  worth. 
Abstracting  from  the  appropriability  concerns  common  to  all  R&D, 
incentive-based  approaches  generate  efficient  innovation  incentives 
only  when  they  succeed  in  “getting  prices  right”— that  is,  when  they 
ensure  that  the  prices  of  tradable  emissions  permits  or  the  taxes 
levied  on  emissions  fully  reflect  the  actual  damages  resulting  from 
pollution.  Only  under  these  conditions  will  potential  innovators 
appropriately  weigh  the  cost  of  innovations  against  the  expected  ben¬ 
efits,  including  both  expected  reductions  in  compliance  costs  and  the 
benefits  from  reduced  pollution. 

Thus,  although  private  sector  incentives  to  innovate  are  typically 
insufficient,  more  R&D  activity  is  not  always  better.  Like  other  invest¬ 
ments,  investment  in  R&D  activity  is  justified  only  when  the  expected 
benefits  exceed  the  costs.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  at  the  outset  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  success  of  an  R&D  venture,  because  the  returns  are  inherently 
uncertain.  As  Albert  Einstein  put  it,  if  we  knew  what  we  were  doing,  it 
wouldn’t  be  research. 

Even  when  regulation  succeeds  in  “pricing”  environmental  damage 
appropriately,  a  strong  case  can  usually  be  made  for  government  sup¬ 
port  of  environmental  research  because  of  the  large  gap  that  likely 
exists  between  social  and  private  returns,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
basic  research.  The  Federal  Government  funds  environmental 
research  to  identify  environmental  threats  and  find  solutions  to  those 
threats.  Basic  research  into  environmentally  friendly  technologies 
can  provide  the  knowledge  base  for  the  development  of  cheaper 
means  of  controlling  the  environmental  impact  of  economic  activity. 
In  1994,  direct  Federal  investment,  amounting  to  $5.1  billion, 
accounted  for  around  50  percent  of  all  U.S.  environmental  R&D 
expenditures.  The  greater  part  of  the  government’s  environmental 
R&D  investment  is  carried  out  through  its  system  of  research  labo¬ 
ratories  and  competitive  grants  to  universities  and  researchers. 
Research  is  also  undertaken  through  public-pi  Ivate  research  part¬ 
nerships  such  as  the  Partnership  for  a  New  Generation  of  Vehicles 
(B^x  5-7). 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  AND  THE  DIFFUSION  OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Although  innovation  is  a  necessary  precondition  for  improved  envi¬ 
ronmental  technology,  better  environmental  performance  will  not  be 
realized  unless  that  new  technology  is  adopted.  Regulatory,  informa¬ 
tional,  and  other  hurdles  may  block  or  delay  the  adoption  of  new, 
more  environmentally  friendly  technologies.  Policy  may  play  a  useful 
role  in  encouraging  the  diffusion  of  new  technology  if  consumers  or 
firms  do  not  adopt  new  technologies  as  fully  or  as  rapidly  as  is  best 
for  society. 
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Box  5-7.— The  Partnei  ship  for  a  New  Generation  of  Vehkdes  | 

I  The  Federal  Government  can  play  a  partirularly  vital  role  in  j 
;  promoting  R&D  in  situations  where  the  private  sector's  incentive  I 
to  pursue  innovations  with  enviivnmental  payof&  is  distorted.  For  | 
example,  low  gasoline  prices  have  made  consumers  less  concerned  \ 
about  fuel  ef!icien<7,  dampening  the  automobile  industry’s  inter-  j 
,  est  in  developing  more-fuel-efiicient  vehicles.  Yet  vehicle  emis-  I 
:  sions  are  a  mi^r  source  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  other 
I  pollutants,  and  therefore  such  efforts  would  produce  clear  benefits  ! 
to  society. 

In  response,  the  Partnership  for  a  New  Generation  of  Vehicles 
I  was  established  in  1993  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
msgor  domestic  automakers,  with  the  aim  of  dramatically  increas-  | 
ing  the  fuel  efficiency  of  vehicles  while  maintaining  performance  j 
and  price.  A  goal  of  the  program  is  to  develop,  by  about  2004,  a  | 
production  prototype  of  a  midsized  sedan  that  would  achieve  80  j 
miles  per  gallon.  The  R&D  needed  to  reach  that  goal  ranges  fixim  j 
I  basic  research  into  lightweight  materials  and  alternative  power  j 
soirrces  to  applied  engineering  of  new  manufacturing  processes,  lb  - 
I  entice  firms  to  join  the  research  endeavor,  the  government  co- 
funds  both  basic  and  more  applied  research  and  provides  access  to 
the  extensive  Federal  laboratory  system  and  its  experts,  lb  date, 
several  new  technologies  have  been  developed  that  are  bringing  ; 

I  this  goal  closer  to  reality.  _ | 

Patterns  and  Incentives  in  Technological  Diffusion 

The  diffusion  of  a  new  technology  often  follows  a  well-established 
pattern.  Initially,  the  new  technology  is  adopted  by  only  a  few.  Over 
time  the  pace  of  adoption  increases,  slowly  at  first  and  then  more 
rapidly.  The  pace  of  adoption  finally  reaches  a  peak  and  then  begins  to 
fall  as  the  market  approaches  saturation.  The  trendline  of  cumulative 
adoption  thus  follows  an  S-shaped  curve.  The  spread  of  information 
among  potential  adopters  seems  to  explain  this  pattern.  A  few  pioneers 
are  the  first  to  become  aware  of  the  new  technology  and  make  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  adopt.  Word  of  the  new  technolog>’  then  spreads  to  those  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  pioneers,  and  each  new  user  informs  several  others,  so 
that  adoptions  begin  to  pick  up  momentum.  Finally,  after  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  potential  adopters  has  learned  about  the  new 
technology,  the  rate  of  new  adoption  slows. 

This  pattern  of  diffusion  provides  important  insights  into  the  rate  of 
adoption,  but  it  does  not  answer  the  policy  question  of  whether  that 
rate  is  efficient.  Failure  to  adopt  technology  may  be  appropriate— the 
costs  of  adoption  may  simply  exceed  the  benefits.  But  market  failures 
may  also  impede  adoption,  even  when  the  benefits  outweigh  the  costs. 
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For  policy  purposes  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
situations.  Only  in  the  second  can  policy  play  a  constructive  role  in 
promoting  the  adoption  of  new  technology.  Like  the  incentives  for 
innovation,  the  incentives  for  adoption  of  new  technologies  will  be 
inadequate  when  market  prices  fail  to  reflect  the  full  environmental 
impact  of  pollution.  For  example,  if  energy  prices  do  not  reflect  the  full 
environmental  consequences  of  energy  use,  consumers  will  have  em 
inadequate  incentive  to  purchase  energy-efficient  products.  An  obvious 
solution  to  this  problem  is  to  “get  prices  ri^t”— to  adjust  energy  prices 
so  that  consumers  face  the  true  costs  of  their  decisions. 

A  different  problem  arises  when  potential  adopters  lack  complete 
information  about  potentially  useful  new  technologies.  In  making  their 
decisions  about  what  products  to  buy,  consumers  may  need  to  acquire 
information.  As  long  as  consumers  both  pay  all  the  costs  of  acquiring 
information  and  reap  all  the  benefits  of  making  a  more  informed  deci¬ 
sion,  their  lack  of  complete  information  does  not  constitute  a  market 
failure.  But  in  fact  they  do  not  reap  all  the  benefits:  in  the  course  of 
adopting  a  new  technology,  one  person  often  spreads  information  about 
that  technology  to  others,  through  conversation  or  by  observation.  This 
sharing  of  information  confers  a  benefit  on  those  who  receive  it,  but 
because  the  first  adopter  does  not  profit  from  that  benefit,  he  or  she 
will  not  account  for  it  in  deciding  whether  to  adopt. 

If  this  problem  results  in  too  little  sharing  of  information,  and  there¬ 
fore  too  little  adoption  of  worthy  new  technologies,  the  solution  may  be 
for  the  government  to  provide  information,  or  to  require  others  to  pro¬ 
vide  it.  The  government  can  also  lower  the  cost  of  acquiring  informa¬ 
tion  by  providing  a  credible  source  of  objective  information.  The  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975,  for  example,  requires  many  appli¬ 
ances  to  carry  energy  labels  showing  the  product’s  energy  efficiency 
rating  and  an  estimate  of  its  annual  energy  costs.  The  EPA  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  also  operate  the  Energy  Star  program,  in  which 
products  are  assessed  for  their  energy  efficiency,  .nd  efficient  products 
are  allowed  to  display  the  Energy  Star  label. 

Another  approach  when  consiimers  lack  full  information  is  to  regu¬ 
late  technology  directly.  For  example,  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
implemented  energy-efficiency  standards  for  appliances.  This 
approach  may  be  preferred  when  providing  information  is  costly. 

Residential  Energy  Conservation:  The  Energy  Paradox 

Studies  have  found  that  many  consumers  are  unwilling  to  invest  in 
energy-efficient  products  such  as  compact  fluorescent  light  bulbs, 
improved  insulation  materials,  and  energy-efficient  appliances,  even 
though  they  would  save  money  by  doing  so.  Their  failure  to  make  these 
energy-saving  and  apparently  cost-saving  investments  is  sometimes 
called  the  “energy  paradox." 
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Consumers’  investment  in  energy  efficiency,  whether  in  installing 
better  insulation  or  buying  more  energy-efficient  appliances,  typically 
involves,  like  most  investments,  an  initial  cost  followed  by  future  ben¬ 
efits  fium  lower  energy  bills.  Studies  have  calculated  the  rate  of  return 
for  a  variety  of  investments  in  energy  efficiency  and  found  that  these 
returns  often  have  a  present  value  that  exceeds  typical  financing  costs. 
Thus,  consumers  could  expect  net  economic  savings  over  time. 

One  possible  explanation  for  the  energy  paradox  is  that  many  con¬ 
sumers  aire  not  in  a  pxisition  to  capture  the  promised  savings  and 
therefore  have  little  or  no  incentive  to  invest  in  energy  efficiency.  For 
example,  renters  may  not  make  energy-efficient  investments  if  their 
rent  includes  a  fixed  amount  for  utility  costs,  so  that  they  do  not 
directly  reap  the  benefits  from  conservation.  Consumers  might  also 
lack  information  about  energy-efficient  alternatives.  For  instance, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  providing  free  information  increases  adop¬ 
tion  rates  for  energy-efficient  lighting.  Or  consumers  may  simply  be 
myopic,  influenced  more  by  the  immediate  cash  expense  than  by  the 
promise  of  future  savings.  Policies  that  lower  the  initial  cost  of 
purchase  may  therefore  be  the  most  effective  in  encouraging  adoption. 

Some  analysts  think  the  energy  paradox  may  be  an  illusion,  an  arti¬ 
fact  of  flawed  data  or  logic.  The  engineering  data  used  to  estimate 
energy-efficiency  gains  may  be  too  optimistic:  the  gains  achievable  in  a 
laboratory  setting  may  be  far  greater  than  what  a  typical  consumer  in 
a  typical  home  would  realize.  Consumers  may  fail  to  install  insulation 
or  other  energy-saving  investments  correctly,  for  example.  The  costs  of 
investing  in  energy  efficiency  may  be  underestimated  as  well.  The  time 
and  resources  consumers  devote  to  learning  about  energy-efficient 
investments  are  not  usually  factored  into  the  analysis.  For  some  con¬ 
sumers,  these  costs  may  exceed  any  possible  savings.  Energy-efficient 
products  may  also  have  other  features  or  other  effects  that  consumers 
do  not  like.  Improved  insulation  may  raise  indoor  air  pollution  by 
reducing  ventilation;  fluorescent  light  bulbs  may  not  fit  existing  light 
fixtures.  Finally,  given  uncertainty  about  the  future  price  of  a  new 
technology,  delay  may  be  rational.  Even  if  immediate  adoption  would 
save  money,  consumers  who  wait  may  get  a  better  price  and  thus  save 
even  more.  Because  adoption  can  take  place  at  any  time,  analyses  that 
ignore  this  “option  value”  of  waiting  may  overstate  the  value  of 
current  adoption. 

A  conclusive  answer  to  the  energy  paradox  has  yet  to  be  found.  In 
any  case,  recent  low  energy  prices  combined  with  implementation  of 
energy  efficiency  standards  for  appliances  and  various  informational 
programs  seem  to  have  reduced  the  opportunities  for  investments  that 
save  both  energy  and  money. 
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INNOVATION  AND  DIFFUSION:  AN  APPLICATION  TO 
CLIMATE  CHANGE  POLICY 


Climate  change  is  a  problem  that  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time: 
policies  to  address  the  threat  will  require  the  abatement  of  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  over  decades,  even  centuries.  Given  this  long  horizon, 
innovation  in  technologies  that  can  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
must  play  a  role,  and  therefore  the  impact  of  climate  change  regulation 
on  incentives  to  innovate  cannot  be  ignored.  The  ultimate  cost  of  glob¬ 
al  efforts  to  address  this  environmental  challenge  will  depend  impor¬ 
tantly  on  the  pace  at  which  such  innovation  takes  place.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  efforts  to  deal  with  climate  change  therefore  incorporate 
many  of  the  principles  discussed  above,  to  create  appropriate  incen¬ 
tives  that  promote  both  innovation  and  the  speedy  diffusion  of  new 
technology.  These  efforts  are  reflected  both  in  achievements  in  inter¬ 
national  negotiations  and  in  domestic  actions. 

Emissions  of  greenhouse  gases,  primarily  from  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels  and  deforestation,  have  led  to  a  30  percent  increase  in  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  concentration  of  these  gases  (primarily  carbon  dioxide,  metheme, 
and  nitrous  oxide)  from  levels  prevailing  prior  to  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion.  If  emissions  continue  along  their  projected,  ‘Ibusiness  as  usual” 
path,  a  doubling  of  carbon  dioxide  concentrations  from  their  levels  before 
the  industrial  revolution  is  likely  midway  throu^  the  next  century. 
According  to  the  best  climate  models,  this  could  lead  to  global  warming 
of  the  atmosphere  of  between  1.8  and  6.3  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  2100. 
The  potential  adverse  impacts  of  such  a  change  are  many:  a  rise  in  sea 
level,  greater  frequency  of  severe  weather  events,  shifts  in  growing  con¬ 
ditions  due  to  changing  weather  patterns,  changes  in  the  availability  of 
fresh  water,  threats  to  human  health  from  increased  range  and 
incidence  of  disease,  and  damage  to  ecosystems  and  biodiversity. 

Tb  address  the  risks  of  climate  change,  the  member  countries  of  the 
United  Nations  have  participated  in  a  series  of  international  negotia¬ 
tions,  including  conferences  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1992,  in  Kyoto  in 
1997,  and  most  recently  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1998.  Building  on  the  1992 
United  Nations  Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change,  the  Kyoto 
climate  change  agreement  places  binding  limits  on  emissions  of  green¬ 
house  gases  by  the  industrial  coimtries  over  the  period  from  2008  to 
2012.  The  agreement  contains  severed  features  that  promote  the  cost- 
effective  reduction  of  these  gases.  For  example,  its  proposed  emissions 
trading  program  grants  sources  the  flexibility  to  trade  emissions 
allowances  with  sources  in  other  industrial  coimtries.  Further,  the 
agreement  provides  industrial  countries  with  the  flexibility  to  imple¬ 
ment  policies  that  promote  trading  across  different  types  of  greenhouse 
gases.  Sources  in  industrial  countries  will  have  opportunities  to  invest, 
through  the  agreement’s  Clean  Development  Mechanism,  in 
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clean-energy  projects  in  developing  countries,  and  thereby  generate 
emissions  credits  for  use  at  home. 

The  emphasis  on  emissions  trading  in  the  Kyoto  agreement  embod¬ 
ies  the  Administration’s  preference  for  incentive-based  environmental 
regulation.  For  the  reasons  explained  above,  an  incentive-based 
approach  should  give  firms  strong  incentives  to  find  low-cost  methods 
of  reducing  or  sequestering  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  By  pricing 
greenhouse  gas  emissions,  this  approach  also  stimulates  the  diffusion 
of  existing  technologies  and  provides  private  sector  incentives  for  R&D 
into  the  next  generation  of  t3chnologies.  In  addition,  announcing  emis¬ 
sions  targets  well  in  advance  may  produce  payoffs  akin  to  those  of  a 
technology-forcing  standard.  Such  an  approach  provides  incentives  for 
firms  to  innovate,  while  also  allowing  them  time  to  adjust  by  replacing 
depreciating  plants  with  equipment  incorporating  new  technology, 
thereby  further  lowering  the  cost  of  emissions  reduction.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  international  trading  system  proposed  under  the  Kyoto 
agreement,  the  Administration  supports  developing  a  domestic  green¬ 
house  emissions  trading  program  starting  in  the  2008-12  commitment 
period.  This  would  allow  U.S.  firms  to  participate  in  international 
trading  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  as  part  of  an  efficient,  low-cost 
national  abatement  strategy. 

Because  82  percent  of  domestic  greenhouse  gas  emissions  come  from 
the  burning  of  fossil  fuels,  achieving  climate  change  policy  goals  will 
require  improving  the  energy  efficiency  of  the  economy.  The  rate  of 
energy  efficiency  improvement  (EEI)  across  the  economy  can  be 
thought  of  as  the  sum  of  three  factors:  market-induced,  policy-induced, 
and  autonomous  EEI.  Market-induced  EEI  reflects  the  effect  of 
changes  in  energy  prices  on  consumption  decisions.  PoUcy-induced 
EEI  reflects  the  effects  of  policies  on  energy  consumption.  The 
autonomous  component  of  EEI  is  that  which  would  take  place  even  in 
the  absence  of  poUcy  and  market  price  changes.  The  gradual  structur¬ 
al  shift  in  the  U.S.  economy  toward  services  and  away  from  manufac¬ 
turing  and  agriculture  may  explaiii  some  of  this  component.  Changes 
in  energy  efficiency  over  recent  decades  is  summarized  in  Box  5-8. 

Policies  can  provide  incentives  to  invest  in  energy-efficient  tech¬ 
nologies  and  increase  the  rate  of  EEI  through  price  changes.  For 
example,  the  Administration’s  economic  analysis  on  climate  change 
found  that  a  tradable  permit  program  that  results  in  permit  prices 
of  $23  per  ton  of  carbon  would  increase  the  annual  rate  of  EEI 
approximately  25  percent  above  the  level  projected  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  policy. 

In  addition  to  policies  affecting  energy  prices  directly,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  believes  that  a  strong  argument  can  be  made  for  policies  to 
stimulate  innovation  and  diffusion  through  R&D  and  appropriate  fis¬ 
cal  incentives.  The  President’s  2000  budget  includes  continued  funding 
for  the  Climate  Change  Technology  Initiative  (CCTI),  a  program 
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Bok  Energy  Efficiency  Since  the  1970s 


Energy  efficiency  in  the  United  States  is  im)w  much  greater 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  oil  shock  just  over  25  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  because  of  growth  in  the  economy,  the  United  States 
today  ocmsumes  more  Miergy  than  it  did  in  1973.  Ihe  ratio  of  energy  ^ 
use  to  GDP,  a  measure  o£  the  energy  intensity  of  output,  fell  rapi<fly  ' 
in  the  19708  and  eariy  1980s  but  stopped  declining  in  the  late  ; 
;  1980b.  M<He  recently  it  has  again  begun  to  decline  (Chart  5-2).  Yet 
despite  these  efficiency  gains,  total  energy  use  rose  by  27  percent 
between  1973  and  1997  (Chart  5-3),  stimulated  by  population 
growth  and  rising  GDP  per  capita.  Virtually  the  entire  increase 
came  after  1986,  a  year  that  ushered  in  a  period  of  relatively  low  , 
energy  prices.  Before  1986,  relatively  high  energy  prices  had  kept  ; 
energy  use  flat. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  increases  in  energy  use  has  been  in  j 
that  by  motor  vehicles;  their  annual  fuel  consumption  rose  54 
percent  between  1970  and  1996.  Although  the  average  fuel  effi¬ 
ciency  of  new  passenger  cars  more  than  doubled  between  1973  and  i 
1996,  fi*om  14.2  to  28.5  miles  per  gallon,  the  fuel  efficiency  of  the 
;  Nation’s  vehicle  fleet  has  not  increased  as  much,  because  of  a  shift 
toward  light-duty  trucks  and  sport-utility  vehicles.  The  efficiency 
gains  were  also  partly  ofGset  by  an  increase  in  miles  traveled  per 
vehicle  and  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles.  The  net 
effect  these  changes  has  been  a  small  decline  in  fuel  use  per 
vehicle  but  a  large  increase  in  total  energy  consumption  (Chart  5-4). 

I  Energy  use  in  homes,  in  contrast,  was  about  the  same  in  the 
:  early  1990s  as  it  was  in  the  1970s,  as  efficiency  gains  have  kept 
{  pace  with  increases  in  the  number  of  households,  in  average  house 
size,  and  in  the  average  number  of  appliances  per  household.  For 
!  example,  the  efficiency  of  the  average  new  refrigerator  improved 
I  192  percent  from  1972  to  1996.  Energy  use  per  household  declined 
I  rapi^y  in  the  late  19708  and  early  19^  but  has  been  stable  since. 

designed  to  spur  the  development  and  adoption  of  new  energy-  and 
carbon-saving  technologies  through  tax  incentives  and  R&D  invest¬ 
ments.  Many  of  the  efforts  within  the  CCTI  reflect  recommendations 
made  in  a  1997  report  by  the  President’s  Committee  of  Advisors  on 
Science  and  Technology.  The  Committee  found  that  “the  inadequacy  of 
current  energy  R&D  is  especially  acute  in  relation  to  the  challenge  of 
responding  prudently  and  cost-effectively  to  the  risk  of  global  climatic 
change  from  society’s  greenhouse  gas  emissions.”  By  providing  public 
support  for  energy  R&D  through  the  CCTI,  the  level  of  innovation 
will  likely  increase,  offsetting  in  part  the  appropriability  problems 
associated  with  this  type  of  R&D. 
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THE  PAPER  AND  INK  USED  IN  THE  ORIGINAL 
PUBLICATION  MAY  AFFECT  THE  QUALITY  OF 
THE  MICROFORM  EDITION. 


Chart  5-4  Fual  Consumption  by  Motor  Vshidss 

Although  fuel  consumption  per  vehicle  has  declined,  total  fuel  consumption  by 
vehicles  has  continued  to  increase. 
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The  proposed  CCTI  package  for  fiscal  2000  contains  $3.6  billion  over 
the  1999-2004  period  in  tax  credits  for  energy-efficient  purcheises  and 
renewable  energy.  These  include  tax  credits  of  $1,000  to  $4,000  for  con¬ 
sumers  who  purchase  highly  fuel-efficient  vehicles,  a  15  percent  credit 
(to  a  maximum  of  $2,000)  for  purchases  of  rooftop  solar  equipment,  a 
10  to  20  percent  credit  (also  subject  to  a  cap)  for  purchases  of  energy- 
efficient  building  equipment,  a  credit  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  for  ptirchas- 
ing  energy-efficient  new  homes,  an  extension  of  the  wind  and  biomass 
tax  credit  and  an  expansion  of  eligible  biomass  sources,  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  credit  for  the  purchase  of  combined  heat  and  power  systems.  The 
package  also  contains  $1.4  billion  for  fiscal  2000  for  additional  R&D 
investments  covering  the  four  mcqor  sources  of  carbon  emissions  in  the 
economy— buildings,  industry,  transportation,  and  electric  power— and 
investments  in  carbon  removal  and  sequestration.  The  proposal  builds 
on  the  fiscal  1999  budget,  which  included  more  than  $1  billion  in  CCm 
funding  for  R&D.  The  funding  in  that  budget  represented  a  25  percent 
increase  over  fiscal  1998  appropriations  for  climate  change  R&D. 

Complementing  these  fiscal  measures,  the  Federal  Government  can 
imdertake  other  actions  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  climate-fnendly 
technology.  In  October  1997  the  President  called  for  a  series  of  steps  to 
reduce  energy  use  by  Federal  buildings,  vehicle  fleets,  and  other  new 
equipment,  and  to  promote  the  use  of  renewable  energy  soinxes.  As  the 
Nation’s  largest  single  energy  user,  the  Federal  Government  spends 
nearly  $8  billion  each  year  for  power  to  operate  facilities,  vehicles,  and 


equipment,  and  more  than  90  percent  of  this  energy  comes  from  fossil 
fuels.  The  Federal  Government  plans  to  expand  its  procurement  of 
renewable  and  less  carbon-intensive  fuels.  These  efforts  will  accelerate 
the  diffusion  of  new  energy-efficient  and  carbon-lean  technologies. 
Further,  the  Federal  Government’s  experience  with  these  technologies 
should  speed  their  diffusion  through  the  rest  of  the  economy,  by 
demonstrating  their  applicability  and  feasibility  for  other  users. 

THE  LONG-RUN  COSTS  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
REGULATION 

The  policies  just  described  are  based  on  the  conviction  that  the 
development  of  new  technology,  and  the  widespread  adoption  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  already  existing  technology,  can  make  environmental  protec¬ 
tion  less  expensive,  and  that  over  the  long  run  it  is  possible  to  have 
both  economic  growth  and  a  sounder  environment.  Yet  some  analysts 
make  a  much  bolder  claim:  they  argue  that  further  environmental  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  achieved  at  little  or  no  economic  cost.  The  energ>’  para¬ 
dox,  described  above,  perhaps  provides  some  evidence  for  this  claim.  If 
stricter  environmental  regulation  is  costless,  then  implementing  such 
regulation  is  unambiguously  desirable,  because  it  would  mean  that 
real  environmental  benefits  can  effectively  be  had  for  free.  Although  it 
is  a  difficult  proposition  to  test,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  suggests 
that  stricter  environmental  regulation  would  impose  an  additional 
cost,  but  a  modest  one. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  stricter  environmental  regulation, 
by  conferring  benefits  on  regulated  firms  and  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
might  pay  for  itself.  First,  environmental  regulation  might  force  firms 
to  reconsider  their  methods  of  production,  which  could  lead  them  to 
discover  new  methods  that  simultaneously  lower  both  emissions  and 
cost.  For  example,  in  direct  response  to  environmental  regulations 
requiring  the  phaseout  of  chlorofluorocarbons,  a  new  method  was 
found  for  cleaning  electronic  circuit  boards  that  not  only  eliminated  the 
use  of  these  chemicals  but  increased  product  quality  and  lowered  oper¬ 
ating  costs  as  well.  Second,  firms  that  become  subject  to  strict  envi¬ 
ronmental  regulation  before  their  rivals  do  may  gain  a  competitive 
(first-mover)  advantage  over  their  competitors  by  developing  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  technologies  for  which  demand  may  later  become  widespread. 
For  example,  Scandinavian  pulp  and  paper  equipment  suppliers 
increased  their  exports  after  more  environmentally  fnendly  production 
processes  were  introduced  in  Scandinavia.  Third,  if  there  are  signifi¬ 
cant  spillover  effects  from  R&D,  all  firms  may  benefit  from  additional 
R&D  activity  that  comes  in  response  to  environmental  regulation, 
even  though  each  firm  individually  might  not  have  expanded  its  R&D 
efforts  without  the  spur  from  regulation. 

Many  would  dispute  the  proposition  that  environmental  benefits 
can  be  obtained  at  no  net  cost.  After  all,  if  opportunities  for  profitable 
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investment  are  there  for  the  taking,  why  should  firms  need  prodding 
by  regulators  to  seize  them?  Profit-maximizing  firms  gain  by  cutting 
costs  and  seizing  strategic  advantages.  The  profit  motive  itself  should 
ensure  that  no  large  cost  savings  go  unrealized,  or  first-mover  advan¬ 
tages  untapped.  This  critique,  however,  does  not  take  into  account  the 
benefit  of  additional  R&D  in  the  presence  of  spillover  effects.  Moreover, 
difficulties  in  internal  organization  may  prevent  a  firm  from  operating 
in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  profit  maximization.  However,  it  is 
not  clear  that  government  policies  can  be  designed  to  overcome  these 
internal  organizational  problems. 

Resolving  the  debate  about  whether  environmental  regulations 
impose  long-run  costs  will  require  solid  empirical  evidence.  Although  it 
is  difficult  to  test  the  proposition  directly  with  existing  data,  some  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  the  long-run  productivity  consequences  of  environ¬ 
mental  regulation  is  available.  (Some  intriguing  evidence  also  exists  on 
the  environmental  regulatory  consequences  of  increased  productivity; 
see  Box  5-9.)  The  bulk  of  this  evidence  indicates  that  increasing  the 
stringency  of  environmental  regulation  does  entail  a  modest  reduction 
in  long-run  productivity. 

REGULATION  AND  INNOVATION: 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  POWER  INDUSTRY 

This  chapter  has  disciissed  the  interplay  between  regulation  and 
innovation,  showing  how  innovation  often  necessitates  regulatory 
change,  and  in  turn  how  regtilatory  change  can  affect  the  pace  and 
direction  of  innovation.  Here  we  illustrate  these  themes  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  ongoing  deregulation  and  restructuring  of  the  electric  power 
industry,  one  in  which  technological  and  organizational  innovation  has 
changed  the  appropriate  form  of  regulation.  The  electric  power  indus¬ 
try  provides  an  appropriate  case  study  both  because  of  recent  initia¬ 
tives  to  introduce  competition  in  electric  power  generation  and  because 
of  the  potential  environmental  impacts  of  power  generation. 

Although  other  industries  (air  travel,  trucking,  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  for  example)  have  been  opened  to  competition  over  the  past  few 
decades,  the  electric  power  industry,  with  sales  of  $212  billion  in  1996, 
is  among  the  largest  yet  to  be  targeted  for  deregulation.  Competition 
has  already  been  introduced  at  the  wholesale  level  (electric  power  gen¬ 
eration),  but  retail  electricity  markets  (the  sale  of  electricity  to  final 
consumers)  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  regulated  monopolies.  In  1998 
the  Administration  proposed  legislation  to  remove  many  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  barriers  to  competition  and  encoimage  States  to  implement  retail 
competition.  The  goal  of  the  Administration’s  Comprehensive  Electric¬ 
ity  Competition  Plan  is  to  provide  consumers  access  to  the  wholesale 
power  market  while  maintaining  regulation  of  transmission  and 
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I  Box  5-9.— Is  There  an  Environmental  Kuznets  Curve? 

We  have  so  far  examined  the  question  of  whether  environmen-  ; 
tal  regulation  affects  productivity.  But  could  there  be  an  effect  in  | 
the  opposite  direction?  Some  have  suggested  that  higher  produc-  { 
tivity  mi^t  lead  to  increased  demand  for  environmental  protection,  ! 
by  way  of  an  increase  in  income  per  capita. 

In  an  empirical  analysis,  the  economist  Simon  Kuznets  found  j 
that  income  inequality  rose  with  income  per  capita  at  low  levels  of  ; 

I  income-,  but  fell  with  income ‘per  capita  at  higher  levels.  Ihe  ! 
i  inveried-U  relationship  thus  described  has  come  ic  be  known  as  : 
i  the  Kuznets  curve.  Several  analyses  of  patterns  of  emissions  of  air  ! 

I  and  water  pollutants  across  coimtries  have  shown  a  similar  rela-  j 
I  tionship  to  income  per  capita;  emissions  seem  t-o  increase  with  : 

!  income  at  low  incomes,  and  fall  with  income  at  high  incomer— an  j 
:  environmental  Kuznets  ciuve.  If  the  familiar  inverted-U  relation-  | 

I  ship  in  fact  holds  in  this  domain  as  well  (a  more  recent  study,  j 
i  using  the  latest  available  data,  failed  to  find  it),  countries  that  I 
rea-ch  a  certain  level  of  development  should  experience  declining  i 
pollution  ^uth  economic  growth,  because  of  increased  demand  for  ! 
environmental  protection  with  higher  incoma.  In  other  words,  j 
growth  is  not  necessarily  an  enemy  of  the  environment.  I 

Just  where  the  turning  point  in  the  relationship  between  devel-  i 
opmeni.  and  environmental  quality  occurs,  if  iv  occurs,  is  iinpor-  I 
tant  for  predicting  whether  global  emissions  of  any  pollutant  are  | 
likely  to  increase  or  decrease  in  the  near  future.  If  peak  p'tUution  j 
levels  occur  at  relatively  low  levels  of  income  per  capita,  global  I 
emissions  should  soon  begin  to  fall  as  more  countries  pass  the 
peak.  However,  a  substantially  higher  peak  v'ould  mean  that  pol¬ 
lution  will  likely  get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  One  study  found 
that  sulfur  dioxide  concentrations  peak  at  income  per  caoita  levels 
around  $5,760,  roughly  that  of  a  middle-income  counixy  like  Chile. 

A  second  study  using  sli^tly  different  data  and  methods  found 
that  emissions  per  capita  of  sulfur  dioxide,  particulate  matter, 
nitrogen  oxides,  and  carbon  monoxide  peaked  at  hither  income 
levels. 

Unlike  air  and  water  pollutants,  which  have  primarily  local  i 
effects,  greenhouse  gas  emissions  seem  to  increase  with  income  at  i 
all  income  levels.  This  should  not  be  surprising.  Be':ause  green-  j 
house  gas  emissions  contribute  to  changes  in  the  global  atmos¬ 
phere  but  do  not  have  visible  local  effects,  national  governments,  ; 
even  in  the  richer  ooiintneis,  come  under  less  pressure  from  their  j 
citize^is  to  regulate  their  national  emissions  alone.  Without  inter-  ! 
national  agreements  to  limit  greenhouse  gas  emissiens,  achieving  j 
a  more  prosperous  world  may  entail  ever-increasing  emissions. 
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distribution  systems,  which  will  probably  remain  natural  monopolies. 
Just  as  telephone  deregulation  has  allowed  consumers  to  choose  their 
long-distance  company,  so  deregulation  of  the  electric  power  industry 
will  soon  allow  them  to  choose  their  source  of  electricity.  The  plan  has 
five  main  objectives:  to  encourage  States  to  implement  retail  competi¬ 
tion;  to  protect  consumers  by  promoting  competitive  markets;  to 
ensure  access  to  and  the  reliability  of  the  power  transmission  system; 
to  promote  and  preserve  pubUc  benefits  (for  example,  through  assis¬ 
tance  to  low-income  customers  and  consumer  education);  and  to  amend 
existing  Federal  statutes  to  clarify  Federal  and  State  authority  with 
respect  to  the  industry.  The  Administration’s  proposed  deregulation 
plan  provides  an  excellent  example  of  how  an  enlightened  regulatory 
approach  can  remove  barriers  to  private  iimovation,  resulting  in  both 
economic  and  environmental  benefits.  The  competitive  incentive  to 
produce  electricity  more  efficiently  is  expected  to  translate  into  lower 
fuel  consumption  and  less  pollution. 

FROM  INNOVATION  TO  DEREGULATION  AND  COMPETITION 

The  electric  power  industry  has  been  regulated  since  the  early 
1900s,  when  States  first  began  to  grant  electric  companies  exclusive 
service  areas.  Electric  utilities  were  overseen  by  public  utility  commis¬ 
sions  (PUCs)  and  guaranteed  a  “reasonable”  rate  of  return  on  their 
investments,  provided  they  set  reasonable  rates  and  met  various  social 
objectives  such  as  universal  access. 

Regulation  was  justified  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  less  costly  to 
have  one  electric  utility  provide  service  than  to  have  competing  utili¬ 
ties.  Firms  faced  enormous  startup  costs  in  installing  generating  units, 
transmission  and  distribution  lines,  and  individual  connections.  Dupli¬ 
cation  of  transmission  and  distribution  networks  by  competing  firms 
would  have  caused  unnecessary  expense.  With  the  support  of  the  pri¬ 
vately  owned  utilities.  States  restricted  competition  by  granting  utili¬ 
ties  monopoly  status  to  encourage  them  to  make  the  necessary  invest¬ 
ments  and  avoid  wasteful  duplication.  As  demand  for  electricity  grew 
rapidly,  developments  in  generating  technology  sdso  supported  the 
notion  that  electricity  supply  was  a  natural  monopoly.  By  the  1970s, 
coal-  and  nuclear-fired  plants  generally  needed  to  be  very  large, 
exceeding  500  megawatts  capacity,  to  exploit  economies  of  scale.  The 
capital  demands  for  such  a  large  plant  needed  to  be  spread  over  a  large 
consumer  base  for  the  utility  to  recoup  its  investment.  Since  then, 
technological  and  organizational  innovations  in  electric  power  genera¬ 
tion  have  blunted  its  natural  monopoly  characteristics  and  reduced  the 
need  to  restrain  competition  in  the  generation  of  electricity.  Deregula¬ 
tion  in  the  natural  gas  industry  and  the  increased  availability  of  gas 
caused  gas  prices  to  fall.  The  cheaper  fuel  source  spurred  innovation  in 
electric  power  generation  and  made  combined-cycle  gas  turbine  plants, 
which  today  can  be  as  small  as  100  megawatts,  competitive  with  much 
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larger  coal  plants.  In  1994  these  technologie.«  contributed  to  a  35  per¬ 
cent  fall  in  the  average  size  of  new  fossil-fuel  generating  plants  relative 
to  that  of  existing  plants.  These  changes  mean  that  large  users  can 
threaten  to  generate  their  own  electricity  if  their  utilities  do  not  offer 
lower  rates.  Tfechnologies  on  the  horizon  promise  further  reductions  in 
the  efficient  size  of  electricity  generation,  to  the  point  where  even  res¬ 
idential  users  may  some  day  find  it  economical  to  generate  their  own 
power  (Box  5-10). 

The  development  of  an  interconnected  electricity  system,  and  an 
improved  understanding  of  how  to  operate  generating  plants  and  the 
transmission  grid  independently  of  each  other,  have  made  competition 
feasible.  As  the  market  for  electric  power  grew,  individual  systems 
began  to  interconnect,  making  it  physically  possible  for  consumers  in 
one  utility’s  service  area  to  receive  electricity  from  generators  in  another. 
Tb  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  electric  power  grid,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  supplied  must  always  match  the  quantity  demanded.  With 
quantities  demanded  fluctuating  constantly,  the  output  of  generators 
supplying  power  to  the  grid  must  be  closely  coordinated.  Until  recently, 
this  was  taken  to  mean  that  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution 
services  needed  to  be  jointly  owned.  Recent  technological  and  institu¬ 
tional  innovations,  however,  such  as  computerized  controls  and  inde¬ 
pendent  system  operators  (ISOs),  offer  ways  to  coordinate  unaffiliated 
generators  and  provide  fair,  open  access  to  transmission  lines  while 
maintaining  their  integrity. 

Tbday  the  electric  power  industry  is  governed  by  a  mix  of  State  and 
Federal  regulation.  But  a  series  of  Federal  actions  beginning  in  1978 
has  begun  to  introduce  competition  at  the  wholesale  level.  The  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (PURPA)  first  opened  the  door 
by  requiring  public  utilities  to  purchase  power  from  renewable  sources 
and  from  sources  using  cogeneration  (see  Box  5-10).  The  price  of  this 
“qualified  power”  was  determined  by  State  regulators  and  tended  to  be 
greater  than  the  utility’s  average  cost  of  generation.  Although  this 
requirement  saddled  some  utilities  with  high-cost,  long-term  contracts, 
it  also  demonstrated  that  generators  not  owned  by  the  public  utility 
could  be  integrated  into  the  electric  power  system,  and  it  helped  spur 
the  development  of  smaller  scale  generating  technologies.  The  Energy 
Policy  Act  of  1992  went  further,  creating  a  new  class  of  independent 
generating  companies  that  could  sell  power  directly  to  utilities. 
In  April  1996  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC) 
issued  Order  888,  requiring  public  utilities  to  provide  access  to  their 
transmission  lines  at  reasonable,  nondiscriminatory  rates. 

At  the  State  level,  to  further  these  policies  and  reap  the  benefits  of 
competition,  many  utilities  are  collaborating  to  create  regional  or 
statewide  ISOs  to  manage  their  transmission  grids.  ISOs  set  trans¬ 
mission  prices  and  caii  contract  for  network  services  (to  provide  back¬ 
up  power,  for  example).  There  are  currently  four  ISOs  in  operation 
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Box  5-10.— The  Trend  Tbward  Decentralized  Power 
Generation 


The  trend  toward  smaller,  cleaner,  and  quieter  generating 
plants,  combined  with  certain  aspects  of  the  physics  of  electricity 
transmission  and  generation,  has  led  some  to  claim  that  the  days 
of  centralized  electric  power  are  numbered.  Generating  electricity 
from  a  fuel  source  is  never  perfectly  efficient;  some  of  the  energy 
in  the  fuel  source  is  inevitably  lost  in  the  transformation  process, 
i  This  energy  typically  takes  the  form  of  heat,  which  can  be  cap¬ 
tured  and  used  in  industrial  processes,  or  as  space  heating  if  the 
generator  is  physically  close  enough  to  consumers  in  need  of  heat. 
;  An  electric  power  plant  thus  produces  two  potentially  valuable 
I  products— electricity  and  heat— fw  the  price  of  one.  The  exi^oitation 
I  of  these  potential  economies  is  called  cogeneration. 

Once  generated,  electricity  typically  goes  through  many  steps 


before  reaching  the  end  user.  It  may  be  transmitted  over  hi^- 
voltage  vires  for  long  distances,  after  which  it  must  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  lower  voltage  to  be  distributed,  and  finally  trans¬ 
formed  again  before  being  delivered  to  consumers.  On  average, 
some  7.5  percent  of  the  electricity  generated  is  lost  through  the 
distribution  chain  before  reaching  the  end  user.  On-site  electricity 
generation  avoids  the  greater  part  of  these  losses,  thus  increasing 
efficiency  and  lowering  costs. 

In  the  past,  economies  of  scale  in  electricity  generation  and  the 
nuisance  of  locating  loud  and  polluting  plants  near  homes  and 
businesses  outweighed  this  incentive  for  small-scale  local  genera¬ 
tion.  This  situation  has  begun  to  change,  however,  as  very  small 
scale  plants  are  becoming  more  competitive  with  large-scale  gen¬ 
eration,  and  as  plants  are  becoming  quieter  and  less  polluting. 

These  changes  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  total  demise  of  cen¬ 
tralized  power.  An  electric  power  grid  remains  an  efficient  way  of 
allowing  generating  plants  with  different  production  characteris¬ 
tics  to  serve  consumers  with  different  load  profiles.  For  example, 
electricity  demand  from  many  businesses  peaks  during  the  day, 
whereas  residential  demand  is  concentrated  during  the  mornings 
and  evenings.  If  each  of  these  groups  generated  its  own  electricily, 
not  only  would  each  need  to  have  its  own  facilities,  but  each  facil¬ 
ity  would  spend  many  hours  per  day  with  slack  capacity.  A  single 
large  generating  plant  can  supply  the  same  customers  with  less 
total  generating  capacity.  Depending  on  the  size  o£  distribution 
losses  and  the  value  of  excess  heat,  it  would  be  wasteful  to  have 
two  separate  plants,  one  at  the  office  and  another  one  at  home, 
when  one  plant  could  service  both  loads. 
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around  the  country,  and  seven  others  are  in  the  planning  stages.  Still 
others  are  planning  to  form  power  exchanges  or  pools  to  help  create 
efficient  spot  power  markets. 

States  throughout  the  country  are  going  further,  expanding  con¬ 
sumer  choice  by  introducing  retail  competition  into  electricity  markets. 
Eighteen  States  have  passed  legislation  or  issued  regulations  toward 
this  end.  Many  States  and  utilities  across  the  country  have  imple¬ 
mented  pilot  programs,  and  statewide  retail  competition  is,  to  various 
degrees,  already  being  offered  in  California,  Massachusetts,  Montana, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Although  States  thus  moving  forward,  several  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  still  hsimper  full  competition  in  retail  markets.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  makes  it  hard  for 
utilities  to  cross  State  lines  to  compete  in  each  other’s  markets. 
PURPA  requires  public  utilities  to  purchase  expensive  “qualified 
power”  but  would  not ‘impose  such  costs  on  new  competitors.  The 
Administration’s  electricity  competition  plan  would  remove  these  and 
other  barriers  to  competition.  It  would  also  modernize  the  institutions 
that  protect  the  reliability  of  the  electricity  supply  system,  enabling 
them  to  function  more  effectively  in  emerging  competitive  markets. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  DEREGULATION 

The  traditional  means  of  regulating  monopolies  through  rate  setting 
did  not  provide  strong  incentives  for  utilities  to  improve  their  efficiency 
or  offer  new  services— things  that  would  happen  naturally  in  a 
competitive  market.  By  allowing  companies  to  comi)ete  to  provide 
electricity  to  consumers,  deregulation  forces  companies  to  search  for 
more  efficient  means  of  producing  and  delivering  electricity,  as  well  as 
new  means  of  providing  the  energy  services  desired  by  customers.  In  a 
$212  billion  industry,  even  small  efficiency  gains  from  competition  can 
have  large  benefits. 

Above  and  beyond  the  direct  efficiency  gains  in  the  production  and 
delivery  of  electricity,  retail  competition  can  encourage  firms  to  offer 
new  products  and  find  innovative  ways  to  reduce  overall  energy  costs. 
Time-of-day  metering  can  encoiirage  consumers  to  shift  their  purchases 
away  from  peak  periods  and  thereby  reduce  capacity  requirements.  As 
already  disciissed,  there  appear  to  be  barriers  in  the  markets  for  energy- 
efficient  products.  Utility  commissions  have  therefore  stepped  in  to 
force  public  utilities  to  invest  in  energy  efficiency.  In  the  move  toward 
a  competitive  industry,  utilities  are  now  rethinking  such  investments. 
There  is  no  way  for  a  utility  to  force  consumers  to  keep  buying  its  power 
once  the  utility  has  made  an  efficiency  investment  (buying  insulation 
for  a  consumer’s  house,  for  example).  New  structures  will  develop  in  a 
more  competitive  market  to  allow  firms  to  pay  for  and  install  energy- 
efficient  equipment  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  subsequent  savings. 
Restructuring,  by  making  it  ezisier  to  bundle  efficiency  services  with 
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the  provision  of  electricity,  could  provide  incentives  for  increased 
growth  of  energy  service  companies  (ESCOs).  The  potential  role  for 
ESCOs  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  in  California  under  deregula¬ 
tion,  where  many  supply  contracts  for  commercial  and  industrial  ciis- 
tomers  include  an  energy  management  component. 

Competition  may  also  permit  customers  to  express,  through  their 
purchases,  their  preferences  for  environmentally  sound  electricity. 
“Green”  power  marketers  have  sprung  up  in  many  of  the  States  now 
offering  retail  competition  and  in  those  with  pilot  programs.  For  a  pre¬ 
mium,  these  marketers  sell  electricity  that  is  generated  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  renewable  sources  than  the  current  mix.  If  enough  con¬ 
sumers  are  willing  to  pay  enough  extra  for  green  power,  it  will  provide 
a  profit  motive  to  encourage  the  future  development  of  such  resources. 

THE  CHALLENGES  OF  A  COMPETITIVE  MARKET; 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  SOCIAL  OBJECTIVES 

Regulatory  changes  bring  with  them  a  host  of  challenges,  as  old 
ways  of  meeting  various  objectives  must  be  rethought.  In  the  past, 
PUCs  had  direct  oversight  over  utilities.  In  some  States  they  sought  to 
include  environmental  considerations  in  their  approval  criteria  for 
new  generating  assets.  This  encouraged  the  construction  of  generating 
plants  that  were  less  polluting  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  utili¬ 
ties  were  allowed  to  ignore  this  issue.  With  competition,  however, 
PUCs  lose  their  ability  to  influence  the  composition  of  electricity  sup¬ 
ply.  If  a  utility  is  required  to  buy  more  expensive  clean  energy,  its  rates 
will  have  to  reflect  the  higher  costs.  With  competition,  consumers 
would  then  be  able  to  buy  power  from  other  providers  who  had  lower 
costs  because  they  were  not  subject  to  the  same  provisions. 

In  a  competitive  meu'ket,  unless  these  environmental  spillovers  are 
internalized  through  other  means  (such  as  existing  environmental  reg¬ 
ulations),  the  government  must  step  in  to  pvirsue  them  in  new  ways. 
For  example,  as  already  noted,  PURPA  requires  utilities  to  buy  power 
from  “qualified”  clean  generators.  In  support  of  the  same  goals,  the 
Administration’s  proposal  includes  establishing  a  tradable  renewable 
portfolio  standard  to  promote  more  environmentally  fnendly  power 
production.  This  approach  would  require  each  generator  to  cover  a 
fraction  of  its  total  generation  from  renewable  sources  (not  including 
hydroelectric  power).  If  a  seller  did  not  generate  enough  renewable 
power  by  itself,  it  could  purchase  credits  from  companies  that  exceeded 
their  generation  requirement. 

Similarly,  under  competition,  other  social  objectives  cannot  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  placing  requirements  on  only  one  set  of  actors— the  utilities. 
Therefore,  the  Administration’s  competition  plan  would  establish  a 
“public  benefits  fund”  to  support  affordable  electricity  service  to  low- 
income  customers,  invest  in  energy  efficiency  measures,  and  promote 
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other  social  goals.  The  fund  would  be  supported  by  a  surcharge  on  all 
electric  power  transmission. 

Deregulation  relies  on  the  forces  of  competition  to  keep  prices  rea¬ 
sonable  for  consumers.  The  benefits  of  deregulation,  therefore,  depend 
on  the  extent  of  competition  in  each  market.  The  Administration’s 
plan  enhances  FERC’s  authority  to  block  anticompetitive  mergers  and 
to  promote  competition  through  divestiture  and  other  means. 


CHAPTER  6 


Capital  Flows  in  the  Global  Economy 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  DEVELOPMENTS  last  year  posed 
serious  challenges  for  the  world  economy.  What  began  in  the  summer 
of  1997  as  a  regional  currency  crisis  in  developi^ig  Southeast  Asia 
erupted  into  a  wider  and  deeper  economic  disturbance  in  1998.  By  late 
summer  the  turmoil  had  extended  to  many  other  financial  markets 
and  to  a  number  of  economies  aroimd  the  globe.  The  outbreak  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  turmoil  in  Russia  in  August  immediately  threatened 
to  spread  the  contagion  to  Latin  America.  Interest  rates  in  these  and 
other  emerging  market  countries  rose  sharply,  and  large-scale  capital 
flight  raised  risk  premiums  on  their  sovereign  bonds.  Several  countries 
experienced  sharp  depreciations  of  their  currencies  or  strains  on  their 
foreign  exchange  reserves.  Prices  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  financial 
and  real  assets  fell.  Commodity  prices  continued  to  fall,  engendering 
talk  of  global  deflation.  Ultimately  the  financial  turbulence  led  to  a 
general  flight  from  risky  assets  even  within  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe.  -Japan’s  hopes  for  recovery  from  a  long-enduring 
slump  were  dashed. 

Prompt  policy  action  and  signs  of  a  tumaroimd  in  Asia  improved  the 
outlook  later  in  1998.  Even  so,  by  late  1998  a  third  of  the  world’s 
economies  were  in  recession  or  experiencing  markedly  slower  growth. 
The  International  Monetary  Fund  (EMF)  has  estimated  world  econom¬ 
ic  growth  at  only  2.2  percent  in  1998  and  projected  that  it  would 
remain  at  that  level  in  1999,  in  stark  contrast  to  robust  growth  of  4.2 
percent  in  1997.  Those  estimates  indicate  a  deceleration  of  global 
growth  to  levels  not  seen  since  the  pronounced  world  slowdowns  of 
1974-75,  1980-83,  and  1990-91.  The  risk  of  such  a  global  slowdown 
poses  new  challenges  to  economic  policy. 

The  widespread  financial  turmoil— perhaps  the  most  severe  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  world  economy  during  the  last  50  years  —  followed  a  peri¬ 
od  of  increasing  global  integration  of  goods  and  financial  markets. 
World  trade  has  increased  dramatically  as  trade  restrictions  have 
steadily  fallen  and  many  countries  have  made  a  historic  commitment 
to  opening  their  economies  to  international  trade.  Restrictions  on 
international  capital  transactions  have  also  been  eased,  and  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  financial  markets  has  led  to  an  unprecedented  volume  of 
cross-border  capital  flows. 

The  recent  turbulence  should  not  cloud  the  benefits  of  this  ongoing 
trend  toward  globalization.  The  integration  of  markets  has  provided 
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greater  opportunity,  faster  growth,  and  rising  standards  of  living  for  a  ^ 

large  share  of  the  world’s  population.  Trade  among  countries  has 
fueled  growth  by  harnessing  the  benefits  of  international  comparative  i 
advEuitage  and  providing  a  dynamic  stimulus  to  productivity.  Financial  « 
integration,  too,  offers  advantages.  Open  capital  markets  have  pro-  i 
moted  growth  by  allocating  capital  to  those  countries  whose  domestic  " 
investment  opportunities  exceed  domestic  saving.  The  ability  of  capital 
to  flow  to  all  comers  of  the  world  has  allowed  global  investors  to  diver-  j 
sify  the  risk  in  their  portfolios.  And  the  knowledge  that  these  investors  i 

are  watching  over  their  shoulders  may  have  helped  governments  I 

achieve  discipline  in  their  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  * 

The  promise  of  these  long-term  benefits  should  not,  however,  lead  us 
to  neglect  the  real  costs  of  the  cxirrent  crisis— or  the  possibility  of  new  i 

crises  years  hence.  Therefore  the  United  States,  together  with  other  | 
industrial  and  developing  countries  and  the  international  financial  ? 
institutions,  has  taken  a  number  of  important  steps.  Tb  support  con¬ 
tinued  growth  in  a  context  of  low  inflation  and  to  restore  confidence  in 
unsettled  financial  markets,  the  Federal  Reserve  and  other  central 
banks  worldwide  have  reduced  key  interest  rates.  'Ib  support  economic 
stabilization  in  Brazil  and  to  head  off  further  contagion,  the  IMF  has 
assembled  a  $41  billion  stabilization  package  for  that  country.  Td 
ensure  the  IMFs  continued  ability  to  respond  to  financial  crises,  the 
Congress  has  approved  the  Administration’s  request  for  $18  billion  in 
new  funding,  the  U.S.  share  of  a  roughly  $90  billion  international 
package.  'Ib  secure  financial  stability  and  help  avoid  crises  in  the 
future,  Indonesia,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  'Thailand  have  under¬ 
taken  serious  structural  reform  of  their  economic  and  financial  sys¬ 
tems.  'Ib  resolve  its  long-festering  banking  problems  and  stimulate  its 
economy,  Japan  has  passed  bank  reform  legislation  and  a  program  of 
fiscal  stimulus.  Finally,  to  strengthen  the  international  financial  sys¬ 
tem  and  make  it  less  crisis  prone,  the  international  community  is 
working  together  to  foster  reforms  of  the  international  financial  archi¬ 
tecture.  'These  measures  serve  to  promote  confidence  and  improve  the 
prospjects  for  growth  in  the  world  economy  in  1999. 

'This  chapter  analyzes  the  factors  that  have  led  to  increased  global 
financial  integration.  Next  it  considers  the  causes  of  the  Asian  crisis 
and  its  contagion  to  other  economies,  the  pwlicy  response  to  the  global 
turmoil,  and  the  role  of  Japan.  'The  chapter  concludes  with  an  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  the  international  financial  crisis  on  the  United  States. 

Chapter  7  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  developments  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  financial  system  and  proposed  reforms  to  its  architecture  aimed 
at  reducing  the  likelihood  of  future  crises  and  promoting  the  orderly 
resolution  of  those  that  do  occur.  'That  chapter  also  discusses  the 
prosp)ects  for  the  recently  launched  monetary  union  in  Europ>e  and  the 
implications  of  the  creation  of  the  new  Europ>eeui  currency,  the  euro,  for 
the  U.S.  doUar. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CAPITAL  FLOWS,  THEIR  CAUSES, 
AND  THE  RISK  OF  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

TRENDS  IN  FINANCIAL  INTEGRATION 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  international  capital  flows  is  one  of  the 
most  important  developments  in  the  world  economy  since  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system  of  fixed  exchange  rates  in  the  early 
19708.  Their  growth  can  be  traced  to  the  oil  shock  of  1973-74,  which 
spurred  financial  intermediation  on  a  global  scale.  Mounting  surplus¬ 
es  in  the  oil-exporting  countries  could  not  be  absorbed  productively 
within  those  economies,  and  at  the  same  time  the  corresponding 
deficits  among  oil  impoiters  had  to  be  financed.  The  recycling  of 
“petrodollars”  from  the  surplus  to  the  deficit  countries,  via  the  growing 
Euromarkets  (offshore  markets  for  deposits  and  loans  denominated  in 
key  currencies,  particularly  the  dollar),  produced  the  first  post-Bretton 
Woods  surge  of  international  capital  flows.  As  a  result,  many  develop¬ 
ing  countries  gained  access  to  international  capital  markets,  where 
they  were  able  to  finance  their  growing  external  imbalances.  Most  of 
this  intermediation  occurred  in  the  form  of  bank  lending,  as  large 
banks  in  the  industrial  countries  built  up  large  exposures  to  developing 
countries’  debt. 

The  buildup  of  these  external  liabilities  eventually  became  excessive 
and,  together  with  loose  monetary  emd  fiscal  policies  in  the  borrowing 
countries,  sharp  declines  in  their  terms  of  trade,  and  high  international 
interest  rates,  triggered  the  debt  crisis  of  the  1980s.  Starting  in  Mexi¬ 
co  in  1982,  that  crisis  rapidly  engulfed  a  large  number  of  developing 
countries  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere.  The  rest  of  the  1980s  saw  a 
period  of  retrenchment,  with  a  significant  slowdown  in  capital  flows  to 
emerging  markets  (especially  in  Latin  America)  as  burdensome  foreign 
debts  were  rescheduled,  restructured,  and  finally  reduced  with  the 
inception  of  the  Brady  Plan  in  1989. 

The  resolution  of  the  19808  debt  crisis  led  to  new  large-scale  private 
capital  inflows  to  emerging  markets  in  the  1990s.  Several  factors 
encouraged  this  renewed  surge  of  international  financing.  Many  Latin 
American  countries  were  adopting  policies  emphasizing  economic  lib¬ 
eralization,  privatization,  market  opening,  and  macroeconomic  stability. 
Countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  had  embarked  on  their  his¬ 
toric  transition  toward  market  economies.  And  rapid  growth  in  a  group 
of  economies  in  East  Asia  had  caught  the  attention  of  investors  world¬ 
wide.  Net  long-term  private  flows  to  developing  countries  increased 
from  $42  billion  in  1990  to  $256  billion  in  1997. 

The  largest  share  of  these  flows  took  the  form  of  foreign  direct 
investment— investment  by  multinational  corporations  in  overseas 
operations  under  their  own  control.  These  flows  totaled  $120  billion  in 
1997  (Chart  6-1).  However,  bond  and  portfolio  equity  flows  accounted 
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for  34  percent  of  the  total  in  that  year,  amounting  to  $54  billion  and 
$33  billion,  respectively.  In  contrast,  commercial  bank  loans  represented 
only  16  percent  of  net  flows  to  developing  countries,  or  $41  billion,  in 
1997,  compared  with  about  two-thirds  in  the  1970s.  Tb  the  extent  it 
went  to  bond  rather  than  equity  flows,  this  massive  relative  switch  out 
of  bank  lending,  which  is  characterized  by  a  small  number  of  substan¬ 
tial  lenders,  would  eventually  pose  a  problem  not  encountered  in  the 
1980s,  namely,  how  to  coordinate  the  actions  of  a  large  number  of 
creditors  (an  issue  discussed  further  in  Chapter  7). 

Table  6-1  reports  gross  inflows  and  outflows  of  both  foreign  direct 
investment  and  portfolio  investment  (two  of  the  main  components  of 
capital  flows)  for  both  developing  and  industrial  countries  over  several 
decades.  Two  points  are  noteworthy.  First,  although  net  flows  have 
been  large  and  growing,  the  magnitude  of  gross  flows  may  be  a  better 
indicator  of  financial  integration.  As  investors  in  one  country  diversify 
their  portfolios  by  purchasing  foreign  assets,  and  as  foreign  investors 
increase  their  purchases  of  assets  in  the  first  country,  gross  flows  may 
increase  substantially  without  net  flows  changing  nearly  as  much.  And 
in  fact  gross  cross-border  inflows  and  outflows  have  grown  even  faster 
than  net  flows.  Second,  the  rise  in  cross-border  capital  flows  has 
occurred  in  developing  and  industrial  countries  alike.  Although  the 
Mexican  peso  crisis  of  December  1994  led  to  a  modest  slowdown  in 
capital  flows  to  emerging  markets  in  1995,  they  surged  again 
thereafter  until  the  Asian  crisis  erupted  in  the  summer  of  1997. 
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Table  6-1.—  Capital  Flows  to  Industrial  and  Developing  Countries 
(Btllnns  of  dollars] 


1  Industnol  countries 

1  OeMlooini  countries 

Flows 

j  Direct 

1  ifivestffiefit 

Portfolio 

investment 

Oiroct 

investment 

Portfolio 

investment 

1 

Grou  outflows  1 

1973-7* 

286 

11* 

04 

5.5 

1979-82  . 

«69 

35.0 

1.1 

17* 

1983-M . 

**.2 

1265 

23 

-5.1 

19*9-92  _ 

201.3 

274  6 

104 

10.3 

1993-96 

2596 

4364 

19.2 

192 

Gross  inflows 

1973-7*  . 

179 

244 

5.0 

1.3 

1979-82  . . 

36.e 

510 

146 

3.1 

19*3-8* 

69.3 

1391 

15.5 

40 

1989-92  _ 

141.9 

3430 

37* 

275 

1993-96 _ 

1730 

5499 

1064 

95.9 

Net  Hlflows 

1973-7*  _ 

-10.7 

12.6 

46 

-4.2 

1979-82  _ 

•10.3 

16.0 

13.5 

-14  7 

1983-88  _ 

•1*9 

126 

137 

9.1 

19*9-92  -  _..  _ 

-59.4 

6*4 

274 

177 

1993-96  _ 

-866 

113.5 

*77 

76.7 

Source:  Intcrnationai  Monetary  Fund. 


Further  evidence  of  the  trend  toward  global  financial  integration  is 
the  sharp  expansion  of  foreign  exchange  trading.  This  growth  has 
been  evident  both  in  spot  markets  (where  currency  transactions  are 
settled  within  2  business  days,  or  “on  the  spot”)  and  in  the  use  of  deriv¬ 
ative  instruments  (w’here  trading  is  for  future  deUvery  of  currencies,  or 
in  options  to  buy  or  sell  currencies).  Most  purchases  and  sales  of 
foreign  exchange  are  related  to  financial  transactions  rather  than 
merchandise  trade,  and  indeed  foreign  exchange  trading  has  grown 
much  faster  than  international  trade  in  goods  over  the  last  two 
decades  (Box  6-1). 

THE  CAUSES  OF  INCREASED  CAPITAL  FLOWS 

Several  factors  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  this  phenomenal 
growth  of  international  capital  flows.  First,  countries  have  opened 
their  financial  markets,  both  domestically  and  internationally,  as 
governments  in  industrial  and  developing  economies  alike  have 
phased  out  restrictions  on  financial  activity  and  progressively 
reduced  or  eliminated  controls  on  cross-border  capital  transactions. 
In  many  instances,  this  financial  liberalization  has  been  accompa¬ 
nied  by  macroeconomic  stabilization,  privatization,  trade  liberaliza¬ 
tion,  and  deregulation.  These  structural  reforms  in  capital-scarce 
developing  countries  have  created  significant  investment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  attracting  a  surge  of  foreign  capital  with  the  expectation  of  high 
rates  of  return.  Growth  in  international  trade  has  also  increased  the 
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Box  6-1.-1110  Explosive  Growth  of  Foreign  Exchange  T^'ading 

The  single  statistic  that  perhaps  best  illustrates  the  dramatic 
expansion  of  international  finandal  markets  is  the  volume  of  trading 
in  the  world’s  foreign  exchange  markets.  The  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  (BIS,  an  international  institution  in  Basle,  Switzerland, 
that  acts  as  a  kind  of  central  bankers’  bank)  released  in  October  1 998 
a  preliminary  compilation  of  a  triennial  survey  of  43  foreign 
exchange  markets.  It  shows  that,  in  current-dollar  terms,  the  volume 
of  foreign  exchange  trading  in  these  markets  grew  26  percent 
between  April  1995  and  April  1998,  following  a  45  percent  increase 
between  1992  and  1995.  That  volume  now  stands  at  $1.5  trillion  per 
day  (after  making  corrections  to  avoid  double  counting).  By  way  of 
comparison,  the  global  volume  of  exports  of  goods  and  services  for  all 
of  1997  was  $6.6  trillion,  or  about  $25  billion  per  trading  day.  In  other 
words,  foreign  exchange  trading  was  about  60  timee  as  great  as 
trade  in  goods  and  services. 

In  the  BIS  preliminary  survey,  spot  market  purchases  amounted 
to  40  percent  of  foreign  exchange  transactions  in  1998,  down  from  44 
percent  in  1995.  Forward  instruments  continued  to  grow  in  impor¬ 
tance  relative  to  spot  sales.  Over-the-counter  derivatives,  although 
still  a  smaller  fraction  of  total  transactions,  have  been  the  fastest- 
growing  segment  of  the  market. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  foreign  exchange  market  is  the  small  per- 
t-entage  of  trades  made  on  behalf  of  nonfinancial  customers.  In  the 
most  recent  survey,  transactions  involving  such  customers  represent 
only  20  percent  of  total  turnover. 

Trading  also  tends  to  be  focused  geographically  in  a  few  major  cen¬ 
ters.  Arguably  there  is  a  natural  equilibrium  consiscing  of  one  major 
center  in  each  of  the  world’s  three  8-hour  time  zones.  New  York  is  the 
mqjor  center  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  U.S.  volume  now 
equal  to  $351  billion  per  day  (18  percent  of  world  turnover).  Tbkyo 
established  itself  in  the  1980s  as  the  m£uor  center  in  the  third  of  the 
world  that  includes  Asia.  Its  turnover,  however,  has  fallen  off  recentr 
ly,  as  markets  in  Singapore  have  gained.  Average  daily  transactions 
totaled  $149  billion  (8  percent  of  the  world  total)  in  Japan  and  $139 
billion  in  Singapore.  London  continues  to  handle  the  greatest  volume 
of  foreign  exchange  transactions,  with  its  share  of  world  turnover 
increasing  to  32  percent,  at  an  average  daily  volume  of  $637  billion. 

'Ib  summarize,  the  volume  of  world  trade  in  foreign  exchange  has 
continued  to  grow.  Derivatives  far  exceed  spot  market  transactions. 
Most  trades  take  place  between  professional  traders  at  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions;  only  a  fraction  of  foreign  exchange  sales 
and  purchases  directly  involve  those  who  import  and  export  goods 
and  services. 


volume  of  trade-related  financing  and  bolstered  trade  in  derivative 
instruments,  as  buyers  and  sellers  seek  to  hedge  their  exposures  to 
currency  and  commercial  risk. 

At  the  same  time,  financial  innovations  in  the  United  States  and 
other  industrial  economies  have  rendered  cross-border  investments 
more  accessible  to  institutional  and  individual  investors.  Revolution¬ 
ary  advances  in  information  and  communications  technolc^,  together 
with  significantly  lower  transportation  and  transactions  costs,  have 
underpinned  this  rapid  development.  Mutual  funds,  hedge  funds,  and 
the  growth  of  new  financial  instruments,  including  derivatives,  have 
enabled  investors  to  choose  which  risks  they  wiU  and  will  not  accept  in 
their  quest  for  higher  returns.  A  radical  increase  in  the  available  range 
of  instruments  and  assets  has  afforded  investors  unprecedented  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  increase  returns  and  decrease  risks  through  global  diversi¬ 
fication.  Although  most  wealth  is  still  primarily  invested  in  domestic 
assets,  international  portfolio  diversification  is  now  an  option  for  both 
institutions  and  households. 

THE  FINANCIAL  CRISES  OF  THE  1990s 

Although  financial  crises  have  a  long  history  and  have  recurred 
throughout  the  century,  the  same  two  decades  that  have  seen  spread¬ 
ing  financial  liberalization  and  ever-growing  global  capital  flows  have 
also  witnessed  such  crises,  which  imposed  serious  real  costs  on  the 
economies  affected.  Since  the  resurgence  of  these  flows  after  the  1980s 
debt  crisis,  three  more  financial  crises  of  at  least  regional  importance 
have  struck.  The  first  occurred  in  1992-93,  when  several  currencies  in 
the  Exchange  Rate  Mechanism  (ERM)  of  the  European  Monetary  Sys¬ 
tem  experienced  speculative  attacks.  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  ERM  in  the  fall  of  1992  and  allow  tneir  cur¬ 
rencies  to  depreciate;  Sweden,  whose  currency  was  effectively  pegged 
to  the  ERM  currencies,  was  obliged  to  follow  suit  shortly  thereafter.  A 
series  of  devaluations  of  several  other  ERM  currencies  ensued,  and  the 
ERM  exchange  rate  bands  for  France  and  the  remaining  members  had 
to  be  widened  in  the  siunmer  of  1993,  to  cope  with  the  speculative  pres¬ 
sure  on  their  currencies. 

The  collapse  of  the  Mexican  peso  in  December  1994  touched  off  the 
second  crisis.  Other  Latin  American  currencies  quickly  came  under 
attack  through  what  became  known  as  the  tequila  effect.  The  third  cri¬ 
sis  of  the  1990s,  the  Asian  currency  and  financial  crisis  that  has  now 
spread  to  Russia,  Latin  America,  and  beyond,  was  triggered  by  the 
devaluation  of  the  Thai  baht  in  July  1997.  (The  history  and  causes  of 
that  crisis  are  described  in  detail  below.)  Although  each  of  these  crises 
had  distinct  characteristics  and  causes,  several  common  elements, 
which  factor  significantly  into  current  debates  surrounding  the  reform 
of  the  international  financial  architecture,  can  be  identified. 


Recent  Financial  Liberalization 

in  most  crisis  countries,  significant  liberalization  of  international  capital 
transaclioas  and  the  progressive  elimination  of  capital  controls  preceded 
the  crisis.  Italy  and  F  ranee  had  fully  liberalized  capital  movements  in  the 
years  just  before  the  ERM  crisis.  Mexico  had  progressively  liberalized  its 
domestic  and  Litemational  financial  r^ime  in  the  early  1990s.  Similarly, 
sev>'ral  East  Asian  economies  had  embarked  on  financial  liberalization, 
both  domestic  ind  international,  over  the  course  of  the  1990s. 

Semi-Fixed  Exchange  Rate  Regimes 

All  three  crisis  episodes  occurred  under  semi-fixed  exchange  rate 
regimes.  Each  country’  that  fell  victim  to  crisis  had  attempted  to  stabilize 
the  value  of  its  currency  with  respect  to  those  of  its  key  trading  partners. 
None,  however,  had  fixed  its  exchange  rate  in  a  rigid  way.  For  example, 
exchange  rates  in  the  ERM  had  been  permitted  to  move  against  one 
another  within  a  band  (typically  plus  or  minus  2V4  percent  from  a  central 
parity  rale),  in  an  arrangement  designed  as  a  step  toward  European 
monetarv'  integration.  Similarly,  the  Mexiceui  peso  had  followed  a  crawl¬ 
ing  band  against  the  dollar,  which  allowed  it  to  escape  the  very  hi^^i  infla¬ 
tion  rites  the  country  had  suffered  in  tl;e  198()s.  Finally,  the  currencies  of 
several  Asian  economies  were  loosely  pegged  to  currency  baskets  in  which 
the  dollar  had  an  effective  weight  of  at  least  80  percent.  Although  all 
these  arrangements  may  have  speeded  integration  into  the  world  system 
of  trade  and  finance  and  helped  curb  inflation  in  some  episodes,  they  also, 
in  tlie  Mexican  and  Asian  cases,  may  have  hindered  the  adjustment  of 
real  exchange  rates  in  the  face  of  large  trade  deficits.  The  sudden  aban¬ 
donment  of  relatively  fixed  exchange  rates  in  time  of  crisis  reinforced  neg¬ 
ative  market  expectations,  intensifying  financial  market  pressures  and 
producing  severe  recessions  in  the  presence  of  large  foreign  currency- 
denominated  debts. 

llie  rigidly  fixed  exchange  rate  regimes  of  Argentina  and  Hong  Kong 
arc  organized  as  currencj'  boards,  in  which  only  as  much  domestic  cur¬ 
rency  is  issued  as  is  backed  by  holdings  of  U.S.  dollars  (see  Box  7-1  in 
Chapter  7).  Tlieir  exchange  rate  regimes  have  successfully  withstood 
the  recent  crisis,  but  at  some  cost  to  their  economies. 

Contagion 

In  all  three  episodes,  a  crisis  that  began  in  one  country  quickly 
spread  beyond  its  borders.  In  some  cases  the  next  victims  were  neigh¬ 
bors  and  trade  peirtners;  in  others  they  were  countries  that  snared  sim¬ 
ilar  policies  or  suffered  common  economic  shocks.  At  times,  as  in  the 
summer  of  1998,  changes  in  investor  sentiment  and  increased  aversion 
to  risk  contributed  to  contagion  within  and  across  regions.  (The  causes 
of  contagion  are  discus.sed  further  in  a  later  section.) 


Concurrent  Banking  Crises 

The  currency  crises  of  the  1990s  have  often  been  associated  with 
banking  and  financial  sector  crises.  This  is  most  clearly  evident  in  the 
Asian  and  Mexican  episodes,  but  weaknesses  among  financial  institu¬ 
tions  also  played  a  role  in  the  ERM  devaluations.  In  Finland  and  Swe¬ 
den,  banking  crises  emerged  in  conjunction  with  the  currency  turmoil, 
whereas  in  Italy  some  segments  of  the  banking  system  experienced 
financial  distress.  The  Asian  crisis  provides  a  striking  example  of  the 
link  between  currency  and  banking  crises,  underscoring  the  profound 
vulnerability  to  which  fragile  financial  and  banking  sectors  subject  an 
economy.  The  causal  links  between  banking  crises  and  currency  crises 
are  complex  and  often  reciprocal:  finamcial  weaknesses  may  contribute 
to  a  currency  crisis,  and  a  currency  crisis  can  exacerbate  a  financial 
crisis  by  increasing  the  burden  of  foreign  currency  liabilities. 

THE  ASIAN  CRISIS  AND  ITS  GLOBAL 
REPERCUSSIONS 

THE  ASIAN  ECONOMIC  MODEL 

For  over  two  decades,  beginning  in  the  1970s  and  in  some  cases  ear¬ 
lier,  a  number  of  East  Asian  economies  grew  at  very  rapid  rates,  in  a 
phenomenon  widely  hailed  as  the  “Asian  miracle.”  Thirty  years  ago  it 
might  have  seemed  that  industrialization  was  a  privilege  reserved, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Japan,  for  the  European  countries  and  a  few 
others  where  Europeans  had  settled.  The  East  Asian  miracle 
economies  not  only  disproved  this  notion  but  industrialized  far  more 
quickly  than  their  predecessors  had.  Starting  from  1780  (roughly  the 
beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution),  the  United  Kingdom  took  58 
years  to  double  its  income.  The  United  States  and  Japan  took  almost 
as  long  (47  years,  starting  from  1839,  and  35  years,  starting  from  1885, 
respectively).  Yet  Korea  accomplished  the  same  feat  in  11  years  and 
China  in  just  10  (starting  in  1966  and  1977,  respectively). 

These  economies’  remarkable  success  served  to  enhance  living  stan¬ 
dards,  reduce  poverty,  and  expand  economic  opportunities  for  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  region’s  inhabitants.  Perhaps  even  more  impressive, 
these  economies  maintained  a  more  equal  distribution  of  income  and 
wealth  than  did  many  developing  countries  that  lagged  behind.  East 
Asia’s  success  was  achieved  through  a  focus  on  the  fimdamentals— the 
factors  that  most  economists  consider  critical  to  economic  growth. 
These  include  high  rates  of  saving  and  investment,  sustained  invest¬ 
ments  in  education  (with  particularly  high  completion  rates  for  basic 
education  and  high  literacy),  a  pronounced  work  ethic,  and  an  outward 
orientation  characterized  by  heavy  involvement  in  international  trade 
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and  investment  (although  openness  to  imports  and  foreign  investment  ' 
wsis  in  some  cases  highly  selective).  The  East  Asian  strategy  also  ^ 
emphasized  sound  macroeconomic  management,  including  low  budget  ^ 
deficits  and  inflation  rates.  ; 

The  East  Asian  recipe  for  economic  success,  with  its  clear  focus  on  ^ 

the  underpinnings  of  economic  growth,  has  served  and  should  continue  | 

to  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  countries  seeking  to  escape  poverty,  the  i 

recent  crisis  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  as  developing  countries  around  1 

the  world  increasingly  opted  for  capitalism  over  state  planning  in  the  I 

1980s  and  1990s,  they  were  not  merely  reacting  against  the  conspicu-  • 

ous  failures  of  state  planning  in  their  own  economies  and  in  the  former  I 

Soviet  bloc;  they  were  also  attracted  to  East  Asia’s  inspiring  example.  ] 

Their  enormous  strengths  notwithstanding,  it  is  now  commonly  j| 

recognized  that  the  East  Asian  economies  concealed  structural  weak-  | 

nesses,  which  eventually  contributed  to  the  crisis.  Arguably,  Asian  ^ 

governments  relied  too  much  on  centralized  state  coordination  rather  ' 

than  decentralized  market  incentives  to  maintain  their  progress.  ^ 

(jovemment  favoritism  toward  selected  industries  and  exports  was 
widespread,  as  was  protection  of  domestic  industries  against  foreign  ^ 
competition.  Other  practices  distorted  private  sector  lending  and 
investment  incentives.  For  example,  relationship-driven  banking  . 
(Box  6-2)  hindered  capital  market  discipline  and  flexibility.  Financial 
institutions  in  general  were  often  poorly  supervised  and  inadequately 
regulated;  implicit  and  explicit  government  bailout  guarantees 
fostered  moral  hazard  in  the  financial  sector  (as  discussed  below). 

A  heavy  dependence  on  bank  debt  rather  than  equity  (as  securities  mar-  j 

kets  in  some  countries  were  underdeveloped)  led  to  excessive  leveraging  jj 

of  firms.  The  activities  and  balance  sheets  of  corporations  and  financial  , 

institutions  lacked  transparency,  as  reflected  in  weak  accounting  and 
disclosure  standards.  Enforcement  mechanisms  were  informal  rather 
than  formal;  effective  bankruptcy  and  foreclosure  laws  were  lacking. 

Box  6-3  presents  a  further  analysis  of  the  Asian  growth  model. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRISIS  AND  ITS  CONTAGION  ] 

In  the  summer  of  1997,  financial  turmoil  in  Thailand  spread  to  sev-  I 

eral  neighboring  economies  with  outwardly  similar  features  at  similar  ^ 

stages  of  development:  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines.  This  ] 

contagion  took  the  form  of  declines  in  both  equity  and  currency  mar-  I 

kets.  Next,  Singapore  and  Taiwan,  concerned  about  the  competitive  1| 

effects  of  these  four  economies’  currency  depreciations,  decided  to  let  j 

their  currencies  float  rather  than  resist  the  speculative  pressure  build-  t 

ing  against  them.  By  October  the  contagion  was  affecting  Hong  Kong 
(whose  return  to  China  that  summer  had  already  increased  the  politi-  ^ 

cal  uncertainty  about  its  future),  putting  pressure  on  the  Hong  Kong  j 

dollar  and  sharply  depressing  local  stock  markets.  The  first  bout  of  < 

truly  global  contagion  then  ensued,  as  stock  markets  in  the  United  1 
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States  and  Europe  fell  sharply,  and  as  other  emerging  market 
economies  were  forced  to  raise  interest  rates  to  prevent  a  run  on  their 
currencies.  The  spread  of  the  crisis  to  Korea  and  further  deterioration 
in  Indonesia  led  to  a  severe  and  worsening  crisis  in  the  winter. 

Investor  sentiment  seemed  to  improve  by  Mjirch  1998,  as  the  Thai 
and  Korean  currencies  stabilized  and  Korea  successfully  converted  its 
short-term  bank  debt  into  longer  term  loans.  Also,  higher  interest 
rates  and  tighter  monetary  policy  in  Latin  America  following  the  Octo¬ 
ber  episode  helped  stabilize  investors’  confidence  in  that  region.  In 
April,  however,  several  negative  developments  led  to  a  new  loss  of 
investor  confidence.  Plimging  commodity  prices,  resulting  in  part  from 
the  deepening  recession  in  Asia,  hurt  a  wide  range  of  commodity 
exporters.  Oil  exporters  such  as  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Russia,  and 
Venezuela  were  hit  hard  by  plvmging  oil  prices.  Agricultural  exporters 
such  as  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  were  also 
affected,  as  the  crisis  in  Asia  and  abundant  global  supply  led  to  a  sharp 
fall  in  agricultural  prices.  Mineral  producers  such  as  Chile  and  Peru 
suffered  damage  as  well. 

Violence  in  May  surrounding  the  collapse  of  the  Suharto  regime  dev¬ 
astated  confidence  in  Indonesia  and  again  shook  confidence  in  the  rest 
of  East  Asia.  Currency  pressures  on  economies  as  far  removed  as 
South  Africa,  a  sharp  deterioration  of  business  conditions  in  Japan, 
and  the  continued  fall  of  the  yen  added  to  the  pessimism.  The  yen’s 
weakness  led  to  concern  that  China  might  devalue  its  currency  in 
response  and  that  the  Hong  Kong  pieg  would  collapse,  causing  another 
round  of  currency  depreciations  in  Asia.  However,  China  gave  assur¬ 
ances  that  it  would  not  devalue,  and  the  pegs  held.  These  adverse 
developments,  however,  led  to  another  round  of  sharp  declines  in 
emerging  market  equities  starting  in  May. 

Financial  turmoil  spread  next  to  Russia,  where  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  oil  (one  of  the  country’s  biggest  exports)  fed  a  growing  current 
accoimt  imbalance  in  an  economy  already  weakei  ad  by  inadequate  tax 
collection,  a  large  fiscal  imbalance  financed  by  short-term  ruble  debt, 
and  disappointment  at  the  slow  pace  of  structural  reform.  The  mani¬ 
festations  included  a  sharp  fall  in  the  Russi2m  stock  market,  specula¬ 
tive  pressure  on  the  ruble,  and  a  sharp  increase  in  the  interest  rate  on 
ruble-denominated  pubUc  debt.  Despite  negotiation  in  July  of  an  IMF 
package  aimed  at  reducing  the  fiscal  deficit,  the  Russian  government 
failed  to  restore  confidence.  It  proved  unable  to  implement  its  anticri¬ 
sis  program  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  the  legislature,  fix)m  power¬ 
ful  business  interests,  and  from  advocates  of  a  return  to  communism. 
The  deterioration  in  market  conditions  culminated  in  a  comprehensive 
breakdown  in  confidence  in  the  first  weeks  of  August. 

On  August  17  the  Russian  government,  faced  with  growing  losses  of 
foreign  reserves  triggered  by  capital  outflows,  decided  to  devalue  the 
ruble,  to  restructure  its  short-term  public  debt  unilaterally  in  a  form 
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Box  6-2.— Market-Based  (Arm's-Lecgth)  Versus  Relationship- 
Based  (Insider)  Finance  ’ 

Financial  economists  have  long  distiiigoishcd  between  market-  j 
based  and  relatiomdiip-based  financial  systems,  broadly  charac¬ 
terizing  the  Anglo-American  system  as  the  former  and  citing  many  ] 
Asian  economies  as  examples  of  the  latter  This  generalization  can  ^ 
provide  usefhl  insifdtts  for  understanding  Jean’s  persistent  hnan-  - 
dal  problems  as  well  as  the  crisis  in  East  Asian  emerging  maricets.  , 
tire  details,  however,  differ  widely  within  Asia.  In  Japan  the  best  i 
example  is  the  ‘‘main  bank”  relationship  that  many  established  ; 
I  firms  traditionally  have  with  their  primary  lenders.  In  Asian  | 
I  devrioping  countries  the  relationships  that  imderpinned  financial  , 
I  transactions  were  often  based  more  generally  on  persona)  or  polit-  j 
ical  connections.  Loans  fi*om  a  bank  to  an  afi^at^  firm  are  called  i 
connected  lending;  loans  guided  by  the  government  are  called  | 
directed  lending.  | 

Altnough  securities  markets  are  more  important  in  market-  j 
based  systems,  commercial  banks  are  prominent  in  both  systems.  \ 
A  crucial  distinction  concerns  the  roles  that  they  play.  In  a  market-  | 
based  system,  banks  are  one  of  many  sources  of  external  finance  | 
for  firma.  Ihey  compete  with  bond  and  commercial  paper  markets, 
along  with  .markets  for  equity,  to  provide  funds  to  companies.  In 
such  a  system,  bank  loans  are  typically  provided  through  arm’s- 
length  market  transactions.  Loans  are  contracted  for  specific 
periods,  and  interest  rates  are  competitively  determined  on  the 
basis  of  independent  assessments  of  risk. 

A  decade  ago,  economists  commonly  emphasized  the  benefits 
that  were  thought  to  result  firom  a  relationship- based  system.  It 
was  aigued  that  main  banks  in  Japan,  for  example,  were  better  able 
to  distingiush  between  temporazy  and  fundamental  problems  when 
affiliated  firms  got  into  financial  trouble.  They  could  therefore  continue 
to  l^id  to  those  firms  whose  problems  were  only  tempoiary,  under 
circumstances  where  impatient,  maricet-based  financial  systems 
wovild  be  unable  to  tdl  the  difference,  and  therefore  could  not  lend. 

It  was  also  argued  that  relationship  banking  improved  young 
firms’  access  to  funds.  In  market-based  systems,  competition  | 


that  implied  material  default,  and  to  impose  a  90-day  moratorium  on 
private  sector  payments  of  foreign  liabilities.  These  decisions  led  to  a 
profound  financial  crisis,  which  in  turn  sparked  a  dramatic  spread  of 
investor  pessimism  to  Latin  America  and  other  emerging  markets  and 
a  sharp  downturn  in  equity  markets  in  the  United  States  and  other 
industrial  countries.  The  contagious  spread  of  turmoil  from  Russia  to 
Brazil  and  other  Latin  American  countries  arguably  signaled  a  degree 
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Box  ^2.— continued 

limited  a  bank’s  ability  to  take  chances,  since  nothi.'ig  prevented 
its  competitors  from  subsequently  stealing  its  customers  if  busi-  l 
ness  went  well.  In  relationship-based  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
long-term  relationships  promised  handsome  payoffs  for  banks  ; 
from  those  firms  that  succeeded. 

Some  credited  this  financial  system  with  promoting  'iie  Asian  i 
economies’  hi^  rates  of  investment  and  growth.  But  along  with  their  I 
strengths,  relationship-based  s^'stems  also  possess  weaknesses,  | 
which  the  Asian  crisis  has  now  exposed.  Relationship-based  sys-  ; 
terns  neglect  the  information  encapsulated  in  market  prices.  This  j 
information,  the  product  of  numerous  independent  assessments  of  | 
profitability  and  risk,  possibly  becomes  more  important  as  ! 
economies  develop  and  attractive  opportuiiities  for  further  invest-  ' 
ment  become  relatively  more  scarce.  Relationship-based  systems  ! 
might  also  foster  the  corruption  and  abuse  that  have  bewme  ; 
known  as  “crony  capitalism.”  i 

Long-term  banking  relationships  create  value  when  they  facili-  ^ 
tate  the  transfer  of  funds  to  profitable  firms  that  are  either  young  j 
or  temporarily  distressed.  Perhaps  they  are  also  unavoidable  if  an  ; 
ineffective  legal  system  forces  investors  to  maintain  seme  type  of 
control  to  prevent  their  funds  fix)m  being  misused.  'They  destroy 
value,  however,  when  they  misallccate  resources.  j 

The  Asian  crisis  seems  to  offer  numerous  examples  of  such  | 
misallocation.  Borrowers  that  should  have  been  foreclosed  upon,  j 
or  at  least  cut  off  from  further  lending,  were  allowed  to  continue  ; 
borrowing,  which  increased  their  losses  and  those  of  their  | 
banks.  Lack  of  transparency  in  financing  practices  may  have  J 
enabled  bankers  and  corporate  managers,  shielded  from  market  ! 
constraints,  to  invest  in  pursuit  of  personal  priorities  rather  j 
than  in  their  firm’s  best  interest.  It  appears.,  for  example,  that  j 
some  Asian  firms,  unchecked  by  external  market  discipline.  { 
developed  excess  capacity  in  industries  such  as  steel  and  elec-  ■ 
tronics.  Many  Asian  economies  are  currently  struggling  tc  over¬ 
come  the  adverse  real  consequences  of  these  misguided  financial 
decisions.  I 


of  financial  panic,  as  investors  apparently  withdrew  capital  indiscrim¬ 
inately  from  most  emerging  market  economies  regardless  of  their 
strength.  This  sharp  loss  of  confidence  may  have  partly  originated  in 
the  perception  that  the  IMF  had  few  resources  left,  or  that  it  v/as  not 
willing  to  use  them  to  rescue  a  country  that  until  then  had  been 
considered  “too  important  to  fail.”  If  this  is  the  case,  it  appears  that 
investors  drew  the  wrong  lesson  from  the  IMF’s  enforcement  of 
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I  Box  6-2.— Market'Based  (Ann’s-Lecgth)  Versus  Relationship- 
Based  (Insider)  Finance 

Financial  economists  have  long  distingaishod  between  market- 
based  and  relationship-based  financial  systems,  broadly  charac-  ' 
terizing  the  Anglo-Aniencan  s>stem  as  the  former  and  citing  ntany  j 
Asian  economies  as  examples  of  the  latter  This  generalization  can  i 
provide  useful  insights  for  understanding  Japinn’s  persistent  1 

dal  problems  as  well  as  the  crisis  in  East  Asian  emerging  markets.  1 
TTie  details,  however,  differ  widely  within  Asia.  In  Japan  the  best  j 
example  is  the  “main  bank”  relationaiup  that  many  established  j 
firms  traditionally  have  writb  their  primary  lenders.  In  Asian  i 
I  developing  utuntries  the  relationships  that  underpinned  financial  j 
transactions  were  often  based  more  generally  on  personal  or  polit-  | 
ical  connections.  Loans  from  a  bank  to  an  affiliated  firm  arc  called  ; 
connected  lending;  loans  guided  by  tlie  government  are  ‘:alled 
directed  lending. 

I  Altnough  securities  msu'kets  are  more  impoitant  in  market-  j 
based  systems,  commerdai  banks  are  prominent  in  both  systems.  ! 
A  crucial  distinction  ooocems  the  roles  that  tliey  play,  in  a  market-  | 
based  system,  banks  are  one  of  many  sources  of  external  finance  j 
for  firms.  Hiey  compete  with  bond  and  commerdai  paper  markets,  ; 
along  with  markets  for  equity,  to  prcdde  funds  to  companies.  In  j 
such  a  system,  bank  loans  are  typically  provided  through  arm’s-  \ 
length  market  transactions.  Loans  are  contracted  for  specific  ' 
periods,  and  interest  rates  are  competitively  determined  on  the  i 
basis  of  independent  assessments  of  risk. 

A  decade  ago,  economists  commonly  emphasized  the  benefits  ; 
that  were  thought  to  result  from  a  relationship- based  system.  It  I 
was  argued  that  main  banks  in  Japan,  for  example,  were  better  able  ^ 
to  distinguish  betw'een  temporary  and  fundamental  problems  when 
affiliated  firms  got  into  finandal  trouble,  'lliey  could  therefore  continue 
to  lend  to  those  firms  whose  problems  were  cniy  tempoiary,  under 
drcumstances  where  impatient,  market-based  financial  systerris 
would  be  unable  to  tell  the  difference,  and  therefore  could  not  lend. 

It  was  also  argued  that  relationship  banking  improved  young 
I  firms’  access  to  funds.  In  market-based  systems,  competition 


that  implied  material  default,  and  to  impo.se  a  9()-day  moratorium  on 
private  sector  payments  of  foreign  liabilities.  The.se  decisions  led  to  a 
profound  financial  crisis,  which  in  turn  sparked  a  dramatic  spread  of 
investor  pessimism  to  Latin  Anierica  and  other  emerging  markets  and 
a  sharp  downturn  in  equity  markets  in  the  United  States  and  other 
industrial  countries.  The  contagious  spread  of  turmoil  from  Ku.ssia  to 
Brazil  and  other  Latin  American  countries  arguably  signaled  a  degret 
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j  limited  a  bank's  ability  to  take  chances,  since  noth  '  l;  pr**vjnuci 
I  its  competitors  from  subsequently  st<»aling  itf'  f'ustomers  if  busj- 
I  ness  went  well.  In  relationship-based  .systems,  on  the  oi  ner  hanil. 
j  long-term  relationships  promised  handsome  pavoffv  for  h;»iiks 
1  from  those  firms  that  succeeded. 

I  Some  credited  this  financial  s>stem  witn  oremoiin^'  .no  n 
;  economies’  high  rates  of  investment  and  growth,  but  along  with  their  : 
I  strengths,  relationship-based  systems  also  po.«Jsess  w'lknesse.*;. 

[  which  the  Asian  crisis  has  now  e.xposed.  i<claiionship-h  iSt'<i  sys- 
I  terns  neglect  the  information  encapsulated  in  marke.  pii^-es.  This 
information,  the  product  of  numerous  independent  ass'^s.-.menis  of  , 
I  profitability  and  risk,  possibly  becomes  more  important  a.< 

I  economies  develop  and  attractive  opportunities  fo"  further  invest- 
}  ment  become  relatively  more  scarce.  Relationship-based  systems  , 
!  might  also  foster  the  comiptior*  and  abuse  that  have  ho'Xjme 
known  as  “crony  capitalism.” 

I  Long-term  banking  relationships  create  value  w  hen  tl.ev  fo-  ili- 
I  tate  the  transfer  of  funds  to  profitable  firms  that  are  eithtr  young 
I  or  temporarily  distressed.  Perhaps  they  are  also  una  voidable  if  an 
I  ineffective  legal  system  forces  investors  to  maintain  .•soin"  type  of 
j  control  to  prevent  their  funds  from  being  misused.  I  hey  de<t  ro.v 
value,  however,  when  they  misallocate  resot.mce.s. 

I  The  Asian  crisis  seems  to  offer  numerous  examples  oi  such 
j  misallocation.  Borrowers  that  should  'nave  beer»  forecios  ‘  J  epon 
I  or  at  least  cut  off  from  further  ’ending,  were  allowevi  to  centini  e 
,  borrowing,  which  increased  their  losses  and  tho-so  of  thoT 
j  banks.  Lack  of  transparency  in  financing  practucit  n.;iy  liave 
j  enabled  bankers  and  corporate  managers,  shieldttd  frc-m  nuirkel 
I  constraints,  to  invest  in  pursuit  of  personal  prioritie.'-  rail  er 
than  in  their  firm’s  best  interest.  !t  appears,  for  exami.li-,  'hat 
j  some  Asian  firms,  unchecked  by  exiernal  market  discipline. 

I  leveloped  excess  capacity  in  industries  such  a.s  .iri.J  *‘1'  .• 

,  tronics.  Many  Asian  economies  are  currently  struggling  t.  !>ver- 
I  come  the  adverse  real  consequences  of  these  mi.sguuu  d  (man'  iai 
decisions. 


of  financial  panic,  as  investors  apparently  witiidreu  .rvhscriin- 

inately  from  most  emerging  market  economies  u  gat  -  '  -tu'i:- 

strength.  This  sharp  loss  of  confidence  ma>  have  p.trilv  •la  n-U'd  in 
the  perception  that  the  IMF  had  few  re.■^ourl e.-  (<1*.  m  ha.  n  v  nat 
willing  to  use  them  to  rescue  a  country  tliat  nnul  he:.  i  a. .  n 
considered  “too  important  to  fail."  If  this  is  the  '.a.-e,  i;  ipn.  .us  that 
investors  drew  the  wrong  lesson  from  the  1MF>  ■  nnu 1 1  ll!••^t  i.f 


conditionality  in  the  face  of  unsound  Russian  macroeconomic  policies. 
The  loss  of  confidence  may  also  have  been  partly  caused  by  the  percep¬ 
tion  that  other  countries  might  follow  Russia  down  the  path  of  unilat¬ 
eral  default,  debt  moratoria,  and  capital  controls. 

Although  the  major  Latin  American  economies  were  structurally 
much  stronger  than  the  Russian  economy,  investors  now  sought  to 
avoid  risk  everywhere.  Emerging  market  sovereign  spreads  (Box  6-4) 
over  U.S.  Treasuries  rose  to  about  1,500  basis  points  (15  percentage 
points)  by  September  (Chart  6-2).  In  all  probability  this  signaled  an 

I  Box  6-3.— The  Asian  Growth  Model  in  Pen^>ective  | 

Hie  Asian  crisis  cau^t  most  analysts  by  surprise.  Some  had 
weumed  of  economic  policy  flaws  in  Asia,  but  few  expected  them 
even  to  produce  a  sharp  slowdown,  and  no  one  predicted  the 
profotmd  crisis  that  actually  materialized.  Until  recently  many 
observers  thou^t  that  the  East  Asian  countries  possessed  the 
strong  economic  fundamentals  and  structural  characteristics 
necessary  for  sustained  long-run  growth. 

If  structural  weaknesses  in  the  Asian  economic  system  lie  at  the 
origin  of  the  crisis,  as  many  observers  contend,  a  natural  question 
is  why  the  crisis  occurred  when  it  did.  One  hypothesis  is  that  coun¬ 
tries  pass  through  natural  stages  of  economic  development,  and 
that  the  Asian  financial  system,  based  on  such  practices  as  rela¬ 
tionship  banking,  is  better  suited  to  countries  in  the  early  stag^. 
After  all,  financial  intermediation  by  banks  (even  in  the  context  of 
relationship  banking)  is  a  tremendous  step  to  take  for  countries 
where  firms  are  used  to  financing  all  investment  out  of  family  sav¬ 
ings  or  retained  earnings.  Relationship  banking  may  mimic  the 
close  ties  of  extended  family  lending  and  thus  ease  the  transition 
to  a  more  arm’s-length  financial  system.  Moreover,  as  long  as 
growth  is  rapid,  high  leverage  (that  is,  a  high  ratio  of  debt  to  equity) 
is  sustainable.  But  when  growth  slows,  the  financial  system  needs 
to  adapt,  and  firms  need  to  reduce  their  high  leverage. 

Some  slowdown  in  East  Asia’s  growth  was  probably  inevitable 
at  some  point,  after  the  breakneck  growth  of  the  preceding 
decades,  for  the  simple  reason  that  economic  convergence  served 
as  one  of  the  driving  forces  of  that  growth.  An  economy  that  starts 
out  behind  the  world  leaders  in  income  per  capita  can  close  part  of 
the  gap  over  time  by  growing  more  rapidly,  provided  of  course  such 
fundamentals  as  an  outward  orientation  and  investment  in  physi-  ! 
cal  and  human  capital  are  in  place.  Ckmvergence  occurs  for  two  | 
reasons:  the  high  rate  of  return  on  capital  in  labor-abundant 
economies,  and  the  opportunity  to  emulate  the  most  advanced 
technology  and  management  practices  of  the  leaders.  But  as  the 
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extreme  rise  in  investor  risk  aversion,  and  large-scale  flight  from 
emerging  markets  and  other  risky  investments  in  favor  of  “safe 
havens,”  notably  U.S.  Treasury  bills.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  liquidity,  together  with  attempts  to  unwind  highly  leveraged 
positions,  added  to  pressure  on  the  prices  of  a  wide  range  of  risky 
assets.  As  described  in  Chapter  2,  capital  markets  within  industrial 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  were  also  affected  by  the  flight 
to  qua!ity:  as  yields  on  safe  government  securities  fell,  the  spread  of 
high-yield  securities  (junk  bonds)  over  Treasuries  increa.sed  sharply. 


Box  SS.— continued 

income  gap  closes,  this  impetus  to  growth  diminishes.  Economies 
encounter  diminishing  returns  to  capital,  limits  on  labor  supply 
growth  from  rural-to-urban  migration,  and  infrastructure  con¬ 
straints.  Also,  ac  they  draw  closer  to  the  technological  frontier, 
they  have  less  to  learn  from  those  who  have  gone  before.  Japan 
had  achieved  convergence  by  the  1980s,  and  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  by  the  1990s.  Korea  and  the  others  still  had  some  way 
to  go— a  very  long  way  in  some  cases.  Nevertheless,  the  basic 
principle  remains  that  the  smaller  the  remaining  gap,  the  less 
the  foixes  of  convergence  contribute  to  further  growth. 

One  controversial  view  is  that  East  Asia’s  growth  from  the 
beginning  had  more  to  do  with  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  production— both  labor,  through  increased  labor  force  par¬ 
ticipation  rates,  and  capital,  due  to  very  high  investment  rates— 
than  with  growth  in  the  productivity  of  these  factors.  Some 
studies  have  found  only  modest  underlying  growth  rates  of  mul¬ 
tifactor  productivity  (a  measure  of  increased  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  all  factors,  resulting  in  part  from  technological  progress).  If 
this  vdew  is  correct,  it  means  that  East  Asia’s  high  growth  rates 
were  not  sustainable  in  the  long  run,  give-  that  the  rate  of 
employment  growth  must  at  some  point  decline,  and  given  an 
expected  reduction  in  the  rate  of  investment.  However,  even  this 
view  implies  at  worst  a  gradual  slowdown  of  growth,  not  the  sud¬ 
den  and  severe  crisis  that  occurred. 

The  answer  to  why  the  East  Asian  crisis  struck  when  it  did  is 
thus  probably  a  complex  one.  As  discussed  below,  it  appears  that, 
around  mid-1997,  the  factors  working  to  produce  an  eventual  slow¬ 
down  in  growth  interacted  in  unfortunate  ways  with  existing 
financial  sector  weaknesses,  excessive  corporate  leverage,  finan¬ 
cial  fragility  resulting  from  poorly  designed  capital  market  liberal¬ 
ization,  foreign  indebtedness,  a  slowdown  in  export  markets,  wors¬ 
ening  terms  of  trade,  and  the  development  of  overcapacity  in  many 
sectors.  The  crisis  was  the  result. 
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Box  6-4.— Sovereign  Spreads  in  Emerging  Markets 

The  Asian  crisis  has  introduced  into  popular  parlance  a  number 
of  terms  formerly  encountered  only  in  arcane  financial  discussions 
among  bankers  and  economists.  One  of  these  is  “sovereign  spread." 
A  simple  definition  of  sovereign  spread  is  the  difference  between 
yields  on  bonds  issued  by  the  government  of  one  country  (for 
example,  an  emerging  market  country)  and  those  (safe)  bonds 
issued  by  the  government  of  a  major  industrial  country.  The  yield 
in  question  is  the  yield  to  maturity,  or  the  rate  of  return  earned  by 
holding  the  bond  until  it  matures  (including  all  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  payments),  and  the  bonds  being  compared  must  be  of  the 
same  maturity  and  currency  denomiriation  for  the  comparison  to 
be  valid. 

Using  the  prices  of  bonds  issued  by  governments  in  emerging 
market  economies,  one  can  measure  the  implicit  risk  premium 
that  the  market  demands  to  compensate  for  the  extra  default  risk 
entailed  in  holding  a  bond  fium  a  particular  emerging  market. 
(Default  risk  is  the  risk  that  the  debtor  will  fail  to  pay  all  principal 
and  interest  on  its  obligation  on  time.  The  bonds  of  the  major 
industrial  country  governments  are  considered  to  carry  little  or  no 
default  risk.)  The  sovereign  spread  on  foreign  currency-denomi¬ 
nated  bonds  measures  only  the  defavilt  risk  of  a  country's  obliga¬ 
tions— not  currency  risk,  because  payments  are  to  be  made  in 
foreign  currency. 

During  the  periods  of  extreme  market  turbulence  following  the 
Mexican  peso  crisis  in  1994  and  the  Russian  default  in  1998,  sov¬ 
ereign  spreads  rose  sharply.  In  the  latter  episode  these  spreads 
reached  about  1,500  basis  points  by  mid-September  (Chart  6-2). 
Estimates  of  the  default  probabilities  incorporated  in  emerging 
maiimt  bond  prices  can  be  derived  fairly  easily  from  their  sover¬ 
eign  spreads,  given  the  assumption  that  U.S.  government  bonds 
are  default  risk-firee.  At  their  height,  these  spreads  implied  very 
hi^  default  probabilities  for  many  coimtries,  leading  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  either  that  markets  were  exceptionally  pessimistic  or  that 
investors  were  becoming  exceedm^  risk  averse. 

A  second  interesting  comparison  relates  to  the  difference  in 
yields  on  dollar-  and  local  currency-denominated  bonds.  As  long  as 
the  default  risk  on  these  bonds  is  the  same,  this  differential  mea¬ 
sures  the  market’s  assessment  of  currency  risk,  that  is,  the  risk 
deriving  from  changes  in  the  international  value  of  the  currency. 
Interestingly,  even  under  most  “fixed"  exchange  rate  rctgimes,  a 
positive  currency  risk  premium  can  be  obse-rv'ed,  suggesting  that 
investors  expect  a  devaluation  at  some  point  or  that  they  require 
an  implicit  “insurance”  premium  to  compensate  for  that  possibility. 
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Chart  6-2  Pfcatvd  Risk  and  ths  Sprssd  on  Emsrging  Marfcst  Bonds 

The  risk  premium  on  emergirrg  market  borrds  shot  up  between  March  arvj  September 

1998.  Spreads  subsequentty  declined,  then  rose  again  following  BraziTs  devaluation. 

Sinppad  spTMd  over  Treasunee  (Oass  poinie) 


Even  the  spreads  between  TVeasuries  and  high-grade  corporate  bonds 
rose  to  some  extent,  reflecting  the  generalized  increase  in  risk  aversion. 
The  huge  lo^s  and  near-collapse  of  a  prominent  hedge  fund  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  panic.  By  early  October  there  were  hints  of  a  generalized 
global  credit  crunch:  rising  spreads  on  the  entire  range  of  bond  instru¬ 
ments  from  high-quality  corporate  bonds  to  junk  bonds  and  emerging 
market  sovereign  instruments;  an  interruption  of  access  to  internation¬ 
al  capital  markets  for  most  emerging  economies;  a  drying  up  of  bond 
financing  in  all  emerging  markets  and  a  shrinkage  in  new  bond  issues 
in  industrial  countries;  evidence  of  a  tightening  offending  standards  by 
commercial  banks  in  the  United  States;  a  slowdown  in  reported 
earnings  growth;  and  a  contraction  in  stock  markets  worldwide. 

However,  by  the  middle  of  November,  conditions  in  international  and 
domestic  capital  markets  had  improved  noticeably,  thanks  to  a  number 
of  positive  developments: 

•  The  Administration,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1,  took  the  lead  in 
proposing  a  comprehensive  set  of  steps  to  contain  and  resolve  the  cri¬ 
sis.  These  proposals  included  measiures  to  support  growth  in  the 
industrial  coimtries,  as  well  as  policy  reforms  in  emerging  markets  to 
promote  their  recovery;  creation  of  a  precautionary  facility  within  the 
IMF  to  support  countries  subject  to  speculative  pressures  despite 
good  economic  fundamentals;  measures  to  support  the  accelerated 
systemic  restructuring  of  Asian  banks  and  corporations;  significant 
increases  in  the  support  by  multilateral  financial  institutions  of 
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social  safety  nets  in  the  crisis  countries;  increases  in  trade  finsuicing 
to  the  affected  countries;  and  reform  of  the  international  financial 
system  architecture  to  make  it  less  crisis  prone. 

•  On  October  30  the  leaders  of  the  Group  of  Seven  (G-7)  nations 
(Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States)  issued  a  joint  statement  affirming  their  strong 
commitment  to  growth  and  the  resolution  of  the  crisis;  endorsing 
the  U.S.  proposal  for  an  enhanced  IMF  facility  to  provide  contingent 
short-term  lines  of  credit  for  countries  pursuing  strong,  IMF- 
approved  policies;  presenting  concrete  proposals  to  implement  ini¬ 
tial  reforms  to  the  system;  and  laying  out  areas  for  further  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  effort  to  strengthen  the  international  financial 
architecture.  The  G-7  finance  ministers  and  central  bank  governors 
issued  a  more  detailed  statement  that  same  day. 

•  The  Federal  Reserve  reduced  the  Federal  funds  rate  three  times:  at 
the  end  of  September,  in  mid-October,  and  again  in  mid-November. 
These  moves  helped  restore  confidence  and  liquidity.  Interest  rate 
reductions  in  a  number  of  other  industrial  countries,  including 
Canada,  Japan,  and  most  of  the  European  countries,  significantly 
eased  monetary  conditions  in  the  world  economy. 

•  In  October  the  Ck>ngress  approved  an  $18  billion  funding  package 
for  the  IMF,  opening  the  way  for  about  $90  billion  of  usable 
resources  to  be  provided  by  all  IMF  members  to  the  liquidity- 
strapped  institution. 

•  In  November,  negotiations  leading  to  an  IMF-led  support  and  stabi¬ 
lization  package  for  Brazil  were  concluded.  The  G-7  and  13  other 
countries  agreed  to  support  this  country’s  adjustment  efforts. 

•  Japan  passed  legislation  to  address  the  problems  of  its  banking  sec¬ 
tor,  and  the  Japanese  government  proposed  a  supplemental  fiscal 
package,  restoring  some  confidence  in  Asian  markets. 

•  The  yen  appreciated  sharply  in  October,  reducing  the  risk  of  a  deval¬ 
uation  by  China  that  might  have  led  to  another  round  of  devalua¬ 
tions  in  Asia.  The  stronger  yen  will  also  stimulate  the  exports  of 
other  East  Asian  covmtries  to  Japan  and  third-country  markets, 
although  it  will  raise  debt-service  costs  for  East  Asian  countries  that 
have  large  amounts  of  yen-denominated  debt. 

•  In  mid-November  the  leaders  of  the  member  nations  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific  Economic  Ckwperation  embraced  a  comprehensive  strategy  to 
accelerate  recovery  and  restart  growth.  They  undertook  commitments 
to  pursue  prudent,  growth-oriented  macroeconomic  policies,  strengthen 
domestic  financial  institutions,  and  further  liberalize  trade  and 
investment.  The  crisis-affected  countries  reaffirmed  the  importance  of 
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restructuring  the  corporate  and  financial  sectors  to  help  revitalize  the 
private  sector.  These  countries  also  committed  themselves  to  building 
and  strengthening  social  safety  nets  to  protect  the  poor  and  economi¬ 
cally  dislocated,  with  support  from  the  multilateral  development 
banks  and  the  international  community. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  CRISIS 

Identifying  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  Asian  crisis  has  engendered 
heated  debate.  Countries  that  experienced  currency  and  debt  crises  in 
the  past,  such  as  the  Latin  American  countries  in  the  1980s,  typically 
shared  several  common  characteristics.  These  included  large  budget 
deficits  and  a  large  public  debt,  high  inflation  as  a  result  of  monetiza¬ 
tion  of  those  deficits,  slow  economic  growth,  and  low  saving  and  invest¬ 
ment  rates.  (A  deficit  is  said  to  be  monetized  when  the  central  bank 
finances  it  by  printing  additional  currency.)  In  Asia,  in  contrast,  most 
of  the  economies  engulfed  by  the  crisis  had  enjoyed  low  budget  deficits, 
low  public  debt,  single-digit  inflation  rates,  rapid  economic  growth,  and 
hi^  saving  and  investment  rates. 

The  absence  of  the  macroeconomic  imbalances  tjrpical  of  past  crises 
has  led  some  to  argue  that  the  Asian  crisis  was  not  due  to  problems 
with  the  economic  fundamentals.  These  analysts  contend  that  the 
crisis  represented  an  essentially  irrational  but  nevertheless  self-fulfill¬ 
ing  panic,  akin  to  a  bank  run,  fueled  by  hot  money  and  fickle  interna¬ 
tional  investors.  (See  Box  6-5  for  a  discussion  of  domestic  bank  runs.) 
Although  speculative  capital  flight  certainly  exacerbated  the  crisis,  it 
is  now  commonly  agreed  that,  along  with  their  many  strong  fimda- 
mentals,  the  East  Asian  crisis  economies  also  shared  some  severe 
structural  distortions  and  institutional  weaknesses.  These  viilnerabilities 
eventually  led  to  the  crisis  in  the  summer  of  1997. 

First,  connected  lending  and,  at  times,  corrupt  credit  practices  ren¬ 
dered  the  financial  sectors  of  the  crisis  economies  fragile.  Loans  were 
often  politically  directed  to  favored  firms  and  sectors.  In  addition,  reg¬ 
ulation  and  supervision  of  banking  systems  were  notably  weak,  emd 
implicit  or  explicit  guarantees  that  the  government  would  bail  out 
financial  institutions  in  trouble  created  moral  hazard  (see  Box  6-5). 
These  weaknesses  contributed  to  a  lending  boom  and  overinvestment 
in  projects  and  sectors,  especially  real  estate  and  certain  other  sectors 
not  exposed  to  international  competition,  that  were  risky  and  had  low 
profitability;  excess  capacity  also  accumulated  in  some  sectors  whose 
goods  were  internationally  traded.  Before  the  crisis,  speculative  pur¬ 
chases  of  assets  in  fixed  supply  fed  an  asset  price  bubble  in  some 
economies,  with  equity  and  real  estate  prices  rising  beyond  levels  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  fundamentals.  Poor  corporate  governance  and  what  has 
come  to  be  called  “crony  capitalism”  fed  the  distortions  in  the  system 
and  fueled  the  investment  boom.  Domestic  and  international  capital 


Box  6-5.— Moral  Hazard  in  Financial  Institutionit 

Moral  hazard  is  a  key  concept  in  the  economics  of  asymmetric 
information,  the  study  of  transactions  in  which  buyers  and  sellers 
differ  in  their  access  to  relevant  information.  In  general  terms, 
moral  hazard  occurs  whenever  economic  actors  covered  by  some 
form  of  insiirance  pursue  riskier  behavior  as  a  consequence. 

Examples  of  moral  hazard  abound;  insured  homeowners,  for 
instance,  are  more  likely  to  build  homes  in  a  flood  plain  or  in  areas 
prone  to  wildfires,  and  less  likely  to  install  alarms  and  antitheft 
systems;  insured  drivers  might  drive  more  recklessly.  If  insurers 
can  observe  such  behavior,  they  can  penalize  it  through  higher 
premiums.  But  if  they  cannot,  they  may  try  to  regulate  their 
clients’  behavior  and  make  sure  that  the  client  bears  a  portion  of 
any  losses.  Sometimes  these  strategies  are  enough  to  mitigate 
moral  hazard,  but  in  extreme  cases  moral  hazard  may  cause  insur¬ 
ance  markets  to  disappear  entirely. 

Banks  are  subject  to  a  rather  unique  risk  that  both  requires 
insurance  and  creates  moral  hazard.  The  risk  is  that  a  banks 
depositors  might  suddenly,  with  or  without  good  reason,  lose  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  institution  and  seek  to  withdraw  their  funds  en 
masse.  Given  that  most  of  the  assets  of  any  bank  are  tied  up  in 
loans  to  clients,  even  a  well-managed  bank  will  quickly  exhaust  its 
cash  reserves  in  the  face  of  such  a  nm.  And  any  attempt  to  liqui¬ 
date  its  other  assets  prematurely  will  diminish  their  value.  Thus, 
even  strong  banks  can  fail  if  a  bank  run  occurs,  and  the  failure  of 
one  bank  can  cause  runs  on  others. 

Banks,  of  course,  play  a  pivotal  role  in  all  modem  economies,  not 
only  through  their  intermediation  between  saving  and  investment, 
but  also  through  their  ooeration  of  the  economy’s  payments  system. 


liberalization  may  have  aggravated  the  original  distortions  by  allowing 
banks  and  firms  to  borrow  more  money  at  lower  rates  in  international 
capital  markets. 

In  Thailand,  restrictions  on  entry  into  banking  led  to  the  growth  of 
unregulated,  nonbank  finance  companies,  whose  excessive  borrowing 
intensified  the  real  estate  boom.  Liberalization  of  international  capital 
restrictions,  for  example  through  the  establishment  of  the  Bangkok 
International  Banking  Facility,  enabled  Thai  banks  and  firms  to 
borrow  heavily  abroad,  in  foreign  currency,  at  very  short  maturities. 
No  fewer  than  56  of  these  heavily  indebted  finance  companies  were  in 
distress  even  before  the  crisis  and  were  eventually  closed  after  the 
crisis  broke. 

In  Korea,  excessive  investment  was  concentrated  among  the 
chaebols,  the  large  conglomerates  that  dominate  the  economy.  The 
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Box  6^.— continued 

Most  governments  therefore  provide  both  a  system  of  deposit  insur-  j 
ance,  to  discourage  bank  runs,  and  lender-of-last-resort  facilities,  to  j 
assure  banks  ample  access  to  liquidity  in  emergencies.  In  addition, 
governments  frequently  rescue  troubled  financial  institutions  that  ; 
are  deemed  *100  big  to  fail,”  that  is,  whose  failure  could  do  damage  to  i 
the  broader  financial  system  or  provoke  a  run  on  other  institutions. 

By  reducing  the  risk  faced  by  banks,  however,  such  insurance  j 
medianiams  create  moral  hazard.  With  their  loans  largely  funded  | 
from  government-insured  deposits,  banks  have  an  incentive  to  . 
gamble  by  purdiasing  excessively  risky  assets.  When  things  turn  I 
out  well,  shareholders  reap  the  rewards;  if  things  timi  out  badly, 
the  government  bears  most  of  the  cost.  Bank  depositors  are  simi-  . 
laxly  subject  to  moral  hazard;  if  deposit  insurance  protects  them  ; 
from  loss  in  the  event  their  bank  fails,  they  have  little  incentive  to  ! 
monitor  the  bank’s  risk  taking. 

Insuiance  against  bank  runs  thus  comes  at  the  inevitable 
expense  of  increased  moral  hazard.  Even  so,  its  provision  may  still 
be  justified.  What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  either  implicit  or  explic¬ 
it  government  guarantees  call  for  effective  prudential  supervision 
and  r^ulation  of  banks  and  the  maintenance  of  strong  capital 
adequacy  standards  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  moral  hazard. 

In  East  Asia,  implicit  and  explicit  government  guarantees  were  j 
coupled  with  inadequate  prudential  supervision  and  regulation  of 
banking  systems.  Perceived  government  guarantees  may  have  | 
encouraged  foreign  investors  to  lend  more  to  Asian  banks  and  ; 
monitor  their  loans  less  carefully  than  they  would  have  otherwise. 
Moral  hazard  thus  contributed  to  Asian  banks’  excessive  borrowing 
'finm  abroad  and  excessively  risky  investing  at  home. 

chaebols’  control  of  financial  institutions,  together  with  government 
policies  of  directed  lending  to  favored  sectors,  led  to  overinvestment  in 
such  industries  as  automobiles,  steel,  shipbuilding,  and  semiconduc¬ 
tors.  By  early  1997,  well  before  the  crisis  hit  Korea,  7  of  the  30  main 
chaebols  were  effectively  bankrupt. 

In  Indonesia,  a  large  share  of  all  bank  credit  consisted  of  directed 
credit,  channeled  to  politically  privileged  firms  and  sectors. 
Although  Indonesia  had  already  suffered  a  banking  crisis  in  the 
early  1990s,  such  practices  remained  widespread.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  borrowing  was  in  foreign  currency  terms,  compounding 
debtors’  inability  to  repay  when  the  local  currency  depreciated.  A 
large  fraction  of  foreign  banks’  lending  to  Indonesia  was  not 
intermediated  through  the  domestic  banking  system  but  went  to 
firms  directly. 


Empirical  studies  confirm  that,  by  the  eve  of  the  crisis,  the  return  to 
capital  had  fallen  sharply  in  East  Asia  as  the  result  of  excessive  invest¬ 
ment.  Studies  document  a  rapid  buildup  of  fixed  assets  throughout 
Asia  between  1992  and  1996,  with  particularly  rapid  growth  in 
Indonesia  and  Thailand.  With  most  of  this  growth  financed  by  debt 
(especially  in  Korea  and  Thailand),  many  corporations  were  already 
heavily  leveraged  by  1996,  well  before  the  currency  crisis  increased  the 
burden  of  that  portion  of  the  debt  denominated  in  foreign  currency.  At 
the  same  time,  moderate  to  low  profitability  severely  impaired  the 
ability  of  many  Asian  firms  to  meet  their  interest  obligations.  In  Korea, 
the  average  debt-to-equity  ratio  of  the  top  30  chaebols  was  over  300 
percent  by  the  end  of  1996;  by  1997  the  return  on  invested  capital  was 
below  the  cost  of  capital  for  two-thirds  of  the  top  chaebols. 

In  spite  of  high  saving  rates,  the  investment  boom  in  East  Asia  led  to 
large  and  growing  ctxrrent  account  deficits,  financed  primarily  through 
the  accumulation  of  short-term,  foreign  currency-denominated,  and 
unhedged  liabilities  by  the  banking  system.  Exchange  rate  regimes 
entailing  semi-fixed  pegs  to  the  dollar  exacerbated  the  problem  in  two 
ways.  First,  as  the  U.S.  dollar  appreciated  between  1995  and  1997,  so 
did  the  semi-pegged  currencies.  This  worsened  the  trade  deficits  of 
those  economies  whose  currencies  were  closely  following  the  dollar. 
Second,  the  promise  of  relatively  fixed  exchange  rates  led  borrowers  to 
discount  the  possibility  of  a  future  devaluation,  and  thus  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  true  cost  of  foreign  capital.  Also,  although  budget  deficits 
were  low  in  most  of  the  region,  the  implicit  and  explicit  government 
guarantees  of  a  bailout  of  the  financial  system  in  a  crisis  implied  large 
and  growing  unfunded  public  liabilities,  which  only  emerged  once  the 
currency  crisis  had  triggered  a  wider  banking  crisis. 

Disturbances  originating  outside  of  East  Asia  made  these  economies 
still  more  vulnerable  to  crisis.  One  such  development  was,  for  several 
economies,  a  slowdown  of  export  growth  in  1996  and  a  worsening  of 
the  terms  of  trade,  partly  associated  with  a  slump  in  the  world  price  of 
semiconductors.  Another  was  the  persistent  stagnation  of  the  Japanese 
economy  throughout  the  1990s.  The  resulting  weakness  of  the  yen 
caused  an  appreciation  of  those  Asian  currencies  that  were  effectively 
pegged  to  the  dollar.  Yet  another  exogenous  event  was  the  emergence 
of  China  as  a  major  regional  competitor. 

In  1997  the  bubble  burst.  Stock  markets  dropped,  and  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  widespread  losses,  and  in  some  cases  outright  defaults, 
revealed  the  low  profitability  of  past  investment  projects.  Non¬ 
performing  loans,  already  on  the  rise  before  the  currency  crisis,  esca¬ 
lated,  threatening  many  financial  institutions  with  bankruptcy.  In 
addition,  the  firms,  banks,  and  investors  that  had  relied  heavily  on 
external  borrowing  were  left  with  a  large  stock  of  short-term,  foreign 
currency-denominated,  unhedged  foreign  debt  that  could  not  be  easily 
repaid.  The  ensuing  exchange  rate  crisis  intensified  this  problem,  as  the 
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fall  in  local  currencies  dramatically  increased  the  domestic  currency 
value  of  the  foreign-denominated  debt,  unleashing  further  financial 
pressures  on  banks  and  firms.  The  fi^  fall  of  currencies  was  intensified 
by  the  sudden  rush  of  firms,  banks,  and  investors  to  cover  their  previ¬ 
ously  unhedged  liabilities.  Thus,  accelerating  depreciation  aggravated 
the  original  foreign  currency  debt  problem,  creating  a  vicious  circle. 

Concern  among  investors  about  the  commitment  of  governments  to 
structural  reforms  heightened  their  uncertainty  about  policy,  con¬ 
tributing  to  massive  capital  outflows.  Although  problems  with  the  fun¬ 
damentals  likely  triggered  the  crisis,  currency  and  stock  markets  may 
also  have  overreacted,  with  panic,  herd  behavior,  and  a  generalized 
increase  in  risk  aversion  producing  a  sudden  reversal  of  capital  flows, 
exacerbating  the  crisis. 

The  sharp  reversal  of  capital  flows  to  East  Asia  in  the  second  half  of 
1997  is  clearly  evident  in  the  data.  Table  6-2  shows  that  net  private 
flows  to  five  Asian  crisis  coimtries  (Indonesia,  Korea,  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand),  which  had  averaged  $90  billion  per  year  in 
1995-96,  experienced  a  dramatic  turnabout  in  1997  to  a  net  outflow  of 
$1  billion.  This  sharp  reversal,  amoimting  to  about  10  percent  of  the 
combined  GDPs  of  these  countries,  took  place  entirely  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  as  foreign  investors  fled  and  international 
banks  sharply  contracted  their  short-term  loans.  Commercial  banks 


Table  6-2.  —  Five  Asian  Economies:  External  Financing 
(Billions  of  dollars) 


Item 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

(esti¬ 

mated) 

1999 

(pro¬ 

tected) 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE _ 

-41.0 

-54.6 

-263 

585 

43.2 

External  hnancmi.  net . .  . 

81.5 

100.6 

288 

-.5 

-1.2 

Private  flows,  net . 

79.0 

103.2 

-1.1 

-28.3 

^8 

Equity  investment,  net  - - 

15.9 

19.7 

3.6 

85 

18.7 

Direct  equity,  net  . . 

49 

5.8 

68 

6.4 

14.2 

Poitfolio  equity,  net _ 

11.0 

139 

-32 

21 

45 

Private  creditors,  net . . . . . 

631 

835 

-47 

-368 

-234 

Commercial  banks,  net  ....  _  .. 

53.2 

653 

-25.6 

-35.0 

-18.8 

Nonbanks,  net ..  _  _  .._  — 

9.9 

18.2 

21.0 

-1.7 

4.6 

Offcial  flows,  net . 

2.5 

-26 

299 

278 

3.5 

International  financial  institutions _ 

-3 

-20 

22.1 

216 

-2.0 

Bilateral  creditors  . 

2.9 

-.6 

7.9 

61 

5.5 

Resident  lendin(/other.  net . 

-265 

-26.8 

-350 

-16.9 

-14.9 

Reserves  eicluoin(  (oM '  . . . 

-140 

-193 

32.5 

-411 

-27.0 

'  Minus  si|n  indicates  increase. 

Note  Countries  are  Indonesia.  Malaysia.  Philippines.  South  Korea,  and  Thailand. 
Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  ^  roundini 
Source  Institute  of  International  Finance. 


withdrew  $26  billion  in  1997.  Although  equity  investments  also  lost 
value  in  1997,  the  decisions  by  international  commercial  banks  not  to 
roll  over  their  loans  to  Indonesia,  Korea,  and  Thailand  worsened  the 
financial  crisis  and  the  currency  collapse.  It  is  estimated  that  net  pri¬ 
vate  outflows  in  1998  were  even  larger  than  in  1997,  amounting  to 
some  $28  billion,  driven  again  by  large-scale  bank  withdrawals. 

The  drastic  reversal  of  capital  flows  required  a  wrenching  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  current  accounts  of  the  affected  countries.  Deficits  in  the 
current  account  (the  aggregate  of  goods  and  services  trade,  investment 
income,  and  transfer  transactions)  can  only  be  sustained  as  long  as  for¬ 
eign  lending  is  available  to  finance  them.  The  withdrawal  of  that 
financing  therefore  resulted  in  higher  domestic  interest  rates,  depreci¬ 
ated  currencies,  and  a  sharp  economic  contraction,  producing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  decline  in  imports  and  an  abrupt  about-face  in  the  current 
account  from  deficit  toward  surplus.  The  aggregate  current  account 
balance  of  the  five  crisis  countries  moved  frnm  a  deficit  of  $55  billion  in 
1996  to  one  of  only  $26  billion  in  1997  (with  most  of  the  adjustment  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year)  and  an  estimated  surplus  of  $59  billion  in 
1998.  As  private  capital  flows  have  fallen  sharply,  the  role  of  financing 
external  obligations  has  been  transferred  to  the  official  sector  (the  IMF 
and  other  multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral  official  creditors)  and  to  for¬ 
eign  reserves.  Whereas  in  1996  the  five  Asian  countries  made  small 
net  transfers  to  official  creditors,  in  1997  and  1998  they  received  net 
official  flows  of  $30  billion  and  $28  billion,  respectively.  Moreover, 
whereas  in  1995  and  1996  net  private  inflows  in  excess  of  current 
account  imbalances  led  to  sharp  increases  in  the  five  countries’  foreign 
exchange  reserves,  the  turnaround  of  capital  flows  in  1997  led  to  a  loss 
of  reserves  equaling  $33  billion. 

The  fundamentals  in  the  crisis  countries  and  the  policies  they  fol¬ 
lowed  thus  go  a  good  way  toward  explaining  the  reversal  of  capital 
flows  in  1997.  But  the  size  of  those  flows  and  their  concentration  in  the 
second  half  of  1997  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  the  debtors’  excessive 
reliance  on  short-term  bank  debt,  investor  flight,  especially  by  com¬ 
mercial  banks,  contributed  to  worsening  the  crisis.  Calls  for  greater 
private  sector  involvement  in  crisis  resolution  (as  proposed,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  reports  of  the  G-22  working  groups,  discussed  in  Chapter  7) 
recognize  that  the  private  sector  needs  to  be  involved  in  preventing 
financial  crises  and,  should  crises  occur,  needs  to  contribute  construc¬ 
tively  to  their  containment  and  orderly  resolution.  Indeed,  the  Korean 
crisis  eased  in  early  1998  when  conunercial  banks  agreed  to  roll  over 
about  $20  billion  in  loans  to  Korean  banks  by  turning  them  into  medium- 
term  loans. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  CONTAGION 

Contagion,  or  the  spread  of  market  dislocations  from  one  country  to 
the  next,  has  been  observed  in  the  behavior  of  exchange  rates,  stock 


markets,  and  the  sovereign  spreads  of  emerging  market  economies. 
Some  observers  interpret  this  contagion  in  the  same  way  they  do  the 
crisis  itself,  namely,  as  proof  that  markets  are  irrational  emd  prone  to 
unjiistified  panic.  Various  explanations  based  on  economic  fundamentals 
can  also  be  adduced,  however. 

Common  Shocks 

Contagion  may  be  due  to  common  economic  shocks.  For  example, 
falling  commodity  prices  hurt  commodity-exporting  countries.  This  can 
explain  why  the  same  shocks  affected  countries  as  distant  from  each 
other  as  Canada,  Chile,  Indonesia,  Russia,  and  New  Zealand. 

lYade  Linkages 

When  one  country  devalues  its  currency,  its  competitive  position 
improves  relative  to  that  of  its  major  trading  partners.  The  trading 
partners’  currencies  may  then  experience  pressure  as  speculators  rec¬ 
ognize  that  their  trade  deficits  are  likely  to  rise.  Another  channel  of 
contagion  via  trade  occurs  through  income  effects:  a  downturn  in 
Japan  depresses  Asian  exports  to  Japan,  and  vice  versa.  Trade  link¬ 
ages  fostered  the  spread  of  the  currency  crisis  within  East  Asia  in 
1997.  Evidence  suggests  that  contagion  is  related  to  the  strength  of 
trade  links  and  regional  factors. 

Competitive  Devaluations 

Contagion  may  also  have  resulted  from  the  prospect,  or  simply  the 
fear,  of  competitive  devaluations  among  countries  competing  in  third- 
country  markets.  For  example,  the  first  wave  of  currency  declines  in 
Asia  in  the  summer  of  1997  worsened  the  cost  competitiveness  of  other 
economies  throughout  the  region  that  initially  maintained  their  nomi¬ 
nal  exchange  rates  fixed.  This  led  to  attacks  on  many  of  these  curren¬ 
cies.  Concerns  about  loss  of  competitiveness  help  explain,  for  example, 
the  decisions  of  Taiwan  and  Singapore  to  allow  their  currencies  to  fall 
as  the  other  regional  currencies  were  depreciating.  The  weakness  of 
the  yen  in  1997  and  much  of  1998  may  also  have  provoked  fears  of 
competitive  devaluations  in  the  region. 

Other  Real  and  Financial  Linkages 

Other  links  between  countries’  real  and  financial  sectors  may  also 
serve  as  a  conduit  for  contagion.  If  one  country  invests  in  and  lends 
heavily  to  another,  bad  economic  news  in  the  latter  will  upset  markets 
in  the  former.  Pressures  in  the  financial  and  ciurency  markets  of  Hong 
Kong,  Korea,  and  Singapore,  for  example,  were  related  to  the  fact  that 
these  economies  had  heavily  lent  to,  invested  in,  eind  traded  with  firms 
in  Indonesia  and  the  other  crisis  economies.  Losses  of  this  natxire 
also  affected  banks  and  other  financial  firms  in  Japan,  Europe,  and 
the  United  States  that  had  invested  in  East  Asia,  Russia,  and  Latin 
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America,  and  these  linkages  partly  account  for  the  contagion  to 
industrial  countries’  financial  markets. 

Imperfect  Information  and  Investor  Expectations 

Yet  another  channel  of  contagion  involves  alterations  in  investors’ 
perceptions  concerning  common  structural  conditions  in  different 
economies  or  likely  policy  responses.  For  example  investors’  belief  in 
the  strength  of  the  Asian  economic  model  may  have  changed  when  one 
of  the  star  performers  stumbled.  The  failure  of  financial  institutions  in 
one  country  may  lead  investors  to  believe,  in  the  absence  of  better 
information  to  the  contrary,  that  institutions  in  similar  countries  in  the 
same  region  might  be  facing  the  same  problems.  Similarly,  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  or  inability  of  several  Asian  economies  to  defend  their  curren¬ 
cies  more  aggressively  may  have  altered  investors’  views  concerning 
the  policy  preferences  of  other  economies  in  the  region. 

Contagion  may  also  have  resulted  as  investors  changed  their  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  odds  of  official  bailouts.  In  mid-August  1998,  Russia 
decided  to  devalue  its  currency,  default  on  its  debt,  and  impose 
exchange  controls.  Although  Russia  had  been  considered  the  classic 
example  of  a  country  deemed  too  important  to  fail,  its  inability  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  its  IMF  program  and  its  policy  actions  led  to  the 
interruption  of  further  official  assistance.  These  events  shook  interna¬ 
tional  investors’  confidence  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  increased  their  con¬ 
cern  that  other  emerging  markets  might  follow  similar  policies  or 
might  not  be  bailed  out.  Spreads  on  emerging  market  sovereign  instru¬ 
ments  had  not  previously  priced  in  this  possibility,  and  the  resulting 
contagion  to  Brazil  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  was  rapid  and  sharp. 

Market  Illiquidity 

Some  large,  highly  leveraged  financial  institutions  (including  some 
hedge  funds)  lost  money  when  Russia  defaulted.  They  then,  in  effect, 
faced  margin  calls  that  forced  them  to  liquidate  their  positions  in 
other  markets,  providing  yet  another  avenue  of  contagion.  In  markets 
that  are  imi)erfectly  liquid,  such  sales  will  force  down  prices.  The 
phenomenon  thus  points  to  the  role  played  by  market  illiquidity  in 
propagating  contagion. 

Shifting  Risk  Aversion  and  Investor  Sentiment 

The  explanations  of  contagion  just  outlined  can  be  categorized  as 
involving  rational  assessments  on  the  part  of  market  participants, 
based  either  on  the  actual  fundamentals  or  their  perceptions  thereof 
Other  hypotheses  advanced  to  explain  the  phenomenon  are  based  on 
“irrational”  investor  behavior.  Some  argue  that,  as  volatility  in  finan¬ 
cial  markets  increased,  investors  simply  withdrew  en  masse,  without 
distinguishing  among  emerging  markets  according  to  their  fund 
amentals.  Phenomena  such  as  financial  panic,  herd  behavior,  loss  of 
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confidence,  and  a  generalized  increase  in  risk  aversion  may  indeed 
have  played  some  role  in  the  spread  of  the  crisis  in  1997-98  within 
Asia,  from  Asia  to  Russia,  fix>m  Russia  to  Latin  America  and  other 
emerging  markets,  and  eventually  to  G-7  capital  markets. 

One  indication  of  increased  risk  aversion  among  investors  is  the 
sharp  increase  in  sovereign  spreads  in  the  summer  of  1998  (see  Box 
6-4).  Explaining  so  large  an  increase  in  spreads  in  many  coimtries 
without  resort  to  increased  risk  aversion  requires  the  unlikely  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  perceived  probability  of  sovereign  defaults  had  risen  to 
very  high  values  in  many  emerging  markets.  For  example,  the  sharp 
increase  in  spreads  experienced  by  Argentina,  whose  probability  of 
default  was  siuoly  not  extremely  high,  provides  evidence  of  an  increase 
in  risk  aversion. 

THE  POLICY  RESPONSE  TO  THE  CRISIS 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 

The  international  community  (chiefly  the  IMF,  the  World  Bank, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  G-7)  moved  quickly  to  stem 
the  spreading  financial  crisis.  The  United  States  encouraged  the 
rapid  development  of  financial  stabilization  packages  to  respond  to 
requests  for  support,  first  from  Thailand  in  July  1997  and  later  from 
Indonesia  and  Korea.  As  a  condition  for  financial  assistance,  the 
IMF  has  generally  required  substantial  economic  reforms,  including 
banking  sector  restructuring  and,  initially,  fiscal  discipline  and  the 
maintenance  of  high  interest  rates  to  curb  capital  outflows  and  cur¬ 
rency  attacks.  The  objective  of  these  programs  has  been  to  restore 
investor  confidence  by  tackling  the  root  causes  of  the  crisis  in  each 
country.  For  this  reason,  the  programs  went  beyond  addressing 
major  fiscal,  monetary,  or  external  imbalances,  and  sought  to 
strengthen  financial  systems,  improve  government  policymaking 
and  corporate  governance,  enhance  transparency  of  policies  and  eco¬ 
nomic  data,  restore  economic  competitiveness,  and  modernize  the 
legal  and  regulatory  environment.  The  IMF’s  practice  of  making  its 
lending  dependent  on  such  policy  programs,  which  it  continues  to 
monitor  and  enforce  as  funds  are  being  disbursed,  is  termed  "condi¬ 
tionality.”  The  IMF  makes  every  effort  to  work  with  countries  to 
identify  reforms  consistent  with  their  circumstances,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  negotiated  can  be  altered  over  time  if  the  economy  does  not 
respond  as  expected. 

j  In  the  Asian  crisis,  the  IMF-supported  programs  evolved  as  the 

ii  dimensions  of  the  crisis  became  clearer.  The  Indonesian  case 
i  provides  a  striking  example.  The  initial  IMF  package  of  October 
i  1997  required  strict  fiscal  discipline.  In  June  1998  a  renegotiated 

[  agreement  allowed  the  country  to  run  a  budget  deficit  of  as  much  as 
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8.5  percent  of  GDP  in  1998.  Indonesia’s  economic  performance  had 
deteriorated,  as  policy  uncertainty,  political  turmoil,  and  violence 
worsened  the  economic  outlook  through  the  summer  of  1998.  As  a 
result,  budget  deficits  had  automatically  risen.  The  IMF  recognized 
that,  in  this  context,  the  additional  fiscal  stringency  needed  to 
counter  such  a  passive  deterioration  of  the  budget  deficit  would 
prove  counterproductive. 

In  those  countries  that  implemented  IMF  policy  reforms  most  assid¬ 
uously,  particularly  Korea  and  Thailand,  the  stabilization  packages 
were  successful  in  calming  financial  markets  and  creating  the  basis  for 
growth  to  resume.  A  measure  of  financial  stability  returned  in  these 
countries  in  1998  as  the  packages  were  implemented.  Both  countries 
saw  their  currencies  appreciate  in  the  first  half  of  1998  after  sharp 
drops  in  1997;  domestic  interest  rates  fell  back  to  precrisis  levels  by 
the  summer;  trade  balances  improved  substantially;  and  foreign 
reserves  began  to  increase  again.  The  financial  crisis  produced  severe 
real  consequences  in  both  countries,  as  economic  activity  dropped 
sharply  in  1998  and  recessions  began.  However,  by  the  late  fall  of  1998 
some  signals  suggested  that  both  economies  may  have  bottomed  out 
and  that  economic  recovery  might  start  in  1999.  In  particular,  both 
economies  saw  an  increase  in  real  exports  and  some  tentative  signs  of 
a  recovery  in  economic  activity. 

THE  MOTIVATION  OF  THE  IMF  PROGRAMS  IN  ASIA 

The  severity  of  the  Asian  crisis  has  led  some  critics  to  challenge  the 
IMF’s  approach  and  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  that  it  imposed. 
Several  criticisms  can  be  distinguished. 

Structural  Reforms 

One  criticism  relates  to  the  breadth  of  the  restructuring  efforts  that 
the  IMF  required.  Critics  contend  that  the  IMF  has  intruded  exces¬ 
sively  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  crisis  countries  by  insisting  on  struc¬ 
tural  reforms,  which  lie  beyond  its  traditional  competence  in  the  area 
of  macroeconomic  adjustment.  However,  an  effective  rescue  strategy 
had  to  address  the  factors  responsible  for  the  crisis,  and  these  were  pri¬ 
marily  structural  rather  than  macroeconomic.  IMF  lending  would  have 
served  little  purpose  if  the  weaknesses  in  the  financial  sector  (ranging 
from  poor  bank  supervision  and  regulation  to  murky  relations  among 
governments,  banks,  and  corporations)  were  not  addressed.  Similarly, 
improved  corporate  governance  and  an  end  to  crony  capitalism,  on 
which  the  IMF  insisted,  would  help  countries  avoid  future  crises. 
Market  analysts  had  made  it  plain  that  halfhearted  reform  efforts 
would  do  little  to  restore  market  confidence. 

The  IMPs  focus  in  the  Asian  crisis  on  structural  reform,  rather  than 
only  on  macroeconomic  issues,  represents  neither  an  unprecedented 
expansion  of  its  domain  nor  an  unwarranted  intrusion  into  areas 
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beyond  its  competence.  The  IMFs  approach  to  crisis  management  has 
always  evolved  over  time  in  response  to  the  changing  problems  faced 
by  the  world  economy.  For  example,  after  1973  the  IMF  turned  its 
attention  from  the  balance  of  pa3rments  problems  of  the  industrial 
countries,  which  by  then  had  abandoned  fixed  exchange  rates,  to  the 
problems  of  developing  countries,  many  of  which  were  newly  indep>en* 
dent.  Similarly,  it  adopted  new  approaches  in  response  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  debt  crisis  of  the  1980s  and  adapted  its  policies  to  aid  the  tran¬ 
sition  of  the  former  Soviet  bloc  countries  to  market  economies  after 
1990.  It  is  appropriate  and  desirable  that  em  international  agency 
adapt  and  evolve  in  response  to  developments  in  the  world  economic 
system. 

The  Prescription  of  Tight  Monetary  Policies 

A  second  criticism  relates  to  the  IMFs  monetary  policy  conditions,  in 
particular  its  insistence  on  high  interest  rates  to  limit  currency  depre¬ 
ciation.  Critics  contend  that  high  interest  rates  stifle  growth  and  lead 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  otherwise  viable  firms.  The  logic  of  the  IMFs  high 
interest  rate  strategy  was  to  contain  the  extent  of  currency  deprecia¬ 
tion.  Like  high  interest  rates,  a  plummeting  ciirrency  in  countries 
with  large  net  external  liabilities  also  stifles  growth,  by  increasing  the 
debt  burden  of  banks  and  other  firms  whose  debts  are  denominated  in 
foreign  currencies.  The  result  is  financial  distress,  bankruptcy,  and 
economic  contraction.  Arguably,  the  failure  of  Malaysia  and  Indonesia 
to  raise  interest  rates  sufficiently  following  the  run  on  the  Thai  baht 
may  have  been  responsible  for  the  destabilizing  depreciations  of  their 
currencies  that  followed.  Moreover,  the  surge  in  Indonesia’s  inflation 
rate  reminds  us  that  a  loose  monetary  policy  can  rapidly  ignite 
inflation  expectations. 

Restrictive  Fiscal  Policies 

A  third  criticism  is  that  the  fiscal  policy  requirements  in  the  IMF 
plans  were  unnecessarily  strict.  At  the  onset  of  the  crisis,  the  Asian 
countries  under  attack  were  running  small  budget  deficits  or  even  fis¬ 
cal  surpluses  and  had  achieved  relatively  low  ratios  of  public  debt  to 
GDP.  A  loosening  of  fiscal  policies  as  soon  as  the  crisis  broke  would 
most  likely  have  raised  doubts  about  policymakers’  commitment  to 
reduce  outstanding  current  account  imbalances,  jeopardizing  the  cred¬ 
ibility  of  their  plans.  Also,  even  though  fiscal  deficits  and  public  debt 
were  typically  low  before  the  crisis,  the  crisis  itself  changed  that  pic¬ 
ture:  the  projected  fiscal  costs  of  financial  bailouts  in  several  Asian 
countries  were  estimated  in  the  range  of  20  to  30  percent  of  GDP. 
Extra  public  liabilities  of  this  magnitude  translates  into  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  domestic  interest  bill  paid  by  Asian  governments  of  2  to 
4  percent  of  GDP  per  year.  'The  IMFs  fiscal  plans,  which  were  negoti¬ 
ated  on  a  countiy-by-country  basis,  were  targeted  to  raise  the  neces- 
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sary  revenues  tx)  meet  these  extra  interest  costs.  They  were  not  just 
fiscal  discipline  for  fiscal  discipline’s  sake. 

However,  when  recessions  in  the  crisis  countries  materialized  during 
1998,  the  IMF  progressively  loosened  its  fiscal  conditions  to  permit  fis¬ 
cal  deficits  on  cyclical  grounds  and  to  accommodate  programs  to 
address  the  social  consequences  of  the  crisis.  Like  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  economies  of  the  crisis  countries  benefit  from  the  use  of  fiscal 
policy  as  a  counterweight  to  recession.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  too, 
that  the  year’s  revelations  about  the  size  and  depth  of  the  recessionary 
effects  of  the  crisis  surprised  not  only  the  Asian  governments  and  the 
IMF,  but  also  the  vast  majority  of  country  analysts. 

Moral  Hazard 

Not  all  the  IMFs  critics  claim  that  its  measures  have  been  too  aus¬ 
tere.  Indeed,  some  have  argued  that  the  generosity  of  the  IMFs  rescue 
packages  creates  moral  hazard,  by  leading  international  investors  to 
lend  carelessly  and  inducing  domestic  governments  to  engage  in  risky 
policies  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  insulated  from  the 
adverse  consequences  of  their  decisions  by  international  assistance. 
However,  several  objections  can  be  raised  against  the  view  that  the 
expectation  of  an  IMF  bailout  contributed  importantly  to  the  crisis, 
and  against  the  overly  simplistic  view  that  the  IMF  in  fact  bailed  out 
all  investors  in  Asia.  On  the  borrower  side,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
the  availability  of  international  support  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  does 
much  to  induce  moral  hazard  on  the  part  of  governments.  Govern¬ 
ments  have  strong  incentives  to  avoid  both  the  economic  turmoil  that  a 
crisis  produces  and  the  strict  and  politically  un]X)pular  conditions  that 
come  with  IMF  support.  Moreover,  on  the  lender  side,  a  majority  of  pri¬ 
vate  creditors,  especially  bondholders  and  equity  investors,  have  sus¬ 
tained  huge  losses  even  where  official  assistance  was  provided.  By  the 
end  of  1997,  foreign  equity  investors  had  lost  naia'ly  three-quarters  of 
their  holdings  in  some  Asian  markets.  Only  commercial  banks  were 
spared,  and  that  only  partially.  For  example,  although  foreign  banks 
operating  in  Korea  demanded  and  got  public  guarantees  on  bank  loans 
as  a  precondition  for  rolling  over  existing  loans,  the  conditions  for 
these  rollovers  entailed  a  burden  on  these  creditors.  Their  short-term 
loans  were  converted  into  medium-term  loans  at  interest  rates  only  a 
few  hundred  basis  points  above  U.S.  Treasury  rates.  Finally,  although 
some  have  claimed  that  the  Mexican  rescue  package  in  1995  raised 
expectations  of  future  bailouts  and  thus  encouraged  the  later  surge  of 
capital  flows  to  Asia,  no  direct  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  support 
this  theory. 

Even  if  these  moral  hazard  concerns  were  judged  to  have  some  valid¬ 
ity,  they  would  still  need  to  be  balanced  against  the  heavy  economic 
and  human  costs  of  inaction.  Failure  of  the  international  community  to 
respond  to  a  crisis,  leaving  countries  and  creditors  to  sort  out  their 
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debts  on  their  own,  could  well  result  in  extraordinary  costs  all  around. 
A  lesson  from  the  debt  crises  of  the  interwar  period  and  the  1980s  is 
that  an  official  hands-off  strategy  requires  that  debtors  and  creditors 
engage  in  complex  negotiations  over  a  long  period.  Ihiring  that  time 
access  to  international  markets  is  curtailed,  long-term  growth  is  dras¬ 
tically  reduced,  and  the  human  toll  may  be  exorbitant.  Also,  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  1990s  suggests  that  highly  interdependent  economies  can 
be  subject  to  the  rapid  transmission  of  speculative  waves  of  financial 
p>anic  across  regions.  Therefore  failure  to  address  a  local  crisis  with  em 
appropriate  program  of  international  assistance,  restoring  market  con¬ 
fidence  promptly,  may  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  a  systemic  chain 
reaction. 

U.S.  SUPPORT  OF  IMF  FUNDING 

Since  the  crisis  began,  the  United  States  has  supported  the  IMFs 
role  in  extending  financial  support  to  crisis  countries  on  a  conditional 
basis.  However,  as  the  crisis  progressed,  it  became  apparent  that  it 
threatened  even  those  countries  that  had  made  great  progress  in 
implementing  sound  macroeconomic  and  structural  policies  and  had 
worked  to  strengthen  the  fundamentals  of  their  economies.  To  deal 
with  such  threats,  the  United  States  was  joined  by  the  other  G-7  coun¬ 
tries  in  proposing  an  enhanced  IMF  facility  to  support  countries  with 
good  economic  fundamentals  and  sound,  IMF-approved  policies,  to 
help  them  fight  off  contagion.  This  initiative  builds  on  the  establish¬ 
ment,  in  late  1997,  of  a  new  IMF  facility  to  provide  large-scale  financ¬ 
ing  in  exceptional  circumstances,  at  shorter  maturities  and  higher 
interest  rates  than  under  normal  IMF  financing. 

The  United  States  also  recognized  that  if  the  IMF  is  to  continue  to 
play  its  critical  role  in  countering  contagion,  its  resources  had  to  be 
expanded.  With  its  nearly  worldwide  membership,  broad  experience, 
and  sophisticated  skills  in  financial  crisis  management,  the  IMF  is  the 
proper  organization  to  take  the  lead  in  handling  such  episodes. 
Through  the  IMF,  moreover,  the  United  States  succeeds  in  leveraging 
its  own  contributions  toward  crisis  resolution.  This  Administration 
recognized  that  the  United  States  could  not  expect  to  exert  leadership 
in  resolving  the  crisis  unless  it  met  its  own  fair  share  of  the  obligations 
of  all  IMF  members.  Therefore,  the  President  requested,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  agreed  last  year,  to  provide  $18  billion  in  much-needed  new 
funding  to  the  IMF.  Of  this  amount,  $14.5  billion  represents  the  U.S. 
share  of  a  quota  increase  applying  to  all  IMF  members.  The  remaining 
$3.5  billion  represents  the  U.S.  contribution  to  a  new  backup  source  of 
financing  called  the  New  Arrangements  to  Borrow  (NAB). 

Many  observers  have  misunderstood  the  consequences  of  IMF  fund¬ 
ing  legislation  for  the  Federal  budget.  Corresponding  to  any  transfer  to 
the  IMF  under  the  U.S.  quota  subscription  or  the  NAB,  the  United 
States  receives  a  liquid,  interest-bearing  claim  on  that  institution. 
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which  is  considered  a  monetary  asset.  Thus,  funds  provided  to  the  IMF 
are  not  treated  as  outlays  in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  President  urged  the  world’s  major  economies  to  stand  ready  to 
activate  the  $15  billion  remaining  in  the  IMFs  existing  emergency 
fund— the  General  Arrangements  to  Borrow  (GAB)— to  ensure  the 
IMFs  continued  ability  to  support  reform  and  fight  contagion.  The 
approval  of  the  NAB  doubled  these  emergency  funds.  Under  the  NAB, 
as  under  the  GAB,  IMF  members  whose  currencies  are  relatively 
strong  will  stand  ready  to  lend  to  the  IMF  when  supplementary 
resources  are  needed,  to  forestall  or  cope  with  an  impairment  of  the 
international  monetary  system,  or  to  deal  with  an  exceptional  situa¬ 
tion  that  threatens  the  system’s  stability.  The  resources  available  to 
the  IMF  under  the  GAB  and  the  NAB  combined  will  amount  to  as 
much  as  $48  billion.  The  NAB  was  activated  shortly  after  it  entered 
into  effect  on  November  17, 1998,  to  help  finance  the  IMF  arrangement 
for  Brazil,  which  its  executive  board  approved  on  December  2. 

NEW  INITIATIVES  TO  RESTORE  GROWTH  IN  EAST  ASIA 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  IMF,  the  United  States  has  recognized 
the  need  to  do  more  to  help  crisis  countries  get  back  on  their  feet,  to 
restore  growth,  and  to  mitigate  the  suffering  inflicted  on  so  many 
people  in  the  countries  affected. 

The  Asian  Growth  and  Recovery  Initiative,  announced  jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  Japan  at  the  summit  of  APEC  leaders  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  in  November  of  last  year,  includes  innovative  financing 
schemes  aimed  at  accelerating  bank  and  corporate  restructuring  in  the 
crisis-afflicted  economies  of  East  Asia.  In  Indonesia,  Korea,  and  Thai¬ 
land,  for  example,  the  combination  of  initially  high  interest  rates  and 
illiquidity  has  led  to  harsh  recessions  and  a  vast  overhang  of  bad  debt. 
Corporate  debt-to-equity  ratios,  which  as  we  have  seen  were  already 
very  high  before  the  crisis,  became  unsustainable  once  the  crisis 
struck,  as  a  result  of  real  currency  depreciation  and  the  burden  of  high 
real  interest  rates.  When  highly  leveraged  companies  cannot  service 
their  debt,  a  self-reinforcing  spiral  is  created  in  which  banks’  cash 
flows  are  squeezed,  forcing  them  to  contract  new  lending  not  only  to 
the  illiquid  corporations  but  to  those  in  better  health  as  well.  The 
object  of  bank  and  corporate  restructuring  is  to  restore  the  flow  of  cred¬ 
it  and  restructure  corporate  balance  sheets,  so  that  firms  in  these 
countries  can  get  back  to  business,  and  to  strengthen  the  corporate 
governance  of  these  firms. 

To  ensure  that  the  crisis-impacted  countries  maintain  access  to 
critical  imports,  and  to  help  American  businesses  continue  selling 
abroad,  the  Export-Import  Bank  will  establish  new  short-term  credit 
facilities  for  critical  Asian  and  Latin  American  markets.  The  United 
States  will  coordinate  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  other  leading  indus¬ 
trial  nations  to  ensure  that  trade  credit  continues  to  flow.  Moreover, 
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the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  has  developed  a 
new  financial  instrument  to  help  emerging  market  economies  raise 
money  in  international  capital  markets.  Its  aim  is  to  keep  private 
capital  flowing  to  crisis-impacted  but  deserving  economies. 

The  severe  economic  downturn  experienced  in  East  Asia  has  caused 
sharp  increases  in  unemployment  and  poverty,  jeopardizing  the  sub¬ 
stantial  strides  the  East  Asian  economies  had  made  over  several 
decades  in  alleviating  poverty  and  raising  real  incomes.  The  social 
costs  of  the  crisis  have  been  enormous,  and  made  much  worse  by  the 
absence  of  developed  social  safety  nets,  such  as  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  and  efficient  welfare  programs.  The  President  has  therefore 
asked  the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to  double 
their  aid  through  an  expanded  Social  Compact  initiative,  with  a  focus 
on  strengthening  the  social  safety  net.  The  emphasis  would  be  on  job 
assistance,  basic  needs,  and  aid  to  children,  the  elderly,  and  other 
groups  especially  vulnerable  to  economic  distress. 

REFORM  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 

Even  as  it  worked  to  mitigate  the  impact  and  contain  the  spread  of 
the  crisis,  the  Administration  collaborated  with  other  countries  to  And 
ways  to  strengthen  the  international  financial  system  to  make  it  less 
prone  to  future  crises.  Discussions  in  1998  concerning  the  reform  of  the 
international  financial  architecture  culminated  in  the  October  publi¬ 
cation  of  three  reports  on  the  subject.  The  reports  were  written  by 
working  groups  formed  by  the  G-22,  a  group  of  systemically  significant 
industrial  and  emerging  market  economies,  first  brought  together  in 
April  1998.  The  G-22  reports  are  discussed  in  Chapter  7. 

JAPAN’S  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

Japan,  the  leading  economy  in  Asia,  inadvertently  played  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  role  in  the  emergence  and  spread  of  the  Asian  crisis.  Through¬ 
out  the  1990s  Japan  has  suffered  a  hangover  from  the  bursting  of  stock 
market  and  land  bubbles  at  the  end  of  the  1980s.  In  1996,  after  4  years 
of  disappointing  growth,  it  appeared  that  the  Japanese  economy  was 
finally  recovering.  But  a  large  increase  in  the  Japanese  consumption 
tax  in  April  1997,  implemented  to  address  Japan’s  large  fiscal  deficit 
and  longer  term  demographic  pressures  on  its  budget,  caused  the 
country  to  lapse  into  recession  in  the  second  quarter  of  that  year. 

Japan’s  economic  weakness  likely  contributed  to  the  Asian  crisis 
through  several  channels.  Weak  growth  at  home  reduced  Japan’s 
demand  for  imports  from  the  rest  of  East  Asia.  Japanese  banks,  in 
fragile  condition  after  the  bursting  of  the  1980s  bubble,  were  further 
weakened  by  a  stagnant  economy  in  the  1990s.  Facing  low  interest 
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rates  at  home,  they  sought  higher  returns  through  leu^e-scale  lending 
to  the  fast-growing  East  Asian  economies.  Although  U.S.  and  Euro¬ 
pean  banks  had  also  lent  extensively  in  the  region,  Japanese  banks 
had  the  largest  cross-border  and  foreign  currenc>'  lending  of  any  indus¬ 
trial  country  banks  to  the  Asian  crisis  economies.  Thus,  Japanese 
banks  and  securities  firms  were  particularly  hard  hit  when  the  crisis 
erupted.  As  the  crisis  escalated,  and  as  Japan’s  own  economic  crisis 
deepened  in  1997  and  1998,  many  Japanese  banks,  faced  with  signifi¬ 
cant  losses,  recalled  foreign  loans  in  order  to  avoid  a  domestic  lending 
squeeze. 

Japan’s  role  in  the  Asian  crisis  contrasts  sharply  with  the  U.S.  role 
in  the  Mexican  crisis  of  1995.  Whereas  a  strongly  expanding  U.S. 
economy  helped  Mexico  avoid  a  worse  outcome,  the  weakness  of 
Japan’s  economy  and  financial  institutions  undoubtedly  added  to 
Asia’s  woes.  In  turn,  the  significant  decline  in  Japan’s  own  exports  to 
the  crisis  countries,  along  with  the  losses  suffered  by  its  financial 
institutions  on  their  Asian  loans,  have  hit  Japan’s  viilnerable  economy 
hard,  adding  to  its  domestic  difficulties. 

Japan  remained  in  recession  throughout  1998.  Real  growth  over  the 
four  quarters  of  1997  amounted  to  -0.4  percent.  Real  GDP  in  the  first 
half  of  1998  was  down  3.8  percent  at  an  annual  rate,  and  few  if  any 
signs  of  recovery  were  in  evidence  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Japan  risks 
descent  into  a  deflationary  spiral  in  which  falling  prices  cause  high 
real  interest  rates,  further  discouraging  spending. 

In  response  to  the  deepening  contraction  and  a  growing  credit 
crunch,  the  Japanese  government  has  taken  several  significant  policy 
steps.  In  the  fall  of  1998,  legislation  was  approved  providing  public 
funds  to  address  the  problems  of  the  banking  system.  Of  the  60  trillion 
yen  (about  $500  billion)  in  the  package,  about  30  percent  has  been  ear¬ 
marked  for  protection  of  depositors,  40  percent  to  recapitalize  weak 
banks,  and  30  percent  to  purchase  the  shares  of  nationalized  banks. 
Although  questions  remain  about  its  implementation  and  effective¬ 
ness,  the  banking  reform  bill  is  a  necessary  step  toward  restructuring 
Japan’s  financial  system. 

'Ib  stimulate  growth,  the  Japanese  government  announced  a  17- 
trillion-yen  fiscal  stimulus  package  in  April  1998,  including  both  public 
works  expenditures  and  tax  reductions.  As  the  contraction  continued  to 
intensify,  however,  the  Japanese  government  proposed  further  expan¬ 
sionary  fiscal  measures  in  the  fall.  In  November  it  announced  a  plan  to 
pass  a  third  supplementary  budget  aimed  at  implementing  over  17  tril¬ 
lion  yen  in  additional  public  works  and  other  spending  measures  in  1999, 
along  with  more  than  6  trillion  yen  in  tax  cuts. 

As  the  world’s  second-largest  economy,  Japan  has  a  key  role  to  play 
in  maintaining  global  economic  growth.  The  United  States  has  urged 
Japan  to  take  strong  and  sustained  fiscal  measures  to  stimulate 
domestic  demand,  restore  confidence,  deal  promptly  and  effectively 
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with  its  banking  problems,  and  open  its  markets  and  deregulate  its 
economy.  Japan’s  performance  will  help  determine  the  prospects  for 
Asia’s  recovery. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  EMERGING  MARKETS  CRISIS  ON 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

MACROECONOMIC  EFFECTS 

'The  United  States  enjoyed  strong  economic  growth  before  the  onset 
of  the  Asian  crisis  and  has  continued  to  do  so  since.  But  the  crisis  has 
had  an  impact,  both  real  and  financial.  One  consequence  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  net  exports  and  a  widening  of  the  trade  deficit.  The 
growing  trade  deficit  (Chart  6-3)  is  largely  attributable  to  three  factors: 
faster  income  growth  in  the  United  States  than  in  most  other  industri¬ 
al  countries,  which  raises  imports;  outright  contraction  in  Japan  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  East  Asia,  which  cuts  U.S.  exports;  and  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  dollar  in  both  nominal  and  real  terms  relative  to  both 
European  and  Asian  currencies,  and  particularly  the  yen  (from  mid- 
1995  until  September  1998).  Since  the  summer  of  1998  the  dollar  has 
depreciated  against  the  yen,  but  the  fall  of  the  dollar  against  the  other 
G-10  currencies  is  still  modest  on  a  trade- weighted  basis  (Chart  6-4). 

Two  sectors  adversely  affected  by  the  crisis  were  agriculture  and 
manufacturing.  Shrinking  exports  and  low  prices  (attributable  partly 
to  the  financial  crisis,  and  partly  to  large  global  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  following  bumper  harvests),  on  top  of  bad  weather  in 
some  regions,  led  to  a  fall  in  farm  incomes.  In  manufacturing,  both 
export  industries  and  industries  that  compete  with  imports  sustained 
damage.  The  commercial  aircraft  industry,  for  example,  suffered  from 
the  fall  of  exports  to  Asia.  The  steel  industry  and  the  textiles  and 
apparel  industry  have  come  under  import  pressure  as  the  dollar’s 
appreciation  reduced  the  price  of  imports  from  the  crisis  countries.  As 
discussed  in  Chapter  2,  U.S.  financial  markets  also  felt  the  impact,  and 
financial  institutions  have  suffered  losses  on  their  emerging  market 
loans  and  investments. 

The  appreciation  of  the  dollar  since  1995  (illustrated  in  Chart  6-4) 
also  had  a  number  of  beneficial  effects  at  home.  Import  prices  have 
fallen,  especially  for  oil  and  other  commodities,  contributing  to  the 
drop  in  inflation  and  improving  the  U.S.  terms  of  trade  (Chart  6-5). 
'The  terms  of  trade  is  a  measure  of  the  prices  at  which  we  sell  our  goods 
abroad,  relative  to  the  prices  we  pay  for  imports.  An  increase  in  the 
terms  of  trade  translates  into  increased  purchasing  power  of  U.S. 
goods  in  world  markets  and  higher  real  U.S.  income.  A  strong  dollar 
and  subdued  inflation  have  also  supported  lower  interest  rates, 
both  short  and  long  term,  benefiting  households,  firms,  and  other 
borrowers. 
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The  trade  defictt  is  a  macroecorK>mic  pherKxnenon:  increases  typically  follow  an 

appreciation  of  the  dollar. 
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Chart  6-4  Dollar  Exchange  Rates 

The  dollar  has  fluctuated  sharply  against  the  currencies  of  Japan  and  other  ma)or 
trading  partners,  but  less  shar^  against  broader  indexes  of  foreign  currencies. 
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Chafi  6-5  Twins  of  Trads 

Impoft  pricM  have  fatan  more  than  export  prices  since  the  onset  of  the  Asian 
crisis,  leading  to  an  improvement  in  the  terms  of  trade. 

Index  (lowlh  quarter  1963  ■  100) 


THE  TRADE  AND  CURRENT  ACCOUNT  DEFICITS 

The  Short-Tkrm  Behavior  of  the  Trade  Imbalance 

In  1998,  faster  U.S.  growth  relative  to  growth  in  our  trading  part¬ 
ners  combined  with  the  continued  appreciation  of  the  dollar  to  exert  a 
powerful  impact  on  the  U.S.  trade  balance.  The  deficit  in  trade  in  goods 
and  services  rose  substantially.  Based  on  data  for  the  first  11  months  of 
the  year,  it  now  appears  that  the  deficit  for  1998  will  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $170  billion,  up  from  $110  billion  in  1997.  Compared  with 
1997,  it  appears  that  exports  of  goods  and  services  in  1998  will  be 
down  about  1  percent,  whereas  imports  of  goods  and  services  will  be  up 
about  5  percent.  Relative  to  past  trends,  the  decline  in  exports  is  by  far 
the  more  striking  of  the  two  figures. 

A  large  fraction  of  the  increase  in  the  dollar  value  of  the  trade  deficit 
is  related  to  the  decline  in  exports  to  Asia;  the  contribution  of  import 
growth  to  the  increased  nominal  value  of  the  deficit  has  been  quite 
modest  thus  far.  The  decline  in  exports  to  six  key  East  Asian  countries 
(Indonesia,  Japan,  Korea,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand), 
measured  at  an  annual  rate,  was  running  at  $25  billion  to  $30  billion 
in  the  fall  of  1998.  Korea  alone  accounted  for  almost  two-fifths  of  the 
decline.  Imports  from  these  countries  have  also  risen,  continuing  an 
upward  trend  that  has  persisted  for  several  years. 
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The  increase  in  the  trade  deficit  and  the  negative  contribution  of 
increased  imports  are  larger  when  measured  in  real  terms  rather  than 
as  nominal  dollar  values,  because  import  prices  have  fallen  more  than 
export  prices.  The  dollar  prices  of  imports  from  four  East  Asian 
economies  (Hong  Kong,  Korea,  Singapore,  and  Taiwan)  fell  10.8  per¬ 
cent  between  August  1997  (at  the  onset  of  the  Asian  crisis)  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1998;  the  dollar  prices  of  U.S.  imports  from  Japan  declined  by  4.7 
percent  over  the  same  period.  Although  measures  of  import  prices  for 
the  other  Asian  crisis  economies  are  not  available,  it  is  likely  that  they 
fell  by  even  more,  because  the  depreciation  of  their  currencies  against 
the  dollar  was  greater.  Sharp  drops  in  the  global  prices  of  many  pri¬ 
mary  commodities  have  also  exerted  downward  pressure  on  U.S. 
import  prices.  Import  prices  for  petroleum  products  were  43.0  percent 
lower  in  December  1998  than  in  August  1997;  import  prices  for  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  declined  3.3  percent  over  the  same  period.  Despite  their 
overall  decline,  the  prices  of  U.S.  imports  from  the  Asian  economies 
have  fallen  by  a  smaller  percentage  than  the  values  of  their  currencies 
have  against  the  dollar.  This  implies  that  the  pass-through  from  the 
depreciations  to  the  decline  in  import  prices  has  so  far  been  less  than 
full.  Because  U.S.  export  prices  have  also  fallen,  the  decline  in  exports 
of  goods  and  services  was  more  modest  when  measured  in  real  rather 
than  nominal  terms. 

A  Longer-Term  Perspective  on  the  Current  Account 

International  trade  has  contributed  greatly  to  growth  and  well-being 
in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  some  contend  that  the  large  and 
growing  U.S.  trade  deficit  costs  American  workers  jobs;  others  argue 
that  it  reflects  unfair  trade  practices  of  our  trading  partners  or  signals 
a  loss  of  U.S.  competitiveness  in  world  markets.  The  growing  trade 
deficit  has  indeed  been  associated  with  dislocations  in  some  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  but  job  geuns  in  construction,  services,  information 
technology,  and  other  sectors  not  directly  involved  in  international 
trade  have  been  greater  than  job  losses  in  manufacturing.  Arguments 
about  the  adverse  consequences  of  trade  deficits  are  largely  misplaced: 
the  rising  U.S.  trade  deficit  is  primarily  a  reflection  of  strong  U.S. 
investment,  employment,  and  output  growth,  not  a  symptom  of  eco¬ 
nomic  weakness. 

The  current  account  and  the  saving-investment  balance.  Unraveling 
misconceptions  about  the  trade  deficit  requires  an  understanding  of 
the  trade  balance  and  a  closely  related  concept,  the  current  account 
balance.  A  countiys  trade  balance  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  its  exports  and  the  value  of  its  imports— in  other  words, 
the  value  of  goods  and  services  sold  by  its  residents  to  foreigners 
minus  the  value  of  the  goods  and  services  that  its  residents  buy  from 
foreigners.  The  current  account  balance  simply  adds  other  sources  of 
foreign  income  to  the  trade  balance,  to  arrive  at  a  complete  accounting 
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of  the  economy’s  current  transactions  (as  distinct  from  its  capital 
transactions,  such  as  borrowing  in  the  form  of  foreign  loans).  The  most 
important  of  these  other  sources  are  interest  and  investment  earnings 
received  on  foreign  assets  (and  paid  on  foreign  liabilities),  and  aid 
grants  and  transfers. 

A  country’s  current  account  balance  also  equals  the  difference 
between  its  gross  national  income  (the  sum  of  gross  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  and  net  income  received  from  abroad)  and  its  spending  (the  sum  of 
private  and  public  consumption  and  investment  spending).  Since 
national  saving  is  the  difference  between  gross  national  income  and 
total  consumption,  the  current  account  is  also  equal  to  the  difference 
between  national  saving  and  domestic  investment.  If  a  country’s 
national  income  exceeds  its  spending,  or,  equivalently,  if  national  sav¬ 
ing  exceeds  domestic  investment,  the  current  account  will  be  in  sur¬ 
plus.  If  instead  a  country  spends  (that  is,  consumes  and  invests)  more 
than  its  national  income,  investment  will  exceed  saving,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  account  will  be  in  deficit. 

For  the  current  account  to  be  in  deficit-that  is,  for  investment  to 
exceed  saving— a  country  must  be  able  to  finance  that  deficit  through 
capital  inflows  (borrowing)  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  country’s  cur¬ 
rent  account  deficit  for  a  given  period  therefore  equals  the  increase  in 
its  net  foreign  liabilities  in  that  period  (or  the  decline  in  its  net  foreign 
assets,  if  the  country  is  a  net  creditor).  Conversely,  current  account 
surpluses,  which  reflect  an  excess  of  saving  over  investment,  increase 
a  country’s  net  foreign  assets  (or  reduce  its  net  foreign  liabilities). 

Business  cycles,  long-run  growth,  and  the  current  account.  The 
argument  that  current  account  deficits  inevitably  cause  a  net  loss  in 
jobs  and  output  is  at  odds  with  the  evidence.  Rapid  growth  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment  is  in  fact  commonly  associated  with  large  or 
growing  trade  and  current  account  deficits,  whereas  slow  output  and 
employment  growth  is  associated  with  large  or  growing  surpluses. 
Chart  6-6  shows,  for  example,  that  the  U.S.  current  account  improved 
during  the  recessions  of  1973-75. 1980,  and  1990-91,  but  declined  dur¬ 
ing  the  cyclical  upswings  of  1970-72, 1983-90,  and  1993  to  the  present. 
This  reflects  both  a  decline  in  demand  for  imports  during  recessions 
and  the  usual  cyclical  movements  of  saving  and  investment.  During  a 
recession  both  saving  and  investment  tend  to  fall.  Saving  falls  as 
households  try  to  maintain  their  consumption  patterns  in  the  face  of  a 
temporary  fall  in  income;  investment  declines  because  capacity  uti¬ 
lization  declines  and  profits  fall.  However,  because  investment  is  high¬ 
ly  sensitive  to  the  need  for  extra  capacity,  it  tends  to  drop  more  sharply 
than  saving  during  recessions.  The  current  account  balance  thus  tends 
to  rise.  Consistent  with  this,  but  viewed  from  a  different  angle,  the 
trade  balance  typically  improves  during  a  recession,  because  imports 
tend  to  fall  with  overall  consumption  and  investment  demand.  The 
converse  occurs  during  periods  of  boom,  when  sharp  increases  in 
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investment  demand  typically  outweigh  increases  in  saving,  producing 
a  decline  of  the  ciurent  account.  Of  course,  factors  other  than  income 
influence  saving  and  investment,  so  that  the  tendency  of  a  country’s 
current  account  deficit  to  decline  in  recessions  is  not  ironclad. 

The  relationship  just  described  between  the  current  account  and  eco¬ 
nomic  performance  t3rpically  holds  not  only  on  a  short-term  or  cyclical 
basis,  but  also  on  a  long-term  or  structural  basis.  Often,  countries 
enjoying  rapid  economic  growth  possess  structural  current  account 
deficits,  whereas  those  with  weaker  economic  growth  have  structural 
current  account  surpluses.  This  relationship  likely  derives  from  the 
fact  that  rapid  growth  and  strong  investment  often  go  hand  in  hand. 
Whether  the  driving  force  is  the  discovery  of  new  natural  resources, 
technological  progress,  or  the  implementation  of  economic  reform,  peri¬ 
ods  of  rapid  economic  growth  are  likely  to  be  periods  in  which  new 
investment  is  imusually  profitable. 

Investment  must,  however,  be  financed  with  saving,  and  if  a  coun¬ 
try’s  national  saving  is  not  sufficient  to  finance  all  new  profitable 
investment  projects,  the  country  will  rely  on  foreign  saving  to  finance 
the  difference.  It  thus  experiences  a  net  capital  inflow  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  current  account  deficit.  The  current  account  deficit  is  then 
merely  the  result  of  thousands  of  individual  firms  issuing  debt  or  equi¬ 
ty  or  borrowing  from  banks  to  finance  investment.  As  long  as  these 
individual  decisions  are  sensible,  the  associated  current  account  deficit 


should  promote,  not  detract  from,  economic  welfare.  If  the  new  invest¬ 
ments  are  profitable,  they  will  generate  the  extra  earnings  needed  to 
repay  the  claims  contracted  to  undertake  them.  Thus,  when  current 
account  deficits  reflect  strong,  profitable  investment  programs,  they 
work  to  raise  the  rate  of  output  and  employment  growth,  not  to  destroy 
jobs  and  production. 

Historically,  countries  at  relatively  early  stages  of  rapid  economic 
development,  such  as  Argentina,  Australia,  and  Canada  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  have  enjoyed  an  excess  of  investment  over  saving, 
running  large  structural  current  account  deficits  for  long  (>eriods.  The 
same  general  pattern  has  held  in  more  recent  times;  faster  growing 
developing  countries  have  generally  run  larger  current  account  deficits 
than  the  slower-growing  mature  economies. 

The  link  between  trade  and  current  account  deficits  and  growth  is 
also  confirmed  by  comparing  the  U.S.  trade  balance  with  those  of  its 
G-7  partners  since  the  recovery  from  the  1990-91  recession.  Charts 
6-7  and  6-8  show  a  clearly  negative  correlation  between  output  growth 
and  the  trade  balance,  and  between  emplo)nnent  growth  and  the  trade 
balance,  respectively.  The  United  States  enjoyed  the  fastest  output  and 
employment  growth— and  the  largest  trade  deficit— among  the  coun¬ 
tries  shown.  Conversely,  Japsm  had  the  largest  trade  surplus,  but  the 
second-slowest  rate  of  growth.  Trade  surpluses  are  also  the  norm  in 
Europe,  where  growth  of  output  and  employment  has  been  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Similarly,  unemployment  in  the  United  States  has  been  low  and 
falling  since  1993,  a  period  during  which  unemployment  has  remained 
high  in  Europe  and  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  Japan. 

Budget  deficits  and  the  current  account.  Although  current  account 
deficits  are  not  usually  a  cause  for  concern  when  they  reflect  strong 
investment  opportunities,  they  may  be  worrisome  if  they  instead 
reflect  a  decline  in  national  saving.  Since  national  saving  includes  the 
government’s  own  saving  or  dissaving,  one  cause  of  a  growing  current 
account  deficit  can  be  rising  government  budget  deficits.  Such  deficits 
may  be  harmful,  resulting  in  an  unsustainable  buildup  of  foreign  debt, 
if  the  government  spending  they  permit  is  devoted  to  current 
consumption  rather  than  productivity-enhancing  public  investment. 

For  example,  in  the  late  1970s  many  developing  countries  ran  large 
budget  deficits,  borrowing  heavily  in  world  capital  markets  to  finance 
them,  and  accumulating  large  foreign  debts  in  the  process.  Much  of 
this  borrowing  went  to  support  excessive  government  spending  in  the 
face  of  insufficient  tax  revenue.  By  1982  many  of  these  governments 
were  having  difficulty  servicing  their  foreign  debts.  A  severe  debt  crisis 
erupted  in  that  year,  forcing  many  countries  to  negotiate  a  rescheduling 
of  their  foreign  liabilities  to  avoid  default. 

The  large  U.S.  current  account  deficits  of  the  19808,  also  driven  by 
large  fiscal  deficits,  were  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  same  reason. 
These  “twin  deficits,”  as  they  were  labeled,  led  to  high  real  interest 
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Chart  6-7  Economic  Growth  and  Trads  Balancas  o(  0*7  CountrtM,  1992-97 
Acroas  the  maior  irrdustrtal  countries,  positive  trade  balarKes  have  been  associated 
with  weak  ecorwmic  performance. 
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Source:  Organization  tor  Economic  Cooperation  and  Oevetopment 

Chart  6-8  Employment  Growth  and  Trade  Balances  of  Q-7  Countries,  1992-97 
Across  the  ma^  industrial  countries,  positive  trade  balances  have  also  been 
associated  \fvitn  weak  empfoyrTtent  performance,  and  vice  versa. 
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rates,  a  crowding  out  of  productive  investment  (as  evidenced  by  a  fall 
in  the  national  investment  rate  after  its  recovery  from  the  1982  reces¬ 
sion),  and  a  reduction  in  long-run  growth  opportunities.  Chart  6-9 
presents  the  U.S.  current  account  deficit,  the  national  and  public 
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(Federal  Government)  saving  rates,  and  the  domestic  investment  rate. 
Conceptually,  the  current  account  is  equal  to  net  foreign  investment, 
which  is  the  difference  between  national  saving  and  domestic  invest¬ 
ment:  in  practice,  however,  this  equality  may  be  obscured  by  measure¬ 
ment  errors,  which  have  been  large  in  recent  years  both  in  the  inter¬ 
national  transactions  accounts  and  in  the  national  income  and  product 
accounts.  Thus,  although  over  time  there  is  a  strong  correlation 
between  the  current  account  balance  and  the  saving-investment  bal¬ 
ance,  in  any  given  period  the  two  measures  may  move  in  different 
directions.  Chart  6-9  clearly  shows  the  twin  deficits  of  the  198()s:  as  fis¬ 
cal  deficits  increased  in  an  environment  of  tight  monetary  policy  in  the 
early  1980s,  the  dollar  appreciated  in  real  terms,  and  the  current 
account  moved  into  substantial  deficit.  The  crowding  out  of  productive 
investment,  due  to  the  high  real  interest  rates  associated  with  the  fis¬ 
cal  deficit,  is  suggested  by  the  fall  in  the  investment  rate  between  1984 
and  1990.  The  current  account  improved  during  the  1990-91  recession 
as  the  investment  rate  slumped  sharply. 

Chart  6-9  Savirtg,  Invastmant,  and  tha  Currant  Account  Balanca 
The  current  account  deficit  grew  in  the  mid-1960s  as  saving  fell  faster  than 
investment.  In  the  1990s.  however,  both  investment  and  saving  are  increasing. 
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During  the  1990s  the  Federal  budget  deficit  first  declined,  then 
disappeared,  and  finally  turned  to  a  surplus  in  1998.  National  saving 
increased  as  a  consequence,  despite  a  decline  in  the  personal  saving 
rate.  Even  so,  the  current  account  deficit  has  again  increased.  However, 
this  increased  deficit  can  be  viewed  as  virtuous,  because  it  has 
been  driven  by  an  even  stronger  increase  in  the  pace  of  domestic 
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investment.  The  U.S.  gross  investment  rate  rose  from  a  low  of  12.2  per¬ 
cent  of  GDP  in  the  middle  of  1991  to  16.0  percent  in  the  third  quarter  J 
of  1998. 

The  investment  boom  that  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  since  1993  I 

has  contributed  to  expanding  employment  and  output  and  will  provide  I 

payoffs  for  many  years  to  come.  It  could  not,  however,  have  been 
financed  by  national  saving  alone:  a  ciirrent  account  deficit  provided  ‘ 
the  additional  capital  inflow  needed  to  finance  the  boom.  In  the 
absence  of  foreign  lending,  U.S.  interest  rates  would  have  been  higher, 
and  investment  would  inevitably  have  been  constrained  by  the  supply 
of  domestic  saving.  Therefore,  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the 
growth  of  output  and  employment  would  all  have  been  smaller  had  the  | 

United  States  not  been  able  to  run  a  current  accoimt  deficit  in  the  j 

1990s.  Rather  than  choking  off  growth  and  employment,  the  large  cur-  1 

rent  account  deficit,  perhaps  paradoxically,  allowed  faster  long-run 
growth  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  Asian  crisis  and  the  current  account  deficit.  The  experience  of 
the  Asian  crisis  coimtries  demonstrates  that  current  account  deficits 
can  be  dangerous  not  only  when  they  finance  unsustainable  budget 
deficits  but  also  when  they  finance  investments  of  low  profitability.  As 
already  noted,  the  crisis-afflicted  East  Asian  economies  all  enjoyed 
high  saving  rates.  Their  large  current  accoimt  deficits  were  attribut¬ 
able  to  their  even  higher  investment  rates.  Even  so,  the  buildup  of  debt 
deriving  from  these  current  accoimt  imbalances  became  unsustainable, 
because,  as  discussed  above,  distortions  in  the  operation  of  East  Asian 
financial  systems  led  to  excessive  investment  in  low-profitability 
projects.  Investment-driven  current  account  deficits  enhance  economic 
welfare  only  when  expected  investment  returns  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
borrowed  funds.  Throughout  the  East  Asian  region  the  rate  of  return 
to  capital,  although  still  positive,  appears  to  have  been  falling  in  the 
1990s,  signaling  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  investment 
projects. 

Moreover,  foreign  debt  must  be  serviced  and,  at  some  point,  fully 
repaid.  Therefore,  debtor  countries  must  ultimately  run  trade  surplus¬ 
es,  which  may  require  adjustments  in  their  real  exchange  rates.  Bor¬ 
rowing  in  world  capital  markets  is  perhaps  least  problematic  when  the 
new  investments  it  permits  augment  a  country’s  capacity  to  produce 
goods  for  sale  in  foreign  markets.  In  contrast,  many  Asian  countries 
borrowed  abroad  to  finance  commercial  and  residential  investments, 
producing  goods,  such  as  office  buildings  emd  houses,  that  are  not 
usually  traded  internationally. 

The  U.S.  international  investment  position.  If  current  account 
deficits  continue  year  after  year,  creditor  countries  eventually  become 
net  debtors:  every  year  the  stock  of  net  foreign  liabilities  rises  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  current  account  deficit  (ignoring  valuation 
effects).  Not  all  of  these  liabilities  consist  of  debt:  the  capital  inflows 
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that  finance  current  account  deficits  can  take  the  form  of  equity  invest¬ 
ment,  as  in  foreign  direct  investment.  Thus  an  increase  in  a  country’s 
net  foreign  liabilities  does  not  automatically  translate  into  an  increase 
in  foreign  debt,  strictly  speaking,  but  rather  a  decrease  in  the  net 
international  investment  position. 

Chart  6-10  shows  the  relationship  between  the  U.S.  current  account 
and  the  change  in  the  U.S.  net  international  investment  position 
(where  direct  investment  is  valued  at  current  cost).  In  the  1970s  the 
United  States  was  a  net  creditor  country.  However,  the  string  of  cur¬ 
rent  account  deficits  in  the  1980s  led  to  a  reduction  of  net  foreign 
assets  and  eventually,  in  1987,  turned  the  United  States  into  a  coimtry 
with  growing  net  external  liabilities. 

Because  the  U.S.  current  accoimt  deficits  of  the  1980s  were  primar¬ 
ily  driven  by  fiscal  deficits  and  low  national  saving  rates,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  net  foreign  liabilities  was  greeted  with  some  concern.  The 
large  fiscal  deficits  were  financed  by  government  bonds,  some  of  which 
foreign  investors  purchased  directly.  Since  1993,  however,  current 
account  deficits  have  been  driven  by  increases  in  investment,  with  for¬ 
eign  financing  taking  the  form  of  both  direct  and  portfolio  investment. 
(Chart  6-11  shows  trends  in  both  inward  and  outward  foreign  direct 
investment.)  At  present,  U.S.  net  foreign  liabilities  amount  to  a 
relatively  modest  15  percent  of  GDP. 

Policies  Thward  the  External  Imbalance 

Calls  for  protection  fi^m  import  competition  typically  increase  when 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  burgeons,  as  it  has  since  the  onset  of  the  Asian 
crisis.  Although  the  crisis  has  caused  dislocations  in  some  export  and 
import-competing  industries,  overall  employment  growth  remains 
strong  in  the  U.S.  economy.  As  we  have  argued,  the  growing  U.S.  trade 
imbalance  primarily  reflects  strong  investment  and  growth  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  our  trade  partners,  rather 
than  increased  barriers  to  trade  in  foreign  markets.  Looked  at  another 
way,  the  countries  affected  by  the  crisis  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
their  own  current  account  deficits  by  their  sudden  inability  to  finance 
those  deficits  through  foreign  borrowing.  The  increased  U.S.  trade 
deficit,  at  least  through  the  first  three  quarters  of  1998,  primarily 
reflects  falling  exports  to  these  economies— declines  in  their  imports 
engendered  by  the  sharp  economic  contractions  those  countries  have 
suffered. 

To  restore  world  economic  growth  to  its  level  before  the  crisis,  the 
United  States  and  other  industrial  countries  must  maintain  open 
markets.  Higher  barriers  to  trade  in  the  United  States  would  not 
only  hinder  recovery  in  Asia  and  other  crisis  countries  but  provoke 
emulation  and  retaliation  by  our  trading  partners,  which  would 
hamper  our  own  growth  prospects.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  it 
was  a  dramatic  switch  to  protectionist  policies  in  the  United  States 
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Chart  6-10  Current  Account  Deficit  arxl  Net  International  Investment  Position 
As  the  United  States  started  to  run  large  current  account  deficits  in  the  earty  1980s. 
the  net  international  investment  position  declined. 
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Chart  6-1 1  Foreign  Direct  Investment  Flows 

The  1980s  saw  a  surge  in  foreign  direct  investment  into  the  United  States  In  the 
1990s.  however,  direct  investiiient  outflows  have  again  surpassed  inflows. 
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and  other  industrial  countries  that  deepened  the  Great  Depression. 
As  the  crisis  economies  recover,  their  demand  for  U.S.  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  will  increase  as  well,  once  again  fueling  our  own  export 
growth. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  maintain  open  markets  worldwide,  the 
President  has  called  for  a  new  consensus  on  trade,  to  continue  to 
expand  America’s  opportunities  in  the  global  economy  while  ensur¬ 
ing  that  all  of  our  citizens  enjoy  the  benefits  of  trade,  through 
greater  prosperity,  respect  for  workers’  rights,  and  protection  of  the 
environment.  The  President  asked  the  Congress  to  join  him  in  this 
new  consensus  by  restoring  his  traditional  trade-negotiating  author¬ 
ity  (so-called  fast-track  authority),  to  allow  him  to  pursue  an  ambi¬ 
tious  trade  agenda.  At  the  top  of  this  agenda  is  a  far-reaching  new 
round  of  global  trade  negotiations  within  the  World  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  aimed  at  shaping  the  world  trading  system  for  the  21st  century. 

CONCLUSION 

During  a  period  of  great  turmoil  in  the  global  economy,  the  first 
imperative  of  the  Administration  has  been  to  work  with  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  to  sustain  worldwide  growth.  That  is  a  prerequisite 
for  the  recovery  of  the  countries  now  afflicted  by  crisis.  No  country,  not 
even  the  United  States,  is  an  island  in  the  world  economy.  The 
growth  prospects  of  all  the  world’s  industrial  nations  will  suffer 
unless  all  do  their  part.  The  United  States  and  its  G-7  partners  have 
clearly  recognized  this  imperative. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to  opening  markets  to 
international  trade,  recognizing  that  an  open  trade  environment 
will  be  the  best  policy  for  domestic  growth,  support  the  recovery  of 
the  crisis-afflicted  countries,  and  ensure  the  continued  growth  of  the 
world  economy.  At  the  start  of  his  Administration  in  1993,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  declared,  “The  truth  of  our  age  is  this— and  must  be  this:  Open 
and  competitive  commerce  will  enrich  us  as  a  nation.  .  .  .  And  I  say 
to  you  in  face  of  all  the  pressure  to  do  the  reverse,  we  must  compete, 
not  retreat.”  Now,  as  then,  the  Administration  remains  strongly 
committed  to  outward-looking,  internationalist  policies. 

Beyond  working  to  ensure  growth  in  the  industrial  world,  the 
United  States  has  focused  since  this  crisis  began  on  the  need  to  con¬ 
tain  financial  contagion  and  restore  market  confidence  so  that  capi¬ 
tal  flows  can  continue,  and  on  the  need  to  promote  recovery  and  alle¬ 
viate  suffering  in  the  crisis-afflicted  countries.  The  Administration 
has  supported  the  IMF  in  its  mission  of  providing  financial  assis¬ 
tance  to  those  countries  in  crisis  that  arc  willing  to  implement  the 
often  tough  reforms  needed  to  strengthen  the  underpinnings  of  their 
economies.  At  the  same  time,  the  Administration  is  collaborating 
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with  other  countries  to  strengthen  the  architecture  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  financial  system,  with  the  goal  of  enhancing  its  stability  in  a 
world  of  continued  integration  of  global  product  and  financial 
markets.  These  reforms  of  the  international  financial  architecture 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  7. 
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CHAPTER? 


The  Evolution  and  Reform  of  the 
International  Financial  System 

THE  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  THAT  BEGAN  in  Asia  in  the  second 
half  of  1997  have  exposed  weaknesses  both  in  emerging  market  countries 
and  in  the  international  financial  system.  In  response,  the  United  States 
has  taken  steps,  jointly  with  the  international  community,  not  only  to 
contain  the  financial  crisis  but  also  to  foster  reforms  of  the  international 
financial  system  to  make  it  less  crisis  prone  in  the  future.  The  recent 
turmoil  followed  a  robust  period  of  increasing  integration  of  world 
product  and  financial  markets— a  trend  well  epitomized  by  the  long- 
anticipated  realization  of  European  Monetary  Union  in  January  1999. 

The  recurrence  of  currency  and  financial  crises  in  the  world  economy 
poses  major  challenges  to  policymakers.  What  are  the  causes  of  these 
repeated  crises,  and  of  instability  and  financial  market  volatility? 
Are  financial  integration  and  globalization  partly  to  blame?  Does 
integration  into  modem  global  financial  markets  require  the  loss  of 
macroeconomic  policy  autonomy?  What  regime  of  exchange  rates  is  best 
for  emerging  market  economies  and  other  small  countries  in  this  new 
world  of  global  capital  mobility?  Can  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions— the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the  World  Bank— which  were 
designed  for  a  world  of  fixed  exchange  rates  and  limited  capital  mobility, 
still  promote  the  stability  of  the  international  financial  system  in  a 
radically  different  environment?  What  institutional  framework  best 
promotes  the  stability  of  the  international  financial  system?  Answers  to 
these  questions  will  be  critical  to  efforts  to  strengthen  the  stability  of  the 
international  financial  system  and  help  to  ensure  that  global  financial 
integration  will  continue  to  sustain  prosperity  and  growth  in  the  world 
economy. 

A  broad  international  consensus  now  supports  reform  of  the  global 
financial  architecture  to  achieve  several  goals:  to  increase  transparency 
(that  is,  to  improve  the  availability  of  information  about  macroeconomic 
and  financial  conditions);  to  strengthen  and  reform  domestic  financial 
institutions  so  as  to  prevent  crises  finm  occurring;  and  to  improve  the 
mechanisms  available  to  resolve  those  crises  that  do  occur.  This  chapter 
starts  by  describing  proposals  that  have  been  advanced  in  each  of  these 
three  2u%as.  It  then  analyzes  the  next  steps  that  are  being  considered  in 
the  redesign  of  the  international  financial  system.  Finally,  it  considers 
European  Monetary  Union,  the  prospects  for  the  euro  as  an  international 
currency,  and  the  possible  implications  for  the  U.S.  dollar. 
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REFORM  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


As  explained  in  Chapter  1,  the  international  community,  under  U.S. 
leadership,  has  proposed  a  set  of  reforms  to  strengthen  the  inter¬ 
national  financial  system.  These  reforms,  designed  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  future  crises,  are  referred  to  collectively  as  the  “new  inter¬ 
national  financial  architectiire.”  Their  aim  is  to  create  an  international 
financial  system  for  the  21st  century  that  captures  the  full  benefits  of 
global  markets  and  capital  flows,  while  minimizing  the  risk  of 
disruption  and  better  protecting  the  most  vulnerable  groups  in  society. 
The  work  accomplished  toward  these  goals  in  1998  was  only  the  latest 
stage  in  an  evolutionary  process  that  has  been  under  way  for  some 
years. 

FROM  THE  HALIFAX  SUMMIT  TO  THE  G-22  REPORTS 

A  broad  debate  on  the  steps  needed  to  strengthen  the  international 
financial  system  was  already  under  way  when  the  Mexican  peso  was 
devalued  suddenly  in  December  1994.  The  ensuing  crisis,  however, 
gave  the  debate  considerable  impetus  and  pertinence.  The  aimual 
summit  of  the  leaders  of  the  Group  of  Seven  (G-7)  nations  (Canada, 
France,  (jermany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States)  in  1995,  held  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  initiated  work  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  areas.  One  such  area  was  additional  study  of  means  to  promote 
the  orderly  resolution  of  future  financial  crises.  The  finance  ministers 
and  central  bank  governors  of  the  G-10  countries  were  asked  to  review 
a  number  of  ideas  that  might  contribute  toward  that  objective.  The 
G-10  (which  actually  has  11  members:  the  G-7  plus  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  imd  Switzerland)  established  a  working  party, 
which  submitted  a  report— informally  known  as  the  Rey  Report,  after 
the  chairman  of  the  working  party— to  the  ministers  and  governors  in 
May  1996. 

The  report  noted  recent  changes  in  financial  markets  that,  in  some 
cases,  have  altered  the  characteristics  of  currency  and  financial  crises 
in  emerging  markets.  It  indicated  that  neither  debtor  countries  nor 
their  creditors  should  expect  to  be  insulated  from  adverse  financial 
consequences  in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  It  also  called  for  better  market- 
based  procedures  for  the  workout  of  debts  when  countries  and  firms 
are  in  financial  distress.  Reforms  of  bond  contracts  were  proposed  to 
encourage  the  cooperation  and  coordination  of  bondholders  when  the 
financial  distress  of  a  country  or  a  corporation  requires  the  restructur¬ 
ing  of  the  terms  of  a  bond.  The  report  also  suggested  a  review  of  IMF 
policies  on  “lending  into  arrears”  to  extend  the  scope  of  this  policy  to 
include  new  forms  of  debt.  Such  policies  would  allow  the  IMF  to 
continue  lending,  in  certain  unusual  and  extreme  circumstances,  to 
countries  that  had  temporarily  suspended  debt-service  payments  but 


continued  to  maintain  a  cooperative  approach  toward  their  private 
creditors  and  to  comply  with  IMF  adjustment  policies. 

A  number  of  important  innovations  came  out  of  this  reform  process: 
the  development  of  international  standards  for  making  economic  data 
publicly  available  (under  the  IMFs  Special  Data  Dissemination  Stan¬ 
dard);  international  standards  for  banking  supervision  (the  Basle  (3ore 
Principles  for  Banking  Supervision);  the  decision  to  expand  the  IMFs 
backup  source  of  financing  under  the  New  Arrangements  to  Borrow 
(25  participants  in  the  NAB  agreed  to  make  loans  to  the  IMF  when 
supplementary  resources  are  needed  to  forestall  or  cope  with  an 
impairment  of  the  international  monetary  system,  or  to  deal  with  an 
exceptional  situation  that  poses  a  threat  to  its  stability);  and,  more 
recently,  a  new  financing  mechanism  in  the  IMF,  called  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Reserve  Facility,  to  help  members  cope  with  a  sudden  and 
disruptive  loss  of  market  confidence,  but  on  terms  designed  to 
encourage  early  repayment  £uid  reduce  moral  hazard. 

Despite  some  progress  in  strengthening  the  system,  the  eruption  of 
the  Asian  crisis  in  1997  demonstrated  the  importance  of  considering 
further  questions  regarding  the  operation  of  the  international  system. 
In  November  1997,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  leaders’  summit  in  Vancouver,  a  niunber  of  Asian  leaders 
proposed  a  meeting  of  finance  ministers  and  central  bank  governors  to 
discuss  the  crisis  and  broader  issues.  They  suggested  that  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  meeting  be  expanded  to  include  emerging  market  covmtries, 
not  just  the  usual  small  number  of  major  industrial  countries.  The 
President  responded  by  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  to  convene  such  a  meeting.  Finance  ministers  and  central  bank 
governors  from  22  systemically  significant  coimtries  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  financial  system  (informally  dubbed  the  Group  of  22,  or  G-22) 
gathered  in  Washington  on  April  16,  1998,  to  explore  ways  to  reform 
the  system  that  could  help  reduce  the  frequency  and  severity  of  crises. 
Three  working  groups  were  formed  to  consider  the  following  three  sets 
of  issues:  measures  to  increase  transparency  and  accountability, 
potential  reforms  to  strengthen  domestic  financial  systems,  and 
mechanisms  to  facilitate  appropriate  burden  sharing  between  official 
institutions  and  the  private  sector  in  time  of  crisis.  'The  three  working 
groups  presented  their  reports  in  October  1998  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank. 

GREATER  TRANSPARENCY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

The  report  of  the  first  working  group  reflects  the  existence  of  a 
broad  consensus  on  the  need  for  greater  transparency  not  only  by  the 
private  sector  and  national  authorities  but  by  the  international  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  (IFIs)  as  well.  The  Asian  crisis  made  clear  once  more 
that  it  is  important  for  countries  to  provide  sufficient  information 
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about  their  macroeconomic  and  financial  conditions.  The  information 
needed  includes  data  on  the  size,  maturity,  and  currency  composition 
of  external  liabilities,  as  well  as  accurate  and  comprehensive  measures 
of  the  level  of  foreign  exchange  reserves.  The  crisis  also  underscored 
the  need  for  banks  and  corporate  enterprises  to  provide  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  financial  accounts.- Without  such  information,  out¬ 
siders  cannot  adequately  assess  the  true  financial  condition  of  govern¬ 
ments  and  firms.  The  crisis  made  clear  as  well  the  importance  of 
transparency  on  the  part  of  the  IFIs  themselves,  and  led  to  calls  for  the 
IMF  and  other  IFIs  to  be  more  open  about  their  activities,  economic 
analysis,  policy  advice,  and  reconunendations. 

The  report  of  the  G-22  working  group  on  transparency  and  account¬ 
ability  recommends  that  national  authorities  publish  timely,  accurate, 
and  comprehensive  information  on  the  external  liabilities  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  corporate  sectors  in  their  countries  as  well  as  their  own  for¬ 
eign  exchange  positions.  Published  information  on  official  foreign 
exchange  positions  would  extend  to  both  reserves  and  liabilities,  for 
example  those  deriving  from  government  intervention  in  forward 
exchange  markets.  The  report  recommends  adherence  to  existing 
international  standards  for  transparency  and  finds  that  standards  in 
additional  areas,  including  monetary  policy  and  accounting  and  disclo¬ 
sure  by  private  financial  institutions,  might  be  useful.  The  report  calls 
for  better  monitoring  of  countries’  compliance  with  such  standards, 
including  through  IMF  reporting  on  countries’  adherence  to  interna¬ 
tionally  recognized  standards.  It  also  recommends  that  the  potential 
for  greater  transparency  of  the  positions  of  investment  banks,  hedge 
funds,  and  institutional  investors  be  examined. 

Finally,  the  report  calls  on  the  IMF  and  the  other  IFIs  to  be  more 
open  and  transparent.  Accountability,  it  argues,  is  important  for  all 
institutions,  and  unnecessary  secrecy  would  be  particularly  inappro¬ 
priate  in  institutions  that  are  telling  others  to  be  more  transparent. 
For  example,  the  report  recommends  that  IFIs  adopt  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  release  of  information,  except  where  confidentiality  might 
be  compromised.  It  also  calls  for  publication  of  program  documents,  of 
background  papers  to  reports  following  the  regiilar  yearly  visit  by  the 
IMF  to  a  member  state,  of  public  information  notices  following  the  IMF 
Executive  Board’s  discussion  of  reports  on  member  countries’  econom¬ 
ic  conditions,  of  retrospective  program  reviews,  and  of  other  policy 
papers. 

Increased  transparency  can  help  prevent  the  buildup  of  countries’ 
financial  and  macroeconomic  imbalances.  In  the  Asian  crisis,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  more  information  concerning  the  external  debt  of  firms  and  banks 
might  have  limited  investors’  willingness  to  lend  to  such  institutions  in 
the  first  place.  Transparency  can  also  encourage  more  timely  policy 
adjustment  by  governments  and  help  limit  the  spread  of  financial 
market  turmoil  to  other  countries  by  enabling  investors  to  distinguish 


countries  with  sound  policies  from  those  with  weaker  policies. 
Nonetheless,  transparency  alone  is  unlikely  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
another  major  crisis  from  occurring.  In  Asia,  greater  transparency 
about  net  reserves  and  offshore  liabilities  of  the  financial  and  corpo¬ 
rate  systems  might  well  have  helped  attenuate  the  crisis.  But 
investors  also  missed  many  warning  signals  in  data  that  were  widely 
available.  More  is  needed  than  just  information. 

REFORMING  AND  STRENGTHENING  DOMESTIC 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  6,  weaknesses  in  the  financial  sectors  of 
borrowing  countries  now  appear  to  have  been  a  central  cause  of  the 
Asian  crisis,  and  of  some  previous  financial  crises  as  well.  Commercial 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  borrowed  and  lent  imprudently, 
channeling  funds  toward  projects  that  were  not  always  profitable. 
Insufficient  expertise  and  resources  in  countries’  regulatory  institu¬ 
tions  led  to  weak  regulation  of  the  financial  system,  and  in  particular 
to  lax  supervision  of  banks.  Insurance  of  bank  deposits  was  either 
implicit  or  poorly  designed.  Often,  governments  did  not  provide  expUc- 
it  deposit  insurance;  rather,  they  implicitly  insured  the  liabilities  of  the 
banking  system.  Connected  lending  was  widespread;  bainks  and  other 
financial  firms  in  a  business  group  would  make  loans  to  other  firms  in 
the  group  without  objectively  evaluating  or  monitoring  their  soimd- 
ness.  The  result  was  often  distorted  incentives  for  project  selection  and 
monitoring.  All  these  factors  contributed  to  the  buildup  of  severe  struc- 
tiiral  weaknesses  in  the  financial  system,  the  most  visible  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  which  was  a  growing  level  of  nonperforming  loans.  The  growing 
supply  of  fimds  from  abroad,  facilitated  in  part  by  capital  account  lib¬ 
eralization,  only  hei^tened  the  problem;  rising  capital  inflows  com¬ 
bined  with  poorly  regulated  and  often  distorted  domestic  financial  sys¬ 
tems  to  create  a  dangerous  environment. 

Strengthening  domestic  financial  systems,  the  focus  of  the  second  G- 
22  working  group,  will  thus  be  a  central  element  of  ongoing  systemic 
reform.  The  list  of  measures  required  is  long  and  will  take  years  to 
complete.  The  reforms  recommended  by  the  G-22  report  include  the 
development  of  liquid  and  deep  financial  markets,  especially  markets 
in  securities  (bonds  and  equities).  Financial  markets  should  be  able  to 
rely  on  strong  prudential  regulation  and  supervision  of  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions,  based  on  the  Basle  Core  Principles  of 
Banking  Supervision  and  the  Objectives  and  Principles  of  Securities 
Regulation  set  out  by  the  International  Organization  of  Securities 
Conunissions.  Appropriate  restrictions  on  connected  lending  would  be 
beneficial.  The  working  group’s  report  also  calls  on  coimtries  to  design 
explicit  and  effective  deposit  insurance  mechanisms  to  protect  bank 
depositors.  The  report  also  calls  for  better  corporate  governance  in  both 
the  financial  sector  and  the  nonfinancial  sector,  so  that  investment 
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decisions  respond  to  market  signals  rather  than  to  personal  relation¬ 
ships.  It  further  recommends  the  design  and  implementation  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  foreclosure  laws  for  insolvent  firms  and,  more  broadly,  the 
implementation  of  efficient  insolvency  and  debtor-creditor  regimes, 
possibly  including  procedures  for  systemic  bank  and  corporate  restruc¬ 
turing  and  debt  workouts  for  corporations  in  financial  distress.  Finally, 
the  report  advocates  better  coordination  and  cooperation  among  inter¬ 
national  organizations  and  international  supervisory  entities 
in  strengthening  financial  systems,  as  well  as  increased  technical 
assistance  for  and  training  of  government  officials  and  regulators. 

BETTER  CRISIS  RESOLUTION,  INCLUDING  APPROPRIATE 
ROLES  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  COMMUNITY  AND  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR 

Although  strengthening  financial  systems  may  prevent  some  crimes 
from  occurring  and  make  those  that  do  occur  less  virulent,  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  eliminr*e  them  altogether.  It  is  therefore  essential  to 
establish  means  of  minimizing  the  depth  and  severity  of  crises  without 
undermining  appropriate  incentives  for  prudent  private  and  public 
behavior.  This  very  important  task  constitutes  the  third  and  final 
pillar  of  the  set  of  international  financial  reforms  proposed  in  October 
by  the  G-22  working  groups. 

The  G-22  report  on  this  topic  identifies  policies  that  could  help  pro¬ 
mote  the  orderly  resolution  of  future  crises,  including  both  official 
assistance  and  policies  and  procedures  that  could  facilitate  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  private  sector  as  appropriate.  It  noted  that  recent  events 
have  highlighted  how  the  larger  scale  and  greater  diversity  of  recent 
capital  flows  to  emerging  markets  generate  the  risk  that  crises  can 
erupt  more  quickly  and  can  be  larger  in  scope  than  in  the  past.  It  is  of 
critical  importance  that  the  IMF  and  the  other  IFIs  remain  capable  of 
catalyzing  policy  reform  and  the  restoration  of  market  confidence  in 
their  member  countries  in  the  event  of  an  international  financial  crisis, 
in  the  context  of  a  strong  program  of  policy  adjustment.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  adjustment  and  financing  should  be  sufficient  to  resolve  most 
payments  difficulties.  However,  the  scale  of  private  capital  flows  sig¬ 
nificantly  exceeds  the  resources  that  the  official  community  can  rea¬ 
sonably  provide,  even  with  the  quota  increase  to  bolster  IMF  resources 
and  other  measures.  Moreover,  the  perception  that  sufficient  official 
financial  assistance  may  be  made  available  to  allow  a  country  to  meet 
all  contractual  obligations  without  some  form  of  appropriate  private 
sector  involvement  might  distort  the  incentives  of  both  creditors  and 
debtors.  It  may  encourage  some  creditors  to  take  unwarranted  finan¬ 
cial  risk,  some  debtor  countries  to  follow  inappropriate  policies,  and 
both  debtors  and  creditors  to  underestimate  the  risks  they  are  assum¬ 
ing.  Although  the  international  community  will  continue  to  provide 
assistance— conditioned  on  economic  reform— to  deal  with  the  prob- 
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lems  that  have  given  rise  to  crises,  mechanisms  are  needed  to  allow 
the  private  sector  to  participate  constructively  in  containing  crises 
and  resolving  them  over  time.  Work  is  under  way  to  find  constructive 
and  cooperative  ways  to  “bail  in”  private  investors. 

New  procedures  suitable  to  modem  markets  might  be  usefully  devel¬ 
oped  for  effective  management  of  the  financial  difilculties  of  both  firms 
and  countries.  When  banks  accounted  for  the  majority  of  international 
capital  flows,  as  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  troubled  debtors  could  more 
easily  resolve  a  crisis  through  joint  negotiations  with  a  small  number 
of  banks  and  the  IFIs.  Negotiations  such  as  those  developed  to  address 
the  1980s  debt  crisis  entailed  agreements  to  postpone  debt  repay¬ 
ments  (debt  restructuring)  and  occasionally  to  reduce  the  overall  value 
of  the  obligation  (debt  writedown).  However,  the  recent  proliferation  of 
creditor  institutions  and  instruments  and  the  growth  of  international 
bond  markets  have  made  it  harder  to  coordinate  the  actions  of  credi¬ 
tors  during  a  crisis.  Unilateral  actions  by  troubled  debtors  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  highly  disruptive  and  can  lead  to  contagion,  if  they 
increase  investors’  concern  that  other  countries  may  follow  suit.  This 
might  explain  why  Russia’s  unilateral  debt  restructuring  in  August 
1998  disrupted  markets  as  far  away  as  Latin  America. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  new  procedures,  the  G-22  report  includes  a 
number  of  recommendations.  First,  it  calls  for  a  range  of  policies  to 
help  prevent  crises  and  limit  the  severity  of  those  that  do  occur.  The 
report  emphasizes  that  countries  might  want  to  limit  the  scope  of  gov¬ 
ernment  guarantees,  including  those  covering  the  liabilities  of  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  and  to  make  explicit  those  guarantees  that  are  offered 
and  price  them  appropriately  (for  example,  through  effective  deposit 
insurance).  In  addition,  the  report  endorses  the  development  of  innov¬ 
ative  financing  techniques  to  permit  increased  payment  flexibility, 
greater  risk  sharing  among  debtors  and  creditors,  or  the  availability  of 
new  financing  in  the  face  of  adverse  market  developments  such  as  sud¬ 
den  reversals  of  capital  flows.  For  example,  debt  contracts  calling 
explicitly  for  repayments  contingent  on  the  prices  of  key  primary  com¬ 
modities  could  automatically  reduce  countries’  debt  burdens  when 
prices  move  against  them. 

Finally,  the  report  identifies  key  featiu^s  of  effective  insolvency  and 
debtor-creditor  regimes  (including  bankruptcy,  restructuring,  and  fore¬ 
closure  laws)  and  hi^ili^ts  the  role  of  such  regimes  in  contributing  to 
efiective  crisis  containment  and  resolution.  Workable  procedures  in  these 
areas  may  be  useful  to  encourage  the  prompt  recovery  of  economic  activ¬ 
ity  following  a  financial  crisis.  Among  the  most  important  basic  objectives 
of  an  insolvency  regime  are  to  maximize  the  vjdue  of  a  firm’s  assets  after 
its  liquidation  or  reorganization;  to  provide  a  fair  and  predictable  regime 
for  the  distribution  of  assets  recovered  from  debtors;  and  to  facilitate 
the  uninterrupted  provision  of  credit  for  commercial  transactions  by 
providing  an  orderly  regime  for  the  distribution  of  debtors’  assets. 
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Other  measures  recommended  by  the  working  group  would  encour¬ 
age  the  coordination  of  creditors  in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  Following  the 
recommendations  of  the  1996  Rey  Report,  the  G-22  report  proposes 
the  inclusion  of  creditor  coordination  clauses  in  bond  contracts. 
These  clauses  would  be  designed  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
all  parties  — creditors,  debtors,  and  IFIs— can  work  together  to 
resclve  crises  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  possible.  Collective 
action  clauses  in  bond  contracts  could  help  overcome  the  problems  to 
which  a  large  number  of  creditors  inevitably  gives  rise.  For  example, 
a  clause  allowung  for  the  collective  representation  of  creditors  (such 
as  through  che  formation  of  a  creditors’ committee)  can  help  facilitate 
coordinated  action  among  a  large  group  of  creditors.  A  majority 
action  clause  could  prevent  a  small  minority  of  creditors  from  imped- 
■ng  a  debt- restructuring  agreement,  by  allowing  a  qualified  majority 
of  creditors  to  alter  the  payment  terms  of  the  debt  contract.  Current¬ 
ly,  most  sovereign  bond  contracts  in  the  United  States  require  una¬ 
nimity  to  restructure  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Similarly,  sharing 
clauses  would  mandate  the  equal  treatment  of  creditors  by  imposing 
a  fair  division  of  payments  among  them.  This  could  discourage  dis¬ 
ruptive  legal  action  and  preferential  settlements  that  benefit  a  few 
creditors  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  report  also  calls  for  new  methods  of  crisis  management  in  the 
extreme  case  of  a  temporary  suspension  of  debt  payments.  Recent 
experience  (as  in  Russia  in  1998)  underscores  the  fact  that  such  sus¬ 
pensions  and  unilateral  restructuring  actions  can  be  highly  disruptive, 
especially  if  they  substitute  for  policy  reform  and  adjustment.  The 
G-22  report  argues  that  countries  should  not,  and  normally  would  not, 
su.«pend  debt  payments  (interest  and  principal)  until  all  other  reason¬ 
able  alternatives  have  been  exhausted.  However,  suspension  might 
occur  in  exceptional  ca.ses,  in  the  event  of  severe  and  unanticipated 
adverse  market  developments.  In  these  cases,  the  report  emphasizes 
the  importance  for  countries  to  rely  on  orderly  and  cooperative 
approaches,  rather  than  unilateral  actions,  in  negotiating  the  restruc¬ 
turing  of  contractual  obligations.  Unilateral  action  may  entail 
significant  economic  and  financial  costs. 

If  a  countr>'  does  suspend  its  debt  payments  to  private  creditors,  it  is 
technically  in  arrears.  The  report  argues  that,  in  those  exceptional 
cases  when  a  country  experiences  a  severe  crisis  and  a  temporary  pay¬ 
ments  suspension  cannot  be  avoided,  the  international  community 
and  private  creditors  may  still  have  an  interest  in  providing  incentives 
for  strong  and  sustained  policy  adjustments  and  structural  reform.  It 
therefore  suggests  that  the  international  community  can  signal  its  con¬ 
ditional  willingness  to  provide  financial  support,  under  appropriate 
conditions,  even  if  a  country  has  imposed  a  tempiorary  payments  sus- 
I>en.sion.  The  report  argues  that  such  official  support  should  be  provided 
only  if  the  decision  to  suspend  payments  reflects  the  absence  of  rea- 
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sonable  alternatives,  if  the  government  is  willing  to  undertake  strong 
policy  adjustment,  and  if  the  government  is  engaged  in  good  faith 
efforts  with  creditors  to  find  a  cooperative  solution  to  the  country’s 
payments  difficulties.  An  IMF  policy  of  lending  to  a  country  that  has 
not  yet  completed  negotiations  with  private  creditors,  hut  is  negotiat¬ 
ing  cooperatively  and  in  good  faith,  is  referred  to  as  “lending  into 
arrears.” 

A  final  set  of  recommended  measures  would  facilitate  prompt  and 
orderly  debt  workouts.  As  outlined  above,  the  orderly  resolution  of 
crises  will  require  a  combination  of  official  finance,  in  the  context  of 
strong  policy  adjustment  programs,  and  appropriate  private  sector 
involvement.  Financial  crises  are  often  associated  with  significant 
financial  distress  in  the  banking  and  corporate  sectors.  Although 
national  insolvency  regimes  (such  as  bankruptcy  and  corporate 
restructuring  laws)  are  intended  to  provide  an  appropriate  legal 
and  institutional  framework  for  the  restructuring  of  corporate  debt, 
corporate  sector  crises  may  occeisionally  achieve  sufficient  scale  to 
threaten  the  solvency  of  a  country’s  entire  financial  system,  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Asian  crisis. 

Several  measures  can  be  undertaken  to  facilitate  the  orderly  work¬ 
out  of  the  liabilities  of  firms  in  distress.  One  such  measure  is  available 
in  domestic  insolvency  regimes— such  as  corporate  restructuring  under 
Chapter  11  of  the  U.S.  bankruptcy  code— that  allow  distressed  firms  to 
obtain  new,  senior  credits  to  ensure  their  ongoing  operation  during  the 
restructuring  of  their  debt.  (Seniority  means  that  the  new  lenders  will 
be  first  in  line  for  repayment.  Without  such  assurance,  new  lenders  are 
unlikely  to  come  forward.)  Analogously,  in  the  international  context, 
the  report  suggests  that  the  development  of  better  means  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  private  sector  to  provide  new  credits,  in  the  event  of  a  debt  cri¬ 
sis  or  suspension  of  debt  payments,  should  be  considered.  Otherwise, 
loans  for  basic  purposes,  such  as  working  capital  for  production  and 
exports,  can  become  unavailable.  In  certain  circumstances  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  also  find  it  useful  to  develop  a  framework  for  encouraging 
out-of-court  negotiations  between  private  debtors  and  their  creditors. 
International  support  can  be  harnessed  to  support  restructuring 
efforts  as  well.  For  example,  one  goal  of  the  Asian  Growth  and  Recov¬ 
ery  Initiative,  recently  launched  by  the  United  States  and  Japan,  is  to 
support  the  implementation  of  more  comprehensive  and  accelerated 
restructuring  of  banks  and  corporations  in  the  crisis-afflicted  countries 
in  Asia. 

Implementation  of  the  international  financial  architectural  reforms 
proposed  in  the  022  reports  will  take  time.  But  they  also  promise  to 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  future  crises  and  the  severity  of  those  that  do 
occur.  For  its  part,  the  (jr-7  strongly  signaled  its  commitment  to  imple¬ 
ment  many  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  working  groups  in  its 
October  30  declaration,  a  subject  considered  next. 
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ADOPTION  OF  MEASURES  TO  REFORM  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  ARCHITECTURE 

The  release  of  the  G-22  reports  was  followed  by  detailed  discussions 
among  the  G-7  finance  ministers  and  central  bank  governors  and  with 
officials  from  other  industrial  and  emerging  market  economies.  The 
G-7  ministers  and  governors  agreed,  in  a  statement  issued  on  October 
30,  1998,  on  specific  reforms  to  strengthen  the  international  financial 
system.  In  the  words  of  their  communique,  they; 

agreed  to  carry  these  forward  through  our  own  actions  and  in  the 
appropriate  intemetional  financial  institutions  and  forums. 
These  reforms  are  designed  to:  increase  the  transparency  and 
openness  of  the  international  financial  system;  identify  and  dis¬ 
seminate  international  principles,  standards  and  codes  of  best 
practice;  strengthen  incentives  to  meet  these  international  stan¬ 
dards;  and  strengthen  official  assistance  to  help  developing  coun¬ 
tries  reinforce  their  economic  and  financial  infrastructures.  They 
also  include  policies  and  processes  to  ensure  the  stability  and 
improve  the  surveillance  of  the  international  financial  system. 
Finally,  they  aim  at  reforming  the  International  Financial  Insti¬ 
tutions,  such  as  the  IMF,  while  deepening  cooperation  among 
industrialized  and  developing  countries. 

FURTHER  STEPS  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  ARCHITECTURE 

In  their  October  30  statement,  the  G-7  countries  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  a  number  of  reforms  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  G-22  working  groups,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  additional  analysis 
and  research.  The  G-7  also  stressed  the  need  for  the  international 
community  to  widen  its  efforts  to  strengthen  the  international  finan¬ 
cial  system.  The  G-7  thus  committed  themselves  to  initiate  further 
work  in  a  number  of  other  important  areas  to  identify  additional, 
concrete  steps  to  strengthen  the  international  financial  architecture. 
These  include: 

•  examining  the  additional  scope  for  strengthened  prudential 
regulation  in  industrial  countries 

•  further  strengthening  prudential  regulation  and  financial  systems 
in  emerging  markets 

•  developing  new  ways  to  respond  to  crises,  including  new  structures 
for  official  finance  and  new  procedures  for  greater  private  sector 
involvement  in  crisis  resolution 

•  assessing  proposals  for  further  strengthening  of  the  IMF 
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•  seeking  to  minimize  the  human  cost  of  financial  crises  and 
encouraging  the  adoption  of  policies  that  better  protect  the  most 
vulnerable  in  society 

•  consideration  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
sustainable  exchange  rate  regimes  in  emerging  markets. 

Each  of  these  steps  poses  a  number  of  issues  and  challenges.  Many 
are  interrelated.  Some  of  these  issues  that  the  international  community 
will  be  examining  in  the  future  are  addressed  below. 

STRENGTHENED  PRUDENTIAL  REGULATION  AND 
SUPERVISION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  COUNTRIES 

The  crises  of  the  past  year  have  revealed  the  importance  of  strength¬ 
ening  prudential  regulation  to  promote  international  financial  stability. 
Global  financial  integration  has  led  to  a  proliferation  of  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  making  cross-border  transactions,  to  the  growth  of  offshore 
financial  centers  and  hedge  fimds,  and  to  the  development  of  a  wide 
range  of  derivative  instruments.  In  this  new  environment,  investors 
may  underestimate  the  risks  they  are  assuming  during  periods  of 
market  euphoria,  and  thus  contribute  to  ein  excessive  buildup  of 
exposures  during  the  upswing. 

Such  developments  pose  significant  challenges  to  financial  regxilators 
and  supervisors.  Regulatory  incentives  may  be  needed  to  encourage 
creditors  and  investors  to  act  with  greater  discipline,  that  is,  to  analyze 
and  weigh  risks  and  rewards  appropriately  in  their  lending  and  invest¬ 
ment  decisions.  Thus,  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  the  scope  for  strength¬ 
ened  prudential  regulation  and  supervision  in  industrial  countries.  Here 
we  explore  some  aspects  of  these  regulatory  challenges. 

Enhanced  International  Financial  Supervision  and  Surveillance 

IVaditionally,  supervision  and  regulation  of  financial  systems  have 
been  domestically  based.  But  the  increased  global  integration  of  finan¬ 
cial  markets  and  the  proliferation  of  institutions  doing  cross-border 
transactions  suggest  the  desirability  of  enhanced  international  finan¬ 
cial  supervision  and  surveillance.  Better  national  and  international 
procedures  to  monitor  and  promote  stability  in  the  global  financial 
system  might  prove  useful. 

Although  good  financial  supervision  still  must  begin  at  the  domestic 
level,  international  institutions  and  national  authorities  involved  in 
maintaining  financial  sector  stability  must  work  jointly  to  foster  sta¬ 
bility  and  reduce  systemic  risk.  They  will  also  benefit  from  exchanging 
information  more  systematically  about  the  risks  prevailing  in  the 
international  financial  system.  A  useful  contribution  in  this  regard 
might  be  a  policy-oriented  forum  including  financial  authorities  from 
the  G-7  countries,  key  emerging  markets,  the  IFIs,  and  other  relevant 
international  organizations. 


Another  way  to  improve  global  surveillance  and  coordination  might 
be  to  have  the  IFIs,  working  closely  with  international  supervisory  and 
regulatory  bodies,  conduct  surveillance  of  national  financial  sectors 
and  their  regulatory  and  supervisory  regimes.  For  this  to  succeed,  all 
relevant  information  would  need  to  be  made  accessible  to  them. 

Strengthened  Bank  Capital  Regulation 

At  the  heart  of  the  issue  of  bank  regulation  are  banks’  capital  ade¬ 
quacy  standards.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  6  (see  Box  6-5),  banks  may 
have  sm  incentive  to  make  excessively  risky  investments,  since  much  of 
the  cost  of  failure  may  be  borne  by  the  government.  Tb  mitigate  this 
tendency,  banks  are  required  to  nold  a  certain  amount  of  their  own 
capital  in  reserve  against  the  loans  they  make. 

The  fact  that  many  banks  are  currently  active  on  a  global  scale  pro¬ 
vides  good  reasons  for  common  international  bank  capital  standards. 
Globally  active  banks  headquartered  in  countries  with  low  capital 
requirements  would  otherwise  be  at  an  advantage  over  those  head¬ 
quartered  elsewhere.  In  addition,  by  virtue  of  their  global  scale,  the 
impact  of  a  global  bank’s  failure  would  likely  extend  well  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  headquartered. 

The  1988  Basle  Capital  Accord  established  such  an  international  bank 
capital  standard  by  recommending  that  globally  active  banks  maintain 
capital  equal  to  at  least  8  percent  of  their  assets.  In  addition,  the  accord 
sought  to  distinguish  between  more  and  less  risky  2issets  and  required 
that  more  capital  be  held  against  investments  with  greater  risk.  As  a 
result,  the  8  percent  standard  called  for  in  the  accord  applies  not  to  a 
bank’s  total  assets  but  to  its  risk-weighted  assets.  Safe  government  bonds 
or  cash,  for  example,  receive  a  zero  weight  in  calculating  aggregate  risk 
exposure,  whereas  long-term  lending  to  banks  and  industrial  companies 
in  emerging  markets  receives  a  100  percent  weight.  Such  minimum  cap¬ 
ital  standards  are  meant  to  work  in  conjunction  with  direct  supervision  of 
banks  and  basic  market  discipline  to  restrain  excessive  risk  taking  by 
banks  that  have  access  to  the  safety  net. 

Even  at  the  time  of  their  adoption,  it  was  recognized  that  the  stan-  > 
dards  called  for  in  the  Basle  Capital  Accord  might  have  to  be  reviewed 
and  strengthened  in  the  face  of  developments  in  the  international 
financial  environment.  Effective  capital  regulation  is  an  evolutionary 
process,  and  the  Basle  standards  have  already  been  improved  in  a 
number  of  ways  in  the  decade  since  their  adoption,  for  example  by  the 
adoption  of  amendments  covering  market  risk.  However,  recent  devel¬ 
opments  have  made  some  shortcomings  of  the  rules  for  credit  risk 
more  apparent.  First,  the  risk  weights  applied  to  broad  asset  cate¬ 
gories  mirror  only  crudely  the  actual  risk  associated  with  different 
types  of  assets.  Second,  a  number  of  financial  innovations  may  have 
made  it  easier  for  banks  to  assume  greater  risk  without  becoming  sub¬ 
ject  to  increased  capital  charges.  Third,  the  current  standards  may 
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have  encouraged  banks  in  industrial  countries  to  make  snort-term 
rather  than  longer  term  loans  to  banks  in  emerging  markets.  Fourth, 
off-balance-sheet  items  such  as  derivative  positions,  committed  credit 
lines,  and  letters  of  credit  may  not  be  adequately  addressed  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  standards.  The  task  of  further  improving  the  Basle  Capital  Accord 
has  just  started.  No  consensus  has  yet  emerged  concerning  the  next 
steps  in  the  reform  of  bank  capital  regulation.  But  it  is  likely  that  a 
strong  and  effective  system  of  bank  capital  regulation  wil'  rely  on  sev¬ 
eral  complementary  components;  strengthened  capital  standards, 
improved  internal  risk  management  controls  in  banks,  including 
greater  reliance  on  banks’  own  models  of  risk  assessment;  and 
increased  reliance  on  market  discipline. 

A  broad  debate  is  certain  to  be  waged  over  how  to  provide  effective 
capital  regulation  of  banks  in  the  globalized  environment  in  which 
they  now  operate.  The  Basle  standards  were  designed  fer  banking 
institutions  in  the  G-10  coimtries,  but  the  nroliferation  of  financial 
institutions  in  emerging  markets  also  poses  the  question  of  whether 
the  same  standards  adequately  address  the  risks  faced  by  institutions 
operating  in  emerging  markets. 

The  rapid  development  of  derivative  instr aments  and  their  wide¬ 
spread  use  in  international  financial  markets  pose  another  set  of  difH- 
cult  regulatory  issues.  Derivatives  are  contracts  wiiiten  in  terms  of  the 
price  of  some  underlying  asset;  for  example,  stock  options  and  stock 
futures  contracts  are  written  in  terms  of  stock  prices.  Derivatives  can 
be  used  to  hedge  risks  and  thus  have  been  very  useful  m  risk  manage¬ 
ment  by  banks,  other  financial  institutions,  and  nonfinancial  firms. 
However,  they  can  also  be  used  to  take  speculative  positions,  thus 
increasing  rather  than  decreasing  risk.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  deriva¬ 
tive  positions  are  recorded  off  the  balance  sheet  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  the  market  and  for  regulators  to  assess  their  contribution  to  the 
risks  taken  by  the  institution  using  them.  Also,  because  the  creditwor¬ 
thiness  of  the  counterparties  to  a  derivatives  transaction ’s  not  perfec  t, 
firms  or  banks  that  believe  they  are  hedged  against  various  risks  may 
effectively  not  be. 

A  difficult  issue  concerns  the  t3q)e  of  regulatory  oversight  that  should 
be  put  in  place  for  derivative  instruments.  For  example,  excessive  regu¬ 
lation  of  derivatives  could  lead  the  derivatives  business  to  move  to 
unregulated  offshore  markets.  The  President’s  Working  Group  on 
Financial  Markets  is  undertaking  a  long-term  study  of  derivative  instru¬ 
ments,  including  their  potential  risks  and  effects.  This  study  will  review 
recent  market  developments  and  existing  regulation  and  consider  what 
regulatory  or  legislative  changes  may  be  appropriate.  It  will  investigate 
possibilities  for  reducing  systemic  risk  and  eliminating  legal  uncertainty. 
It  will  also  assess  the  potential  use  of  derivatives  for  fraud  or  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  methods  for  curtailing  regulatory  arbitrage,  or  the  exploitation 
of  differences  in  regulation  across  different  jurisdictions. 
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Issues  Posed  by  Hedge  Funds  and  Other  Highly  Leveraged 
Investment  Funds 

Another  set  of  difficult  regulatory  issues  is  posed  by  hedge  funds  and 
other  highly  leveraged  entities.  Hedge  funds  in  their  present  form  rep¬ 
resent  a  relatively  recent  innovation  in  financial  markets.  The  near¬ 
failure  of  a  prominent  hedge  fund  in  September  1998  (see  Chapter  2) 
focused  renewed  attention  on  the  role  and  activities  of  these  and  other 
highly  leveraged  entities. 

The  “hedge  fund”  label  is  usually  applied  to  investment  funds  that 
are  unregulated  because  they  restrict  participation  to  a  small  number 
of  wealthy  investors  (see  Chapter  2  for  a  broader  discussion  of  their 
activities).  They  generally  use  sophisticated  techniques  to  make 
targeted  investments.  In  addition,  some  of  them  use  significant  lever¬ 
age— that  is,  they  not  only  invest  their  own  equity  capital  but  use 
sizable  amounts  of  borrowed  funds  as  well.  Regulation  of  hedge  funds 
could  also  prove  difficult.  Poorly  designed  regulation  might,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  lead  such  funds  to  move  to  unregulated  offshore  markets. 

The  impact  of  hedge  funds  and  other  highly  leveraged  entities  on 
financial  markets  certainly  needs  to  be  better  understood.  Accordingly, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  called  upon  the  President’s  Working 
Group  on  Financial  Markets  to  prepare  a  study  of  the  potential  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  operation  of  firms  such  as  hedge  funds  and  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  their  creditors.  A  primary  concern  for  regulators  is  to 
ensure  that  lenders  appropriately  manage  the  risks  associated  with 
extending  credit  to  hedge  funds. 

The  study  by  the  President’s  working  group  will  examine  a  number 
of  issues,  including  questions  relating  to  the  disclosure  of  information 
by  entities  such  as  hedge  funds  and  the  potential  risks  associated  with 
highly  leveraged  institutions  generally.  The  study  will  also  examine 
whether  the  government  needs  to  do  more  to  discourage  excessive 
leverage,  and  if  so,  what  the  appropriate  steps  might  be.  A  number  of 
the  agencies  participating  in  the  working  group  are  also  involved  in 
several  studies  on  the  international  aspects  of  these  questions. 

STRENGTHENING  PRUDENTIAL  REGULATION  AND 
FINANCIAL  SYSTEMS  AND  PROMOTING  ORDERLY  CAPITAL 
ACCOUNT  LIBERALIZATION  IN  EMERGING  MARKETS 

The  Asian  crisis  has  focused  attention  on  a  wide  variety  of  financial 
policies,  both  international  and  domestic  in  scope.  Considering  the  cen¬ 
tral  role  played  by  financial  sector  weaknesses  in  the  crisis  (see  Chap¬ 
ter  6),  the  case  for  strengthening  financial  systems  is  particularly 
strong  in  emerging  markets.  Accordingly,  the  second  area  in  which  the 
G-7  called  for  further  work  is  the  identification  of  concrete  steps  to  fur¬ 
ther  strengthen  prudential  regulation  and  financial  systems  in  emerg¬ 
ing  markets.  Clearly,  this  is  an  ambitious  undertaking  and  will  require 
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a  vast  number  of  issues  to  be  considered  and  challenges  to  be  over¬ 
come.  Some  of  the  most  signiflcant  are  addressed  below. 

Many  countries  have  benefited  significantly  from  the  increased  inte¬ 
gration  of  global  capital  markets.  But  recent  events  have  shown  that 
integration,  when  countries  do  not  have  the  policies  and  institutions  in 
place  to  capture  the  full  benefits  of  global  integration,  can  also  bring 
new  risks.  The  right  approach  is  to  put  into  place  the  policies  and 
institutions  needed  to  capture  the  full  benefits  of  financial  integration. 

Remarkably,  very  few  countries  have  been  tempted  to  turn  inward 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  crisis.  However,  instead  of  facing  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  strengthening  their  financial  institutions,  a  few  have  in  effect 
decided  to  eschew  the  benefits  of  international  capital  flows  by  intro¬ 
ducing  controls  on  capital  outflows  as  a  way  to  prevent  “destabilizing” 
capital  flight.  However,  many  considerations  argue  against  the  use  of 
capital  controls  in  a  crisis.  First,  controls  on  outflows  are  often  in  prac¬ 
tice  administered  in  institutional  frameworks  in  which  they  are  used 
to  extract  economic  rents  and  delay  necessary  reforms.  Elaborate 
foreign  exchange  controls  thus  lead  to  corruption,  besides  distorting 
international  trade.  In  any  case,  investors  often  find  ways  to  avoid  the 
controls  over  time.  Moreover,  capital  controls  may  divert  attention 
from  the  need  to  address  policy  distortions  that  lead  to  excessive 
borrowing,  such  as  inadequate  prudential  supervision  and  regulation 
of  the  financial  system.  Reliance  on  targeted  controls  might  eventually 
also  lead  countries  to  use  capital  controls  indiscriminately,  thus 
insulating  unsound  macroeconomic  policies  from  the  discipline  of  the 
marketplace.  Capital  controls  and  other  domestic  capital  market 
restrictions  also  seiv'e  as  a  form  of  financial  repression— a  distor¬ 
tionary  type  of  taxation— that  reduces  the  incentive  to  save.  Studies 
show  that  capital  controls  in  Latin  America  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
1980s  debt  crisis  led  to  negative  real  interest  rates,  which  eventually 
provoked  more  flight  of  capital  out  of  the  country  rather  than  less. 
Finally,  controls  on  outflows  may  discourage  capital  inflows,  since 
foreign  investors  will  then  fear  they  may  not  be  able  to  repatriate  the 
proceeds  of  their  investments  in  the  future.  Fears  of  the  imminent 
imposition  of  controls  on  capital  outflows  can  actually  accelerate  rather 
than  avoid  or  postpone  a  crisis,  and  they  can  lead  to  per/erse  interna¬ 
tional  contagion.  For  example,  news  of  the  imposition  of  capital  con¬ 
trols  in  Russia  and  Malaysia  in  August  1998  was  a  factor  in  the  spread 
of  financial  panic  to  Latin  America  and  other  emerging  markets. 

The  Benefits  of  Free  Capital  Mobility 

The  arguments  for  free  capital  mobility  are  numerous,  especially 
when  domestic  financial  systems  are  strong  and  properly  supervised 
and  regulated.  The  United  States  and  most  other  leading  industrial 
countries,  for  example,  do  well  without  capital  controls.  Firet,  with 
unrestricted  capital  mobility,  the  market  is  free  to  allocate  saving  to 
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the  best  investment  opportunities,  regardless  of  where  in  the  world 
those  opportunities  are.  Investors  can  then  earn  a  higher  rate  of  return 
than  they  could  if  limited  to  the  domestic  market.  Second,  firms  and 
other  borrowers  in  high-growth  countries  can  obtain  funds  more 
cheaply  abroad  in  the  absence  of  controls  than  if  they  had  to  finance 
their  investments  at  home.  Third,  free  capital  mobility  allows  investors 
and  households  to  diversify  risk;  access  to  foreign  investment  opportu¬ 
nities  enhances  the  benefits  of  portfolio  diversification.  Fourth,  the 
scrutiny  of  global  investors  can  provide  an  important  discipline  on  pol¬ 
icymakers.  Well-functioning  capital  markets  can  discourage  excessive 
monetary  8md  fiscal  expansion,  since  inflation,  budget  deficits,  and  cur¬ 
rent  account  deficits  quickly  lead  to  reserve  outflows  and  currency 
depreciation.  Logically,  a  case  for  restricting  capital  mobility  requires 
the  identification  of  distortions  in  the  market  allocation  of  capital. 

Increasing  the  Resilience  of  Financial  Systems 

Although  introducing  controls  on  outflows  is  not  a  desirable 
response  to  a  crisis,  international  capital  inflows  can  reverse  suddenly, 
and  openness  potentially  does  make  emerging  economies  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  such  reversals.  As  a  result,  policies  to  increase  the  resilience  of 
financial  systems  might  be  usefully  identified,  to  make  countries  less 
vulnerable  to  these  crises.  These  include  effective  prudential  regula¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  financial  markets,  as  discussed  above.  The  G-7 
has  suggested  investigating  concrete  means  of  encouraging  emerging 
market  economies  to  adopt  international  standards  and  best  practices. 
In  addition,  countries  could  take  several  steps  to  reduce  the  vulnera¬ 
bility  of  their  financial  systems.  For  example,  they  can  encourage 
greater  participation  in  their  markets  by  foreign  financial  institutions. 
They  can  foster  a  better  credit  culture  in  the  banking  system.  They  can 
rely  more  on  equity  and  other  financing  that  does  not  result  in  the 
buildup  of  excessive  debt  burdens.  They  can  implement  an  orderly  and 
progressive  liberalization  of  their  capital  accounts.  And  in  some 
circumstances  they  might  find  it  useful  to  rely  on  restraints  on  some 
short-term  capital  inflows,  in  the  context  of  sound  prudential 
regulation  of  the  banking  system. 

The  Orderly  Liberalization  of  Capital  Flows 

Most  emerging  market  economies  have  historically  placed  heavy 
restrictions  on  their  capital  markets.  One  result  of  the  recent  crisis  is  a 
growing  consensus  that  capital  market  liberalization  has  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  careful,  orderly,  and  well-sequenced  manner  if  countries  are  to 
benefit  from  closer  integration  into  the  global  economy.  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  6,  however,  if  domestic  financial  systems  are  weak,  poorly  reg¬ 
ulated,  and  subject  to  institutional  distortions,  rapid  capital  account 
liberalization  can  lead  to  excessive  short-term  borrowing  and  lending 
and  a  mismatch  of  maturities  and  currency  denominations  in  the 
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assets  and  liabilities  of  both  financial  institutions  and  nonfinancial 
firms,  lb  reduce  the  risk  of  financial  and  oirrency  crises  following  lib¬ 
eralization,  effective  regulatory  and  supervisory  regimes  must  be  in 
place,  and  the  financial  sector  must  be  poised  to  deal  adequately  with 
these  risks. 

It  may  prove  useful  to  develop  principles  to  help  guide  countries  that 
are  liberalizing  and  opening  their  capital  markets,  to  help  reduce  the 
vulnerability  of  their  financial  systems  to  sudden  shifts  in  capital 
flows.  Possible  measures  include,  for  example,  a  policy  of  openness  to 
foreign  direct  investment  and  promotion  of  longer  term  equity  financ¬ 
ing.  Conversely,  some  support  consideration  of  measures  to  restrain 
cross-border  short-term  interbank  flows  into  emerging  markets, 
because  such  flows  are  likely  to  be  both  volatile  and  vulnerable  to 
distortions  arising  from  financial  safety  nets. 

Prudential  Regulation  of  Short-Tkrm  Interbank  Cross-Border 
Inflows 

One  approach  to  ensuring  the  stability  of  short-term  interbank  flows 
is  through  enhanced  prudential  banking  standards.  On  the  borrower 
side,  a  range  of  possible  measures  could  be  considered  to  help  discour¬ 
age  imprudent  foreign  currency  borrowing,  while  relying  on  market 
mechanisms  to  the  extent  possible.  Prudential  bank  standards,  such  as 
limits  on  a  bank’s  open  foreign  currency  positions,  if  enforced  effective¬ 
ly,  could  reduce  the  riskier  kinds  of  foreign  borrowing  by  banks.  Some 
coimtries  have  experimented  with  regulatory  requirements  that  force 
their  banking  systems  to  maintain  "liquidity  buffers”  to  protect  against 
the  risk  of  sudden  shifts  in  funds  out  of  the  banking  system.  Argentina, 
for  example,  has  required  banks  to  maintain  large,  liquid  reserves 
against  their  short-term  liabilities,  including  their  short-term  foreign 
liabilities. 

Greater  prudence  in  the  use  of  short-term,  cross-border  interbank 
flows  could  also  be  encouraged  on  the  lender  side.  This  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  prudential  regulation  of  the  international  short-term 
lending  of  banks  in  the  industrial  countries,  so  as  to  encourage  more 
careful  lending  to  emerging  market  entities  that  operate  in  weak 
financial  systems. 

Should  There  Be  Broader  Controls  on  All  Short-Tkrm  Capital 
Inflows'? 

More  controversially,  some  have  suggested  wider  use  of  market- 
based  restraints  on  all  short-term  capital  inflows,  to  deter  short-term 
foreign  borrowing  not  just  through  banks  but  by  other  means  as  well. 
Chile  is  one  country  that  has  taken  this  approach.  In  some  countries, 
nonfinancial  firms  are  reported  to  have  undertaken  large-scale  risky 
cross-border  borrowing  directly,  rather  than  via  the  banking  system,  in 
the  leadup  to  the  crisis  in  Asia,  for  example.  It  has  been  argued  that 
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regulation  of  inflows  to  banks  alone  would  lead  to  evasion  through 
direct  cross-border  borrowing  by  nonflnancial  Arms.  It  has  also  been 
argued  that  taxes  on  general  inflows  may  help  in  the  management  of 
monetary  policy  when  surges  in  inflows  create  difficult  problems,  such 
as  how  to  “sterilize”  their  impact  and  avoid  an  inflationary  surge  in  the 
money  supply. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  controls  has  been  questioned,  however. 
Evasion  and  leakages  tend  to  make  capital  controls  less  effective  over 
time.  Also,  the  apparent  success  of  Chile  may  have  been  due  more  to 
that  country’s  very  effective  prudential  regulation  and  supervision  of  its 
financial  system  and  fairly  sound  macroeconomic  policies  than  to  capi¬ 
tal  controls.  Finally,  such  controls  have  tended  to  favor  large  corpora¬ 
tions  (which  are  more  capable  of  raising  funds  directly  in  international 
financial  markets)  at  the  expense  of  small  and  medium-size  ones. 

The  available  empirical  evidence  from  countries  that  have  imposed 
controls  on  a  broad  range  of  short-term  capital  inflows  shows  that  they 
do  appear  to  have  affected  the  composition  of  inflows.  Controls  have 
steered  inflows  away  from  instruments  of  short-term  maturity  and 
toward  longer  term  instruments  and  foreign  direct  investment.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  overall  volume  of  capital  inflows. 
Opponents  of  controls  point  out  that,  during  the  recent  financial  tur¬ 
moil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Brazil  have  all  reduced  their  controls  in 
order  to  stimulate  urgently  needed  capital  inflows  and  reduce  pres¬ 
sures  against  their  currencies.  Proponents  reply  that  these  moves  do 
not  undermine  the  rationale  for  controls.  Their  purpose  is  to  slow 
down  short-term  capital  inflows  temporarily  during  a  cyclical  phase 
where  such  inflows  are  feared  to  be  excessive.  In  the  outflow  phase  of 
the  cycle  (and  especially  in  time  of  crisis),  it  is  argued  that  it  is  sensi¬ 
ble,  and  not  inconsistent,  to  remove  the  controls.  Evidence  on  the 
appropriateness  of  Chilean-style  controls  is  not  only  mixed  but  prelim¬ 
inary  and  based  on  the  experience  of  a  limited  set  of  countries.  Given 
the  numerous  arguments  on  both  sides,  policies  to  restrict  all 
short-term  inflows  remain  quite  controversial. 

Alongside  the  policies  needed  to  strengthen  financial  systems,  a 
number  of  other  policies  are  beneficial  in  developing  countries  to 
enhance  financial  stability,  foster  long-term  economic  growth,  and 
limit  their  vulnerability  to  shifts  in  global  capital.  Countries  need 
sound  and  consistent  monetary  and  exchange  rate  policies,  as  well  as 
fiscal  policies  that  avoid  excessive  accumulation  of  government  debt. 
Although  short-term  and  foreign  currency  borrowing  can  be  very 
appealing  to  a  government,  because  it  is  cheaper  and  often  easier  in 
the  short  run  than  borrowing  long  term  and  in  local  currency,  too  much 
of  this  kind  of  borrowing  makes  coimtries  vulnerable  to  sudden  shifts 
in  investor  confidence.  Sound  public  debt  management  is  important  to 
insure  against  the  risk  of  market  disruptions. 
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DEVELOPING  NEW  APPROACHES  TO  CRISIS  RESPONSE 


Any  regime  designed  to  respond  to  international  financial  crises 
must  provide  some  combination  of  external  financial  assistance  and 
domestic  policy  changes.  The  provision  of  large-scale  official  interna¬ 
tional  finance  raises  difficult  questions  concerning  the  criteria  that 
should  govern  access  to  such  assistance,  the  appropriate  terms,  the 
links  (if  any)  to  private  sector  involvement,  and  the  sources  of  funding. 
Reform  of  the  present  regime  also  requires  the  consideration  of  new 
procedures  for  coordinating  the  relevant  international  bodies  and 
national  authorities,  alongside  greater  participation  by  the  private 
sector  in  crisis  prevention  and  resolution. 

New  Structures  for  Official  Finance 

The  recent  global  financial  tiirmoil  points  to  the  usefulness  of  develop¬ 
ing  new  ways  for  the  international  conununity  to  respond  to  crises.  This 
entails  exploring  the  possibilities  of  new  structiupes  for  official  finance 
that  better  reflect  the  evolution  of  modem  markets.  In  their  October  30 
declaration  the  G-7  agreed  that,  in  response  to  the  current  exceptional 
circumstances  in  the  international  capital  markets,  strengthened 
arrangements  for  dealing  with  contagion  will  be  beneficial.  They  called 
for  the  establishment  of  an  enhanced  IMF  facility  that  would  provide  a 
contingent  short-term  line  of  credit  for  countries  pursuing  strong  IMF- 
approved  policies  —that  is,  those  cases  where  problems  stem  more  fix)m 
contagion  than  from  poor  policies.  This  would  be  a  departure  firom  tradi¬ 
tional  IMF  packages,  which  are  disbursed  in  a  series  of  stages,  or  tranch¬ 
es,  to  encourage  borrowers  to  adhere  to  strict  policy  conditionality.  This 
facility  could  be  drawn  upon  in  time  of  need  and  would  entail  appropriate 
interest  rates  along  with  shorter  maturities.  The  facility  would  be 
accompanied  by  appropriate  private  sector  involvement. 

The  rationale  for  a  precautionary  facility  is  that  countries  with  sound 
economic  policies  may  be  subject  to  attack  because  of  contagion.  The 
international  community  has  a  role  to  play  in  international  financial 
crises,  by  intervening,  when  appropriate,  to  help  limit  contagion  and  glob¬ 
al  instability.  It  may  make  sense  in  today’s  world  of  large  and  sudden  liq¬ 
uidity  needs  for  more  official  money  to  be  made  available  up  front  in 
return  for  policy  changes  that  are  likewise  more  up  front.  The  Congress’ 
agreement  in  1998  to  support  an  increase  in  the  IMF  quota  will  provide 
the  IMF  with  an  important  pool  of  new,  uncommitted  funds.  The  U.S. 
contribution  that  (Congressional  action  made  possible  will  be  strongly 
leveraged  through  the  contributions  of  the  other  IMF  members. 

The  Continued  Need  for  Greater  Private  Sector  Participation 

As  described  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  G-22  working  group  report 
on  international  financial  crises  pointed  to  the  need  for  future  work  to 
develop  new  procedures  for  orderly  and  cooperative  crisis  resolution,  to 
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complement  the  role  of  official  finance.  The  G-7  has  called  for  similar 
work  as  part  of  the  next  steps  identified  in  its  October  30  Declaration. 

The  size,  sophistication,  and  heterogeneity  of  recent  international  cap¬ 
ital  flows  have  reduced  the  relevance  of  the  procedures  used  in  the 
past  when  the  private  sector  was  involved  in  the  resolution  of  severe 
international  financial  crises.  These  procedures  were  developed  during 
an  era  when  a  small  number  of  large  international  banks  were  the 
source  of  most  capital  flows  to  emerging  markets.  There  is  now  a  need 
to  develop  innovative  ways  for  holders  of  new  financial  instruments  to 
participate  constructively  in  crisis  containment  and  resolution.  Also, 
innovative  financing  techniques,  such  as  prenegotiated  contingent 
lines  of  credit  and  financial  provisions  that  provide  greater  explicit 
shairing  of  risk  between  creditors  and  debtors,  are  two  avenues,  among 
others,  worthy  of  exploration. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  IMF 

With  the  IMF’s  resources  recently  augmented,  the  institution’s 
members  need  to  be  sure  that  its  policies  effectively  address  the  new 
challenges  of  the  global  economy,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  political 
oversight  and  guidance  to  accomplish  this  objective.  An  enhanced  IMF 
facility  to  provide  a  contingent  line  of  credit,  as  discussed  above,  would 
constitute  a  significant  adaptation  and  strengthening  of  the  IMF’s 
policies  for  crisis  prevention  and  resolution  to  reflect  the  evolution  of 
the  global  economy.  Another  area  where  policies  could  be  strengthened 
is  in  the  concerted  use  of  periodic  reviews  of  members’  economies,  to 
promote  greater  transparency  of  policies  and  compliance  with  stan¬ 
dards  or  other  expressions  of  best  practice  in  areas  relevant  to  the 
effective  conduct  of  economic  policy.  One  aspect  of  transparency  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  concerns  encouraging  the  publication,  by  those  il| 
countries  that  rely  on  global  capital  markets,  of  key  economic  data  as 
set  forth  in  the  Special  Data  Dissemination  Standard,  which  has  been 
in  effect  on  a  voluntary  basis  since  1996.  The  IMPs  own  transparency 
could  also  be  further  improved  by  such  steps  as  more  widespread  pub¬ 
lic  release  of  information  on  the  policy  deliberations  of  the  IMPs  Exec¬ 
utive  Board.  This  could  be  accomplished  along  the  lines  of  the  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  IMPs  periodic  reviews,  mentioned  above,  whereby  the 
country  under  review  may  assent  to  a  press  release.  In  all  these  areas, 
the  IMF  will  need  to  ensure  that  its  work  continues,  as  warranted,  to 
be  closely  coordinated  with  other  international  entities,  such  as  the 
World  Bank. 

It  will  also  be  important  to  ensure  that  the  IMPs  Interim  Commit¬ 
tee,  as  the  body  designed  to  provide  ministerial-level  guidance  to  the 
work  of  the  IMF  on  a  regular  basis,  is  able  to  continue  to  provide  effec¬ 
tive  political-level  oversight  and  direction  of  the  IMF  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  the  evolving  nature  of  the  challenges  of  the  international 
financial  system.  Consideration  of  proposals  to  achieve  this  objective 
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is  in  progress.  Any  changes  adopted  will  need  to  be  consistent  with  the 
parallel  objective  of  strengthening  the  World  Bank’s  Development 
Committee,  which  is  the  comparable  entity  for  that  organization. 

MINIMIZING  THE  HUMAN  COSTS  OF  FINANCIAL  CRISES 

The  sharp  recessions  in  East  Asia  have  led  to  a  steep  increase  in 
both  unemployment  and  poverty  in  that  part  of  the  world,  inflicting 
severe  social  costs.  More  attention  must  be  given  in  time  of  crisis  to  the 
effect  of  economic  acyustment  on  the  most  viilnerable  groups  in  society. 
Thus,  strengthening  social  safety  nets  in  crisis  countries  is  also  an 
important  goal  of  stabilization  packages.  Ways  must  be  found  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  human  cost  of  financial  crises  and  encourage  the  adoption  of 
policies  that  better  protect  the  most  vulnerable  in  society.  Just  as 
important,  countries  should  be  encouraged  to  establish  minimal  social 
services  for  their  populations,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  weather  financial 
crises  and  other  such  shocks. 

The  Administration  has  been  working  with  the  world’s  multilateral 
development  banks  (MDBs;  these  include  the  World  Bank  and  the 
regional  development  banks)  to  provide  increased  social  safety  nets  in 
the  countries  in  crisis,  to  help  the  least  advantaged  citizens  in  those 
countries  who  are  experiencing  hardship.  The  G-7  have  asked  the 
World  Bank  to  develop,  in  consultation  with  other  relevant  institu¬ 
tions,  general  principles  of  good  practice  i  i  social  policy.  These  should 
then  be  drawn  upon  in  developing  adjustment  programs  in  response  to 
crises.  'The  World  Bank  and  the  regional  MDBs  are  well  positioned  to 
provide  adequate  spending  in  the  areas  of  health  and  education— two 
of  the  most  crucial  areas  in  which  the  MDBs  should  focus  their 
resoinxes.  Plans  for  employment  creation,  support  for  small  and  medium- 
size  enterprises,  and  support  in  the  development  of  imemployment 
insurance  and  pension  plans  are  needed  as  well. 

SUSTAINABLE  EXCHANGE  RATE  REGIMES  FOR 
EMERGING  MARKETS 

Exchange  rate  regimes  are  institutional  choices  that  signal  policies, 
priorities,  and  commitments.  They  vary  in  their  rigidity.  The  choices  go 
beyond  fixed  versus  floating  rates.  'They  range  from  institutional 
arrangements  like  monetary  unions,  dollarized  regimes,  and  currency 
boards  to  conventional  fixed  exchange  rates,  crawling  pegs,  basket 
pegs,  managed  floats,  and  fi^  floats.  No  single  exchange  rate  regime 
is  best  for  all  coimtries  at  all  times;  rather  the  choice  must  be  based  on 
a  country’s  circumstances. 

The  choice  of  an  appropriate  exchange  rate  regime  for  emerging 
market  economies  is  particularly  difficult,  given  that  many  emerging 
markets  have  extensive  trading  ties  to  a  number  of  major  industrial 
economies,  and  that  the  credibility  of  the  policy  environment  in  many 
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emerging  markets  will  take  time  to  establish.  No  matter  what 
exchange  rate  regime  a  country  chooses,  it  is  critical  that  it  be  backed 
by  strong  financial  regulation  and  appropriate  monetaiy  and  fiscal 
policies.  Macroeconomic  stability  is  based  on  good  policies,  irrespective 
of  the  exchange  rate  regime.  Policy  mistakes  that  contribute  to  a 
currency  crisis  can  occur  under  any  exchange  rate  regime. 

The  three  goals  of  financial  market  openness,  monetary  policy  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  exchange  rate  stability  are  not  conceptually  consis¬ 
tent— indeed,  these  goals  are  sometimes  called  the  "impossible  trinity.” 
There  are  tradeoffs  among  these  goals;  a  country  can  attain  any  two 
out  of  the  three,  but  not  all  three;  it  must  give  up  at  least  one.  As  we 
have  seen,  most  countries  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  increasingly 
open  capital  markets.  For  them  the  choice  narrows  to  the  other  two 
goals.  With  perfect  capital  mobility,  a  country  choosing  a  fixed 
exchange  rate  loses  its  ability  to  pursue  an  independent  monetary  pol¬ 
icy;  conversely,  an  autonomous  monetary  policy  can  be  pursued  only  if 
the  exchange  rate  is  allowed  to  move  flexibly.  Therefore,  a  choice  must 
be  made  between  exchange  rate  fixity  and  monetary  policy  autonomy  if 
free  capital  mobility  is  to  be  maintained. 

Benefits  of  Fixed  Exchange  Rate  Regimes 

Why  would  a  country  choose  to  fix  its  exchange  rate,  if  it  must  give  up 
a  large  part  of  its  monetary  independence  to  do  so?  There  are  a  variety 
of  reasons.  One  is  that  by  eliminating  exchange  rate  risk,  a  fixed 
exchange  rate  regime  may  encourage  international  trade  and  finance. 
However,  the  evidence  on  the  effects  of  exchange  rate  stability  on  trade 
volumes  is  mixed.  The  effects  on  trade  and  finance  may  be  greater  if  a 
countiy  goes  beyond  fixing  its  exchange  rate  and  simply  adopts  the 
currency  of  another  countiy',  through  monetary  union  or  dollarization. 

Another  potential  benefit  of  fixed  rate  regimes  is  that  they  can 
foster  monetary  discipline.  The  loss  of  monetary  autonomy  under 
fixed  exchange  rates  limits  the  ability  of  monetary  authorities  to 
pursue  excessively  expansionary  and  inflationary  monetary  policies. 
Thus,  such  a  regime  can  be  an  important  signal  of  policy  commit¬ 
ment  to  achieving  and  maintaining  low  inflation,  especiaMy  when 
countries  are  seeking  a  rapid  retreat  from  conditions  of  high  infla¬ 
tion  or  hyperinflation,  as  part  of  a  consistent  plan  for  macroeconom¬ 
ic  stability. 

By  reducing  the  ability  of  monetary  authorities  to  monetize  fiscal 
deficits,  a  fixed  rate  regime  may  also  restrain  tendencies  toward  loose 
fiscal  policy.  Adopting  a  fixed  exchange  rate  does  not,  however,  auto¬ 
matically  instill  policy  discipline.  Rather,  a  fixed  exchange  rate  regime 
or  a  currency  board  requires  fiscal  discipline  and  a  strong  financial  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  credible.  (A  currency  board  is  a  particularly  rigid  variety  of 
fixed  rate  regime  that  issues  only  as  much  domestic  currency  as  is 
backed  by  foreign  exchange  reserves;  see  Box  7-1  for  a  discussion.) 
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Box  7<1.>-Curreiicy  Boards 

Acurrency  board  is  a  monetary'  institution  tlud  only  issues  cui^, 
ren(7  to  the  extent  it  is  fully  backed  by  foreign  assets.  Its  prind|ial 
attributes  include  the  following; 

•  an  exchange  rate  that  is  fixed  not  just  by  polky  but  by  law  / 

•  a  reserve  requirement  stipulating  that  each  dollar’s  worth  qt' 
domestic  currency  is  backed  by  a  ddlar’s  worth  of  reserves  in  ^ 
chosen  anchor  curraxy;  and 

•  a  self-correcting  balance  of  pa3rments  medranism,  in  whidi  a 

payments  deficit  automatically  contracts  the  money  supid]^ 
resulting  in  a  contraction  of  spending.  ^ 

By  maintaining  a  strictly  unyielding  exchange  rate  and  100 
percent  reserves,  a  government  that  opts  for  a  currency  board 
hopes  to  ensure  credibility.  s  < 

The  first  currency  board  was  estaUished  in  Mauritius,  at  that, 
time  a  odiony  cf  Groat  Britain,  m  1849.  The  use  of  currency  boedds 
eventually  spread  to  70  British  colonies.  Their  purpose  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  tl»  colonies  with  a  stable  currency  while  avoiding  the  di£5culty 
of  issuing  sterling  notes  and  coins,  vdiich  w^  costly  to  replace  if  lost 
or  destroyed.  The  colonies  also  benefited  firom  this  arrangem^^  in 
that  they  could  earn  interest  on  the  foreign  currency  assets  being 
held  in  reserve.  The  use  of  currency  boards  peaked  in  the  1940s  and 
declined  thereafter.  In  the  1960s,  many  newly  independent  Afirican 
countries  replaced  their  currency  boards  with  central  banks,  and 
most  other  countries  followed  suit  in  the  1970s. 

The  introduction  d'  currency  board-like  arrangements  in  Hong 
Kong  (1983),  Argentina  (1991),  Estonia  (1992),  Lithuania  (1994), 
and  Bulgaria  (1997)  constitutes  a  small  resurgence  in  their  use 
worldwide.  A  currency  board  can  help  lend  credibility  to  the 
policy  environment  by  depriving  the  monetary  authorities  of  the 
option  of  printing  money  to  finance  government  deficits.  Argenti¬ 
na,  for  example,  has  benefited  from  the  credibility  inspired  by  its 
currency  board  regime.  Argentina  was  prompted  to  adopt  such  a 
regime,  which  it  calls  the  Convertibility  Plan,  because  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  hyperinflation  in  the  19808  and  the  absence  of  a  credible 
monetary  authority.  Since  1991  the  coimtry  has  become  a  model  of 
price  stability  and  has  achieved  laudable  growth  rates,  except 
during  the  recession  brought  on  by  the  tequila  crisis  in  1995, 
from  which  it  has  rebounded.  By  most  accounts,  the  currency 
board  has  worked  for  Argentina. 

(Characteristics  that  suit  countries  to  be  candidates  for  currency 
boards  are  the  following:  a  small,  open  economy;  a  desire  for 
further  close  integration  with  a  particular  neighbor  or  trading 
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partner;  a  strong  need  to  import  monetary  stability,  because  of  a 
history  of  hyperinflation  or  an  absence  of  credible  public  institu¬ 
tions;  access  to  adequate  foreign  exchange  reserves;  and  a  strong, 
well-supervised,  and  well-regulated  financial  system.  Advocates  of 
currency  boards  have  pushed  for  their  wider  use— in 
particular,  for  Indonesia,  Russia,  and  Ukraine.  However, 
proclaiming  a  cturency  board  does  not  automatically  guarantee 
the  credibility  of  the  fixed  rate  peg.  A  ciurency  board  is  unlikely  to 
be  successful  without  the  solid  fundamentals  of  adequate 
reserves,  fiscal  discipline,  and  a  strong  and  well-supervised  finan¬ 
cial  system,  in  addition  to  the  rule  of  law. 

Benefits  of  Exchange  Rate  Flexibility 

Exchange  rate  flexibility  offers  several  benefits.  Most  succinctly,  as 
already  noted,  it  allows  greater  monetary  independence.  Flexible 
exchange  rate  regimes  allow  a  country  to  pursue  a  different  monetary 
policy  from  that  of  its  neighbors,  as  it  might  want  to  do,  for  example, 
when  it  is  at  a  different  stage  of  its  business  cycle.  In  addition,  a  flexi¬ 
ble  rate  regime  can  facilitate  a  country’s  adjustment  to  external 
shocks,  such  as  the  swings  in  capital  flows  and  the  terms-of-trade 
shocks  that  have  been  factors  in  recent  crises.  Finally,  flexible 
exchange  rates  make  the  risk  of  foreign  currency-denominated  bor¬ 
rowing  by  banks  and  firms  explicit.  This  may  help  discourage  the 
accumulation  of  unhedged  foreign  currency  liabilities. 

Many  episodes  of  currency  crisis  in  the  1990s,  di.scussed  in  Chapter 
6,  occurred  under  regimes  where  exchange  rates  were  either  fixed  or 
kept  in  a  narrow  band.  Semi-fixed  exchange  rate  regimes  and  policies 
of  exchange  rate-based  stabilization  have  at  times  led  to  real  currency 
appreciations  that  worsened  a  current  account  deficit  and  helped  trig¬ 
ger  a  crisis.  Maintaining  fixed  rates  long  into  the  aftermath  of  an 
exchange  rate-based  stabilization  can  lead  to  a  real  appreciation  (due 
to  residual  inflation)  and  a  deteriorating  trade  balance,  which  can 
eventually  undermine  the  fixed  rate  regime  if  it  is  not  supported  by 
consistent  policy  regimes.  Some  countries  have  made  strong  institu¬ 
tional  commitments  to  a  rigidly  fixed  regime;  others  could  benefit  from 
increasing  flexibility  dunng  periods  of  macroeconomic  and  financial 
stability,  when  the  move  to  flexibility  may  be  less  disruptive. 

One  form  of  fixed  exchange  rates  that  is  even  more  extreme  than  a 
currency  board  is  a  monetar>’  union,  which  solves  the  problems  of 
credibility  and  speculation  automatically.  The  next  section  discusses 
the  prospects  of  European  Monetary  Union  and  whether  Europe 
represents  an  “optimum  currency  area.” 


EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  AND  MONETARY  UNION 

The  European  response  during  the  1990s  to  the  challenges 
presented  by  financial  globalization  has  been  to  continue  the  process 
of  economic  and  financial  integration  of  the  continent.  As  part  of  this 
process,  11  members  of  the  European  Union  embarked  on  a  project 
of  monetary  unification,  which  took  effect  on  January  1,  1999,  with 
the  third  stage  of  European  Economic  and  Monetary  Union  (EMU). 
European  integration  raises  some  of  the  same  analytical  issues  and 
policy  challenges  as  the  integration  of  the  emerging  market  coun¬ 
tries  into  the  world  financial  system. 

THE  EMU  SCHEDULE 

In  a  summit  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1998,  the  heads  of  the  EU  gov¬ 
ernments  decided  that  EMU  should  proceed  as  envisioned  in  the 
Maastricht  Treaty  of  1991  to  its  third  stage,  monetary  unification.  The 
founding  members  of  EMU  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  assessments, 
made  by  the  European  Monetary  Institute  (the  forerunner  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Central  Bank)  and  the  European  Commission,  as  to  whether  they 
had  met  the  Maastricht  Treaty’s  economic  convergence  criteria  in 
1997.  Members  were  required  to  have  had  government  deficits  and 
total  debt  that  were  no  greater  thari  3  percent  and  60  percent  of  gross 
domestic  product  (GDP),  respectively.  In  addition,  their  inflation  rates 
and  long-term  interest  rates  had  to  have  been  within  1.5  and  2  percent¬ 
age  points,  respectively,  of  the  average  of  the  three  EU  countries  with 
the  lowest  inflation  and  interest  rates.  Finally,  members’  currencies 
must  also  have  stayed  within  the  EU  Exchange  Rate  Mechanism 
bands  for  2  years. 

Twelve  of  the  15  EU  members  wished  to  participate  in  EMU  from  its 
inception,  and  11  of  these  were  found  to  satisfy  the  criteria  (only 
Greece  was  not).  This,  in  part,  reflected  remarkable  progress  toward 
fiscal  consolidation,  since  the  targets  had  seemed  out  of  reach  for 
members  such  as  Italy  a  mere  year  or  two  before.  Of  the  other  three 
EU  countries,  Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  opted  not  to  join 
EMU  for  the  time  being,  whereas  Sweden  had  chosen  not  to  qualify  by 
remaining  out  of  the  Exchange  Rate  Mechanism. 

The  remarkable  convergence  of  financial  conditions  in  the  European 
countries  is  clear  from  data  on  the  11  EMU  countries’  short-term  and 
long-term  interest  rates  (Charts  7-1  and  7-2),  which  show  a  sharp  con¬ 
vergence  after  1996.  Differences  in  interest  rates  across  countries  can 
be  due  to  two  major  factors:  a  currency  premium  related  to  the  risk  of 
devaluation,  and  a  country  premium  related  to  the  possibility  of 
default  on  the  public  debt.  With  monetary  union  to  start  in  January 
1999,  short-term  interest  rates  had  converged  by  late  1998,  as  currency 
risk  was  eliminated  (default  risk  is  already  close  to  zero  for  very 
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Chart  7-2  European  Long-Term  Interest  Rates 

Long-term  interest  rates  have  sharply  converged  with  the  approach  of 

European  Monetary  Union. 

Percent 


Note:  Ottier  euro-1 1  countries  are  Austria.  Belgium.  France.  Germany,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Netherlands. 

Source:  European  Central  Bank. 


short-term  public  debt).  Even  after  monetary  union,  differences  among 
long-term  interest  rates  may  remain,  as  different  EMU  countries  with 
different  stocks  of  public  debt  may  be  perceived  as  having  different 
default  probabilities.  However,  long-term  interest  rates  among  the  11 
countries  (collectively  called  the  euro-11  area)  had  converged  quite 
sharply  by  the  fall  of  1998  as  well. 

In  July  1998  the  European  Central  Bank  came  into  existence.  On 
January  1,  1999,  a  single  currency,  the  euro,  was  created  as  the 
currency  of  the  11  EMU  countries.  On  the  same  date  the  European 
Central  Bank  took  control  of  monetary  policy  in  these  countries.  Exist¬ 
ing  national  notes  and  coins  will  continue  to  circulate  until  euro  cash  is 
introduced,  but  the  mark,  the  franc,  the  lira,  and  the  rest  are  no  longer 
separate  currencies.  Rather  they  are  “nondecimal  denominations”  of 
the  euro,  locked  in  to  it  at  permanent  conversion  rates.  (By  analogy, 
U.S.  dollar  bills  are  issued  in  the  12  Federal  Reserve  districts  around 
the  country  and  carry  a  circular  seal  with  a  letter  inside  denoting  the 
district  from  which  they  come.  However,  Europeans  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  be  far  more  aware  of  the  gec^raphic  origin  of  the  currency 
they  carry  than  Americans  are.)  Only  in  2002  will  euro  cash  enter  into 
circulation  and  national  currencies  be  phased  out.  This  transition  period 
is  necessary  because  authorities  need  time  to  print  the  banknotes  and 
mint  coins.  Retailers  and  banks  also  want  time  to  prepare,  and 
governments  have  to  consider  how  to  change  their  services  over  to  the 
use  of  the  euro. 

Although  euro  cash  will  be  introduced  only  in  2002,  many  changes 
will  occiu*  in  the  3  years  between  now  and  then,  (jovemment  bonds 
issued  after  1999  will  be  denominated  in  euros.  Almost  all  outstanding 
issues  of  marketable  government  debt  by  the  participating  countries 
were  redenominated  in  euros  at  the  end  of  1998.  Moreover,  several 
large  European  companies  plan  to  begin  accounting  in  euros  in  1999. 
Such  a  move  may  lead  smaller  firms  to  follow.  Even  businesses  that  do 
not  switch  their  internal  accounting  to  euros  may  quote  prices  in  euros 
for  trading  before  2002.  Consumers  and  the  public  sector  are  likely  to 
be  using  national  currency  units  until  2002.  In  general,  European  gov¬ 
ernments  agreed  that  there  will  be  no  compulsion  and  no  prohibition 
in  the  use  of  the  euro  between  1999  and  2002. 

THE  BENEFITS  AND  POTENTIAL  COSTS  OF  EMU 

EMU  offers  several  potential  benefits.  Transactions  costs  in  trade 
among  the  members  will  be  lowered,  as  exchange  rate  risk  and  cur¬ 
rency  transactions  within  Europe  will  both  be  eliminated;  the  ensuing 
goods  market  integration  and  enhanced  price  competition  will  be  ben¬ 
eficial  to  consumers.  Integrated  European  financial  markets  will  be 
broadened  and  deepened.  Price  discipline  will  be  preserved  by  the 
independent  European  Central  Bank,  which  is  committed  to  price 
stability.  It  is  hoped  that  fiscal  discipline  will  also  result,  since,  as  the 
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members  agreed  in  a  separate  Growth  and  Stability  Pact,  membership 
requires  maintenance  of  a  disciplined  fiscal  policy.  (According  to  the 
pact,  fines  may  be  imposed  on  countries  found  to  be  running  excessive 
deficits.)  Participation  in  EMU  thus  eliminates  national  monetaiy  pol¬ 
icy  and  limits  the  scope  of  fiscal  policy  as  a  stabilization  tool.  This  loss 
of  macroeconomic  tools  to  address  cyclical  unemployment  makes  more 
urgent  the  need  for  European  structural  reforms,  for  example  to 
increase  flexibility  in  the  labor  market.  In  this  sense  it  is  hoped  that 
EMU  might  serve  as  discipline  to  nudge  European  countries  to  imple¬ 
ment  structural  reforms  more  rapidly  and  eliminate  impediments  to 
sustained  growth. 

The  creation  of  a  large  region  of  monetary  stability  is  a  commend¬ 
able  culmination  of  the  50-year  process  of  economic,  social,  and  politi¬ 
cal  integration  that  has  taken  place  in  Europe.  Indeed,  the  original 
motivation  for  economic  integration  in  Europe  was  to  ensure  that  the 
countries  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  which  had  fought  three  major  wars 
over  the  preceding  100  years,  never  do  so  again.  This  is  one  reason 
why,  in  historical  perspective,  European  integration  has  always  been 
in  the  political  interest  of  the  United  States.  But  the  United  States  will 
also  benefit  in  an  economic  sense,  as  a  trading  partner  with  Europe, 
from  strong  economic  performeince  there,  which  the  single-currency 
project  may  enhance  in  tlie  long  run.  As  long  as  Europe  remains  open 
to  trade,  what  is  good  for  Europe  economically  is  good  for  Americans. 

However,  EMU  also  entails  some  potential  costs.  Most  important, 
the  loss  of  monetary  autonomy  deprives  countries  of  a  tool  to  respond 
to  asymmetric  national  shocks  —unexpected  economic  developments 
that  affect  some  countries  differently  than  others.  Similarly,  exchange 
rate  changes  are  another  instrument  for  coping  with  such  shocks,  but 
with  EMU  this  tool  will  also  no  longer  be  available.  Without  these 
tools,  flexibility  of  wages  and  labor  mobility  across  regions  and  indus¬ 
tries  are  the  major  mechanisms  of  adjustment.  But  labor  mobility  is 
much  lower  among  the  nations  of  Europe  than,  for  example,  among  the 
American  States.  Fiscal  policy  can  also  play  a  stabilization  role,  but 
again,  the  rules  for  EMU  membership  constrain  coimtries’  ability  to 
use  that  tool.  Finally,  Europe  also  lacks  a  centralized  system  of  taxes 
and  transfers  comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States  to  cushion 
against  regional  and  national  shocks.  Limited  labor  mobility,  structur¬ 
al  labor  market  rigidities,  and  decentralized  and  constrained  fiscal 
policies  could  imply  that  Europe  does  not  satisfy  the  criteria  for  an 
optimum  currency  area  (Box  7-2)  as  clearly  as  do  the  States  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  these  potential  costs  of  EMU  have  some  relevance,  some  of 
the  objections  to  EMU  have  been  exaggerated.  For  example,  although 
monetary  policy  is  a  potent  policy  tool  for  mitigating  cyclical 
unemployment  (that  caused  by  shocks  affecting  aggregate  demand  for 
a  country’s  goods  and  services),  it  has  little  long-run  impact  on 
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Box  7>2.— Is  Europe  an  Optimum  Currency  Area?  j 

The  theory  of  optimum  currency  areas  provides  a  set  of  i 
criteria  by  which  to  identify  groups  of  coimtries  that  are  likely  to  i 
benefit  from  membership  in  a  common  monetary  union.  Some  | 
research  suggests  that  the  nations  of  the  European  Union  are  less  i 
well  suited  to  a  common  ciirrency  than  are,  for  example,  the  ; 
States  of  the  United  States.  Yet  Europe  is  becoming  increasingly  | 
integrated  over  time,  and  this  may  tip  the  balance  in  the  I 
direction  of  satisfying  these  criteria  in  the  future.  | 

Common  rather  than  national  shocks.  Why  do  countries  ever  | 
need  independent  currencies?  If  a  country  (or  other  geographic  j 
region)  suffers  an  adverse  shock,  such  as  a  fall  in  demand  for  its 
products,  it  may  want  to  follow  a  more  expansionary  monetary 
policy,  to  stimulate  demand  and  head  off  unemployment.  Yet  it 
cannot  do  so  if  it  does  not  have  an  independent  currency.  (Don-  j 
versely,  only  common  shocks  can  be  properly  addressed  by  a  ! 
unionwide  change  in  monetary  policy.  ; 

For  example,  in  the  early  19908  (Dermany  experienced  a  sudden  I 
increase  in  interest  rates,  as  a  result  of  unifications  which  led  to  an  j 
increase  in  western  German  spending  in  the  eastern  lander.  It  was  | 
difficult  for  other  European  coimtries  to  accept  this  increase  in  Ger-  I 
man  interest  rates,  because  it  did  not  suit  their  own  economic  condi-  j 
tions.  The  resultant  strains  broke  apart  Europe’s  Elxchange  Rate  | 
Mechanism  in  1992-93,  although  it  was  later  restored.  i 

A  high  degree  of  labor  mobility.  Labor  mobility  is  an  important  | 
criterion  for  an  optimum  currency  area:  a  region  that  has  this 
means  of  adjustment  available  has  less  need  for  monetary 
independence.  In  the  event  of  an  adverse  shock  in  one  country, 

'  workers  can  simply  move  to  other  countries  or  regions  with 
stronger  economies.  Although  this  might  not  appear  to  be  an 
attractive  solution,  it  turns  out  that  interstate  migration  is  the 
most  rapid  means  of  adjustment  (more  rapid  than  changes  in 
wage  levels,  for  example)  to  economic  downturns  within  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Labor  mobility  among  the  European  countries  is  much 
lower  than  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  by  the  labor 
mobility  criterion,  European  countries  are  less  well  suited  to  a 
common  currency  than  are  the  American  States. 

The  existence  of  a  federal  system  of  fiscal  transfers.  When 
disparities  in  income  do  arise  in  the  United  States,  Federal 
fiscal  policy  helps  narrow  them.  One  recent  estimate  suggests 
that  when  a  region’s  income  per  capita  falls  by  $1,  the  final 
reduction  in  its  disposable  income  is  only  70  cents.  The 
difference,  a  30  percent  Federal  cushioning  effect,  comes  about 
both  through  an  automatic  decrease  in  Federal  tax  receipts  and 


I  Box  1-2,— continued 

j  through  an  automatic  increase  in  unemployment  compensation 
I  and  other  transfers.  The  cushioning  effect  has  been  estimated 
I  at  a  lower  17  percent  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  provinces. 
European  countries  have  greater  scope  for  domestic  fiscal  stabi¬ 
lization  than  do  American  States.  There  are  also  some  cross¬ 
country  fiscal  transfer  mechanisms.  But  neither  the  fiscal 
transfer  mechanisms  already  in  place  within  the  European 
Union  nor  those  contemplated  under  EMU  (the  so-called  cohe-  ' 
I  sion  funds)  are  as  large  as  those  in  the  U.S.  or  the  Canadian  fis- 
1  cal  system. 

1  At  least  by  the  theoretical  criteria  of  labor  mobility  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  fiscal  transfers,  then,  the  European  Union  is  not  as 
good  a  candidate  for  a  monetary  union  as  the  United  States. 
European  countries  may  be  less  adaptable  to  adverse  shocks  j 
than  American  States.  This  suggests  that,  if  shocks  occur  in  the  | 
coming  decade  that  affect  EU  members  as  differently  as  did  the  j 
German  unification  shock  of  the  early  1990s,  governments  in 
those  countries  adversely  affected  could  experience  popular  1 
resentment  against  what  for  them  will  be  the  insufficiently 
expansionary  monetary  policies  of  the  rest. 

The  prospects  for  EMU.  There  is  good  hope,  however,  for  a 
successful  EMU.  The  degree  of  integration  among  the  EU 
countries  is  increasing  decade  by  decade.  International  labor 
mobility,  for  example,  is  likely  to  be  higher  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  The  Schengen  convention  now  allows  free  movement  j 
of  citizens  among  a  subset  of  European  countries.  Thus,  the  | 
European  countries  may  come  to  satisfy  the  textbook  criteria  of  | 
an  optimum  currency  area  in  the  future,  even  if  they  do  not  do 
so  fully  now. 


unemployment  caused  by  such  structural  rigidities  as  labor  market 
inflexibility  or  real  wage  rigidity.  Such  conditions  result  in  high  lev¬ 
els  of  the  full-employment  unemployment  rate  ^the  lowest  rate  of 
unemployment  consistent  with  stable  inflation— also  called  the 
nonaccelerating-inflation  rate  of  unemployment,  or  NAIRU)  in  many 
European  countries  and  in  such  chronically  depressed  regions  as 
southern  Italy.  These  problems  must  be  addressed  through 
structural  reform,  with  or  without  monetary  union. 

Second,  the  scope  for  fiscal  expansion  is  also  limited  in  Europe, 
because  fiscal  deficits  and  debt-to-GDP  ratios  remain  high  in  a 
number  of  countries.  Fiscal  consolidation  must  therefore  continue 
with  or  without  EMU;  in  this  sense,  EMU  may  not  be  a  strong 
constraint. 
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Third,  asymmetric  shocks  and  limited  factor  mobility  may  diminish 
over  time  as  EMU  itself  leads  to  greater  real  integration  among  the  Euro¬ 
pean  economies  (see  Box  7-2).  For  example,  as  intra-European  trade  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  response  to  European  integration  and  EMU,  the 
creation  of  a  common  ii^  market  for 'goods,  services,  and  factors  of 
production  could  make  idiosyncratic  national  shocks  less  prevalent,  if  it 
reduces  the  geographical  concentration  of  industries  in  certain  coimtries. 

Finally,  it  has  been  argued  that  EMU  is  likely  to  exert  discipline  in 
favor  of  structural  reform.  As  there  will  be  no  national  monetary  and 
exchange  rate  policies,  and  fiscal  policy  autonomy  will  be  constrained, 
the  ability  to  use  instruments  of  macroeconomic  policy  to  delay  struc¬ 
tural  market  reforms  will  be  reduced;  governments  will  then  have 
stronger  incentives  to  pursue  policies  that  further  long-run  economic 
growth.  Critics  of  this  view  contend,  however,  that  EMU  could  actually 
slow  the  drive  for  structural  reforms;  because  reforms  are  socially 
costly,  the  flexibility  deriving  from  monetary,  exchange  rate,  and  fiscal 
discretion  could  ease  the  transition  costs  as  resources  are  reallocated. 
With  EMU,  the  absence  of  these  social  shock  absorbers  may  slow 
structural  reform. 

THE  EURO  AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL  CURRENCY  AND  THE 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  DOLLAR 

Monetary  union  in  Europe  is  a  positive  development  that  could 
simultaneously  benefit  the  continent  itself,  the  United  States,  and  the 
world  economy.  Some  have  expressed  concern,  however,  that  a  strong 
European  economy  and  the  emergence  of  the  euro  as  an  alternative 
international  currency,  rivaling  the  dollar,  are  likely  to  harm  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Such  concerns  are  largely  misguided.  The  United  States  has 
long  benefited  from  a  prosperous,  growing  Europe,  and  ever  since  the 
Marshall  Plan,  U.S.  policy  has  supported  the  development  of  strong 
market  economies  on  that  continent.  The  United  States  will  benefit 
from  an  open  and  integrated  economic  area  in  Europe.  American  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  able  to  export  to  a  large,  integrated  European  market 
with  no  cross-national  restrictions  on  trade.  U.S.  firms  producing  in 
Europe  will  benefit  from  the  lack  of  exchange  rate  volatility,  common 
standards  for  goods  and  services,  and  a  large,  open  market.  Indeed, 
U.S.  corporations  have  more  experience  selling  into  a  large,  unified 
market  than  do  their  European  counterparts.  American  financial  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  particular,  are  already  quite  competitive  in  commercial  and 
investment  banking  services  and  securities  products  and  can  benefit 
from  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  broadening  and  deepening  of 
integrated  European  financial  markets. 

The  emergence  of  the  euro  as  an  intemationfd  currency  should  not 
be  viewed  with  alarm,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Even  if  the  euro 
emerges  as  a  strong  international  currency,  the  negative  effects  on 
U.S.  economic  welfare  are  likely  to  be  small  £md  outweighed  by  the 
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advantages  of  EMU  to  U.S.  residents,  as  already  described.  And  in  any 
case  the  euro  is  unlikely  to  rapidly  displace  the  dollar  as  a  major  inter¬ 
national  currency,  given  that  the  foundations  of  the  successful  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  U.S.  economy  remain  intact.  International  currency 
status  does  not  automatically  follow  from  a  currency’s  possession  of  a 
large  home  base. 

The  Functions  of  an  International  Currency 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  major  international  currency,  and  is  it  like¬ 
ly  that  the  euro  will  become  one?  A  currency  has  three  main  uses:  it  can 
be  used  as  a  means  of  payment,  as  a  unit  of  account,  and  as  a  store  of 
value.  An  international  currency  is  simply  one  that  is  also  used  outside 
its  home  country  for  these  three  purposes.  Within  each  of  the  three 
fimctions,  an  international  currency  has  both  official  and  private  uses. 

In  money’s  store-of-value  function,  investors  decide  how  much  of 
their  wealth  to  hold  in  the  form  of  assets  denominated  in  various  cur¬ 
rencies.  Will  public  and  private  investors  hold  a  fraction  of  their  port¬ 
folios  in  assets  denominated  in  euros?  If  they  hold  a  fraction  that 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  fractions  previously  occupied  by  the  German 
mark  and  the  other  disappearing  European  currencies,  a  portfolio  shift 
would  occur,  leading  to  greater  demand  for  euros.  This,  in  turn,  could 
cause  an  appreciation  of  the  euro.  However,  whether  eurt>-denominat- 
ed  assets  do  acquire  a  higher  share  of  portfolios  will  depend  on  various 
economic  factors.  These  include  the  inflation  rate  in  the  euro  area,  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  value  of  the  euro  relative  to  the  dollar  and  the  yen,  the 
rate  of  return  on  euro-denominaied  assets,  and  economic  growth  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  political  factors. 

The  official  side  of  the  store-of-value  use  is  that  central  banks  hold 
currencies  as  foreign  reserves.  The  euro’s  emergence  raises  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  greater  diversification  of  these  reserves  away  from  the  dollar 
toward  the  euro.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  dollar’s  shaue  of  reserve 
currency  holdings  gradually  shrank  to  make  room  for  the  mark  and 
the  yen.  This  trend  was  suspended,  or  even  reversed,  in  the  1990s.  But 
it  could  resume  in  the  2000s  to  make  room  for  the  euro.  Such  diversifi¬ 
cation  away  from  the  dollar  would  depend  in  part  on  the  same  risk- 
reward  considerations  as  matter  for  private  use.  Countries  with  strong 
economic  fundamentals,  sound  currencies,  and  low  inflation  are  more 
likely  to  have  their  currency  used  as  an  international  currency.  As  long 
as  the  United  States  maintains  a  strong  economy,  international 
demand  for  dollars  will  remain  strong. 

A  unit  of  account  is  a  reference  scale  for  quoting  prices,  which  is 
distinguishable  from  the  actual  currency  in  which  assets  are  held  or  pay¬ 
ments  made.  For  the  private  sector  an  international  currency  functions 
as  a  unit  of  account  through  its  use  in  invoicing  imports  and  exports. 
Presently,  the  dollar  plays  a  dominant  role  in  invoicing  around  the  world, 
especially  for  primary  commodities  like  oil.  Invoicing  within  Western 
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Europe  will  henceforth  be  mostly  in  euros,  but  the  euro  may  also  come  to 
be  used  even  more  widely  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  ihe  Middle 
East,  and  Africa,  areas  of  substantial  and  increasing  trade  with  Europe. 

One  official  use  of  international  currencies  that  can  be  classified 
under  the  unit-of-account  function  is  as  a  major  currency  to  which 
smaller  countries  can  peg  their  exchange  rates.  Non-EMU  European 
countries,  particularly  those  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  are  likely 
to  consider  p>egging  their  currencies  to  the  euro  for  two  reasons: 
because  they  undertake  more  of  their  trade  and  finance  with  the  EU 
countries  than  with  the  United  States,  and  because  they  aspire  to 
eventual  membership  in  EMU.  If  this  happens,  greater  use  of  the  euro 
by  these  countries  as  an  intervention  currency  will  increase  official 
demand  for  euros.  The  unit-of-account,  store-of-value,  and  means-of- 
payment  functions  are  thus  interrelated. 

Currently,  the  dollar  is  the  primary  vehicle  currency  in  foreign 
exchange  trading,  which  is  one  example  of  the  use  of  a  currency  as  a 
means  of  payment.  A  trader  who  wishes  to  exchange  one  minor  curren¬ 
cy  for  another  usually  has  to  exchange  the  first  currency  for  one  of  the 
major  currencies,  and  then  exchange  that  currency  for  the  currency  he 
or  she  ultimately  wants  to  buy.  Traders  today  are  more  likely  to  use 
the  dollar  as  the  intermediate,  or  vehicle,  currency  than  to  go  through 
some  other  major  currency  or  to  be  able  to  find  a  counterpeirty  for  a 
direct  cross  trade.  (See  Box  7-3  on  the  role  of  different  international 
vehicle  currencies.) 

The  use  of  a  currency  by  the  private  sector  as  a  means  of  payment  in 
international  trade  and  finance  depends  on  economies  of  scale  in  pay¬ 
ments  systems.  As  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  currency,  increasing 
returns  to  scale  in  payments  are  significant:  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to 
use  the  same  currency  that  everyone  else  uses.  In  this  regard  the 
advantages  of  incumbency  and  inertia  favor  the  dollar  even  as  the 
euro’s  natural  home  grows  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  the  dollar. 

In  short,  although  it  is  likely  that  the  euro  will  become  an  interna¬ 
tional  currency,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  dollar  will  be  replaced  anytime 
soon  in  its  role  as  the  leading  international  currency. 

Is  it  Good  or  Bad  to  Be  an  International  Currency? 

Does  it  matter  whether  the  dollar  remains  the  leading  international 
currency?  One  should  not  overemphasize  the  decidedly  modest  benefits 
that  having  an  international  currency  provides  to  a  country. 

Advantages  of  having  a  key  currency.  At  least  five  advantages  accrue 
to  a  country  from  having  its  currency  used  internationally.  The  first  is 
convenience  for  the  country’s  residents.  It  is  certainly  more  convenient 
for  a  country’s  exporters,  importers,  borrowers,  and  lenders  to  be  able 
to  deal  in  their  own  cxirrency  rather  than  in  foreign  currencies.  The 
global  use  of  the  dollar,  like  the  increasingly  global  use  of  the  English 
language,  is  a  natural  advantage  that  American  businesses  may  take 
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I  Box  7-3.— How  Does  the  Dollar  Ranh  Ibday  Against  Other 
Internationa!  Currencies? 

I  I 

I  Most  meastires  sho^^-  a  gradual  decline  in  international  use  of  the  i 

I  dollar  in  recent  decades.  Reserve  currency  vise,  perhaps  the  best  I 
!  measure,  is  shown  in  Chart  7-3.  Ihe  dollar’s  share  of  central  bank  | 
reserve  holdings  declined  from  76  percent  in  1973  to  49  percent  in  | 
1990.  This  reflects  a  gradual  shift  of  central  bank  portfolio  shares  into  | 
marks  and  yen.  However,  the  dollar’s  share  in  reserve  holdings  has  j 
been  relatively  flat  in  the  19908,  amounting  to  57  percent  in  1997.  { 

Other  m£gor  measures  of  international  currency  status,  as  of  | 
the  eve  of  the  birth  of  the  euro,  are  shown  in  Table  7-1.  They  tend  j 
to  present  the  same  picture:  the  dollar  still  leads,  despite  a  grad-  | 
!  ual  decline  in  its  use  versus  the  mark  and  the  yen  over  the  last  30  | 
j  years.  The  dollar  is  still  more  important  than  its  three  or  fovu*  ; 
I  closest  rivals  combined. 

The  first  column  in  Table  7-1  reports  the  popularity  of  ms^r  cvu-  j 
I  rendes  among  smaller  countries  choosing  a  peg  fia*  their  currendes.  i 
I  'Hie  dollar  is  the  choice  of  39  percent  of  these  countries.  Three  cur-  i 
I  rendes  (those  of  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and  Estonia)  were  pegged  to  the  | 
j  mark  last  year,  however.  Elsewhere,  the  French  franc  was,  after  the  . 
I  dollar,  still  the  most  common  choice  as  a  peg,  accounting  for  29  per-  j 
I  cent  d* countries  using  pegs;  these  countries  are  prindpally  in  Afirica,  i 
i  owing  to  a  special  set  of  arrangements  with  the  French  treasury.  The  I 
eim>  is  inheriting  this  role  of  the  mark  and  the  firanc.  It  is  still  the  | 
case  that  no  currendes  an3rwhere  are  pegged  to  the  yen.  The  dollar  j 
I  was  the  currency  either  bou^t  or  sold  in  fully  87  percent  of  trades  in  j 
I  global  foreign  exchange  markets  in  April  1998 .  This  figure  (like  the  | 
:  share  of  reserves  held  in  dollars)  should  automatically'  go  up  in  ! 
i  1999,  as  EMU  eliminates  intra-European  tiunsactions  among 
'  member  ciurendes. 

I  The  various  measures  of  the  use  of  currendes  to  denominate  pri-  ; 
j  vate  international  financial  transactions— loans,  bonds,  and  | 
I  deposits— also  still  showed  the  dollar  as  the  dominant  currency,  | 
I  with  a  54  percent  share. 

Figures  on  the  use  of  intematioiud  currendes  as  substitutes  in 
j  local  cash  transactions  are  not  generally  available.  According  to  esti- 
I  mates,  however,  the  leader  has  been  the  dollar,  for  which  intema- 
:  tionally  circulating  cash  has  been  estimated  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
I  at  60  percent  of  currency  outstanding.  International  circulation  of 
I  the  mark  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bundesbank  (Germany’s  central 
j  bank)  at  35  to  40  percent  of  the  German  currency  outstanding,  but 
:  because  the  outstanding  stock  of  marks  is  much  smaller  than  that 
i  of  dollars,  the  mark’s  share  of  total  currency  in  international 
!  circiilation  is  smaller  than  this  figure  would  suggest. 
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Chart  7-3  International  Use  of  Major  Currencies 

Although  official  use  of  the  dollar  is  below  its  ptxik  in  the  mid-1970s,  it  remains 
much  more  widely  used  than  the  other  major  currencies. 

Percent  01  official  holdings  01  foreign  exchange  (erxt  of  year) 


1965  1969  1973  1977  1961  1965  1969  1993  1997 

Source:  International  Monetary  FutkI. 


Table  7-1.—  The  Importance  of  Major  Currencies  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Euro 
(Shares  in  international  use] 


Currency 

Forei|n 

etchanie 

Foreifn 

exchange 

Inter- 

Cash 

held 

of  mmor 
ctirrenc«$ 

reserves 

tradmg 

natnnal 

national 

trade 

outside 

home 

country 

held  by 
central 
banks 

M 

Morld 

markets' 

capital 

markets 

U  S.  Dollar  . . 

0.39 

0.57 

087 

0.54 

0.48 

078 

Deutsche  mark _ 

06 

.13 

30 

.11 

16 

22 

lapanese  yen _ _ 

00 

05 

.21 

08 

.05 

0 

Pound  sterlini  . .  _  . 

00 

.03 

.11 

08 

00 

French  franc .  . 

29 

01 

.05 

.06 

}l5 

.00 

Other  EMS  currencies . . . 

04 

0 

1  17 

a 

00 

ECU 

00 

.05 

J.17 

.01 

00 

.00 

Ofher/unspecified  . 

.22 

.15 

29 

12 

16 

0 

'  Shares  add  to  2  hO  because  m  each  currency  transaction  there  are  tin  currencies  traded 
'  Not  available 

Sources:  Various  international  afencies  (includini  International  Monetary  Fund.  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  and 
Orianuation  for  Econonuc  Cooperation  and  Development)  and  other  sources. 

for  granted.  But  the  benefits  from  having  ones  country’s  currency 
used  as  a  unit  of  account  should  not  be  overemphasized.  Invoicing  U.S. 
imports  in  dollars  does  not  necessarily  shift  the  currency  risk  from  the 
buyer  to  the  seller,  as  the  dollar  price  sometimes  can  change  quickly 
when  the  exchange  rate  changes. 

A  second  possible  advantage  is  increased  business  for  the  country’s 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions.  However,  there  need  be  no  firm 


connection  between  the  currency  in  which  banking  is  conducted  and 
the  nationality  of  the  banks  conducting  it  (or  between  the  nationalities 
of  savers  and  borrowers  and  the  nationality  of  the  intermediating 
bank).  British  banks,  for  example,  continued  to  do  well  in  the  Eurodol¬ 
lar  market  long  after  the  pound’s  international  role  had  waned.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  stands  to  reason  that  U.S.  banks  have  comparative  advan¬ 
tage  in  dealing  in  dollars. 

Having  an  international  currency  may  confer  power  and  prestige, 
but  the  benefits  therefrom  are  somewhat  nebulous.  Nevertheless,  his¬ 
torians  and  political  scientists  have  sometimes  regarded  key  currency 
status  and  international  creditor  status,  along  with  such  noneconomic 
factors  as  colonies  and  military  power,  as  among  the  trappings  of  a 
great  power. 

Some  view  seigniorage  as  perhaps  the  most  important  advantage  of 
having  other  countries  hold  one’s  currency.  Seigniorage  derives  fi^m 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  effectively  gets  a  zero-interest  loan 
when  dollar  bills  are  held  abroad.  Just  as  a  travelers’  check  issuer 
reaps  profits  whenever  people  hold  its  travelers’  checks,  which  they  are 
willing  to  do  without  receiving  interest,  so  the  United  States  profits 
whenever  people  in  other  countries  hold  dollars  that  do  not  pay  them 
interest.  International  seigniorage  is  possible  wherever  hyperinflation 
or  social  disorder  undermine  the  public’s  faith  in  the  local  currency, 
leading  them  to  prefer  to  hold  a  sound  foreign  currency  instead.  And 
today  the  dollar  is  the  preferred  alternative.  (Illegal  activities  are 
another  source  of  demand  for  cash,  of  course.) 

How  much  does  the  United  States  gain  from  seigniorage?  One  way 
to  compute  cumulative  seigniorage  is  to  estimate  the  stock  of  dollars 
held  abroad  and  calculate  the  interest  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
paid  on  this  “loan”  to  the  United  States.  Foreign  holdings  of  U.S.  cur¬ 
rency  are  consen'atively  estimated  at  60  percent  of  the  total  in  circu¬ 
lation.  With  total  currency  outstanding  in  mid-1998  at  $441  billion, 
foreign  holdings  are  about  $265  billion.  Multipl)dng  this  figure  by  the 
interest  rate  on  Treasury  bills  3delds  an  estimate  for  seigniorage  of 
about  $13  billion  a  year. 

A  final  advantage  is  the  ability  to  borrow  in  international  capital 
markets  in  one’s  own  currency.  Some  have  argued  that  the  United 
States’  financing  of  its  current  account  deficit  through  foreign  borrow¬ 
ing  has  been  facilitated  by  the  ability  to  issue  dollar-denominated  lia¬ 
bilities,  and  the  concern  has  been  expressed  that  this  ability  may  be 
hampered  by  a  loss  of  reserve  currency  status.  This  concern  is  probably 
overdone,  however.  First,  many  industrial  countries  whose  currency  is 
not  a  key  currency  are  able  to  borrow  in  domestic  currency.  Second, 
countries  with  larger  current  account  deficits  than  the  United  States 
(as  a  share  of  their  GDP)  have  regularly  and  persistently  financed  such 
imbalances  with  borrowing  in  foreign  currency  rather  than  their  own. 
Coimtries  become  unable  to  borrow  to  finance  current  account  imbal- 
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ances  when  such  imbalances  become  unsustainable.  The  fact  that  bor¬ 
rowing  may  occur  in  domestic  or  foreign  currency  has  little  to  do  with 
such  sustainability. 

Disadvantages  of  having  a  key  currency.  Having  an  international 
currency  confers  at  least  two  disadvantages  on  a  country.  These  draw¬ 
backs  explain  why  Germany,  Japan,  and  Switzerland  have  in  earlier 
decades  been  reluctant  to  have  their  currencies  held  and  used  widely 
outside  their  borders. 

The  threat  of  large  fluctuations  in  demand  for  the  currency  is  one  dis¬ 
advantage.  It  might  be  that  the  more  people  around  the  world  hold  an 
international  currency,  the  more  demand  for  that  currency  will  vary.  Such 
instability  of  demand,  however,  is  more  likely  to  follow  fix)m  the  increase 
in  capital  mobility  than  from  key  currency  status  per  se.  In  any  case,  cen¬ 
tral  banks  are  particularly  concerned  that  internationalization  of  their 
currencies  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  control  their  money  stocks.  This 
problem  need  not  arise  if  they  do  not  intervene  in  the  foreign  exchange 
market.  But  the  central  bank  may  view  letting  fluctuations  in  demand  for 
the  currency  be  reflected  in  the  exchange  rate  as  just  as  undesirable  as 
letting  them  be  reflected  in  the  money  supply. 

The  second  disadvantage  is  an  increase  in  average  demand  for  the 
currency.  This  is  the  other  side  of  seigniorage.  In  the  1960s  and  19708 
the  Japanese  and  German  governments  were  particularly  worried 
that,  if  domestic  assets  were  made  available  to  foreign  residents,  an 
inflow  of  capital  might  cause  the  currency  to  appreciate  and  render  the 
country’s  exporters  uncompetitive  on  world  markets.  Some  Europeans 
today  express  the  same  concern  about  the  euro. 

What  Factors  Determine  International  Currency  Status? 

Will  the  dollar  maintain  its  global  role  in  the  foreseeable  future?  The 
answer  depends  on  four  major  conditions  that  determine  whether  a 
currency  is  used  internationally. 

Patterns  of  output  and  trade.  The  currency  of  a  country  that  has  a 
large  share  in  world  output,  trade,  and  finance  has  a  natural  advan¬ 
tage.  The  U.S.  economy  is  still  larger  than  the  euro-11  economies  com¬ 
bined.  If  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  remaining  EU  members 
(Denmark,  Greece,  and  Sweden)  join  EMU  in  the  future,  however,  the 
two  currency  areas  will  then  be  very  close  in  size. 

History.  There  is  a  strong  inertial  bias  in  favor  of  using  whatever  cur¬ 
rency  has  been  the  vehicle  currency  in  the  past.  Elxfwrters,  importers, 
borrowers,  lenders,  and  currency  traders  are  more  likely  to  use  a  given 
currency  in  their  transactions  if  everyone  else  is  doing  so.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  world’s  choice  of  international  currency  is  characterized  by 
multiple  stable  equilibria;  that  is,  any  of  several  currencies  could  fill 
that  role  under  certain  conditions.  The  pound  remained  an  important 
international  currency  even  after  the  United  Kingdom  lost  its  position 
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as  an  economic  superpower  early  in  this  century.  In  the  present  context 
the  inertial  bias  favors  the  continued  central  role  of  the  dollar. 

The  country’s  financial  markets.  Capital  and  money  markets  must 
be  not  only  open  and  free  of  controls,  but  also  deep,  well  developed,  and 
liquid.  The  large  financial  marketplaces  of  New  York  and  London 
clearly  benefit  the  dollar  and  the  pound  relative  to  the  mark  and  the 
yen.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  EMU  will  turn  Frankfurt  or  Paris 
into  one  of  the  top  few  world  financial  centers. 

Confidence  in  the  value  of  the  currency.  Even  if  a  key  currency  were 
used  only  as  a  unit  of  account,  a  necessary  qualification  would  be  that 
its  value  not  fluctuate  erratically.  In  fact,  however,  a  key  currency  is 
also  used  as  a  form  in  which  to  hold  assets  (firms  hold  working  balances 
of  the  currencies  in  which  they  invoice,  investors  hold  bonds  issued 
internationally,  and  central  banks  hold  currency  reserves).  For  these 
purposes,  confidence  that  the  value  of  the  currency  will  be  stable,  and 
particularly  that  it  will  not  at  some  point  be  inflated  away,  is  critical. 

In  the  1970s  the  monetary  authorities  in  (jermany,  Japan,  and 
Switzerland  established  a  better  track  record  of  low  inflation  than 
did  the  United  States,  which  helped  their  currencies  to  achieve 
greater  international  currency  status.  Given  the  good  U.S.  inflation 
performance  more  recently,  this  is  no  longer  such  a  concern. 

What  Is  the  Prognosis  for  the  Dollar  and  the  Euro? 

In  light  of  these  desiderata  for  a  would-be  international  currency,  is 
it  likely  that  the  euro  will  rival  the  dollar  as  the  leading  international 
currency?  The  euro  automatically  inherits  the  roles  of  the  ecu,  the 
mark,  the  French  franc,  and  other  currencies  of  the  European  Mone¬ 
tary  System.  Subsequently,  the  euro’s  share  will  probably  gradually 
rise,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Europe’s  share  of  output. 

The  odds,  however,  are  against  the  euro’s  rapidly  supplanting  the 
dollar  as  the  world’s  premier  currency.  It  is  not  that  the  dollar  is  ideal¬ 
ly  suited  for  the  role  of  everyone’s  favorite  currency.  An  international 
currency  is  one  that  people  use  because  everyone  else  is  using  it.  Two 
of  the  four  determinants  of  reserve  currency  status— highly  developed 
financial  markets  and  historical  inertia— support  the  dollar  over  the 
euro.  The  third,  economic  size,  is  a  tie  (or  will  be  if  the  United  Kingdom 
joins  EMU).  The  fourth  determinant  is  also  a  tie,  as  both  Europe  and 
the  United  States  have  pursued  stable  monetary  policies  aimed  at 
keeping  inflation  low. 

The  widespread  use  of  the  U.S.  dollar  as  an  international  currency— 
for  holding  reserves,  pegging  minor  currencies,  invoicing  imports 
and  exports,  and  denominating  bonds  and  lending— is  testimony  to 
the  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  confidence  with  which  it  is 
viewed  around  the  world.  But  the  direct  economic  benefits  deriving 
from  this  international  role  are  limited.  The  welfare  of  a  country  is 
measured  by  its  ability  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  goods  and  ser- 


vices  in  demand,  and  to  provide  its  citizens  with  sustained  increases 
in  real  income  and  consumption  opportunities.  Whether  a  country’s 
currency  is  an  international  currency  or  not  has  little  to  do  with  such 
long-run  well-being,  as  the  experience  of  many  successful  economies 
whose  currencies  do  not  have  international  roles  attests.  An  econom¬ 
ically  strong  and  healthy  United  States  that  is  also  a  leader  and 
champion  of  sound  economic  policies  has  led,  as  a  by-product,  to  a 
strong  international  role  for  the  U.S.  dollar. 

CONCLUSION 

Reforms  are  under  way  to  create  a  strengthened  international  finan¬ 
cial  architecture  for  the  global  marketplace  in  the  next  millennium, 
one  that  captures  the  full  benefits  of  international  capital  flows  and 
global  markets,  minimizes  the  risk  of  disruption,  and  protects  the 
most  vulnerable. 

The  United  States  has  worked  intensively  with  key  emerging  mar¬ 
kets,  other  industrial  countries,  and  the  relevant  international  organi¬ 
zations  to  put  in  place  the  building  blocks  of  this  new  architecture.  The 
reforms  recommended  by  the  G-22  and  adopted  by  the  G-7  are  an 
important  starting  point.  The  United  States  and  its  G-7  partners  have 
also  agreed  to  do  more  to  build  a  modem  framework  for  the  global 
markets  of  the  21st  centuiy  and  to  limit  the  swings  of  boom  and  bust 
that  destroy  hope  and  diminish  wealth.  For  these  reasons  they  have 
also  conunitted  themselves  to  initiate  new  work  on  a  number  of  other 
important  areas,  to  identify  additional  steps  to  strengthen  the  inter¬ 
national  financial  architecture.  All  these  reforms  will  ensure  that  the 
unprecedented  growth  and  the  increase  in  welfare  and  opportunity 
experienced  in  the  50  years  after  the  creation  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
system  are  maintained  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  salutes  the  formation  of  the  European 
Monetary  Union.  The  United  States  has  much  to  gain  fiom  the  success  of 
this  momentous  project.  Now  more  than  ever,  America  is  well  served  by 
having  an  integrated  and  prosperous  trading  partner  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Europe  should  benefit  from  a  single  currency  that  supports 
these  ends— and  if  Europe  benefits,  the  United  States  gains  as  well. 
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Appendix  A 

REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  ACl’l VITIES 

OF  THE 

COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  DURING  1998 


D 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  31, 1998 

Mr.  President: 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  submits  this  report  on  its  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  calendar  year  1998  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Congress,  as  set  forth  in  section  10(d)  of  the  Emplo}rment 
Act  of  1946  as  amended  by  the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978. 

Sincerely, 

Janet  L.  Yellen,  Chair 
Jeffrey  A.  Frankel,  Member 
Rebecca  M.  Blank,  Member 
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Report  to  the  President  on  the  Activities  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  During  1998 

The  O'lndl  of  Economic  Advisers  was  established  by  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  of  1946  to  provide  the  President  with  objective  economic 
analysis  and  advice  on  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  wide 
range  of  domestic  and  international  economic  policy  issues. 

The  Chair  of  the  Council 

Janet  L.  Yellen  continued  to  chair  the  Council  during  1998.  Before 
becoming  Chair  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Yellen  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Dr.  Yellen  is  on 
leave  from  the  Haas  School  of  Business  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  where  she  is  the  Eugene  E.  and  Catherine  M.  Trefethen  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Business  Administration.  Dr.  Yellen  is  responsible  for  com¬ 
municating  the  Coimcil’s  views  on  economic  matters  directly  to  the 
President  thrqu^  personal  discussions  and  written  reports.  She  also 
represents  the  Council  at  Cabinet  meetings,  meetings  of  the  National 
Economic  Cmmcil  (NEC),  daily  White  House  senior  staff  meetings, 
budget  team  meetings  with  the  President,  and  other  formal  amd  infor¬ 
mal  meetings  with  the  President,  senior  White  House  staff,  and  other 
senior  government  officials.  Dr.  Yellen  is  the  Council’s  chief  public 
spokesperson.  She  directs  the  work  of  the  Council  and  exercises 
vdtimate  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  professional  staff. 

The  Members  of  the  Cmmcil 

Jeffrey  A.  Frankel  is  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Dr.  Frankel  is  on  leave  from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
where  he  is  a  Professor  of  Economics.  He  previotisly  directed  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  International  Finance  and  Macroeconomics  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  is  a  former  Senior  Fellow  at  the 
Institute  for  International  Ek»nomics. 

Rebecca  M.  Blank  is  also  a  Member  of  the  dlouncil  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Dr.  Blank  is  on  leave  from  Northwestern  University,  where 
she  is  a  Professor  of  Elconomics.  Dr.  Blank  previously  served  as  the 
first  Director  of  the  Northwestern  University/University  of  Chicago 
Joint  Center  for  Poverty  Research  and  was  a  member  of  the  research 
faculty  at  Northwestern  University’s  Institute  for  Policy  Research. 
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The  Chair  and  Members  work  as  a  team  on  most  economic  policy 
issues.  Dr.  Frankel  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  Administration’s 
economic  forecast,  macroeconomic  analysis,  international  economic 
issues,  and  certain  microeconomic  issues,  including  those  relating  to 
natural  resources,  the  environment,  and  industrial  organization. 
Dr.  Blank  was  primarily  responsible  for  policy  analysis  relating  to  the 
budget  and  taxation,  labor,  retirement  security,  health  care,  welfare 
reform,  and  child  and  family  issues.  She  also  worked  closely  with  the 
President’s  Initiative  on  Race.  The  Chair  and  Members  participate  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  NEC,  and  Dr.  Yellen  is  a  member  of  the  NEC 
Principals  Committee. 

WEEKLY  ECONOMIC  BRIEFINGS 

Dr.  Yellen  and  the  Members  continued  to  prepare  the  Weekly 
Economic  Briefing  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Vice  President,  and  the  President’s  other  senior  economic 
and  policy  advisers.  The  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President,  prepares  the  written  briefing,  which  provides  anal3r8is 
of  current  economic  developments,  more  extended  discussions  of  a 
wide  range  of  economic  issues  and  problems,  and  summaries  of  eco¬ 
nomic  developments  in  different  regions  and  sectors  of  the  economy. 

MACROECONOMIC  POLICIES 

A  primary  function  of  the  Council  is  to  advise  the  President  on  all 
major  macroeconomic  issues  and  developments.  The  Council  prepares 
for  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the  White  House  senior  staff 
almost  daily  memoranda  that  report  key  economic  data  and  analyze 
current  economic  events. 

The  Council,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget— the  Administration’s  economic  “troika”— 
are  responsible  for  producing  the  economic  forecasts  that  underlie  the 
Administration’s  budget  proposals.  The  Coimcil,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Members,  initiates  the  forecasting  process  twice  each  year. 
In  preparing  these  forecasts,  the  Council  consults  with  a  variety  of 
outside  sources,  including  leading  private  sector  forecasters. 

In  1998  the  Council  continued  to  take  part  in  discussions  about  a 
range  of  budget  issues,  including  Medicare  reform,  discretionary 
spending  priorities,  and  the  Administration’s  tax  proposals.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  also  participated  in  discussions  of  proposals  to  strengthen  the 
Socisd  Security  system,  and  development  of  the  President’s  proposal  to 
save  Social  Security  for  the  21st  century. 

The  Council  participates  in  the  Working  Group  on  Financial 
Markets,  an  interagency  group  that  monitors  developments  related  to 
financial  markets  and  the  banking  sector.  The  group  includes  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  NEC,  and 
various  regulatory  agencies.  The  Council  also  participated  in  a 
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working  group  studying  bankruptcy  reform,  and  in  another  on  the 
macroeconomic  implications  of  the  Y2K  problem. 

The  Council  continued  its  efforts  to  improve  the  public’s  under¬ 
standing  of  economic  issues  and  the  Administration’s  economic  agenda 
through  regular  briefings  with  the  economic  and  financial  press, 
frequent  discussions  with  outside  economists,  and  presentations  to 
outside  organizations.  Drs.  Yellen,  Frankel,  and  Blank  also  regularly 
exchanged  views  on  the  macroeconomy  with  the  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

The  Council  was  an  active  participant  in  1998  in  the  international 
economic  policymaking  process  through  the  NEC  and  the  National 
Security  Council,  providing  both  technical  and  analytical  support  and 
policy  guidance. 

'The  Council  took  an  active  role  in  developing  policies  to  respond 
to  financial  turmoil  in  Asia,  Russia,  and  Latin  America,  including,  for 
example,  the  Asian  Growth  and  Recovery  Initiative,  designed  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  restructuring  of  bank  and  corporate  debt  in  some  countries 
affected  by  the  Asian  crisis.  The  Council  also  monitored  closely  the 
(  effects  of  the  Asian  crisis  on  U.S.  trade.  In  addition,  the  Council  actively 

■  participated  in  the  development  of  proposals  to  reform  the 

■  international  financial  architecture. 

j  The  Council  was  involved  in  a  range  of  other  international  economic 

I  issues,  including  evaluating  and  explaining  the  case  for  trade  liberal¬ 
ization,  U.S.  trade  remedy  laws  (antidumping,  coimtervailing  duties, 
I  safeguards,  and  Section  301  actions),  sanctions  policy,  and  the  agen- 
j  das  of  multilateral  and  regfional  forums  such  as  the  World  Trade  Orga¬ 

nization  and  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  forum.  Dr.  Yellen 
i  testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  causes  and  con- 
j  sequences  of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit. 

1  The  Council  continued  its  annual  meetings  with  the  Economic 

Planning  Agency  of  Japan  and  the  State  Development  and  Planning 
Commission  of  China,  the  Council’s  counterparts  in  those  countries, 
and  began  to  meet  with  France’s  new  Council  of  Economic  Analysis.  In 
May,  Dr.  Yellen  led  a  delegation  of  U.S.  economic  officials,  including 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Treasury  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to  China  to 
continue  discussions  about  China’s  economy  and  economic  reforms. 
Dr.  Yellen  also  participated  in  the  President’s  trip  to  China  in  June, 
and  in  November  she  traveled  to  Japan,  as  part  of  the  President’s 
official  visit,  to  discuss  Japan’s  economy  and  economic  reforms. 

The  Council  often  represents  the  United  States  at  international 
meetings  and  forums.  It  is  a  leading  participant  in  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD),  the  principal 
forum  for  economic  cooperation  among  the  high-income  industrial 
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countries.  The  Council  heads  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  semiannual 
meetings  of  the  OECD’s  Elconomic  Policy  Committee;  Dr.  Yellen  serves 
as  that  committee’s  chair.  Dr.  Yellen  also  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  1998  OECD  Ministerial  and  participated  in  the  OECD’s 
High  Level  Group  on  Sustainable  Development.  In  1998  Dr.  Frankel 
participated  in  the  OECD’s  Working  Party  3  on  macroeconomic  policy 
coordination.  Dr.  Blank  led  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  OECD’s 
Working  Party  1,  which  focuses  on  budget  and  other  microeconomic 
issues.  Dr.  Steven  N.  Braun,  Director,  Macroeconomic  Forecasting  at 
the  Coimcil,  led  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  OECD  annual  examination 
of  the  United  States. 

MICROECONOMIC  POLICIES 

During  1998  the  Council  was  an  active  participant  in  a  range  of 
microeconomic  policy  discussions.  'The  Council  participated  in  various 
interagency  discussions  on  labor  market  issues,  health  care,  educa¬ 
tion,  urban  issues,  child  care,  statistical  policy,  and  welfare  reform. 
The  Council  also  participated  in  working  groups  on  the  minimum 
wage,  pensions,  training  initiatives  for  displaced  workers,  immigrant 
visas,  unemployment  insurance  reform,  and  farm  policy. 

The  Council  was  actively  involved  in  the  President’s  Initiative  on 
Race.  It  coordinated  the  production  and  release  of  a  document  pre¬ 
senting  important  indicators  of  social  and  economic  well-being  by  race 
and  ethnicity  for  use  by  a  national  audience  including  educators  and 
policymakers.  In  October  the  Council  helped  coordinate  a  major  con¬ 
ference  on  racial  trends  in  the  United  States,  sponsored  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Initiative  on  Race  and  organized  by  the  National  Research 
Cotmcil. 

In  June  1998  the  Council  issued  a  report  titled  Explaining  Trends 
in  the  Gender  Wage  Gap.  The  report  concluded  that  although  the  gap 
between  women  and  men’s  wages  has  narrowed  substantially  since 
the  signing  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  in  1963,  a  significant  wage  gap 
remains,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  differences  between  male  and 
female  workers  in  labor  market  experience  and  in  the  characteristics 
of  jobs  they  hold. 

In  the  areas  of  regulation  and  competition  policy,  the  Council  helped 
develop  important  Administration  initiatives  to  improve  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  markets,  both  domestically  and  internationally.  On  the 
domestic  front  the  Council  provided  backgroimd  information  for  and 
participated  in  a  review  of  merger  effects  and  related  policy  issues, 
and  participated  in  interagency  reviews  of  competition  and  pricing  in 
various  sectors  of  the  transportation  market.  Dr.  Yellen  testified 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  economic  impact  of 
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mergers  in  the  United  States.  The  Council  also  participated  in  a  work¬ 
ing  group  on  consumer  privacy  policy,  and  in  another  group  on  natur¬ 
al  disaster  insurance.  The  Council  worked  to  consider  questions  raised 
by  proposed  tobacco  legislation.  It  was  also  engaged  in  issues  related 
to  the  privatization  of  the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corporation. 

The  Council  has  been  active  on  several  matters  relating  to  telecom¬ 
munications.  It  has  worked  with  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  to 
examine  increases  in  growth  and  competition  in  the  U.S.  telecommu¬ 
nications  industry,  and  participated  in  interagency  working  groups  to 
review  a  variety  of  regulatory  matters.  The  Council  played  an  active 
role  in  developing  the  Administration’s  response  to  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  reform  the  global  satellite  industry  and  worked  with  other 
agencies  to  develop  competitive  principles  designed  to  increase  con¬ 
sumer  benefits  from  satellite  conununications.  The  Council  took  part 
in  interagency  efforts  to  increase  competition  and  efficiency  in  electric 
power  markets  in  a  manner  consistent  with  important  environmental 
and  social  objectives. 

The  Council  was  active  in  a  range  of  policy  discussions  on  natural 
resources  and  the  environment,  including  implementation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  it  applies  to  automobiles,  power  plants,  and  other 
pollution  sources.  It  was  involved  in  the  development  and  analysis  of 
the  Administration’s  global  climate  change  policy.  After  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol,  the  Council  responded  to  requests  from  the 
Congress  and  the  public  to  analyze  the  economic  impact  of  the  climate 
change  agreement.  The  Council  led  the  preparation  and  release  of  the 
Administration’s  economic  analysis,  titled  The  Kyoto  Protocol  and  the 
President’s  Policies  to  Address  Climate  Change:  Administration  Eco¬ 
nomic  Analysis,  which  was  released  in  July.  Dr.  Yellen  testified  on  six 
occasions  before  several  House  and  Senate  committees  regarding  the 
Administration’s  findings.  The  Coimcil  has  been  particularly  active  in 
developing  and  promoting  plans  for  the  international  trading  of  emis¬ 
sions  permits  and  other  market  mechanisms  to  achieve  the  targets  of 
the  Kyoto  Protocol  most  efficiently.  Tb  advance  these  plans.  Members 
and  staff  traveled  to  and  consulted  with  officials  from  Argentina, 
China,  Prance,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  Staff  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Council  consists  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  Senior  Statistician,  nine  senior  economists,  the  Senior  Advisor  to 
the  Council,  five  staff  economists,  and  three  research  assistants.  The 
professional  staff  and  their  areas  of  concentration  at  the  end  of  1998 
were: 
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Chief  of  Staff  and  General  Counsel 

Michele  M.  Jolin 

Senior  Ekx)nomists 

Director,  Macroeconomic  Forecasting 
Macroeconomics  and  Financial  Markets 
Agriciilture  and  Natural  Resources 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
Labor,  Social  Policy,  and  Education 
International  Economics 
Labor,  Social  Policy,  and  Welfare 
Regulation,  Industrial  Organization,  and 
Antitrust 

Macroeconomics  and  E^tor, 

Weekly  Elconomic  Briefing  of  the  President 

Senior  Advisor  to  the  Council 

Joseph  E.  Aldy .  Global  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 

Senior  Statistician 
Catherine  H.  Furlong 
Staff  Economists 
Macroeconomics 

Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
Labor  and  Social  Economics 
Labor  and  Microeconomics 
International  Eknnomics 

Research  Assistants 

Weekly  Economic  Briefing  of  the  President 
and  Labor 

Weekly  Economic  Briefing  of  the  President 
and  International  Economics 
Macroeconomics 

Statistical  Office 

Mrs.  Furlong  directs  the  Statistical  Office.  The  Statistical  Office 
maintains  and  updates  the  Council’s  statistical  information,  oversees 
the  publication  of  the  monthly  Economic  Indicators  and  the  statistical 
appendix  to  the  Economic  Report,  and  verifies  statistics  in  Presiden¬ 
tial  and  Council  memoranda,  testimony,  and  speeches. 


Andrew  R.  Feldman... 
Raymond  P.  Guiteras 
Summer  L.  Scott . . 


Ryan  D.  Eklwards . 

Quindi  C.  Franco . 

Nora  E.  Gordon . 

Bert  I.  Huang . 

Matthew  R.  McBrady 


Steven  N.  Braun  . 

Douglas  W.  Elmendorf. 

Elise  H.  Golan . 

Stephen  Polasky . 

Cordelia  W.  Reimers .... 

Nouriel  Roubini . 

Robert  F.  Scboeni . 

Howard  A.  Shelanski ... 

Charles  F.  Stone . 
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Susan  P.  Clements .  Statistician 

Linda  A.  Reilly  .  Statistician 

Brian  A.  Amorosi  .  Research  Assistant 

Administrative  Office 

Catherine  Fibich .  Administrative  Officer 

Office  of  the  Chairman 

Alice  H.  Williams .  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

Sandra  F.  Daigle .  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chairman  and 

Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 

Lisa  D.  Branch .  Executive  Assistant  to  Dr.  Frankel 

Francine  P.  Obermiller .  Executive  Assistant  to  Dr.  Blank 

Staff  Secretaries 

Mary  E.  Jones .  International  Economics,  Labor,  and 

Health  Care 

Rosalind  V.  Rasin .  Environment,  Industrial  Organization,  and 

Public  Finance 

Mary  A.  Thomas .  Macroeconomics 


Mrs.  Thomas  also  served  as  executive  assistant  for  the  Weekly 
Economic  Briefing  of  the  President. 

Michael  Treadway  provided  editorial  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  the  1999  Economic  Report.  Michael  A.  Tbman,  Resources  for  the 
Future,  served  as  a  consultant  during  the  year. 

Anne  M.  Piehl  and  Timothy  Waidmann  provided  expertise  in  the 
preparation  of  a  report  prepared  by  the  Council  for  the  President’s 
Initiative  on  Race  entitled  Changing  America:  Indicators  of  Social  and 
Economic  Well-Being  by  Race  and  Hispanic  Origin.  Jenepher  W. 
Moseley  provided  editorial  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Student  interns  during  the  year  were  Robert  P.  Bamsey,  Gregory  A. 
Bedard,  Carol  L.  Capece,  Michael  A.  Egner,  Heather  L.  Jambrosic,  Jason 
K  Nuzzo,  Jenny  E.  Pippin,  Annette  M.  Richter,  Rachel  E.  Rubinfeld, 
Kristen  M.  Scarafia,  Jasmin  K.  Sethi,  and  Matthew  C.  Weinzierl.  The 
following  student  interns  joined  the  Council  in  January  to  assist  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Economic  Report'.  Eiuique  J.  Alonso,  David  S.  Felman, 
Matthew  S.  Milner,  and  Nathaniel  F.  Stankard. 

DEPARTURES 

The  Council’s  senior  economists,  in  most  cases,  are  on  leave  of 
absence  from  faculty  positions  at  academic  institutions  or  from  other 
government  agencies  or  research  institutions.  'Their  tenure  with  the 
Council  is  usually  limited  to  1  or  2  years.  Many  of  the  senior 
economists  who  resigned  during  the  year  returned  to  their  previous 


affiliations.  They  are  Christopher  D.  Carroll  (The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity),  Aaron  S.  Edlin  (University  of  California,  Berkeley),  Jon  D. 
Haveman  (Pxirdue  University),  and  Sanders  D.  Korenman  (Baruch 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York).  Keith  O.  Fuglie  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he  has  since  accepted  a 
position  with  the  International  Potato  Center.  Senior  economises  who 
resigned  during  the  year  and  accepted  new  positions  are  Maria  J. 
Hanratty  (University  of  Minnesota),  Randall  W.  Lutter  (American 
Enterprise  Institute  and  the  AEI-Brookings  Joint  Center  for  Regtila- 
tory  Studies),  Adele  C.  Morris  (Department  of  the  Treasury),  and 
Jeremy  B.  Rudd  (Department  of  the  Treasury). 

Staff  economists  are  generally  graduate  students  who  spend  1  year 
with  the  Council  and  then  return  to  their  universities  to  complete 
their  dissertations.  Those  v/ho  returned  to  their  graduate  studies  in 
1998  are  Merk  R.  Hopkins  (University  of  Wisconsin-Madison)  and 
Mark  C.  Rainey  (Massachusetts  Institute  cf  T?chnology).  Amy  N. 
Finkelstein  began  graduate  studies  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Sarah  J.  Reber  at  Harvard  Univerjity.  After  serving 
as  a  research  assistant  at  the  Council,  Zachary  M.  Candeiario  accepted 
a  position  at  Mars  and  Company.  Research  assistants  who  began 
graduate  studies  in  1998  are  Melissa  A.  Clark  (Princeton  University) 
and  Ha  Yan  Lee  (London  School  of  Economics).  Daniel  K.  Chang 
began  studies  at  Georgetown  University  Law  Center. 

Public  Information 

The  Council’s  Annual  Report  is  an  important  vehicle  for  presenting 
the  Administration’s  domestic  and  international  economic  policies.  It 
is  now  available  for  distribution  as  a  bound  volume,  on  CD-ROM,  and 
on  the  Internet,  where  it  is  accessible  at  http://w^vw.access.gpo.gov/eop. 
The  Council  also  has  primary  responsibility  for  compihng  the  monthly 
Elconomic  Indicators,  which  is  issued  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Congress.  The  Internet  address  for  the  Elconomic  Indicators  is 
www.access.gpo.gov/congress/cong()C2.html. 
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General  Notes 

Detail  in  these  tables  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding.  | 

i 

Because  of  the  formula  used  for  calculating  real  gross  domestic  product  (GDP),  j 
the  chained  (1992)  dollar  estimates  for  the  detailed  components  do  not  add  to  the  ' 
chained-doUar  value  of  GDP  or  to  any  intermediate  aggregates.  The  Department  1 
of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis)  no  longer  publishes  chained-dollar 
estimates  prior  to  1982,  except  for  selected  series. 

) 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  dollar  figures  are  in  current  dollars.  | 

I 

Symbols  used;  i 

e  Preliminary.  j 

...Not  available  (also,  not  applicable).  I 

I 

Data  in  these  tables  reflect  revisions  made  by  the  source  agencies  from  February  | 
1998  through  late  January  1999.  I 
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1335 

4706 

4750 

775  4 

7317 

1(90 

(14 

107  ( 

(27 

-45 

197( _ 

1.(190 

I.1U( 

15(9 

45(7 

531  ( 

?((( 

769  6 

1(7  7 

(59 

1717 

875 

1(9 

1977  _ 

7.07(9 

17771 

1(1  1 

49(9 

599  0 

356  6 

334  5 

77)7 

74  6 

14(7 

1103 

23.1 

1979 

1  7.791 4 

l.47(( 

701  4 

549  9 

(77  4 

4)Q( 

4036 

7770 

91  4 

1(06 

1316 

777 

1979  _ 

!  7.557  5 

1593  5 

7139 

(74  0 

7556 

4(09 

4(4  0 

3730 

1149 

70(1 

1410 

1(9 

19(0 _ _ 

7.7(4  7 

1.7(04 

713  5 

(955 

(514' 

4(59 

47)5 

350  3 

1339 

71(4 

1732 

-7( 

19(1 _ 

3.1159 

1.9413 

7305 

75(7 

957  6 

55(7 

57(1 

4054 

1(4  6 

240  9 

172( 

7(7 

19(7 . . 

3.747  1 

7.07(( 

739  3 

7((( 

1.0507 

501 1 

5156 

409  9 

1750 

734  9 

105  7 

-145 

19(3 _ 

,  3.514  5 

77(3  4 

779  ( 

(303 

1  1733 

547  1 

557  0 

399  4 

157  7 

74(7 

1525 

-49 

19(4 

:  3.907  4 

7.4973 

3751 

((3( 

13(3( 

7156 

(ai 

46(3 

17(0 

7975 

1798 

(7.5 

19(5 

1  4  1(0  7 

7.704  ( 

3(1  1 

977  ( 

1.416  1 

7151 

(((9 

5070 

1935 

30(7 

18(9 

7(7 

19(( 

1  4.4??7 

7(97  7 

39(7 

9577 

1  536  a 

777  5 

7179 

494  ( 

1758 

319  0' 

71(1 

96 

19(7 

:  4.(97  3 

3094  5 

41(7 

1.014  0 

1.(63  ( 

747  7 

7779 

4954 

1721 

3735 

277.( 

747 

19(( 

5.049  ( 

3349  7 

4510 

1.0(1  1 

1.(17  6 

773.9 

7(31 

530  6 

1(13 

3495 

7375 

109 

19(9 

5.43(  7 

3.594  ( 

477  a 

1 1(39 

1.95(1 

(79  7 

7975 

Ml 

1975 

373  9 

7313 

317 

1990  _ 

5.743  ( 

3(393 

47(5 

13453 

7.1175 

799  7 

7916 

575.9 

7001 

375 1 1 

7157 

80 

1991 

5.9I(  7 

3.975 1 

4557 

1377  6 

7.747  3 

73(7 

7K5 

547  3 

1(1  7 

3(5  ( 

1917 

-75 

199?  . . 

(  744  4 

47I9( 

4((5 

1.371  a 

7.409  4 

7904 

7(3  4 

5579 

1(97 

3((.7 

275( 

70 

1993 

(55(1 

4  459  7 

530  7 

1.370  7 

7  55(4 

(7(7 

:55  7 

(041 

17(4 

427.7 

751  ( 

705 

1994  _ 

(.94  7  0 

4.7170 

579  5 

1.47(4 

7  709  1 

1.007  9 

94(( 

(606 

1(4  5 

47(1 

78(0 

(17 

1995 

7.7(9  ( 

4.9539 

(110 

1.473  6 

7.(697 

1.043  7 

1.0175 

777  7 

7015 

52(4 

284  8 

307 

199( 

7.((l( 

57157 

(43  3 

1.539? 

3.033  7 

1.1319 

l.099i 

7(7  9 

71(9 

5710, 

3118 

371 

1997  _ 

(.1109 

5.493  7 

(730 

1(006 

33701 

135(0 

1  !((( 

(607 

7403 

(705 

3779 

(74 

1993  1  . 

(.444  5 

4  3(54 

50(4 

1  354  4 

7  504  6 

(543 

(235 

580  5 

171.7 

40(9 

7430 

3C7 

II 

(.509  1 

447(1 

5747 

1.3((3 

7.537  6 

(57  4 

(47  9 

59(( 

1757 

473  ( 

744  1 

145 

IM _ 

(.574  ( 

4.4((( 

537  7 

1373  9 

7  577  4 

(77  ( 

(5(( 

60(4 

1778 

(7(( 

752  4 

14  0 

IV 

(.704  7 

4.554  9 

553  1 

1.39(0 

7.(13  9 

9703 

(975 

(30( 

180  7 

4499 

7((( 

779 

1994  1  _ 

(.794  3 

4(1(( 

5(3  7 

1.404  4 

7.(490 

9(34 

9110 

(34  ( 

1754 

4595 

77(4 

574 

H  _ 

(.9114 

4.((C5 

5774 

1.41(0 

7.(97  7 

1.017.9 

9417 

(57  9 

1(57 

4(73 

78(7 

7(3 

IM _ 

(.9((5 

4  750( 

5«33 

1.4395 

7.777  0 

1.0071 

95(9 

6(7  4 

l((t 

(80( 

789  5 

507 

IV 

7.095  7 

4.(70  7 

599  3 

1.45)7 

7.7(77 

1.043  1 

9770 

6(7  5 

1907 

49(8 

7(95 

((2 

19951 

7.1 70  ( 

4((7  5 

59(4 

1.459  ( 

7.(04  5 

1.05(9 

1.000  o' 

713  ( 

197  9 

515  ( 

78(.4, 

590 

II _ 

7710  9  4  931  5 

(0(0 

1  470  7 

7(547 

1.079  ( 

1004  3: 

7711  . 

7018 

57(5 

27(7 

255 

III  _ 

7.304  ( 

4.9((4 

(1(9 

1.47(a 

7(97  7 

1.030  6 

1.013  5 

7795 

2030 

57(5 

7(40 

171 

IV 

7.391  9 

5.035  3 

(771 

14(75 

7.975  0 

1.0536 

1.037 1 

7395 

7073 

5377! 

797(j 

215 

I99(  1  . 

7  495  3 

510(7 

(37  3 

l.50(( 

79(9  3 

10753 

10591 

7590 

70(5' 

552(, 

30011 

1(3 

II  _ 

1  7.679  7 

51990 

(473 

1.537  9 

3.013  7 

1.11(3 

1.019  7 

774  ( 

2115 

5(35' 

31501 

7(5 

IN  _ 

7  703  4 

57475 

(47  5 

1  543  6 

3  05(3 

1.1(7  9 

1.11(1 

801  1 

21(0. 

5831, 

3170 

49( 

IV  .  . . 

7(1(4 

53137 

(51 1 

1  56(3 

3.093  9 

1.1(60 

1.137  7 

(1(8 

732  1 

584  8 

3155. 

338 

1997  1  . 

7  9:iC 

5  407  4 

(((9 

1.5(9  7 

3.143  9 

130(4 

1.14(7 

877  1 

23(3 

5910' 

319  5' 

59  7 

li  _ _ 

(0(3  4 

5.43(( 

(599 

15((7 

3.190  7 

13599 

1.17(4, 

(50... 

234  5 

(1(7 ; 

37591 

835 

III . . . 

!  (.170( 

1  5.540  3 

((1  7 

1.(11  3  1 

3.7479 

1.7(5  7 

1711  r 

(873 

243  8 

(3(5 

3288 

54( 

IV  . . . 

i  (754  5 

:  5.593  7 

((7  7 

1.(133  j 

3.797  ( 

1.7970 

1370  1| 

(878 

74(4 

a3(.4j 

337  4 

719 

199(1 _ 

'  (.334  7 

5.(765 

705  1 

1.(33  1 ' 

3.33(3 

1.3((( 

1371 1 

9713 

7450' 

(7(5 ' 

3498 

955 

II _ 

^  (.440  ( 

5.773  7 

770  1 

1.6557 

339(4 

13450 

1305i 

941 9 

24541 

(9(( 

3(38 

397 

HI  . . 

;  (.573  9  5.(4(  7 

71(9' 

1.(700;  3.457  7 

13(44 

1.X7  5 

931(1 

74(71 

((54 

3758; 

570 

Sar  mt  ftft  hi  CMtfvNiatM  a/  tatk 
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Table  B-1. — Gnu  tiomntk  proJiut,  1959-98 — G>ntinucd 
(Brihem  ol  Man.  (Kept  as  ngM;  quarterty  data  at  seasonalty  adiusted  annual  ratesi 


Tear « 
dnarttf 

NM  Biarls  d  pads 
and  sccwcas 

Gavtrnmnt  ccasaopt—  apanddiirn 
aad  |cass  mrstavnl 

Foal 
salas  al 

tc 

pradad 

Crass 

tc 

cMsm' 

Addan- 

daa 

Crass 

natoaal 

prad- 

acl> 

Parcaal  cKanp 
troa  pracaihni 
parod 

Cross  Crass 
daoas*  daoas- 
tc  tc 

prod-  pa- 

ad  cAasts' 

NH 

apads 

Cipcm 

traparls 

ratal 

ratal 

Fadaral 

Natan- 

ai 

da- 

lensa 

Nan- 

da- 

laasa 

Stata 

and 

local 

l»» _ 

-17 

70* 

773 

1170 

*77 

557 

115 

44* 

U30 

50*9 

5101 

*5 

90 

IKO _ 

i  1* 

753 

77* 

1137 

*5* 

549 

10* 

47* 

5733 

574  1 

5X* 

3* 

30 

IKI  _ 

'  34 

7(0 

77  7 

1709 

*91 

577 

114 

511 

5419 

5415 

54*4 

35 

33 

m? _ 

74 

774 

750 

1314 

7*5 

(73 

14  7 

MO 

579  1 

5*7* 

5*94 

74 

7* 

19M _ 

3J 

794 

7*1 

137  7 

7*1 

*7.7 

15  9 

59* 

*117 

*14  1 

*719 

55 

54 

IJM _ 

55 

33* 

7*1 

1444 

79  4 

*13 

111 

*50 

*X0 

*57* 

(**0 

74 

71 

m5 _ 

39 

354 

315. 

1530 

SI* 

*70 

19  7 

717 

709  4 

7153 

7745 

*5 

** 

IK« _ 

19 

3*9 

371 

173* 

941 

73  4 

707 

795 

774  0 

7*59 

7930 

95 

99 

19*7 _ 

14 

414 

399 

194* 

10** 

*55 

210 

Ml 

*231 

*327 

*391 

5* 

59 

19*1 _ 

-IJ 

453 

4** 

7171 

113* 

970 

71* 

9*3 

XI  4 

911* 

91*7 

97 

9* 

19*9 _ 

i  -17 

493 

505 

773* 

115* 

974 

734 

10*0 

977  7 

9*34 

9**4 

79 

7* 

1970  _ 

57  0 

55* 

73*1 

1159 

90* 

753 

1X7 

1.033  4 

I.OM4I! 

1.0470 

54 

57 

1971 _ 

* 

593 

*73 

7499 

1171 

e*7 

7*3 

117* 

1.11*9 

1.1X4 

1.1331 

17 

91 

1977  _ 

-•9 

H2 

74  7 

?i*9 

1751 

93  7 

319 

1411 

1.777  4 

1.7453 

1.74*0 

99 

104 

1973  _ 

1  * 

91* 

*17 

7*7* 

17*7 

947 

335 

159  4 

1.X5  7 

1.3*70 

17954 

11  7 

110 

1974  _ 

-31 

174  3 

1775 

373  7 

1399 

1019 

3*0 

IU3 

1.4*2* 

1.5000 

1.512* 

*3 

*5 

1975  _ 

13* 

13*3 

177  7 

3*7* 

154  5 

1109 

43* 

70*1 

l.*X9 

1*171 

1*439 

*9 

7* 

197* _ 

-73 

ltt9 

151 1 

3*59 

1*7  7 

l|K| 

4** 

7711 

1*020 

1*712 

1*X1 

115 

17* 

1977  _ 

:  -737 

<5** 

1*7  4 

41*9 

17*4 

175* 

57* 

7X5 

7.X3* 

7.050  5 

7.047  5 

114 

17* 

197* _ 

-7*1 

IMI 

7173 

457  9 

194  4 

135* 

5*9 

7*3  4 

7.7(4  7 

7.317  5 

7.3135 

130 

130 

1979 

-74  0 

77*7 

757  7 

507  1 

7150 

1517 

(3* 

7970 

7.540* 

7.X15 

7.5X4 

11* 

114 

19*0 _ 

-14  9 

77*9 

793* 

572* 

74*4 

1747 

747 

174  4 

7.XI9 

7  7X1 

2*195 

*9 

*4 

1991  _ 

307* 

317* 

*33  4 

7«4| 

707  0 

*77 

349  7 

30*7* 

3.1X9 

3.IX* 

119 

119 

19*7 _ 

7*7* 

303  7 

**4* 

3137 

730.9 

*73 

171* 

3.75** 

37*2* 

37737 

4 1 

47 

19*3 _ 

-51' 

777  0 

371* 

735  7 

344  5 

7550 

*94 

XI  7 

3.5194 

3.5**  7 

3.54*5 

*4 

93 

19*4  _ 

-107  ol 

303  1 

4051 

79*  ( 

377* 

7*77 

*99 

424  0 

3*350 

4  004  5 

3.933  5 

110 

173 

19*5 _ 

-1147' 

303  0 

4172 

*75  0 

4101 

3174 

97  7 

4*49 

4.154  5 

47949 

4.XI0 

71 

73 

I9t* _ 

'  -1313 

370  7 

452  7 

33*5 

4357 

337  4 

107  9 

503  3 

4417* 

4.553  7 

4  435  1 

5* 

*0 

19*7 _ 

-1471 

3(57 

507  9 

992* 

455  7 

350  4 

1053 

53  7  7 

4.*UI 

4*345 

4.701  3 

*1 

*7 

19M _ 

-10*1 

447  7 

5533 

1.0370 

4577 

354  0 

103J 

574  7 

5.0X7 

5.155* 

5  0*7* 

7* 

** 

19*9 _ 

-004 

509  3 

5*97 

1.095  1 

4777 

3(0* 

11*7 

*179 

5.407  0 

5.519 1 

5457* 

77 

70 

1990  _ 

i  -Jll 

5573 

(7t* 

1.17*1 

503* 

373  1 

1X4 

(77* 

5.735* 

5*15 1 

5.7*4  9 

5* 

54 

1991  _ 

!  -705 

(01* 

(77  3 

17759 

577* 

3*35 

1391 

7014 

5.919  0 

5.937  7 

59374 

30 

71 

1997  _ 

'  -795 

*3*4 

*(90 

17(3* 

57*0 

375* 

1577 

7351 

(.737  4 

*774  0 

(7555 

55 

57 

1993  _ 

:  -«07 

*5** 

7193 

17*34 

51*3 

3*07 

157  7 

7*50 

(.537* 

*.(!** 

(.57** 

50 

55 

1994  _ 

.  -909 

7717 

*171 

1.313  0 

510  2 

349  7 

1610 

*07* 

*.n5  7 

7.037  9 

*.X5  7 

59 

*3 

1995  _ 

]  -«39 

*19  4 

903  3 

U5*4 

509  1 

344  4 

1(4  7 

*47  3 

7.7X9 

7J53  5 

77*71 

4* 

45 

199* _ 

1  -917 

173* 

9650 

1.405  7 

51*4 

3510 

1(7  4 

**(* 

7*795 

7.757* 

7*74  0 

54 

54 

1997  _ 

1  -934 

9*5  4 

105** 

1.454* 

570  7 

34(0 

174  3 

934  4 

8.0435 

*704  3 

11079 

59 

5* 

1993  1  _ 

-4** 

(471 

(93  7 

17715 

5213 

3(3* 

157  7 

7X1 

(.413* 

*491  1 

i.4Ml 

39 

4  1 

H _ 

-57  5 

**17 

11*7 

1.7*17 

517* 

3(1  7 

15(1 

7*3  4 

(494  7 

t.Ml 

*575  3 

41 

47 

IN _ 

-771 

*4** 

71*  S 

1.785  3 

515  7 

35*0 

157  7 

7*9* 

*5*0* 

*.*4(7 

*5X9 

41 

50 

IV _ 

-*** 

*794 

74*0 

1.795  5 

51*5 

359  4 

1591 

777  0 

*.**13 

*.7X* 

*7171 

*1 

77 

1994  1  _ 

-7*« 

(7*5 

755  1 

1.7910 

50*9 

344  9 

1*7  0 

7*4  1 

*741  9 

(*X9 

(.1117 

55 

*0 

M _ 

,  -*79 

7101 

797  9 

IJOO* 

5053 

34*5 

15** 

7955 

6*351 

(.9X7 

*9X3 

71 

77 

M _ 

-1034 

»37* 

*3(0 

1.337  3 

570  4 

359  7 

1*0  7 

*119 

i.93*3 

7.0X0 

(.X73 

44 

53 

IV _ 

-95* 

7U7 

*59  7 

1.37*0 

50(3 

343* 

1(4  7 

*19* 

7.0Xi 

7.1913 

7.09(* 

*4 

51 

1995  1  _ 

-94  7 

717* 

**75 

1  344  1 

517  3 

34(  1 

16(7 

*31* 

7.III* 

77*55 

7.1X3 

43 

47 

II 

-10*0 

*034 

9114 

1.357  * 

511  7 

34*1 

163* 

*467 

7.1*5* 

771*9 

7733  3 

73 

30 

IN _ 

-74  5 

*351 

909* 

1.3*2  3 

5112 

345  5 

1*5  7 

*51  1 

7.7*7  7 

7J79  3 

7.3137 

53 

33 

IV _ 

-5*4 

*515 

9099 

1.3*14 

5017 

337  9 

1*3  3 

*(07 

7.3X4 

7.4X3 

7.417* 

49 

39 

199*  1  _ 

*5i* 

9373 

1.3*7  5 

5171 

3503 

1*** 

*704 

7.479  1 

7*710 

7.5150 

57 

(* 

H _ 

'  -940 

1(3  0 

957  0 

1.40*0 

573  1 

355  ( 

1(7  4 

n7  9 

7.(006 

7.773  7 

7  643  3 

73 

*3 

IN _ 

1  -'15^ 

**I4 

97*9 

1.40*  S 

519  0 

3513 

1(7  7 

*19* 

7.(53  * 

7*1*9 

7  70** 

39 

51 

IV _ 

!  -79* 

914  7 

9931 

1.41** 

514* 

3467 

1*7  9 

904  7 

7.7*4* 

7*X0 

7*790 

*1 

41 

1997  1  _ 

-933 

930  7 

1  073  5 

1.439  4 

5170 

341  1 

1759 

977  4 

7.195  7 

*04*7 

7X7  4 

77 

7* 

li _ 

-*** 

9*11 

1.04  7  9 

1.4515 

572  9 

349  1 

173* 

97*  ( 

79X9 

*1X7 

*0(7  3 

5* 

52 

HI _ 

-94  7 

9*1  7 

1.07*  4 

1  4595 

5710 

347  1 

173  9 

9X5 

*11*7 

*7*55 

*.1(70 

54 

5* 

IV _ 

-9** 

»** 

l.0('4 

I4(*l 

570  1 

34(5 

173* 

94  7  9 

*1*7* 

*753  3 

*7349 

42 

43 

199*1  ___ 

'  -173  7 

973  3 

1.097  1 

1.4(4  9 

511* 

331* 

IMO 

953  3 

*.7**  7 

*.50(0 

*7*9  4 

*4 

7* 

N _ 

-1593 

949* 

1.10*9 

1.4*17 

570  7 

339* 

1M9 

9(04 

*4013 

*5X9 

*471  * 

77 

44 

IN _ 

-1*55 

93*7 

1.101 7 

1.497  3 

519  4 

343  7 

175  7 

9729 

*4X9 

*  703  4 

*.5109 

47 

49 

'  Tims  domntc  product  (GOP)  less  eiports  of  (ocdi  am)  strvcrs  pkis  Mporls  el  |oods  and  stnncrs 
>G0P  pids  net  itceipts  of  lactpr  ncsw  baa  rest  ol  t:*  aerld 
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Table  B-2. — Real  grou  doumsic  prodna,  / 959-98 
(BrilMm  ol  duirwd  (199?)  doltan.  eaccpt  as  notad:  Quartatly  data  at  seasonally  adiusted  annual  rates] 
PttsoMi  cansaoiptM  apndilit'ts  Grass  private  doiwstic  Mvestneat 


Futd  MvestaKiit 


Tear  ar 
aaarter 

(Vass 

damastK 

pradact 

TaUI 

DaraMe 

laads 

Noa- 

daraWe 

feeds 

SarvKts 

TaUI 

Talal 

Naaresidtatial 

Rtsi- 

deatial 

M 

bVSH 

BttS 

t8r«s 

Strac- 
'*•**  lares 

Pra- 

dacars* 

daraWe 

eaa«- 

aieal 

1«9 

2210? 

1294* 

271.7 

19M 

22(2.9 

1.432* 

270* 

19(1  ... 

2J14J 

1.4(15 

2(7* 

19(2 

2.454* 

1.533* 

302  1 

19(3 

2.5594 

l.59(* 

321* 

19(4  .. 

2.7014 

1.(923 

34*3 

19(5 

2.**l  1 

1.799  1 

. 

397  2 

19(( 

3.0(92 

1.9020 

4K( 

19(7 _ 

3.1472 

1.95** 

411* 

19M  .. 

3.2939 

2.0702 

433  3 

19(9  ... 

3253  ( 

2.147.5 

4513 

1970  .. 

3.397  ( 

2.197* 

42(1 

! 

1971  _. 

3.510.0 

2.279  5 

474  9 

1972  ... 

3.7022 

2.4159 

531* 

1 

1973  .... 

3.91(3 

2.532  ( 

5955 

. 

1971 

3*912 

2.514  7 

S46S 

1975  ... 

3*739 

2.570  0 

44(( 

197( _  .„ 

4.0(29 

2.714  3 

S37  4 

1977  „ 

4273( 

2.*29* 

(221 

197*  _  . 

4.503  0 

2.951* 

(934 

1979 

4.(30( 

3.0202 

"  '  ' 

709  7 

19M  . 

4.(150 

3.0097 

(2*3 

I«(l 

4  7^7 

30464 

6i60 

19*2 . - . 

4*202 

3.0*15 

2K* 

1.0*0* 

1.72*2 

X7  2 

(To  4 

4(4  3  2072 

2X3 

1X1 

-15* 

19*3  . . 

4.*037 

3.240  ( 

327  4 

1.1124 

1*090 

(421 

(54  2 

4X4  1*5  7 

272  4 

197  ( 

-57 

19*4  . 

5.1401 

3.407* 

374  9 

1.151* 

I.8S30 

*33  4 

7(2  4 

5354  2122 

324* 

2X4 

753 

19*5 _ 

5.323.5 

3.5((5 

4114 

1.17*2 

1.9772 

*23* 

7993 

5(*4  227* 

342  4 

2X5 

302 

19*( _ _ 

5.4*7  7 

3.70*7 

44*4 

12159 

2.0414 

*11* 

*050 

54*  5  203  3 

3459 

257  0 

111 

19*7 _ 

5.(49  5 

3*223 

454  9 

12392 

2.12(9 

*21* 

7X4 

542  4  1X9 

34(9 

257* 

2(4 

19**  _ 

5.*(52 

3.972  7 

4*3* 

1.274  4 

22124 

*2*2 

81*3 

5((0  IK* 

3(92 

252  5 

117 

19*9 _ 

(.0(20 

4.0(4  ( 

49(2 

1.303* 

22(22 

*(3  5 

*320 

5*8*  2012 

3*7* 

243  2 

333 

1990  _ 

(.13(2 

4.1322 

493  3 

1.31(1 

2.3212 

*150 

*05* 

5X  2  203  3 

3*19 

2X( 

104 

1991  . . 

(.0794 

4.105* 

4(20 

12029 

2.3410 

73*1 

7413 

547  7  1*1* 

3X2 

1934 

-30 

1992  _ 

(.244  4 

4219* 

4*** 

1.321* 

2.4094 

7X4 

7*34 

557  9  1(9  2 

3X7 

2X( 

70 

1993  _ 

(.3*9* 

4.343* 

523* 

12510 

2.4U9 

*(3( 

*42* 

(00  2  170* 

429* 

242  ( 

22.1 

1994  . . 

(.(107 

4.41(0 

5(12 

1.3*9  9 

2.535  5 

975  7 

9155 

(4*4  172* 

47(8 

2(70 

X( 

1995  _ 

(.7(17 

4.(05* 

589  1 

1.417* 

2.599* 

9HI 

9((0 

710*  IK  7 

5317 

2X* 

277 

199( _ 

(.994* 

4.752  4 

(2(1 

1.4X9 

2*7(7 

1.0*4  1 

l.OX* 

77((  1*9  7 

5K* 

275  9 

300 

1997  . 

7.2(9* 

4.9135 

((*( 

1.4t(.3 

2.7(1* 

1.20(4 

I.IXO 

*59  4  203  2 

(X9 

2*2* 

(32 

1993:1  _ 

(.327  9 

4.2S(* 

5040 

12375 

2.445  3 

*455 

*14* 

577*  1(80 

409* 

2370 

323 

11 _ 

(.3599 

4.322* 

519.3 

1.347* 

2.455  9 

*4(1 

831  1 

5X1  1703 

424  9 

2X.1 

1(* 

111 _ 

(.393  5 

4.3((( 

529  9 

1.3X* 

2.4*00 

SX( 

*445 

(02  3  171  7 

4X7 

2422 

153 

IV _ 

5.47(9 

429*0 

542  1 

12(1* 

2.4944 

904  0 

*X* 

(25*  173  1 

452  9 

2X1 

242 

1994:1  . 

(.524  5 

4.4394 

5X7 

127*4 

2.510.9 

93«9 

*87* 

(2(2  1X3 

4X( 

2(13 

531 

II _ 

(.(003 

4.472  2 

555* 

1.3*5* 

2.5314 

X7* 

9132 

(412  174* 

4(7  3 

271* 

75.9 

III _ 

((295 

4.49*2 

XI.7 

1.3932 

2.543* 

972  2 

922  7 

(53.2  174  0 

4KO 

2(94 

497 

IV - 

(.(**( 

4*341 

57(( 

1.402* 

2.555  9 

1.0030 

93*5 

(729  1750 

4X.1 

2X9 

(3* 

1995  1  _ 

(.717* 

4.5553 

5752 

1.4104 

2.5704 

1.013* 

X7  1 

(X4  179* 

5X4 

2M9 

543 

II _ 

(.7242 

4.593  ( 

5*35 

1.4159 

2.594* 

9*20 

X7* 

7102  1*17 

5X9 

2495 

21.7 

III - 

(.7795 

4.(234 

5953 

1.41*5 

2*102 

9*34 

X5* 

7117  1*1* 

531* 

2X( 

147 

IV _ 

(.*25* 

4.(500 

X24 

1.425* 

2.(229 

1.005  4 

983  1 

7223  179* 

544* 

2(21 

201 

199(1 

(.**20 

4.(92  1 

(11.0 

1.433* 

2.(4** 

10293 

1.0114 

744  8  1*2  ( 

X50 

2X0 

144 

II  . 

(.9*39 

4.74(  ( 

(295 

1.4X4 

2.((*4 

1.072* 

1.043  5 

7X4  1*59 

XI  ( 

2H2 

2(1 

Ill _ 

7.020  0 

4.7(*3 

(2(5 

1.454  7 

2.(**1 

1.11*1 

1.0(71 

7K.I  1X9 

(040 

279  0 

475 

IV _ 

7.093  1 

4*02* 

(37* 

1.4(51 

2.7017 

1.11(1 

1.0(04 

K7.0  200* 

(08* 

27(3 

321 

1997  1  _ 

7.1((7 

4.*534 

(X3 

1.477  9 

2.722  1 

I.IX* 

1.0X0 

*20  9  202* 

(210 

27*4 

X3 

II _ 

7.23(5 

4*727 

(53* 

1.477  1 

2.743* 

12113 

1.1270 

848  2  1X3 

(53* 

2*2  5 

790 

III _ 

7211.2 

4.9470 

(79* 

1.495.7 

2.775  4 

1215* 

1.159.3 

8*22  2X.2 

(*2( 

2*23 

510 

IV _ 

7.3(4* 

4.9*10 

(*4* 

1.4942 

2.804* 

12419 

1.1(9* 

8X2  2057 

(8(4 

2*7  9 

K* 

199*:  1  . . 

7.4(47 

5.055  1 

7103 

1.5212 

2.829  3 

U21* 

1.2249 

931  9  203  1 

7»* 

29*5 

914 

II _ 

7.49*  ( 

5.1X2 

7294 

1.540  9 

2*((* 

1.30(5 

1.2(41 

9X  4  201.9 

7713 

309  1 

3*2 

III . 

7.5((5 

5.1*1* 

733  7 

1.549  1 

2.904* 

1.331* 

12709 

9X  7  2020 

7(92 

31(5 

557 

1991:1  . 

II 

III 


Table  B-2. — /?«/  gnu  domestic  pndtta,  1959-98 — Gmtinued 
IBilhtm  ol  ctiained  (1992)  doltan.  ocept  as  noM;  quafttily  data  at  saasonaily  adiustad  annual  ratn) 


Year  or 
quarter 

Net  eiports  ol  goods 
aid  services 

Goueriiwil  cusiiaplioi  eipeiddires  aid 
gross  HuestiKM 

Fwal 

sales  el 

tic 

product 

Gross 

tc 

pot- 

ckasts' 

Addoi- 

dum: 

Gross 

oalioMl 

prod¬ 

uct* 

Porcoit  cNaige 
Irom  prtcodMg 
ponod 

Net 

eiports 

! 

Eiports 

Imports 

Fideral 

Slate 

and 

local 

Gross  Gross 
domes-  domts- 
lic  Ik 

prod-  pir- 

id  cOasos' 

TeUI 

Total 

Natioa- 

al 

de- 

lease 

NOI- 

de- 

leise 

1959  . ■ 

719 

10(( 

(185 

220(9: 

22(80 

2222  0 

74 

78 

I9M  . . 

8(8 

1081 

(172 

1 

22542 

/.rcdl 

2  77$  0- 

24 

]  $ 

\%\  . 

1 

883 

1073 

(472 

2.3180: 

2.354  3 

2J211 

23 

22 

19(2  . I 

930 

1195 

(8(0 

2.4454 

2.5C3.0' 

2471  5 

6.1 

(3 

19(3  i 

1000 

1227 

7019 

25524 

2.SC42 

.  2.5773 

43 

40 

19(4  . 

1133 

1292 

7159 

1 

2.705.1' 

2,745.9 

2.727  0. 

SO 

54 

19(5  i 

115.( 

1430 

737  ( 

1 

2O604 

2  9321 

$1 

1234 

184  2 

(04( 

30335 

31340 

6$ 

$9 

19(7 

12(  1 

17(2 

((5( 

3.125.1 

3221  1 

;  3i££4 

2.5 

28 

I9« 

1353 

202  5 

892  4 

3512.7 

3514.5 

4  7 

SO 

142  7 

2140 

887  5 

3J772 

3.4S5( 

3M33 

30 

30 

1970 

1581 

223  1 

8888 

34«CS 

3.4^5 

3417  1 

1 

-2 

1971 

1592 

2350 

8510 

3i“i' 

3(024 

3.532.1' 

35 

3.6 

1972 

I  1720 

2(1.0 

854  1 

3  (OiS: 

.  3^2 

3  72(5 

55 

57 

1973  1 

i  1 

20S8 

272  8 

8484  ^  1 

30039. 

3*^3 

3f“l 

58 

4J 

1974  1 

229  8 

2(53 

8(29 

3  073.4 

,  3  97l(. 

39302. 

-6 

-15 

1975  1 

2282 

2354 

878  3  1 

'  1  ill 

3J759I 

-4 

-1.3 

197( 

I  241.( 

2815 

87(8 

40(17 

4.12V£ 

4.118  S 

54 

64 

1977 

1  2474 

311  ( 

884  7 

42438 

'  45457' 

:  4.314  5< 

47: 

54 

1978 

1  273  1 

338( 

910( 

1 

4.411.4 

4.574.5 

4,543  7 

54 

5.3 

1979 

299.0 

344  3 

9249  . 

i:(i4.4, 

1  4.(74.S. 

4,te7l 

28 

22 

1980 

1  331.4 

321.3 

9414 

4.£41.S 

4<«!5' 

4.(708' 

-5: 

-20 

1981 

3353 

329  7 

94  7  7  . . 

4.(91  (: 

:  4.(931 

4i(9  9 

251 

2.4 

1982  . . . 

-Ml 

3114 

3255 

9(0  1  429.4 

31(5 

1133 

531.4 

4.(512 

4(19  3 

4.(620 

-2.1 

-16 

1983  . . 

-(33 

303.3 

3((( 

987  3  452.7 

334( 

1185 

534.1 

4J2!  2 

.  4  0(4  3 

4.0' 

55 

1984  . . 

-127.3 

3284 

455  7 

1018.4  4(37 

3481 

1159 

555  0 

5.0II( 

ijHi 

!  5.1700 

70; 

85 

1985.  _ 

-1479 

3373 

485.2 

1.080  1  495( 

374  1 

121  a 

584  7: 

i  529(.S; 

;  5,4K0 

i  554(7 

36 

39 

198( _ 

-1(39 

3(22 

52(1 

1.1350  518.4 

3934 

1252 

:  (18.9 

1  5,4S.I 

5.(439 

;  5.5012 

31 

35 

1987 

-15(2 

4020 

558  2 

1.1(5  9  534.4 

409.2 

i  125.3 

(31 J 

5.(2(.0 

581(7 

5.(532 

29 

2/ 

lt38 

-114  4 

4(58 

580  2 

1.180.9  524.( 

4055 

119.1 

(5((' 

"  5555.1 

5.98(1 

58785 

38 

29 

1989  _ 

-827 

5202 

(030 

12139  5315 

401  ( 

130.1 

S(2.( 

(0287 

(.1478 

(.0757 

34 

27 

1990  _ 

-(19 

5(44 

(2(3 

12504  5419 

4015 

708( 

£l7&7 

(.:998 

(  1970, 

12 

1 

1991  _ 

-22.3 

599  9 

(222 

12580  5394 

,  3?75 

1420 

718  7 

(.0I2( 

(.101.( 

(  AAJ  • 

-9 

-16 

1992  _ 

^  -295 

(394 

((90 

12£3$  5280 

375  8 

1522 

735  8 

$737  4 

(.274.0 

(2M5 

2.7 

28 

1993  . 

-70  2 

(582 

7284 

U52  1  505  7 

'  3544 

1512 

74(4 

6.3(1$ 

(.4590 

(.40:0 

2.3 

29 

1994  . . . 

-104( 

7124 

817  0 

12523  48(( 

33(.9 

H95 

745/ 

(551.2 

(.7127 

(.(111 

35, 

39 

1995  ..  . 

-H5 

792( 

8890 

1.254  5  470( 

3235 

1*59 

783  9 

(.731.7 

(.855  0 

£.779.5 

2.3 

21 

199( 

-1112 

8(00 

9712 

12612  4(5( 

3191 

14(2 

802.7 

(.MK 

7.101 1 

7.C3.4 

3,4 

36 

1997 

-13(1 

9700 

1.10(1 

1.2150  4580 

3089 

!43( 

827  1 

7203.7 

759(5 

72((2 

39; 

42 

1993:1 

-547 

(472 

7019 

1.250.1  512.1 

3592 

1529 

7310 

£  297  3 

(5825 

(5515 

1 

10 

II 

-(2( 

((01 

722  7 

12531  507.8 

35(7 

1511 

7453 

£344  9. 

(.422  0 

(575  9 

20 

25 

III 

-831 

(4(3 

729  4 

1250.5  5015 

3511 

1503 

749  1 

(579.3 

(.4758 

(.4153 

2.1 

34 

IV _ 

-805 

(791 

759  7 

12547  5013 

3508 

1504 

753  4 

(.4538 

(.55(2 

(.4897 

53 

5.1 

1994:1 

-978 

(7(0 

773  ( 

1.241  9  4872 

3351 

1519 

754  7 

(.(202 

(.$405 

30 

40 

II 

-1039 

704  1 

808  0 

12433  ai2 

3359 

1451 

7(22 

£57(7 

(.701 1 

(.609  3 

47 

5.0 

IP  - 

:  -nil 

722.1 

833  2 

12(8.1  49(  4 

3470 

771  7 

£5804 

(.7375 

6.63$6 

II 

21 

IV _ 

;  -105.9 

747  3 

853  2 

12558  ai7 

329( 

1517 

774  1 

£.0248 

(.7915 

66912 

3£ 

3.2 

1995:1 

'  -109  5 

7(39 

8734 

125(2  478  ( 

328.3 

1500 

777  ( 

£££18 

£8233 

6.7359 

17 

19 

II . . 

,  -1147 

774  0 

888  7 

1.259.9  47(2 

328.4 

147  ( 

783.7 

(.7=?0 

(.•J4  6 

6.7465 

4 

.7 

IM  . 

'  -8(8 

80(3 

8931 

1257  (  473  1 

3239 

lao 

784  5 

(.7(17 

(.8(35 

6.7189 

35, 

17 

IV _ 

'  -74  8 

82(1 

9009 

12445  454( 

3133 

1411 

7900 

(8033 

£8384 

6.8461 

28 

20 

199(:l 

-955 

833  ( 

929  1 

12549  i£35 

3187 

1445 

7910 

(8(3( 

(.974  0 

6.9021 

1  35 

45 

II 

-1135 

845  5 

9589 

127(2  4726 

3250 

1473 

8Q3( 

(.9547 

7.0921 

6.999  0 

61 

70 

IN 

-1401 

849  9 

9900 

12711  4(70 

3198 

14(0 

■042 

£9703 

7.1528 

70271 

21 

34 

IV _ 

-959 

911 1 

1.007  0 

12712  455  5 

3130 

14(1 

8118 

7.0579 

7.1852 

7,1K3 

4  2; 

18 

1997:1 

-1215 

929  4 

1.0509 

1277.7  45(3 

305.0 

150  7 

8215 

7.1^1 

7.2813 

7.1678 

42 

55 

II 

.  -131.( 

9(3  ( 

1.0952 

1284  4  4504 

3117 

14i2 

8242 

7.1555 

7,3594 

7,239  3 

4.0 

44 

IN _ 

1  -1424 

9881 

1.1305 

1288  9  4U9 

3102 

1^7 

tdOl 

72545 

7,443  1 

7.3070 

42! 

4.6 

IV _ 

.  -1490 

9988 

1.1478 

12892  45(5 

308.7 

1473 

832.9 

72948: 

7.502  1 

75507 

30 

32 

1998  1 

'  -198  5 

9919 

1.1904 

1.2030  44(  1 

293.3 

1519 

,837  1 

1  75725, 

7,(44  9 

7.4552 

55 

71 

II  _ 

^  -2452 

972  1 

1.2173 

1.294i  454  1 

300.3 

1529 

i8i99' 

7.4^4 

7.7188; 

,  l.i^i 

111 

3.9 

IN _ 

-2590 

9(53 

1724J 

12996  4525 

303.5 

ia.4 

:  847.3 

75078 

7.7988' 

'  7.$4|  7 

3.7 

42 

■  Gross  dOMStK  product  (GOP)  less  eiports  of  goods  aid  serwcts  plus  uperts  at  goods  and  servicas 
>  GOP  plus  let  receipts  el  factor  ncone  from  rest  ol  tae  aortd 
Source:  Oepartnent  of  Comnerce.  Bureau  el  Econonuc  Aialysis 
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Table  h-i.—Qtiantity  ami  price  inJexa  for  pou  domestic  prodoa,  and  percent  cbengu.  19^9-98 
[Quaft(«i)f  data  mc  seasoiuny  adiusMl 

Gnu  teante  pndact  (GOf) 

lata  Miabtrs.  ISKolOO  ftrcM  ckaaf*  Ina  preonlac  tmte  * 


itm  or  qvortcr 

GOT 

(camt 

debnl 

(cal  GOP 
(ctoa-hx 
q»aal<» 
add) 

GOP 

c*aa-ljx 
pncv  add 

GOP 

aakol 

aw 

ddlaia 

GOP 

Icantal 

dXan) 

Real  GOP 
(ckaa-tyae 
duaMi 
add) 

GDP 

ckaa-lype 
aw  add 
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-.52 

-22 

31 

-1.x 

-1.09 

-64 

-37 

-27 

-46 

-21 

1992  _ 

27 

186 

43 

.31 

112 

85 

.67 

15 

-X 

35 

X 

.18 

1993  _ 

23 

1.98 

56 

46 

96 

1  17 

95 

67 

03 

65 

27 

22 

1994 

35 

2  23 

58 

60 

106 

173 

112 

.74 

03 

71 

.X 

61 

1995  _ 

23 

181 

41 

41 

99 

X 

75 

91 

.13 

.X 

-16 

-45 

1996  . 

34 

217 

52 

a 

1 18 

IX 

121 

92 

14 

X 

X 

04 

1997  . . 

39 

231 

56 

49 

126 

165 

118 

101 

X 

n 

10 

47 

1993  1  . 

1 

45 

-10 

-.23 

79 

343 

92 

n 

25 

63 

04 

2X 

II  .  — 

2.0 

2.31 

.97 

66 

67 

04 

104 

1 10 

.15 

95 

-.06 

-100 

lU . . . 

21 

280 

.66 

56 

156 

78 

84 

44 

09 

35 

40 

-06 

IV - 

5.3 

198 

76 

.31 

91 

284 

227 

143 

09 

1.34 

8» 

56 

1994:1  . 

3.0 

260 

52 

101 

105 

221 

43 

04 

-.43 

47 

.X 

177 

II  .  ...  . 

47 

202 

31 

43 

1.28 

293 

155 

.X 

51 

.X 

64 

137 

IH _ 

18 

158 

35 

45 

77 

-92 

56 

70 

-.03 

73 

-13 

-147 

IV 

36 

218 

.87 

54 

75 

184 

93 

1.14 

06 

108 

-21 

X 

1995:1  . . 

17 

125 

-09 

45 

88 

63 

1.09 

147 

27 

1 19 

-37 

-46 

II  .  . . . 

4 

226 

47 

31 

1.46 

-IX 

05 

67 

14 

.54 

-62 

-184 

Ill _ _ _ 

33 

177 

66 

15 

95 

09 

47 

10 

-.01 

.11 

.37 

-39 

IV - 

2.8 

1.57 

39 

41 

77 

126 

IX 

61 

-11 

71 

40 

X 

1996:1  . 

33 

2.50 

a 

45 

157 

133 

165 

IX 

17 

1 12 

X 

-32 

II . 

6.1 

321 

103 

96 

1.x 

245 

183 

109 

X 

.89 

73 

61 

IH  T _ 

21 

126 

-16 

24 

118 

2X 

IX 

137 

1  12 

-07 

117 

IV - 

42 

197 

58 

57 

31 

-12 

.72 

n 

64 

.24 

-16 

-J3 

1997:1  . 

42 

291 

98 

71 

IX 

217 

83 

71 

11 

M 

12 

IX 

II  .  . . .  .. 

40 

108 

-13 

-04 

1.x 

292 

163 

1.x 

-19 

1.58 

24 

1.27 

Ill  rrT„,tTtT„, 

42 

419 

IX 

100 

1.85 

.23 

166 

167 

35 

132 

-02 

-1.41 

IV - 

30 

188 

.26 

-.08 

IX 

I.X 

48 

.16 

.03 

13 

32 

85 

1998:1  . 

55 

409 

123 

141 

1.40 

4  07 

2.82 

221 

-15 

2X 

60 

122 

11  . 

18 

409 

91 

101 

214 

-75 

195 

135 

-.07 

142 

60 

-2  66 

IH - 

3/ 

278 

.70 

42 

215 

1.22 

33 

-.08 

.01 

-09 

41 

89 

Sot  mil  pet*  fot  ceolmstmi  of  leUe 
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Table  B-5. — Contributions  to  porrent  change  in  real  gross  domestic  product,  1959-98 — Continued 
IPmtntift  poinb.  ecept  <s  noM:  ouifterty  dita  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates] 


Net  aparts  el  Goveriineirt  coesonplio*  tipenditufcs 

foods  and  services  and  grass  imcstmaiit 


Year  or 
poarter 

Eaports 

mparts 

Fodoral 

State 

and 

local 

Net 

eiports 

Total 

Goods 

Strv- 

ton 

Total 

Goods 

Serv-  '**' 
cts 

Na- 

Total  ^ 
lense 

Hon¬ 

do- 

tense 

1559 _ _ — - 

-041 

004 

-002 

006 

-0  45 

-OM 

0  03  1  28 

096  0  31 

065 

032 

IHO 

78 

8S 

76 

08 

-06 

05 

-11  -05 

-41  -22 

-18 

36 

IMI 

11 

08 

.02 

06 

.03 

00 

03  105 

49  43 

05 

56 

-21 

2S 

17 

08 

-.47 

-40 

-07  134 

106  63 

43 

28 

m3 _ 

24 

3S 

28 

06 

-11 

-12 

00  52 

-05  -27 

22 

57 

1954 

41 

63 

52 

12 

-.23 

-19 

-04  45 

-22  -44 

23 

66 

ms _ 

-.3S 

10 

02 

08 

-45 

-.41 

-04  06 

00  -18 

19 

66 

ISW 

-32 

.33 

27 

06 

-65 

-.49 

-16  194 

130  126 

04 

65 

IMI 

-.23 

.11 

02 

08 

-34 

-.17 

-17  168 

118  121 

-03 

50 

ISM _ 

-3S 

36 

30 

06 

-.70 

-H 

-.03  73 

13  20 

-07 

60 

ms _ 

-.02 

.27 

.20 

07 

-28 

-20 

-09  -13 

-43  -49 

05 

30 

1970  — 

32 

54 

44 

.10 

-22 

-15 

-07  -54 

-85  -81 

-.04 

31 

1971  . 

-2S 

04 

-02 

05 

-28 

-.33 

04  -42 

-M  -.90 

10 

38 

1977  1 

-20 

42 

43 

-01 

-62 

-57 

-05  08 

-18  -35 

17 

26 

1971  1 

S3 

121 

1.01 

.21 

-28 

-34 

06  -15 

-50  -49 

-01 

35 

197i 

88 

M 

46 

22 

21 

17 

03  36 

-06  -18 

13 

42 

1S75  ! 

SO 

-06 

-16 

10 

86 

88 

08  34 

-02  - 10 

07 

36 

IS7i 

-87 

48 

32 

17 

-145 

-135 

-10  01 

-09  -13 

03 

It 

-.71 

20 

08 

11 

-.80 

-M 

-06  19 

14  04 

10 

05 

lS7d .  _ 

03 

81 

M 

13 

-.78 

-67 

-11  60 

18  01 

17 

42 

1S7S _ 

63 

78 

77 

.02 

-.16 

-14 

-02  .32 

13  10 

.03 

19 

ISM  .  .. 

168 

87 

M 

11 

71 

67 

04  36 

36  21 

14 

00 

mi 

-IS 

12 

-08 

20 

-27 

-18 

-09  14 

37  34 

03 

-23 

mi  . 

-SS 

-67 

-67 

.00 

.12 

.21 

-08  27 

30  45 

-15 

-03 

m3 

-1.36 

-22 

-18 

-04 

-1.14 

-1.01 

-13  60 

52  41 

12 

08 

ISM 

-ISO 

64 

46 

18 

-222 

-IM 

-39  66 

24  30 

-06 

42 

ms  - _ _ 

-4S 

21 

.20 

01 

-65 

-52 

- 13  124 

66  54 

12 

58 

ISM 

-?L 

52 

27 

26 

-.83 

-83 

-01  1.06 

45  38 

07 

61 

m7 

.16 

M 

56 

23 

-.63 

-40 

-.24  ,  58 

30  30 

.00 

28 

ISU  - 

82 

125 

105 

20 

-43 

-.36 

-07  27 

-.18  -07 

-11 

45 

ms _ 

.60 

102 

M 

23 

-43 

-37 

-05  57 

12  -07 

19 

.45 

ISSO  _ 

37 

78 

55 

73 

-4? 

-77 

-IS  61 

17  00 

.17 

43 

ISSI  _  .... 

67 

60 

48 

12 

.07 

00 

07  13 

-04  -07 

02 

17 

1SS2  _  .  . 

-12 

62 

46 

16 

-74 

-.76 

02  08 

-.20  -36 

17 

28 

-M 

30 

.24 

06 

-94 

-90 

-04  -19 

-36  -34 

-.02 

17 

199A 

-.50 

82 

68 

13 

-1.32 

-1.22 

-.10  .00 

-.30  -27 

-03 

.30 

1999 

.14 

1 17 

82 

25 

-1.03 

-94 

-10  03 

-.24  -.20 

-.04 

28 

IS8«  _ 

-18 

85 

76 

18 

-113 

-102 

-11  20 

-  08  -  06 

-01 

28 

-27 

143 

121 

22 

-1.71 

-151 

-20  .24 

-11  -.15 

04 

35 

1SS3:I  _ 

-148 

-.18 

-68 

SO 

-1.30 

-172 

42  -228 

-2  22  -IM 

-43 

-06 

-so 

81 

70 

11 

-1.31 

-121 

-10  18 

-27  - 16 

-11 

.47 

III 

-176 

-85 

-81 

-.04 

-41 

-32 

-  09  -.17 

-40  -35 

-.05 

24 

IV 

18 

201 

180 

10 

-182 

-151 

-.31  .26 

-  01  -02 

.00 

27 

1854:1  ._  _. 

-102 

-20 

-27 

07 

-83 

-.78 

-05  -M 

-88  -.96 

09 

08 

-.34 

167 

130 

37 

-2.02 

-1  94 

-08  08 

-37  05 

-.42 

46 

in 

-38 

104 

88 

06 

-143 

-1.44 

01  1.52 

93  66 

27 

58 

IV _ 

34 

145 

124 

21 

-111 

-1.13 

02  -75 

-89  -103 

.15 

14 

ISSS  I .. 

-17 

81 

64 

27 

-109 

-.72 

-37  02 

- 18  -08 

-11 

21 

II 

-26 

54 

45 

08 

-M 

-87 

07  .22 

-14  01 

-14 

36 

III 

160 

1.81 

116 

64 

-20 

-.14 

-  06 :  -.15 

-.19  -27 

08 

05 

IV _ 

.70 

1 10 

88 

21 

-40 

-29 

-11  -78 

-1.10  -63 

-M 

33 

1886:1  _.  . 

-1  10 

43 

.57 

-.14 

-154 

-136 

-18<  59 

53  32 

.20 

06 

-.84 

65 

33 

.33 

-1.60 

-152 

-09  128 

54 :  37 

17 

L* 

Ill  .  -. 

-133 

23 

57 

-.34 

-158 

-138 

-19i  -30 

-.33  1  -.30 

-03 

04 

235 

3.22 

206 

1.14 

-85 

-88 

02  00 

-  44  -  39 

-05 

44 

18S7:I .  _.  . . . 

-174 

85 

1 18 

-24 

-2.21 

-1.87 

-.34 ;  37 

-18  -46 

27 

55 

II 

-45 

176 

137 

38 

-7  71 

-198 

:  -21  .38 

23  31 

-15 

15 

lU 

-47 

177 

102 

.20 

-169 

-1.31 

1  -.31  25 

-.08  -  08 

'  .00 

33 

-.M 

.53 

.67 

-14 

-83 

-71 

;  -.12 1  02 

-14i  -09 

-05 

[  »» 

1888:1  . 

-2.24 

-.33 

-28 

-04 

-184 

-1.75 

i  -19  -34 

-.571  -M 

26 

1 

II 

-2.08 

-.82 

-88 

.06 

-1.18 

-119 

1  .01  :  64 

44  31 

,  06 

.20 

-.32 

.04 

-36 

1  -.30 

-32 

-  09  17 

-26 

1  .35 

Soarte:  Departmnl  of  Camacrct.  Bureaa  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Table  B-6. — Chaim-type  quantity  indexes  for  gross  domestic  product.  19^9-98 
(Indci  nunbirv  1992=100:  quarterly  data  icasonaOy  adiusted) 

!  Pcftoaal  cwMapIwi  aptsMares  Grass  praralt  daantc  ■rastewiU 


Fom!  rrastratit 


Year  or 

Gross 

domes- 

TeUI 

OvtaUe 

’teds 

Noe- 

dmaOle 

toots 

Servees 

Tilal 

Nosresilential 

Resr- 

deatial 

quarter  ' 

tc 

predict 

1 

Total  ‘ 

Total 

Sric- 

tires 

8ro- 

dteers' 

daraMe 

eqarp- 

meat 

1959  _ ' 

3539 

3305 

21.10 

4567 

28  53 

34.37 

34  09 

26  47 

5071 

1837 

5814 

1960  . 

36  24 

33  95 

2153 

46  56 

29  78 

34  22 

34  36 

27  95 

54  74 

1912 

54  01 

1961 

37  06 

34  64 

20  72 

47  42 

30  98 

3386 

34  19 

27  70 

55  48 

1867 

54  16 

1962  1 

39  31  j 

3635 

23  14 

M91 

32  52 

38  23 

3728 

3011 

57  98 

20  63  ' 

5955 

1963  1 

40.99 

3764 

25  39 

49  93 

33  98 

40  69 

4004 

3162 

58  62 

22  41 

66  34 

1964 

4337! 

4010 

27  73 

52  39 

3604 

44  06  ' 

43  87 

35  34 

64  71 

25  23 

70  20 

1965 

4614  1 

<264 

3134 

5518  , 

37  96 

50  25 

a31 

4146 

7503 

2961 

6815 

IS66 

4915 

4507 

3368 

5819 

3988 

54M 

50  94 

46  50 

8017 

34  43 

62  05 

1967 

50  40 

46  41 

34  42 

59  12 

4182 

5210 

49  91 

45  77 

7113 

34  08 

6010 

1961  I 

52  75 

1906 

3820 

6180 

4398 

54  82 

5337 

47  76 

79  24 

3615 

68  29 

1969 

54  35 

5069 

39  56 

63  44 

4610 

57  98 

56  54 

5120 

63.51 

3915 

70  31 

1970  _ 

54  41 

5208 

3839 

64  99 

47  96 

53  91 

5516 

50  70 

63  78 

38  46 

6610 

1971 

56  21 

54  02 

4211 

66  16 

49  72 

60  08 

59  34 

50  63 

82  41 

38  76 

1423 

1972  1 

59i9 

5735 

47  46 

69  06 

52  40 

67  28 

6641 

5516 

84  94 

4369 

99  20 

1973  .  1 

62  72 

60.02 

5237 

71.33 

54  76 

7533 

72  43 

6319 

9186 

5177 

98  56 

1974 

62  32  j 

5959 

48  77 

6994 

56  08 

6914 

67  68 

63  52 

89  94 

52  84 

78  21 

1975 

62  04  1 

60  90 

48  74 

7099 

58  03 

56  50 

6012 

56  88  1 

80  53 

47  32 

6G06 

1976 

65  J8 

64  32 

54  96 

74  50 

60  47 

67  99 

66  07 

59.61  I 

82  50 

50  22 

£4  09 

1977 

68U 

6706  1 

60  06 

7644 

63  01 

78  71 

75  78 

66  65 

86  52 

58  05 

10189 

1971  . . . 1 

7211 

69  95 

1  6331 

7911 

6596 

87  73 

84  34 

75  75 

95  96 

66  80 

108  62 

1979  _ ■ 

74  16 

71.57 

62.90 

80  92 

6806 

89  79 

88  78 

63  05 

108  01 

72  21 

10465 

1980 

73  91 

7132  ' 

^  5765 

80  58 

69  34 

79  49 

82  77 

62  66 

11527 

6901 

82  52 

I98i 

7560 

7219 

58  51 

8127 

70  39 

86.78 

6432 

87  07 

12437 

71  56 

75.92 

1982  _ 

7399 

73  02 

58  44 

8175 

71  73 

7439; 

77  91 

63  23 

12250 

66  97 

.210 

1983 

76  93 

76  79 

6701 

8416 

7508 

81  23  1 

83  51 

8182 

109  79 

70  08 

87.62 

1984 

82  32 

80  75 

76  75 

8714 

7815 

105  43 

97  32 

9597 

125  44 

£3  52 

100  39 

1985  .  _ 

85  25 

8452 

8431 

8915 

82  06 

10433 

10202 

10190 

134  63 

8810 

101  75 

1986  . . . i 

87  88 

8769 

91 79 

9198 

84  72 

lv271 

102  76 

98  32 

12016 

88  99 

11395 

1987  .  ' 

90  47 

90  58 

9313 

93  75 

8837 

103  93 

10205 

97  22 

ll5  77 

89  24 

11422 

1988  . . . 

93  93 

94.14 

98  97 

96  41 

9182 

104.77 

104  45 

10146 

116  35 

94  99 

11196 

1989 

97  08 

9632 

10157 

98  61 

93.90 

10934 

106  20 

105  55 

11891 

99  73 

107  84 

1990 

98  27 

97  92 

100  98 

99  56 

9634 

103  11 

102  86 

104  90 

12018 

98  24 

97  80 

1991  . . . . 

97  36 

9730 

94.56 

9857 

9716 

9339 

94  62 

9818 

10732 

94  20 

85.76 

1992 

10000 

lOCOO 

100  00 

10000 

10000 

10000 

10000 

100  00 

10000 

10000 

10000 

1993 

102.32 

102  93 

10733 

10230 

102  47 

109  25 

10758 

107  58 

100  95 

110.52 

107  56 

1994  . 

10587 

10631 

114  87 

10515 

10533 

123  44 

11666 

116  22 

10194 

122  66 

11839 

1995  .  . 

108  28 

10914 

120.59 

10734 

10769 

12602 

12330 

127  38 

106  78 

13660 

11385 

1996 

112.02 

11262 

12816 

109  77 

111.09 

137  15 

134  10 

139  21 

11216 

151  75 

122  32 

1597  _ 

11642 

11644 

13666 

11244 

11461 

152X2 

14525 

154  04 

120  09 

17004 

12536 

1993:1 

101.34 

101  ir 

10318 

10119 

10149 

106  96 

104  00 

103  57 

9932 

106  43 

10508 

II 

;  10165 

102.44 

106  29 

10197 

101.93 

10705 

10608 

106  67 

100  66 

109.32 

104  67 

III 

10239 

103  48 

108  4/ 

10264 

102  93 

10863 

107  79 

107  96 

10150 

11080 

107.36 

IV  . 

103  72 

10432 

11097 

10302 

103.53 

11437 

11243 

11213 

10233 

11651 

11310 

1994:1  ... 

:  104.49 

10531 

112.72 

10438 

104  21 

11891 

11332 

112  25 

9831 

118  51 

11564 

105.70 

105.98 

11377 

10461 

105  06 

124  96 

11656 

114.94 

10313 

120  22 

12057 

IN  . 

106.17 

106  60 

114.99 

105  40 

105  58 

123.00 

11778 

11708 

102  86 

123  49 

119.44 

IV _ 

10711 

107  45 

11802 

10610 

106.08 

12669 

11979 

120  62 

103  45 

128  42 

11790 

1995  1  _ 

:  107.58 

107.95 

117.74 

106  7C 

106  68 

126  22 

12217 

12519 

10611 

13367 

11521 

II 

.  107.6I> 

10866 

119.44 

10711 

107  69 

12434 

12236 

12730 

10743 

136.34 

11063 

III  _ 

*  108.57 

10957 

12166 

10731 

10834 

124  42 

12328 

127  58 

107  31 

13661 

11353 

IV _ 

.  109  31 

110.19 

12330 

107.85 

10886 

12730 

125  49 

,  129.47 

106  28 

14015 

11622 

1996  1 . 

11021 

11119 

125  06 

108  45 

109.92 

13032 

12910 

133  50 

107  94 

14536 

118  84 

II 

11164 

112.48 

1  12866 

109  73 

11075 

135.72 

13330 

13702 

109  87 

149  64 

12454 

IN 

112.42 

113.00 

12834 

11005 

11157 

14146 

13631 

14164 

11224 

15558 

123  71 

IV _ 

113  59 

11361 

1X.50 

11084 

11213 

14130 

137  91 

144  66 

118.57 

156  62 

12248 

1997:1 

;  114.77 

11502 

134  34 

11161 

11298 

146.32 

139  90 

14714 

11971 

159.77 

123.41 

,  11569 

115.47 

133  82 

111.75 

11367 

15334 

14365 

15204 

I176I 

168  20 

12556 

IN  . 

11708 

11733 

13912 

11316 

'  11519 

:  15362 

147  98 

15813 

12129 

17562 

12514 

IV _ 

1  11794 

11804 

140.17 

!  11305 

i  11641 

15712 

14938 

15886 

12166 

176  58 

127  64 

1998:1 

1  11954 

119.79 

14539 

11509 

>  117.42 

167.22 

15636 

167.04 

120.06 

190  08 

132.34 

II 

1  120.09 

12158 

149.30 

11657 

:  11898 

16539 

16136 

172.15 

11936 

198  43 

137  05 

IN _ 

12117 

12260 

,  15018 

'  117.19 

120  56 

168  46 

162  23 

17184 

,  11942 

197  91 

140  31 

See  eert  pete  hf  ceelmttiea  el  ItUe 
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Table  B-6. — Cluuti-typi  quaiairy  imUxes  far  Jonesttc  proJua,  I939-9S — Canthumi 
lirite  narteR.  195?s'.00;  suftwiy  ati  '■nscra'Iv  >d|usMl 


Eiptrtt  »l  iMi  (•'ntofts  c(  Mi  SontncuBt  jaiuinftliii  npeMiam 

stnca  Moncn  ift  (mi  nminMl 


Yc»  or 
auricf 

Taui 

Gooii 

Sifwct? 

Tdti 

Good 

ToUl  ■ 

TaUl 

FKvd 

*l«t«IUl 

‘'ftnu 

Noff- 

Stale 

aai 

laci. 

195S _ 

11 74 

1153 

37* 

15  X 

13.x 

73.14 

4«X 

UX 

*1(5 

XX 

XM 

IKO 

13  X 

1473 

’09? 

16  15 

!2.X 

X.35 

4I>(4 

64  11 

M17 

35X 

X37 

'M!  - . 

1370 

U.X 

1154 

16  K 

12*3 

»f3 

5121 

6176 

U51 

2'iM 

X57 

IX? _ _ _ 

14  M  i 

14.x  1 

12  59  ' 

17(7 

1472 

31.73 

XX 

74.a 

K45 

43.x 

39  7C 

1X3 

15  (4  ' 

1*  11 

13  X 

ISX 

1532 

31.1* 

55  X 

74.71 

K72  i 

47*9 

47  09 

1X< _ 

r  73 

19.3?  ' 

14  X 

19.3? 

1(33 

V 

X*5 

7795 

t2X 

5707 

44  9* 

IXS 

11  n 

1*4! 

1*  17  ■ 

7!  37 

lE.X 

’■.» 

59  X 

72.K 

MX  < 

XX 

U.X 

IX( . . 

19  X 

19*9 

1710 

74  55 

71  X 

3  10 

*3** 

SITS 

97  X 

XT7 

5109 

1X7 

19  77 

19  79  : 

l**i< 

XX  , 

7777 

4!  <4 

U49  : 

MX 

1X.71 

X** 

UX 

1X1 

71  1* 

71.35 

19  5.4 

XX  ' 

77  41 

4  ) 

70*2 

X.72 

1X  69  i 

XI* 

X*1 

1X« 

72  31 

77  47 

X7t 

3:x 

X91 

4i.J( 

X.72 

S7.I1 

ICIX 

X41 

X.17 

H70 _ ; 

74  73 

75  03 

77X 

33  35 

X05 

47.41  , 

UX 

*C.X  ' 

57  U 

XX 

X.*0 

1J7I 

7(K 

74X 

73U 

KI3 

X57 

46  96  ' 

67X 

7519 

n49 

X70 

6!  75 

H7? . 1 

7(K 

77*2 

73  45 

39.01 

37  00 

47.63 

S7X 

73.M  , 

79  91 

W.X 

U17 

1*73 - 1 

37  71 

XX 

77X 

40  76 

39(1 

45  70 

67  14 

70.79  1 

74*2 

U.11 

*503 

35  U 

X(( 

3777 1 

XK 

X51 

44  65 

X.X 

6915 

:2K 

ux 

*7.M 

1975  . . . 1 

35U 

35*1  1 

34  40 

M19 

3:  *5 

42  32 

69  X 

69.x ' 

717* 

X.13 

69.32 

197* . . . 

37.75 

37.51 

37  X' 

42  01 

41  X 

45X 

69  X 

XX 

70  43 

X97 

UK 

1977 

U.(9 

xoo 

4GX 

46M 

XX 

47  07 

7001 

7o.n 

70*9 

XX 

701* 

1971 

47  71 

4774 

43  52 

50*7 

50  43 

50X 

72.05 

■•..x 

70.x 

7317 

77X 

1979  1 

4*77 

47  73 

43  X 

51  47 

51 X 

51 « 

73  IS 

72.59 

77  13  1 

74  04 

73*7 

1910 .  . 

5113 

a7K 

X7* 

M03  : 

47  49 

49(2 

74  49 

75.63 

74  71  ' 

X.71 

73  *t 

IXI _ 

57  43 

57  37 

51  X  i 

49  X 

4*46 

57U 

74M 

7*77 

nn 

:*09 

77  41 

1SS7 

4171 

47X 

51  *5  , 

4«M 

47  24 

55  49 

7597 

t:.x 

M73 

74  46, 

7777 

’.9*3 

47  44 

XX 

X7* 

XSl 

53*6 

53  57 

X13 

*5.74 

*905 

’7*5 

!  77.(9 

1X4 . - .  1 

51  X 

49  *5  , 

55  X 

**12 

**M 

74  » 

KX 

*7*3 

92  U 

7*1! 

75.44 

1X5 _ ; 

57  7* 

51*5 

55  65 

.•753 

TOM 

n37 

«!  47 

us; 

X5S 

80  02 

79.47 

1X(  .  ..  ' 

X*5 

54X 

(3.K 

x.*: 

7*10 

ht: 

nti 

X.1I 

KMX 

U.75 

n.B 

1X7  _  : 

*7*7 

*07*  1 

69.x 

eou 

*1 ;? 

91.14 

9rx 

iClTl 

1«.*9 

U32 

e*7 

I9U  _  . . i 

77  J5 

’:*3 , 

76.M 

K.73 

*501 

XX 

93  44 

XX 

107  97 

?*.25 

*974 

13«9 

SIX 

»0tl 

*3X 

X13 

nx 

XX 

XX 

1  1K.67 

IX  M 

K45 

MX 

199C _ _ 

mi 

*7X 

X74 

XC 

91.27 

104X 

XX 

:  102.x 

1C(*( 

9231 

9*31 

1»1 _ _ _ 

93*2. 

X43  1 

UV 

XOl 

9173 

1003/  , 

X55 

1021* 

10579 

UX 

S7.X 

1X7  . . . . . 

10000 

inx 

mx 

10000 

inooo 

IOC  00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

ICO  00 

1X3 _ 

102X 

1C335  ' 

101  X 

loex 

11049 

10191 

XX 

<  95  X 

X.37 

X33 

10145 

1994 

111  41 

113  *2  i 

IMX 

17713 

1X5* 

10731 

X.M 

9717 

MX 

XT4 

104  0* 

1X5 _ _ ; 

173X 

177X1 

11507 

13*  X 

137*1 

112.x 

X77 

*9.14 

MX 

9*.X 

10*X 

19X _ : 

1X50 

1X7* 

I’lM 

145 19 

15136 

1196* 

1X35 

X19 

MU 

9*03 

10909 

1X7  1 

1  15i70 

1  1*1.92 

139X 

1*535 

173  X 

1X3: 

lOlU 

X75 

82  70 

97  M 

112.42 

1X3  1 

101.77 

1C177 

10171 

1M93 

10(70  I 

XX 

X97 

97ra 

XX 

IX  U 

1X30 

U  1 

1  10374 

103  70 

102 15 

iO*03  > 

im  72 

100  63 

XI* 

K19 

XU 

X29 

10175 

in  : 

1  10107 

1X74 

101*1 

IXM 

11070 

101  79 

•aOX 

XX 

93.47 

1  X7* 

101*1 

IV 

1X71 

107  75 

102.U 

113X 

1X37 

105*9 

XM 

X.95 

U3* 

n*i 

!02.40 

1994:1  _ 

1K.73 

i«;5 

103X 

115*5 

117/2 

106  61 

X27 

97TS 

*919 

!  X77 

107.57 

M  - . 

11017 

11172 

IXX 

\201i 

123*1  1 

107  69 

XX 

91.13 

M4C 

KM 

10339 

lU  1 

11793 

115X 

1X99 

124  X 

ixa' 

107  X 

1X35 

X02 

97.33 

X13 

ixn 

IKU 

1X44 

1X75 

iVU 

137.77 

107X 

X37 

9173 

*7.71 

:  99  *9 

1X71 

1X5.1 

11947 

17317 

111.15 

1X57 

1X.75 

112  4* 

X40 

X(5 

*73* 

MX| 

1  ixn 

N 

12105 

12505 

IIIX 

137*5 

13779 

11152 

X70 

X.70 

*7  39 

9*.X 

1  1X51 

w _ 

:  lx.io 

!»*I 

11763 

133  51 

IX  40 

112X 

X5I 

MX 

H.19 

57  7: 

1X67 

IV 

17570 

133  4* 

1154* 

1X67 

1X4* 

i:.’99 

X4( 

MIO 

U37 

97  70 

'  ;0737 

19X:I  i 

1  1X37 

135)7 

11*77 

IX** 

144  07 

116..  ‘ 

X.77 

S7.X 

1  XU 

X91 

107  51 

y 

137  73 

137C7 

12121 

14S35 

14931 

117  f. 

iOOX 

*9.51 

M.X 

9*77 

1X.72 

III 

137  92 

mto 

11*  10 

147  X 

1X4(1 

•"4.  . 

lOOX 

*9.45 

*51! 

9(4* 

1X30 

IV _ 

142  4* 

14*75 

1X42 

150  53 

15765 

120.;0  1 

1X39 

*7.07 

1  U.29 

X.97 

11033 

1X71 _ 

14iM 

154X 

1X70 

15710 

1*459 

:xi?! 

101.10 

K43 

il.iS 

MO! 

111*5 

11 

IX  X 

1607* 

1X77 

1*3.77 

17705 

:X37  . 

10163 

97T0 

UX 

97  39 

11201 

lU _ 

154  53 

1*507 

ni£4 

1*9.00 

17?.«3 

133.11 

101  X 

*<•7 

C5* 

973* 

117*2 

IV _ 

1X71 

16175 

13037  , 

Pl.X 

:M.19 

iX.'; 

1C701 

c.;5 

X79 

11313 

19X  1 _ 

;55.17 

IX  *7 

1X.9I 

17735 

1*73* 

<X03 

U5C 

.  79.0* 

i  U*3 

113.7! 

U 

15203 

161*7 

13C.U 

1*1.97 

1X49 

137  (7 

102«S 

tt  r 

79U 

lX.M 

11471 

IM 

IXX 

162.10 

1X53 

!I3.02 

193  31 

137  6(1 

102*4 

*5.71 

*0  7* 

'  9747 

115.1* 

ScwM  Dtpol.-oem  cf  C4>mntrct.  Sjriii.  at  Eummic  MuqfM 
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TabL£  B-7. — Chtin~tjpt  price  imiexa  fvr  jfnw  dumitic  praJua,  1959-98 
(Ms  numbcn  1997«I(I0.  »  neM:  QWrtoly  <«U  stnonaWir  tdmiMl 

Pcncul  c««M«pen>  uptuMvts  Grots  pmtlt  doantc  iinmooK 


Food  rotatwl 


Tt»ot 

Crtu 

D«r»Mr 

foeos 

hor- 

dwtbk 

|M4l 

Newtudcirtitl 

ooartor 

iK 

Tatal 

Urmcai 

Taut 

Ttitl 

TtUI 

Strac* 

im 

8r»- 

dtctn' 

dwtbli 

■ea 

H%h 

deatiat 

l«« _ 

2295 

2211 

4138 

24  49 

1847 

29.01 

27  95 

3151 

21 19 

3974 

2143 

1*M  . . 

2327 

2319 

41  18 

24  84 

18  H 

2913 

28  08 

3191 

21 13 

39  99 

2158 

mi . 

23  54 

23  U 

4127 

24  99 

19  33 

2913 

28  03 

3150 

2101 

39  90 

2191 

mj _ 

2314 

23  99 

4147 

2518 

1992 

2911 

2803 

31  a 

21 18 

39  99 

2195 

m3 

24  12 

23  99 

4191 

25a 

19  94 

2904 

27  98 

3153 

2138 

39  52 

21  a 

m4 _ 

24  a 

24  31 

4182 

2590 

20  28 

29  21 

2815 

3199 

21  Ui 

39  50 

2195 

ms . . 

2.95 

24  99 

4144 

29  27 

20  72 

29  99 

28  94 

32  09 

22  31 

39  55 

22  29 

IKi _ _ _ 

25  99 

2534 

4125 

27  14 

2132 

30  29 

29  25 

32  55 

2311 

39  97 

23  07 

m?  . 

29a 

2901 

4189 

27  78 

22  03 

31  10 

30  08 

33  40 

23  84 

a  59 

2387 

iHi _ 

27  94 

27  04 

43  28 

2885 

22  97 

32  30 

31  31 

34  59 

25  03 

41  70 

2514 

m»  _ 

28  94 

2819 

44  47 

3019 

23  91 

33  85 

3217 

3904 

2f  98 

42  88 

2988 

1S70  _ 

3oa 

29  49 

4544 

3i99 

2520 

35  27 

3418 

37  79 

r.42 

44  a 

27  74 

1»7I  . . . 

3205 

30  82 

47  10 

32  95 

29  73 

37  05 

3905 

39  59 

30  91 

4588 

29  35 

n;7 _ 

33  42 

3190 

4790 

33  74 

27  91 

38  99 

37  94 

4100 

3283 

a  51 

31 14 

1J73 _ 

35  30 

33  92 

a29 

39  39 

2917 

aao 

39  74 

42  59 

35  38 

47  30 

3389 

IS74  . . . . 

38a 

37  03 

51  35 

4159 

3141 

44  91 

43  99 

a75 

a  24 

50  85 

37  39 

1975  _ _ _ 

42  09 

ao4 

59  04 

44  83 

33  97 

5oa 

49  22 

53  M 

4503 

58  59 

a89 

1979  _ 

44  55 

42  32 

5919 

a53 

39  50 

53  33 

52  12 

59  33 

4722 

9219 

43  49 

1977 

47  42 

4513 

91 73 

49  18 

39a 

57.29 

5919 

90  05 

50  95 

95  90 

47  99 

1979  . . 

50  88 

a4l 

9523 

52  59 

42  92 

9210 

9109 

94  38 

59  30 

69  59 

53  72 

1979  . 

55  22 

52  79 

99  92 

58  33 

49  08 

97  72 

99  71 

99  71 

9288 

7413 

59  75 

1990  . . 

90  34 

58  49 

>559 

9530 

50  99 

74  18 

73  03 

75  99 

98  99 

80  97 

99  22 

1991 . . .  1 

1  99  01 

93  73 

80  94 

70  57 

59  17 

81  09 

7994 

83 '8 

7822 

89  90 

7192 

1992  . . . i 

7018 

97  40 

83  81 

7281 

90  80 

85  38 

84  47 

88  28 

84  45 

90  24 

7545 

1913  . 1 

7319 

70  a 

85a 

74  94 

94  19 

85  20 

84  38 

87  52 

82  23 

90  58 

7719 

1994 

75  92 

7314 

89  71 

79  71 

9817 

85  87 

85  01 

87  a 

82  94 

90  04 

79  41 

1995 

78  53 

7514 

87  79 

78  72 

7192 

89  81 

89  20 

88  31 

84  89 

9015 

81  45 

1999 _ 

80  58 

7800 

88  91 

78  73 

7528 

88  97 

88  59 

90  22 

89  47 

92  24 

8487 

1997  _ ; 

1  83  09 

80  99 

9159 

8182 

78  23 

90  93 

90  44 

9134 

87  85 

93  22 

88  34 

1999  . . . - .  1 

^  8910 

84  32 

93  28 

84  83 

82  19 

9’ a 

93  25 

93  73 

9210 

94  59 

92  09 

1999  _ 

89  72 

88  44 

95  29 

89  28 

89  55 

99  09 

95  85 

9919 

95  91 

99  45 

9508 

1990  __  _ 

9394 

92  91 

99  59 

94  92 

91  22 

98  37 

98  24 

98  42 

'  98  78 

98  23 

97  80 

1991  . . 1 

1  97  32 

99  82 

9854 

98  09 

95  78 

99  70 

99  93 

99  93 

100  u9 

99  84 

'  98  85 

1992  _ _ 

loom 

100  00 

100  00 

10000 

100  00 

100  00 

10000 

10000 

;  10000 

10000 

10000 

1993  _ 

102  94 

102  99 

101  22 

101  49 

103  92 

101  50 

10153 

10095 

103  29 

99  57 

'  103  71 

1994  _ 

10509 

10515 

103.27 

102  77 

109  85 

103  32 

103  40 

10189 

10700 

99  89 

I  107 11 

1995  _ 

107  51 

107  59 

103  72 

103  99 

11037 

104  74 

104  81 

102  a 

'  I1I4I 

99  00 

11090 

1999  . - . 

109  54 

109  75 

102  75 

10908 

11332 

104  a 

104  38 

101  a 

11433 

99  80 

11303 

1997  _ ] 

{  III  57 

11181 

100  99 

107  99 

II99I 

104  10 

104  45 

10015 

11822 

93  88 

:  11599 

1993:1 _ 

10185 

10183 

100  47 

10129 

102  43 

10109 

10108 

100  49 

10215 

99  80 

10284 

II 

102  38 

102  a 

101  00 

10138 

103  35 

101  42 

10145 

100  9^ 

102  90 

99  72 

103  41 

tu _ 

10283 

102  80 

10138 

10127 

103  93 

101  95 

10199 

100  99 

103  59 

99  45 

104  25 

IV _ 

10352 

103  57 

10203 

10192 

104  79 

101  85 

101  91 

10080 

104  42 

99  32 

104  94 

1994  1  _ 

104  19 

104  00 

102  28 

10190 

105  5C 

.  102  57 

10294 

10139 

105  49 

99  99 

105  79 

II _ 

104  74 

104  98 

103.02 

102  23 

109  37 

10310 

10319 

10189 

.  10919 

10015 

109  39 

IN _ 

105  39 

105  91 

10385 

10331 

107  24 

103  93 

103  71 

162  20 

107  37 

10014 

'  107  45 

IV _ 

109  07 

109  31 

103  94 

103  94 

108  ?7 

103  K 

104  04 

10212 

10900 

99a 

10883 

1995  1  .  .  .... 

109  74 

109  75 

104  05 

103  49 

10911 

104  40 

10445 

10219 

!  11029 

99  08 

11019 

H _ 

IG7  29 

107.38 

103  94 

10389 

110  03 

104  89 

104  95 

102  99 

11109 

9947 

11098 

IN _ 

107  79 

107  85 

10390 

104  11 

11082 

10489 

,  104  93 

102  49 

11183 

98  98 

lino 

IV _ 

108  30 

108  28 

103  30 

104  34 

11152 

104  82 

104  92 

.  102  28 

112  49 

98  49 

11194 

1999  1  _ 

10190 

108  97 

103  47 

10512 

11211 

104  59 

:  104  72 

:  101 89 

11308 

97/7 

11195 

II . 

109  28 

109  59 

102  92 

109  04 

112  95 

104  35 

104  55 

10150 

11399 

97  05 

11241 

IN 

109  77 

109  95 

102  54 

109  12 

113  71 

104  53 

.  104  79 

10137 

114  84 

99  52 

11391 

IV _ _ 

11021 

11092 

10209 

107  05 

114  51 

104  39 

104  70 

:  10109 

115  72 

95  88 

:  11414 

1997:1  _ 

11097 

11131 

10184 

107  57 

11550 

104  22 

10483 

100  95 

11999 

9501 

11480 

II  . 

11145 

111.93 

<00  99 

107  52 

119  30 

104  08 

104  40 

100  28 

117.59 

94  23 

11535 

IN _ 

III  77 

11200 

10023 

107  72 

11704 

104  12 

104  50 

100  04 

11883 

93  54 

11950 

IV 

11209 

11230 

99  9-> 

107  95 

11759 

103  99 

10437 

9994 

119  79 

92  75 

11720 

1998  1  _ 

11233 

II2M 

99  27 

10735 

11800 

103  39 

10381 

98  90 

120  58 

91  57 

11721 

It . 

11257 

11255 

98  72 

107  41 

118  55 

102  92 

103  33 

;  9812 

12149 

90  35 

,  117.71 

IN _ 

11285 

11284 

97  98 

107  80 

119  05 

102  43 

102.91 

1  97  21 

12185 

8913 

11877 

S«f  aerf  ptte  he  cotlimutiM  at  latk 
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Table  R-7 .-Chtim-typt  pria  inJtxts  fmr  pw  damtstk  product.  1939-98 — G>ntinued 
(Mm  nwnktra.  199?>t00.  rncott  as  naM:  quartvly  data  stasanaMy  ad|usM) 


Upsfts  tot  Cewnital  caaswaalaa  oatuddiirn  aad  Grass  daacstc  Parcaat  ckaa|a> 

■aiattts  pass  Mnasiwat  parckasts '  - 

aiiaadsaad  - - - - - -  - -  Grass 

lamcts  Fadaral  Fiaal  awsl 


Taarar 

aaartar 

Ciparts 

laparts 

Talal 

ratal 

Ra- 

t«aal 

da- 

laasa 

Hm- 

fm 

State 

aad 

lacal 

sales 

al 

ta 

pradact 

TaU 

lass 

laad 

aad 

eaero 

Gross 

M- 

t«Ml 

prtdKt 

Grass 
da- 
Bias-  ' 
IK 

prad- 

act 

ciits«s> 

ratal 

less 

taad 

aad 

ea- 

e»D 

IKl 

2*74 

20  94 

1*  10 

l*(l 

1*10 

1951 

1745 

22  79 

22  U 

22  95 

10 

10 

19(0 

2910 

21 14 

1*34 

1*75 

1*20 

19*2 

17*2 

2311 

22.75 

i 

2327 

14 

1  4 

19(1 

29  51 

21 14 

1*K 

1901 

1*3* 

20  a 

1*24 

23** 

2300 

2354 

U 

1 1 

m; 

29a 

20*9 

1915 

1942 

U  74 

21 12 

1119 

2318 

2328 

?38S 

U 

L2 

19(3  1 

i  h44 

21X 

19(1 

19*3 

19  19 

21.(7 

1925 

2397 

235* 

2413 

12 

1  3 

19(4 

29(4 

21  75 

2015 

20U 

19.77 

22.75 

19(3 

2432 

23  94 

24  49 

IS 

18 

ms 

30(1 

2205 

20  73 

21 19 

20  41 

2322 

2017 

24*0 

24  39 

2498 

u 

1  9 

I9((  1 

1  31.55 

22  5( 

215( 

2119 

21.07 

2404 

21 14 

2551 

2507 

25(* 

2* 

2* 

19(7 

32*0 

22.(5 

22.47 

22.55 

2172 

24  72 

2235 

2(34 

25*3 

2(49 

32 

30 

19(1 

33  a 

2300 

23  74 

23*4 

22  92 

2(34 

23M 

27  50 

2(95 

27(5 

44 

4* 

19(9 

34.54 

23U 

2519 

2513 

24  1* 

27(5 

25  23 

2**0 

2*21 

28  9S 

47 

47 

1970 

3(04 

24  99 

27  21 

27  01 

25  94 

30  30 

27*1 

30  33 

29.73 

3049 

5* 

54 

1971 

37.27 

2(53 

29.33 

29  42 

2*24 

32  71 

29  23 

3191 

I  3132 

3207 

5* 

53 

1972 

3(50 

2t.U 

31  a 

3200 

3101 

34  53 

30  97 

33  2( 

3271 

;  3343 

42 

4S 

1973 

43  71 

33M 

33M 

3451 

33  (( 

3(54 

33*2 

35.15 

34(4 

3532 

S.8 

59 

1974  _ 

5411 

a04 

37  45 

37*9 

3724 

3931 

37  00 

3*2* 

3*17 

i  3*4* 

*9 

102 

197S 

59  72 

5213 

413( 

4195 

41 10 

43*4 

a*o 

4190 

41  72 

4211 

94 

93 

197( 

(1(2 

53(9 

4399 

U(3 

43*5 

a33 

43** 

4437 

4415 

44U 

5* 

5* 

1977  _ 

(417 

U54 

4711 

ai* 

47.21 

50  34 

ai9 

4725 

;  471* 

47  45 

(5 

(9 

l97t 

UK 

son 

5147 

5082 

5214 

49  21 

SO  71 

SO  (5 

SCSI 

73 

74 

1979 

7(a 

73  39 

54*2 

S(.10 

55*1 

5(5* 

5373 

55.0( 

5522 

:  55  2( 

*5 

90 

19*0 _ 

*417 

9145 

(0*( 

>  (2  20 

(2.05 

(234 

59  70 

(015 

(1  lO 

!  U37 

93 

107 

19*1 . . . 

90  31 

9(39 

U*4 

U.31 

U23 

U2( 

(557 

(5*2 

U72 

U05 

94 

92 

19*2 _ 

90  7( 

9313 

7132 

7294 

72  9( 

72  59 

(993 

7002 

70(4 

(904 

70  22 

(3 

59 

1913 . 

91.32 

*9(4 

7451 

7(0* 

7(20 

75  a 

73  1( 

7300 

73*1 

7199 

73  20 

43 

31 

43 

19*4 _ 

9230 

M90 

7*23 

10  3( 

*123 

7753 

7(.U 

75  77 

75.90 

74(5 

7597 

3* 

35 

37 

19*S . 

*9*2 

*599 

*101 

*2  74 

*351 

*0.20 

79.51 

7*43 

7134 

77  30 

7*57 

34 

32 

35 

19K . . 

n54 

1595 

>2(9 

*39( 

*4.49 

I21( 

*159 

*051 

*o.a 

*010 

*0(2 

2( 

7( 

3( 

19*7  . . . 

90.99 

90  99 

*515 

*52( 

*5(2 

*4  04 

*502 

*2.9* 

*311 

I2M 

*30* 

31 

34 

35 

19*« _ 

9(00 

95  35 

*7  39 

171* 

*7  30 

K75 

*752 

K.0S 

U13 

K09 

M12 

37 

3( 

39 

19*9 _ 

9791 

97*1 

90  21 

*979 

*979 

*9  70 

90.51 

*9(9 

*9  7* 

*9  5( 

*9  75 

42 

42 

40 

1990  _ 

9*74 

100.37 

94  0( 

92  92 

92  92 

92*4 

94  91 

93(2 

93*3 

93  35 

93  U 

44 

45 

47 

1991 _ 

I  100  31 

10002 

97  45 

MU 

9(47 

97.95 

97M 

97  31 

97  30 

97  00 

97  33 

39 

37 

39 

1992  _ 

:  10000 

100  00 

10000 

100  00 

10000 

100  00 

10000 

100.00 

10000 

100  00 

100  00 

2* 

2* 

31 

1993  _ 

,  10007 

N75 

102  50 

102  51 

10177 

10429 

102  49 

102(5 

102  a 

102(5 

102(4 

2( 

25 

27 

1994  _ 

:  10124 

99  39 

104*5 

10414 

103  (3 

107  70 

104*5 

10511 

101*5 

105 1( 

1050* 

24 

23 

24 

1995 

103  39 

101(1 

10112 

10117 

ma 

112.13 

10*09 

107  54 

107  2* 

107(9 

107  49 

23 

23 

24 

199( _ 

i  101 M 

99  3( 

110*0 

11135 

109  9* 

114  57 

no  a 

109  59 

1091* 

109  35 

109  51 

19 

1* 

15 

1997  _ 

,  99  53 

95  72 

113^0 

113U 

112.00 

11727 

112  K 

lllU 

11092 

11105 

11151 

19 

K 

K 

1993:1  _ 

1  99  97 

9**2 

101  71 

10179 

10123 

103.15 

101(5 

101*5 

101  71 

101*2 

101*4 

39 

32 

35 

11 _ 

:  100.22 

9945 

102  24 

101.94 

101.39 

103  27 

102M 

102  3* 

102  2* 

102  43 

102  37 

21 

23 

24 

IH  _ 

:  10004 

9155 

102  77 

102*3 

10197 

104*9 

10274 

102*4 

102(4 

102  n 

102*3 

1* 

14 

1* 

IV _ 

:  10003 

9119 

103i( 

103  a 

102  a 

105*4 

10313 

10353 

103  2* 

103  49 

103  51 

27 

25 

24 

1994:1  _ 

i  lOOM 

97(4 

103  95 

10404 

102  90 

10(73 

103  90 

104.17 

10310 

104  10 

1041( 

25 

20 

24 

11 _ 

1  100  99 

9**7 

104.(1 

104  97 

103(5 

10*  0* 

104  39 

104.75 

104  a 

104  K 

104  73 

22 

2( 

30 

IH  _ 

loia 

100.34 

105.07 

104*3 

103U 

107  57 

10521 

10541 

105  24 

105  50 

105  3* 

25 

30 

25 

IV _ 

10211 

100  72 

10575 

105  53 

104  31 

10*42 

105*9 

10(09 

105n 

10(1* 

10(05 

2( 

25 

2( 

1995:1  _ 

10313 

10109 

10700 

10702 

105  42 

110  7* 

10(9* 

10(75 

10(47 

10(*3 

10(72 

25 

22 

25 

II _ 

1039) 

102.79 

107  7( 

107  39 

105  97 

110.74 

107  9* 

107.2* 

107  11 

107  49 

107  24 

20 

24 

25 

IH  _ 

103  52 

101 7* 

10*34 

10*07 

10((9 

111*3 

10*50 

107  7* 

107  52 

107  95 

107  73 

19 

1( 

17 

IV _ 

!  10292 

100.77 

109  3* 

11021 

107*3 

115(7 

10**9 

10*33 

107  99 

io*a 

10*27 

20 

1* 

19 

199(1 _ 

!  102(2 

100  32 

11053 

1113( 

109  59 

115.a 

11005 

10*94 

10*  5( 

10*92 

10**7 

22 

21 

17 

II _ 

10219 

99  94 

110.21 

1107( 

109  52 

113  73 

109*9 

109  33 

10*94 

1090* 

109  24 

14 

14 

( 

IN  _ 

10195 

M(2 

1  110J( 

111.2( 

'  llOM 

11419 

110(1 

109*3 

109*4 

109  a 

109  74 

1* 

1.5 

1.5 

IV _ 

100  2( 

9*55 

111(1 

11200 

110  79 

I  114.92 

11137 

1102* 

109  90 

109  92 

11017 

K 

2.1 

K 

1997:1  _ 

10001 

9745 

112(7 

11332 

111*7 

11(72 

1122* 

11104 

11051 

11052 

11091 

7* 

22 

22 

N _ 

99  7( 

95U 

11301 

1  113  57 

I12jOI 

11721 

112  U 

11153 

110  7( 

110.9* 

11139 

17 

9 

1  7 

IH  _ 

99  3( 

951( 

i  11324 

:  11357 

11190 

117*2 

11307 

111*7 

1110( 

11123 

11172 

12 

1 1 

9 

IV _ 

1  9*97 

94  (2 

113*7 

'  11391 

11223 

:  117*3 

113*3 

11219 

11134 

111.49 

11204 

11 

10 

10 

199*:l  _ 

!  9*13 

9205 

1U.17 

>  114  U 

11304 

11*  a 

113*9 

11245 

111.29 

111(9 

1122* 

9 

-2 

7 

H _ 

'  97U 

90  9* 

114J9 

'  114K 

11312 

11*30 

114  23 

112(9 

11142 

HIM 

11251 

9 

4 

7 

IN  _ 

9(9* 

*9*7 

114.12 

11477 

113  22 

.  11*44 

114*3 

11299 

111(0 

11209 

11279 

10 

.7 

7 

■  Grass  daaHstK  pradad  (GOP)  less  eiparts  al  laads  aad  saracas  plas  aaports  at  leads  aad  strvNts 
>Partaa(  cktogn  based  aa  aareaadad  data  Qawtarly  parcaat  ckaafas  are  at  aaaaal  ratas. 

Saarta:  OapartaKal  at  Caawarta.  Baraaa  at  EcaaaaK  JUalysis. 
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Table  BS.—Cnif  Jornaric  produa  by  mayor  type  product.  7959-98 
(BilteRs  oi  Mian,  quartnty  data  at  seaunaNy  adimtad  aimual  rates) 


Goods 

Faal 

Ckaefe 

Total 

OraMc  jsods 

Mo^dweblc  |Oids 

Ter  r 

Qiartr 

Glass 

dontslic 

piodHCl 

saksal 

tic 

prsdeci 

bnh 

•ns 

iffvnh 

tirics 

Total 

htiM 

u'es 

le 

both 

•ns 

mtn- 

brm 

7m$k 

soles 

Oaiic 

IT. 

bVSh 

•fSS 

MVOh 

leries 

F.iial 

salts 

Chanfe 

M 

besh 

•ess 

iR«ee- 

(enn 

Serv¬ 

ices 

Stroc- 

lores 

1959  _ — _ 

S0?J 

SC3.0 

43 

252  0 

2478 

43 

923 

31 

1555 

1.1 

1927 

625 

ISU 

S?t.( 

S?33 

25  7  8 

254  6 

33 

K1 

17 

159.5 

1.6 

2068 

619 

IKl 

S44S 

S4I  9 

29' 

2604 

2575 

29 

M3 

-1 

163.2 

30 

2X8 

636 

IK2 

sts? 

S?9I 

6.1 

281? 

275.1 

61 

1045 

3.4 

:70  7 

27 

2X1 

678 

1%3 _ 

tl?4 

6II? 

S.?' 

292  7 

287  1 

57 

MIC 

27 

1761 

30 

252  0 

727 

1H4 _ 

GUO 

6S80 

S8 

213? 

308.1 

50 

120  5 

40 

1876 

1.0 

2714 

78.4 

IKS 

?ISI 

?OS4 

97 

342  9 

3333 

9.7 

1333 

67 

1K9 

30 

XI5 

84  7 

IM 

?S?i 

??4.0 

138. 

3806 

3668 

13  8 

149.0 

102 

217.8 

36 

3193 

8:o 

IK? _ 

S33t 

8?3I 

I0.S 

M43 

3840 

105 

1538 

55 

2303 

50 

349.5 

N6 

IKS _ _ 

SI0.t 

MI  4 

91 

426  7 

4176 

91 

1678 

46 

2498 

43 

383  9 

1000 

IKS _ 

SS2.? 

9??? 

93 

4558 

4463 

95 

1X.6 

63 

X76 

33 

4182 

IC83 

1S70 

I.03S( 

1.0334 

23 

467  5 

4653 

23 

1802 

.0 

X5I 

23 

4X5 

109  7 

IS71  . 

!.I?S< 

1.II6  9 

83 

4933 

484  7 

8.5 

1870 

32 

X77 

53 

503  8 

1X4 

IS?? _ _ _ 

li37J 

13??  4 

99 

5398 

529  9 

99 

2C93 

73 

3X6 

2.7 

5X5 

1469 

IS?3 _ 

IJ8?t 

I.36S3 

173 

6193 

6018 

175 

2414 

14.6 

3603 

29 

600.5 

1629 

IS?4 . 

I.4K9 

I.4S28 

141 

6637 

6516 

!4I 

256  7 

110 

3949 

31 

6656 

165.6 

IS?S _ 

IE30( 

!.6X9 

-63 

7181 

724  5 

-63 

TKl 

-7.5 

4X4 

13 

7458 

166.7 

IS?» _ 

ISISO 

13320 

169 

8040 

787.1 

16.9 

322.5 

106 

4646 

63 

8238 

1913 

IS?? 

?7I2(.S 

2.00.*^ 

231 

883  7 

8606 

231 

366  9 

103 

493  7 

128 

9164 

2X8 

IS?I . . . . . 

?7SI.4 

2364  2 

272 

9K3 

M93 

273 

416.9 

X3 

X25 

69 

I.CX.1 

2718 

1S?S 

?iS7i 

2.S406 

169 

I.II53 

I.ISI  1 

1.0K3 

169 

475  0 

125 

623.3 

43 

1.131  7 

1374  1 

3106 

ISSC _ 

?.?«.? 

2.791  S 

-7  6 

!.1K7 

-7.6 

502  9 

-2.7 

6958 

-49 

3191 

IKl 

3.IISS 

3.08?  8 

282 

13426 

13145 

»3 

546  0 

75 

768  4 

X6 

1.4233 

:xo 

IK2 _ _ 

3.?4?I 

33K6 

-143 

13233 

13477 

-145 

544  4 

-155 

8033 

10 

1.566.9 

3420 

ISS3 

3.SI4  S 

3.SI94 

-49 

1.4269 

1.4318 

-49 

5K.I 

4C 

845  7 

-89 

1.7X9 

3668 

IK4  . . . 

3.9024 

333S0 

67.5 

1.607  0 

13K6 

67  5 

6551 

43  6 

8M5 

X9 

1.8718 

423.6 

IKS  . 

4.110.? 

4.IS4S 

26.2 

1  6698 

1.6436 

263 

7133 

86 

9X4 

176 

2.0546 

4X3 

ISM _ 

4.4??,? 

4.4I2S 

9.S 

1.7206 

1.711.0 

9.6 

7413 

6 

K97 

90 

23242 

4774 

IK? _ 

4.SS73 

4.6681 

242 

1.6048 

1.780.6 

243 

764  7 

21.5 

l.0!59 

2.8 

23K.2 

4852 

ISSS _ 

S.04S.t 

S.038.’ 

109 

1.942  9 

1.9320 

109 

837  0 

164 

1.095.0 

-53 

26000 

506  7 

IS8S 

S.438  7 

S.40;0 

31.7 

2.1240 

2.0923 

31.7 

9073 

213 

1.1550 

103 

2.7953 

5194 

ISSO 

S.?43l 

S.?3S8 

8.0 

2.2038 

2.1958 

8.0 

9X7 

25 

13601 

56 

3.0169 

523  1 

IKl . . 

S.9It? 

S.9I90 

-23 

2.234  0 

23X3 

-2.3 

926  6 

-166 

13097 

143 

3301.3 

MI4 

IK? 

e.?U4 

633?4 

70 

2.3210 

23140 

70 

965  9 

-109 

13481 

179 

3.411  1 

5123 

IK3 _ 

(.SS81 

6.S3?S 

203 

2.1221 

2.4016 

20.5 

1.0127 

161 

1.X89 

44 

3.589  5 

546.5 

ISS4 _ 

S.94’.0 

688S.? 

61.2 

2.5814 

25203 

613 

1.0725 

336 

1.4476 

27.7 

3.7723 

5933 

IKS _ 

mu 

?3389 

307 

2.6756 

2  644  9 

X7 

1.1434 

32  4 

13015 

-16 

3.9749 

6191 

ISK 

?MIt 

?.679S 

32.1 

28124 

2.7803 

32.1 

1.2X7 

X8 

1.5516 

114 

4.1X5 

669  7 

IK? _ 

S.IICS 

8.043S 

67.4 

2.978.5 

2.911.1 

67.4 

13101 

X6 

1.6010 

338 

4.4141 

718.3 

IK3:I  . 

(.444S 

6.4138 

30.7 

2.3883 

2357.5 

X.7 

9608 

X6 

1376  7 

101 

3.5274 

5X8 

II . 

e.sosi 

6.494? 

!45 

2.408  7 

2394  2 

145 

1.0149 

70 

13793 

74 

3.KI.8 

5X6 

lU 

5.5?46 

6.S606 

140 

2.4120 

23KO 

140 

1.009  4 

143 

1.X86 

-3 

3.612  4 

5X2 

W  - 

t.?04? 

6.6813 

22.9 

2.4796 

2.4K.7 

22.9 

1.045  9 

22.5 

1.4108 

.4 

3.6K1 

568  5 

ISS4:I  _ 

6.?943 

6.?4I9 

S24 

2.5313 

2.4788 

524 

1.0523 

X.O 

1.4265 

234 

3.6951 

568.0 

ii . 

e.sii4 

6.83SI 

763 

2.5686 

2.4924 

763 

1.062  1 

405 

1.4X3 

358 

3.7496 

593  1 

Ill  . 

(.9M.S 

6.9363 

SO? 

2.5828 

25326 

503 

1.0823 

X3 

1.4X3 

X9 

3.8008 

M2  9 

IV - 

7.0K? 

?.0?96 

66? 

2.643  0 

25769 

663 

1.0934 

356 

1.483  5 

X6 

3.843  9 

6088 

IKS  I  ..  .. 

?.I?0l 

7.III8 

S90 

2.662  2 

2.6033 

59.0 

1.1164 

47.5 

I.4M8 

II5 

3.n3  5 

6151 

II . 

?.?I09 

7.I8S6 

?S3 

2.643  7 

2.6184 

253 

I.IX.5 

277 

1.491 8 

-24 

3.9556 

6117 

IH  . 

?.304S 

738?? 

17.1 

2.6781 

2.661  C 

171 

1.1558 

XI 

1.5052 

-80 

4.006  7 

6X0 

IV - 

?.?9I9 

7,3?04 

213 

2.7184 

2.6K9 

215 

1.1748 

X.2 

13222 

-1.1 

4.043  8 

6X7 

ISKI _ 

?,49S3 

7.479  1 

163 

2.754  9 

2.7X6 

16.3 

13015 

146 

1.537  1 

1.7 

4.0K7 

643  7 

II 

?.8?S.? 

7.3006 

283 

2804  5 

2.7759 

XS 

13251 

184 

1.5X9 

lOI 

4.1573 

6674 

lu 

?.?034 

7.6S38 

498 

2.8323 

2.7825 

498 

13328 

427 

1.5497 

7.1 

4.IKI 

6750 

IV - 

?.SIS4 

7.784  6 

338 

2  8581 

2824  3 

338 

1,2557 

73 

1.5686 

X5 

1367  7 

6S26 

I-9?:l 

?,9S50 

7895? 

59  7 

2.927  7 

2.868  0 

597 

13755 

318 

1.592  4 

279 

4.3X2 

X?l 

!l 

8.0634 

7.979  9 

833 

2.K7.0 

2.883  6 

83.5 

13936 

488 

1.589  9 

346 

4.3K9 

709.4 

IH 

8.1  ?0S 

8.1 16? 

546 

2.9K.9 

2.944  3 

546 

1.M71 

199 

I.X73 

347 

4.448  0 

7239 

IV - 

8.2S4S 

8.132.6 

719 

3.020  5 

2.9437 

719 

1.3343 

340 

1.614  4 

379 

4.X12 

723  7 

ISMI _ 

8.384? 

83n7 

953 

3.1013 

3.0058 

955 

1,3X9 

499 

1.6X8 

456 

4.538  4 

7446 

II  ,,,,,,,  ,  . 

8.440C 

8.4013 

39? 

3.064  5 

3.0253 

X3 

1.3808 

45 

1.644  4 

347 

4.619  5 

7566 

IH - 

8.S3?9 

8.4809 

S70 

3.085  9 

3.029  0 

570 

13730 

19.5 

1.6559 

37.5 

4.6X5 

773.5 
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Table  B-9. — Rtal  gnu  domtstk  prodtut  hy  maj»r  type  cf  preJna,  7959-98 
|Bi"nns  gl  chwMtf  (1992)  (Mian;  guartHly  data  at  teasanaHy  a^juslMl  annual  ratosl 


2.2102 

22S29 

2JMJ 

2.4S4J 

2.559.4 

2.7014 

2211.1 

3.0692 

3.1472 

3.293.9 
32936 
32976 
35102 
3.7022 
3.9163 
32917 

3273.9 
4.0829 
42736 
4503.0 

4.630.6 
4.6150 

4.720.7 
4.620  3 

4203.7 
5.140.1 

5223.5 
5.«7.7 

5.649.5 
52652 
6.062.0 
6.1362 
62794 
62444 
6229  6 

6.610.7 

6.761.7 
6.9942 
7.2692 
6227  9 
6259  9 

6293.5 

6.476.9 

6.524  5 
6.6002 

6.629.5 

6.688.6 
6.71751 
6.724.21 

6.7795! 

62752  j 
6.882.0! 
6.983.9, 
7.0200; 
7.093  1 1 

7.166.7  i 
7236.51 
72112 
7264  61 
7.464.7 1 
7.498.6 
7,566.5 


22069 

22642 

2218.0 

2.445.4 
2.552  4 

2.705.1 

2260.4 
3.0335 

3.125.1 
3278.0 
32772 
3.406  5 
3.4992 

3.689.5 
32839 
3273  4 

3.906.4 
4.061.7 
4.2402 

4.464.4 

4.614.4 

4.641.9 

4.691.6 
4.6512 
4.8212 
5.0616 
52969 

5.480.9 
5.626.0 

5255.1 
6.0217 
6.126  7 
6.082  6 

6237.4 
6.3689 
6.551.2 

6.731.7 

6.961.6 

7203.7 
6297.3 

6244.9 
62792 1 
6.4532 
6.473.0  { 
6.526.7 1 
6.580.4 1 
6.6242 
6.661.8 
6.700.0 

6.761.7 
6.8032 

6.863.6 
6.954  7 
6.9702 
7.0579 

7.108.1 
7.1555 1 
7.2562. 
729421 

72725! 

7.456.4 

7.507.6 


1.1152 

1.167.1 

1219.9 
1.2775 

1236.9 
1.4062 
1.472.5 
1.5572 

1.639.4 
1.712.0 

1.774.1 
1.824.0 

1.875.8 

1.936.1 
2.004.4 
2.0632 

2.123.5 
2.1829 

2250.5 

2.334.3 
2.3912 

2.441.4 
2.4752 

2518.7 

2.591.4 
2.6780 
2.7972 
2.9032 
3.0116 
3.1286 
3.2085 

3295.4 
32322 

3.411.1 
3.4695 
3.542  9 

3.615.7 

3.701.7 

3.798.7 
3.4470 
3.454 1 1 
3.480.4 1 
3.4964 

3.510.4 
3.533  9 

3.559.7 

3.567.7 

3.580.4 
3.6119 
3.633.0 

3.637.5 

3.660.1 

3.698.1 
3.7062 

3.742.2 

3.752.3 

3.784.9 
32164 
3.8411 

3.854.8 
3.9072 
3.940.1 
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2629.8  2.607  7 
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27  6 1  1.4396 

-76 
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14.4 

1.1934 

13.7  1.4453 
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26.1 

1325.7 

1731  1.4486 
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47  5 

1.233.9 

40.1 ;  1.44  73 

7.51 

7.753  5  2.7112 

32.1 

1.2576 

70 1  1.4646 

25.1 1 

2.all.6  2.751.4 

563 

13793 

2961  1.476.9 

26.4  i 

2152  6  2.7617 

79.0 

1.3113 

45.8  1.4639 

33.2 

2190.2  2134.0 

51.0 

1365.8 

18.7  1.477.1 

373! 

;  2.917.0'  2.8441 

666 

1.3714 

32  2 1  1.4824 

3431 

'  3.000  8  i  2.904 J 

914 

1.420.4 

4731  1.495.2 

44.1 1 

;  2.969.7  1  2.927.7 

38.2 

1.434.1 

4.2  1.505.4 

34.1 

]  2.955.0  2,9341 

1.43L2 

18.51  16083 

37.4 
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9!07 

292  4 

629  3 

IN _ 

9.1709 

6.9909 

6.799  7 

6.09(9 

702  3 

912 

363  5 

120 

3  5 

9:67 

2910 

6353 

IV  _ 

9.2545 

6.96  70 

(.9«)0 

6.1706 

7094 

970 

3669 

120 

3  .0 

9  0  5 

279  9 

6417 

1959:1  . 

9J947 

7.0931 

6.999.3 

67954 

7139 

939 

3711 

119 

3  37 

9K)1 

292  1 

64(0 

II  _ 

9.4406 

7.1267 

7.0414 

(7150 

72(4 

949 

377  9 

120 

3.5,9 

9367 

2912 

655J 

IN _ 

9.5379 

77095 

7.1267 

67971 

739  2 

937 

3939 

122 

3’l.7 

9-15 

2919 

6626 

'  Grits  (MKstK  busiNts  ptedid  umIs  |mi  dMMstic  pndict  lits  frits  pridict  it  kutihiMt  iid  i  tMiMt  j«(  it  pieril  fiveri- 
niil  Nwlira  pndict  milt  piss  dMWstc  bisiMSS  pndict  Ins  pns  larn  prodict 
'tlills  nwpiititiiri  it  ftwral  fumiiil  tnptlpnt  plit  ftninl  fnnniiinU  CMsiiipl**  it  Imd  Citdl 
Sure*:  Dipirtiwiil  It  CMHMftt.  9«t*i  it  (tmiikc  Atvilptis 
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Table  B— 1 1. — Rt^  gnu  dtmtstk  fnJua  4y  smior,  1939-98 
Mnrs  of  chiinod  (1992)  doNtn^  quoftecty  tfota  it  stasonilfy  adiuM  annuai  rafts] 


Tear  or 
Ouarter 

Gras 

imtiic 

prodict 

Bssawss' 

House  holds  aad  itsMolieas 

Geaeral  ge«troaKo(> 

To(jl 

Noofarai  < 

Farai 

Total 

PriMte 

hoose- 

hebs 

Noa- 

proM 

iastito- 

taas 

Total 

Foderal 

SUte 

aad 

beat 

Total ■ 

Noafarm 

less 

kossaig 

Hoav 

•6 

I95S _ 

221C.2 

1.7217 

1.6774 

1.524  7 

1490 

337 

1050 

165 

X6 

4151 

2321 

1U4 

19tC  _ 

2^:9 

1.7t62 

1.7106 

loaa 

1600 

353 

1121 

166 

659 

4XJ 

2X4 

1962 

mi _ 

2JI4  3 

1.7650 

1.7a  5 

1.5766 

1694 

356 

1131 

161 

676 

444  6 

24)5 

2064 

m2 _ 

2.«4  6 

1.911.7 

1.666.0 

1.665  1 

1604 

349 

1172 

17  9 

92  3 

ai6 

XI  7 

2136 

ma _ 

2i:f  4 

1.597.7 

1.9234 

1.760  9 

169  9 

359 

1201 

17.7 

956 

475  7 

2X3 

224  6 

UM  _ 

2.nf* 

2.i;26 

2.0632 

1.6614 

1969 

346 

123.4 

175 

994 

4924 

756  6 

2X4 

ms _ 

2JII.1 

2.2660 

22277 

2.014.4 

2100 

365 

127  9 

169 

1050 

5093 

2X6 

253  0 

ItM  _ 

3J6S2 

2.4!92 

22636 

2.1596 

220.3 

354 

1326 

163 

1109 

5421 

276  4 

2X4 

m; _ 

3.U7J 

2.4  02 

2.430  5 

2.195.9 

2312 

377 

136.9 

16.3 

1152 

5711 

295  1 

279  2 

1961 _ 

3i9:9 

2.: ‘04 

2.555  0 

2.3109 

2a3 

365 

1410 

15.5 

1X6 

592.6 

300  6 

294  6 

1969  _ 

3JS.'6 

2.(  00 

2.634  6 

2J60O 

251 1 

37  5 

1455 

147 

1X5 

M73 

XI  7 

X76 

1970  _ 

3J97.6 

2.(  3  9 

2.U51 

2J736 

2567 

367 

lUO 

136 

1X4 

609.7 

266  9 

3215 

1971  _ 

3JI00 

2.: ’72 

2.736  5 

2.464  3 

2693 

44 

147  2 

131 

1X6 

6113 

276  1 

X4  9 

1972  _ 

3.7r?J 

2.«  62 

2.9206 

2.634  3 

262  7 

44 

1514 

12.7 

1354 

611.5 

263  5 

X7  4 

1973  _ 

3.9b.3 

3.. ’91 

3.127  5 

2.6273 

2959 

43 

1549 

124 

1396 

6146 

253  6 

3602 

1974  _ 

36*  •2 

3.1. 2  4 

3.0956 

2.7616 

3117 

393 

1561 

107 

1432 

6X? 

252  0 

172  6 

197S _ 

3i..i.9 

3.h0 1 

3.0502 

2.733  9 

3154 

464 

1612 

101 

1492 

6311 

249  0 

X17 

1976  _ 

4.063.9 

32362 

3.2564 

2.929.7 

323  4 

47 

1630 

104 

1X6 

6343 

247  5 

366  4 

1977  _ 

4273  6 

3.4 ’50 

3.4316 

3.093  7 

333  6 

470 

1675 

105 

1550 

6391 

2X3 

X26 

1971 _ 

4.50.10 

3.6370 

3.6522 

32952 

3517 

44  9 

1702 

106 

1575 

649? 

247  3 

4016 

1979  _ 

4.63U6 

3.8040 

3.7632 

3.3664 

370  7 

43 

173  7 

94 

163.1 

6542 

2451 

409  3 

19IC  _ 

4.61  SO 

3. ’39  9 

3.7414 

3ja2 

3956 

467 

1767 

63 

1E96 

660  9 

2X7 

4145 

1911 _ 

4.7  1.7 

3.7  64 

30167 

3.4066 

4116 

600 

1627 

76 

1747 

6623 

2X3 

414? 

m: _ 

4.6  1.3 

3.7 ’2  7 

3.7059 

32919 

4167 

626 

1660 

76 

1M.4 

666  6 

2X3 

4)6  4 

1983 _ 

40b  1.7 

3.W62 

3.9163 

3.4970 

421.3 

42 

1922 

76 

1646 

6667 

2X2 

4144 

1964  _ 

S.Nai 

4.:.  60 

4.2116 

3.774  7 

437.5 

567 

1971 

67 

1662 

6760 

2X2 

4)7  6 

ms _ 

5J335 

4.4.54 

4.3576 

3.906  2 

451.9 

669 

2034 

67 

1946 

6932 

X39 

4292 

1966  _ 

s.4a/.7 

4.bo30 

4.4990 

4.0393 

459  7 

642 

2135 

90 

204  3 

709.9 

266  9 

443  0 

1967  _ 

S.649S 

4.6  >90 

4.6351 

4.161  0 

473  * 

653 

224  1 

69 

215  2 

724? 

2723 

4520 

1966  _ 

S.66S2 

4.J  22 

4.6269 

4.3350 

4910 

562 

246 

95 

231.0 

7413 

274  1 

a73 

196? _ 

6.IK.’.0 

5.049.4 

4.964  9 

4.477  9 

506  6 

659 

2534 

101 

2433 

7X1 

276  2 

ai9 

1990 _ 

6.1362 

5.!:  170 

5.026  5 

4.5105 

5159 

706 

264  1 

102 

253  6 

774  7 

260  3 

4X5 

1991  . . 

6.0794 

5.176.4 

4.954  9 

4.426  1 

526  6 

716 

272  1 

94 

X26 

761  1 

XI 0 

5001 

199?  _ 

6244  4 

5.1 14  4 

5.1036 

4.5606 

543? 

606 

279  1 

101 

X90 

7610 

274  4 

506  6 

1993  _ 

62816 

5.3172 

5.2462 

4.704  1 

542  1 

71.0 

2901 

10  3 

279  6 

762  3 

X7.7 

5145 

1994  _ 

6.6107 

5.3  no 

5.4460 

40633 

5627 

650 

2979 

104 

X75 

7826 

2X4 

524? 

199S _ 

6.7617 

5.677  4 

5.6049 

5.0275 

5774 

720 

304.6 

106 

294  0 

760? 

2X2 

X21 

1996  _ 

6.9946 

5.9132 

5.624.3 

52360 

566  7 

766 

3116 

105 

XI  3 

XI? 

2X7 

5X6 

1997  _ 

72636 

6.:'4.9 

6074  3 

5.470  5 

604  5 

903 

3215 

102 

3113 

786? 

2354 

XI 3 

1993  1  _ 

62779 

5.74)6 

5.1667 

4.6405 

54? 

74.0 

264  6 

10.3 

274.2 

782.7 

2713 

5114 

II _ 

62599 

5.2179 

5.2134 

4.6725 

5410 

747 

2694 

104 

279  0 

782  6 

X9? 

513.4 

IN _ 

6233  S 

5.316.5 

5.257  1 

4.7165 

546 

61.0 

2925 

10.3 

262.2 

7825 

X70 

515.5 

IV _ 

6.473.9 

5.1119 

5.3276 

4.767  1 

5M6 

74.4 

293  9 

103 

263  6 

XI. 3 

263  5 

517  6 

1994  1  _ 

6.S24S 

51472 

5.3617 

4.799  6 

5619 

663 

294  9 

10.3 

2846 

762  4 

262  5 

519  9 

II _ 

6.6003 

5.6.117 

5.4356 

40615 

554  4 

654 

2969 

10.3 

2666 

7630 

X96 

5232 

IN _ 

6.629  5 

5.547.5 

5.ai6 

4.697.1 

564  5 

664 

2966 

104 

2864 

783  6 

X7  6 

526  0 

IV _ 

6.688  6 

5.6  J6  6 

5.5240 

4.9549 

569  6 

619 

XI 0 

105 

2X.5 

XI  5 

2536 

527  6 

1995:1  _ 

6.717  5 

5.6332 

5.5574 

4.962  3 

575  0 

756 

302  7 

107 

X21 

782  0 

252  0 

5X0 

H _ 

6.7242 

5.6361 

5.5642 

4.966  6 

5772 

734 

3041 

10.6 

X3.3 

782  5 

XI 0 

X1.5 

IN _ 

6.7795 

5.693  4 

5.6249 

5.050  6 

574.5 

67.9 

3054 

109 

294  5 

XI  5 

249  3 

U’3 

IV _ 

60750 

5.745  1 

5.673  1 

5.090  3 

562  9 

712 

X70 

106 

296  2 

774  9 

2403 

534  9 

19961 _ 

60820 

5.8011 

5.724.3 

5.1431 

561.5 

762 

3065 

107 

M79 

773  6 

240  5 

H35 

II _ 

6.9839 

5.899  6 

5.6106 

52259 

565  4 

762 

3106 

106 

300? 

7649 

2426 

X2.4 

IN - 

70700 

5.925  3 

5.6460 

5255.0 

5914 

765 

312.7 

10.5 

302  3 

763  7 

2413 

X27 

IV  ■— 

7093  1 

5.9379 

5.9161 

5J199 

596  6 

612 

3150 

104 

304  7 

7823 

2X2 

544  5 

1997  1  _ 

7.166.7 

6.C'j7.9 

5.9797 

5J792 

6010 

679 

3175 

10.4 

X7.2 

783  7 

237  4 

X66 

11 _ 

72.5.5 

6.1)32 

6.0423 

5.4369 

604.0 

907 

3X2 

10.3 

3100 

785  7 

2X3 

X99 

IN _ 

72112 

6.7330 

6.1092 

5.504  4 

6056 

93  7 

323  1 

10? 

3130 

766  1 

2X5 

X32 

IV  — 

7264  6 

6.265  6 

6.1656 

5.559  6 

607  3 

666 

3251 

100 

3151 

X73 

2325 

5555 

1998  1  _ 

7.4617 

6.3522 

6.2604 

5.6559 

6062 

91 1 

3X7 

96 

3169 

769  6 

232  4 

X7.9 

II _ 

7.4966 

6.362  6 

62905 

5.660.5 

6115 

914 

327  7 

99 

3179 

7922 

2319 

Xl.l 

IN _ 

72665 

6.4459 

6.3510 

5.736  1 

6173 

936 

3X.4 

100 

3195 

7954 

232  0 

5X2 

■  jreis  doacstc  bmitu  pr*  (OMb  gross  doawstic  prsaoct  loss  gross  predoct  of  koosoPoMs  aod  lOstaifMits  and  of  gcotraf  gowra- 
■cot  Noofarai  prodod  .tub  grou  doioesic  bosrooss  prod^  less  gross  lano  prodoct 
’  Eqoab  cotaptosolici  of  gcoe'ol  gowromcol  tapfoyccs  plos  geootol  gooeroroent  corrsooiplioo  of  lioed  copdol. 

Soorco:  OepartoMl  of  Cooiot"t.  Boreas  of  Ecoooooc  Asalgsb. 
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Table  B-12. — Grms  damtstic  'ua  by  inJustry,  19^9-97 

(blllKNB  of  doflaisl 


PiMlIt  aOMlntt 


Tcai 

Greu  ; 

tic 

l«t. 

In- 

•a 

Mmi| 

Cm- 

strac- 

tM 

•UNONtNNi  ISJJ: 

«»•  ".'L 

riMKt. 

ktix.  e». 

SNWces 

Sl>- 
tab-  ' 
cal 

G«V- 

irt- 

peOad 

Tatal 

Dn*- 

bh 

IMds 

Men  '  pJJJj  tiii 

bedc  *M 
reel 
ntele 

do- 
crt^  , 
HCf* 

Bmdi* 

1172  SK  i 

I9M  1 

507i! 

204 

12.5 

23  7 

140.3^ 

017 

X4  U9  X.0 

411  M4 

484 

-11 

441 

I9H . . . .  I 

S24i! 

714! 

121 

747! 

147  5{ 

024 

XI.  474  374 

M.4  734! 

514 

-3.2i 

41.1 

IMI  _ _ 

S44J 

21  7 

130. 

757 

1471 

017, 

413:  a?  X7 

51.7  77  7 

».o 

-21 

730 

I9t2 _  1 

SKjl 

22.li 

132 

77  Oi 

1X7, 

17 1' 

M4:  510  413 

554  124 

M.3. 

-11 

714 

1X3  .  1 

SI7.4> 

72  3 

135. 

204 

1M1< 

K3 

471  X  7  43.0 

571  141 

U4 

-30 

039 

1X4  1 

443  0 

214 

13.1| 

314 

1774: 

i051 

72.0  XI  443 

43  5  12.7 

491; 

-14 

901 

IXS  1 

711.11 

244; 

140 

X4 

1X3! 

llOOi 

77.5  424  411 

uo  n7. 

74.7' 

-1 

N3 

1X4 _ 

7t7J! 

25  4, 

14  7i 

37  7 

2153 

131 1 

M3  47.1,  X.3 

72.7  1071! 

82.7 

1X1 

1X7 

13341 

24.1) 

I57i 

X5 

77041 

134.11 

M  7  X.4  57.7 

714:  117.0 

901 

14! 

1171 

1X1  I 

1104 

25  71 

144 

434 

241.1 

144J! 

XO  744  433 

Mil  1244 

914 

.1' 

1314 

ix«  ; 

Wil 

20.4 

171 

40.4 

2X.4! 

1M.4I 

1X0  02  5  X4 

X2  1X1 

1101' 

-1.5; 

1434 

1170 

I4IS.4I 

nj 

107 

51.lj 

7X4 

1447 

1X4  Ml  721. 

1X2  144.0 

1205 

11 

157.4 

1171  .  . . 

1.1».4 

32.1 

101 

XI 

743  0 

1X7 

1X1  174  771 

1X4  1421 

1X4 

41 

171.7 

1172 . . 

1237J| 

37  3I 

117 

474 

7X5: 

177.4 

1171  1X3  07.0 

1180  1  744 

144  9 

43 

1171 

1173 

140241 

XJ! 

Till 

n7 

373  5 

115  7 

127.0  1194  97.4 

130.3  1921' 

143.1 

34 

2031 

1174 

1.4K.l{ 

x.0i 

37.1: 

73.4: 

337.4 

M2J 

1X3  i»l  111.0 

1X7  2X7 

179.3 

5.5 

2241 

117S...  _  . 

1.4304 

547; 

470 

751 

3X.1 

n7  0 

147  0  1424  121.0, 

1521  224  6 

191.1 

121 

2413 

1174  . . . 

1JI1.0 

X5 

47.4| 

041 

405.5 

2311 

145  4  1414  121.0; 

1722:  2X.0 

2239 

19.1 

2712 

1177 . . . 

2j024.1 

Mil 

HV 

no 

442.4! 

277  4 

;  1050  171  1  1424 

1904  213.4. 

2555 

18.2' 

2135 

1174 . . . 

2411.4 

431 

415 

1104 

.  5171' 

3141 

2X  2  2024  1X1 

2151  321.0' 

2X4. 

11.1: 

3191 

1171 

2457.5 

744 

712 

124.7 

5713 

X35 

227  9  2190  1023; 

2X4  3704 

3334 

214' 

348.2 

1X0 . . 

2.7144 

H7. 

1177 

1704 

504  4 

3X7 

1  235  7  742  1  1X4 

2451  4113 

377.3 

274 

3155 

1X1 _  .. 

:  3.115.1 

01  1, 

151 7 

1714 

457  1 

.3X1 

2X.0  2744  2143 

270  4  4  70  9 

424.2 

141 

4245 

1X2  -  . 

,  3442  li 

1  77  0i 

1415 

ino 

4414 

3774 

i  272  4  i  2130  2193 

2M.1  504  0 

4710 

-25 

Ull 

1X1 

3414.5! 

42.5 

127  5 

1X1 

4X7 

3173 

212  1  321  1  229.1 

3219,  X5.3 

5215 

371 

4124 

1X4 _ 

:  3.102.4 

1  03.5 

1X2 

1450 

7K.4 

441.5 

311  r  3571.  2443 

3424  6251 

5M4 

50 

5331 

1X5 . . . 

;  4.100  7 

043 

1370 

1055 

K3.1 

477  1 

3240,  374  4  2X7 

3150'  4M4 

451 1 

2.4 

5784 

1X4 _ 

'  4.4224 

:  12  b 

K3 

2074 

033  2 

4070 

:  344  4  313  1  293  5 

4154'  7X4 

712.2 

233 

4150 

BncO  ee 

1 

1X7  SIC 

1X7 . . 

!  4.412.3 

M5 

mi 

:  217.0 

‘  0X7 

513  3 

1  3751  4»5  3X1 

4351'  8217 

7M4 

-154 

1  453.2 

1X4  .  .... 

5.0114 

mi 

XI 

'  7314 

1715 

5X4 

414  1  443  4  3343 

459  3  091.4 

1778 

-473 

4X1 

1X1  _ 

5.4X7 

1011 

X3 

7422 

1.3135 

574  9 

4314  4X9  3X3 

4M4'  9593 

X55 

134 

7392 

IXO  . 

!  5.7434 

100  7 

1173 

7457 

10314 

5770 

'  4X  4  402  1  3474 

1  X35  1.X4.1 

:  131514 

17.4 

712  5 

1X1 _ 

5.114.7 

1021 

101  1 

1  7X0 

10X1 

5X3 

:  449  1  511  4  3M1 

5174  1.X11 

1.1071 

101 

1315 

1X2 . . . . 

4444.4 

1124 

12? 

7717 

10434 

■  573  4 

'  'M3  521.7  4X.4 

'  544.3  1.U7  9 

'  1.2X1 

448 

873.4 

1X3  . . . . . 

i  4.5X1 

IMl 

M4 

242.4 

1.114.5 

415  7 

5X8.  XI. 7  423.3 

573.2  14111 

;  1447.0 

524 

i  1027 

1X4 _ 

1  4.X7.0 

I  1114 

i  M.l 

1  240.711414.1 

4714 

.  534  9  5X  7  4X  .0 

!  415.3  14671 

1  14X4 

I  14.4 

133.5 

1X5 _ _ 

7441.4 

'  1X5 

i  X7 

704  4 

■1  707? 

7114 

570  5  414  4  491.4 

4410  14424 

1.445  4 

-245 

M2  7 

1X4 _ _ 

1  7.U14 

.  1X4 

'  1130 

'  3111 

:i.3X.l 

/3/.3 

5711  449  3  5191 

,  473.0  1.4481 

14444 

-32  2 

9137 

1X7 . _.. 

0.1101 

1  131.7 

1  1205 

3204 

iUTOl 

704  0  ,  5X1  474.3  542  0 

7121  1.5704 

11X1 

:  -551 

1.027  4 

■  EoMb  pou  donntc  podid  (GOP)  MiswtO  n  tk«  mm  of  eptaMirn  leu  pets  deaestc  hcom. 
Seerct:  De(jrt)iie*(  d  Conmerce.  Bwcm  e<  Ecsmmiic  Aulmis 
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Table  B-13. — iltaj  gnu  domestic  pndtKt  by  itubistry,  1977-97 
(BilliORS  o(  chained  (1992)  dollars] 


m 

Pmale  ndesIrKi 

Ik'l 

Tear 

Cress 

dOlKS- 

tc 

kfh 

oi- 

tSK. 

Iff* 

Cee- 

HacelactuiBi 

Ttaes- 

perta- 

tdfi 

WMe- 

sale 

Retad 

Freaace. 

Mser- 

aece. 

SU- 

tati- 

cal 

Gov- 

•ft- 

cwnt 

■ 

predect 

•3 

liskeit 

MiBMf 

tne 

Tetal 

Di-.-a-  Noe- 
He  dwaMe 
tceds  tseds 

aad 

pH^iK 

diWies 

trade 

•ride 

aed 

real 

estate 

dB- 
oep- . 
aaqr^ 

1 

Based  ee 

1)72  SIC: 

H77  1 

1 4^n( 

(1.1 

S2.4 

:!3B 

79)) 

43)  1  351  9 

34(8 

2010 

3(4) 

742  7 

712.) 

373 

7174 

1)71 

4J030 

))0 

(4.( 

2213 

33(.) 

4bl  7  374  0 

3(2) 

21)3 

389.9 

79(.0 

7)9.) 

34) 

7318 

H 

1)7)  ! 

'  4.(30  t 

(4.4 

73( 

?27B 

8(4( 

4703  39)4, 

378.7 

228  2 

3(91 

8307 

7873 

49.) 

7394 

■H 

i)eo 

4.si).n 

(2.) 

12.0. 

214.7, 

82;( 

4)13i  371) 

38)0 

22(0 

374.) 

((2.( 

810.8 

443 

7U8 

1))' 

4.7M7 

773 

11.4 

19)4, 

DS) 

4(8  (  390  ) 

3910 

2411 

38(3 

8781 

(30.0i 

220 

7494 

BM 

1)12 

4.(203 

ar.i 

79.1 

172.9 

9100 

427.)  38(  2' 

379( 

24() 

387.9 

87)8 

(381 

-34 

7tt3 

mH 

1)13 

4J037 

)B1 

73.7 

1810 

8)(7 

4483  4131 

40)3 

2)1) 

I22.( 

900.0 

8(2.8 

497 

7)30 

Hj 

1)14 _ 

S.140.1 

77.7 

CO 

!  210.1 

9481 

)21(  42(1 

4221 

28(8 

400 

94)0 

920.S 

(3 

7(01 

1)1) 

).3235 

307 

171 

2320 

37(4 

)34  (  442.1 

423  9 

298.1 

49(8 

9(81 

9(3.9 

3.0 

7779 

H 

1)M 

).4)7  7 

90.2 

Hi 

23)0 

Hit 

827  4  4410! 

421.7 

3330 

52(.( 

9(9.0 

99(8 

28( 

793.7 

I 

Brsad  ea 

\%1  SIC 

1)17 

).(43S 

)3( 

M* 

,  239i 

1.041.7 

)()0  477.9 

4)39 

3228 

)093 

1.01)7 

1.0414 

-184 

8100 

BJj 

IKI 

SJOi 

DO 

104.4 

1  2UJ 

,1.111.0 

(1)9  494  8 

4(83 

3438 

art 

1.0(9.4 

1.0991 

-)4( 

829.0 

H 

:)D _ 

S.OS20 

914 

)3J 

2)19 

1 1.10(0 

(•2.9  4928 

474) 

3((3 

))9.4 

1.1018 

1.1493 

147 

'84  7  7 

By 

1)90 

i.ut4 

1^.4 

99.3 

Hi 

247.) 

1.09C.0 

(00  4  489  4 

491.7 

3(03 

)4(4 

I.I09.0 

1.181.7 

18.) 

8(70 

IB 

1))1 _ 

1013 

97) 

229.0 

1.0)03 

)(S  .O  482  3 

)12i 

3(13 

S34.1 

:.mi 

1.1743 

10.3 

873  7 

yS 

19)2 _ 

i3M;i 

mIj 

923 

2297 

1.0(3.( 

,  f734  :  490.3 

)287 

40(.4 

)443 

1..47.9 

1300.8 

44.8 

,  8738 

Hb 

1)93 _ 

9(4 

2343 

:  1.100  8 

:  (083  4)2) 

))1.9 

41(3 

)((3 

,  1.174.3 

1323.) 

)13 

,87)8 

jH 

1)94 

UM? 

IIM 

lOU 

.  249J 

1.193.2 

6713  )22.0 

)841 

44)8 

:  (01.2 

1.1989 

13)(3 

,  13.9 

•87)3 

w 

IS)) 

iWJ 

UM« 

leu 

m* 

1  2)43 

1371.8 

77  7  0.  )4).l 

)922 

4))8 

(2(4 

'  130(3 

130)3 

-231 

87(3 

■9 

\fH 

1143 

1030 

2U) 

1393.8 

7().C  )271 

(2(4 

48(( 

s()9 

134(.0 

1.349.1 

-27  1 

(778 

H 

mi 

^1?7( 

109  9 

2744 

1.3(9  9 

(38(  )37  6 

(44.3 

)320 

713.) 

1.2K.0 

13988 

-4)4 

884  0 

'  E«uli  Ike  cwrnl-Mbr  rirtotul  tfacrepanqi  Oellatcd  by  the  laplice  once  deflita' !«  tress  deikestic  bnsieess  prednet. 
Seeroe:  OepertR^cl  tf  Cemaerce.  BweM  el  Ccaaemc  Acjl}Sis. 
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Table  B-14. — Cruj  domtstK  frtduct  if  mnftmamial  nrpmjtt  bmimst,  1939-98 
[Mom  ol  Mian  quaiMty  data  at  taaaanaily  ad|usM  annual  ratas] 


Mat  dauKStc  a^aduct 


Taar  m 
qaartar 

Gms 

bines' 

tc 

pribict 

If 

flWICtli 

cvpi- 

me 

bis^ 

ms 

Caa- 

WM- 

INI 

at 

load 

eap- 

«al 

ratal 

OiakrtK  McaaH 

Ml- 

rid 

bnh 

ms 

Uses> 

ratal 

Cm-  • 

pusa- 

\m 

if 

mptiy- 

m 

Catpatata  prafiti  Ml  anaatao  aalaatea  aad  capdal 
canaavtaa  adiidiMati 

fraids 

Itaaa- 

lanr 

1^- 

ataa 

idiasl- 

iHat 

Capdal  Nat 
can-  wlff- 
saap-  a4 
taa 
adfari- 
awd 

ratal 

fraMi 

batafi 

tm 

Eraltj  aflat  tai 

tin 

haWdy  ratal 

n_  Dado- 
tfiOalad  ' 
^  praldi 

IJ59 _ 

7(7.S 

73* 

7439 

7*0 

7179 

1715 

439 

43* 

70  7  77  9 

100 

179 

-04 

-01  3.1 

HM  . 

779  1 

745 

753* 

793 

775  3 

1919 

*01 

a3 

194  71 1 

10* 

10* 

-7 

5  35 

mi _ 

TtSS 

751 

7*05 

795 

730  9 

1953 

41* 

ai 

195  707 

10* 

101 

3 

14  40 

m; 

311 7 

7*0 

795  7 

370 

753  7 

7001 

491 

450 

70*  74  3 

114 

130 

0 

41  45 

m3 _ 

3319 

770 

304  9 

340 

7709 

711 1 

549 

491 

779  770 

17* 

14  4 

1 

50  49 

ISd4  . . 

3S9I 

794 

3799 

3** 

7939 

77*7 

*17 

5*0 

740  371 

137 

1(4 

-5 

57  53 

ms _ 

393  S 

X3 

3*37 

397 

3740 

7a5 

714 

**7 

77.7  390 

15* 

734 

-14 

*5  *1 

19W _ 

4310 

333 

3979 

as 

3574 

7740 

7*1 

714 

795  41  9 

1*9 

751 

-71 

*9  7.4 

m? _ 

4S3I 

3*3 

4177 

431 

374.1 

7974 

730 

*7  5 

779  397 

17  5 

77  7 

-1* 

70  99 

I9M  . . . 

soos 

399 

4(05 

497 

4109 

3739 

77  5 

74  0 

33*  a* 

191 

713 

-37 

71  101 

ms _ 

S43  3 

441 

4997 

547 

4a5 

3599 

775 

709 

334  375 

191 

1(4 

-59 

7  5  134 

1970 _ 

SiI4 

as 

5179 

599 

4540 

3717 

594 

SOI 

777  310 

11.5 

175 

-«* 

*7  171 

1971 _ 

*0(4 

530 

553  4 

*45 

499.9 

a70 

*19 

*71 

799  37  1 

il5 

1(7 

-4* 

*4  Ill 

1977  _ 

*73  3 

57* 

*159 

*97 

sa* 

U71 

104 

79* 

339  Ml 

701 

74  7 

-** 

(4  194 

1973  _ 

754  S 

*7* 

*919 

7*3 

*155 

5059 

17  1 

91* 

*03  594 

71 1 

37  3 

-700 

1*  77  5 

1971 _ 

914* 

733 

7413 

914 

*599 

55*9 

749 

109? 

474  *70 

717 

457 

-395 

51  714 

197S _ 

9917 

975 

793  7 

97  4 

70*3 

5903 

97  3 

1099 

415  U4 

749 

43* 

-no 

-1*  7(7 

197* _ 

■  99S3 

9*9 

999  4 

951 

9033 

*57  4 

1114 

1374 

530  944 

790 

5*3 

-14  9 

-40  77  5 

1977  _ 

1.17S4 

1099 

1.01*7 

104  1 

917* 

747* 

139  4 

151* 

59  9  91  7 

315 

*77 

-1** 

-7*  30* 

1971 _ 

1  1^1 

1744 

1.1597 

11*4 

1.043  7 

9579 

154.0 

193  5 

*71  11*4 

3*4 

900 

-750 

-4  5  3*  4 

1979  _ 

1  1.479  7 

1439 

13959 

175.4 

1.IM4 

9*1.1 

1479 

1955 

*9*  1759 

391 

(7  9 

-41* 

-*9  451 

isao _ 

1.SS39 

US4 

1.3994 

141* 

uao 

1.051.5 

130.1 

Ill* 

*7.0  114* 

453 

*97 

-430 

-94  51.7 

mi _ 

1.7*75 

1937 

1.574  1 

1704 

1.4037 

1.1715 

1*0.3 

1114 

*39  1175 

534 

*47 

-757 

4*  719 

m; _ 

.  19734 

7097 

1.(137 

1771 

I  MI* 

19170 

1571 

133  7 

4(4  974 

534 

34? 

-99 

1(  4  (7  5 

19S3 _ 

l.$30J 

777  7 

1.777* 

1990 

1.531* 

19305 

1*15 

157  4 

594  97  9 

*4.7 

331 

-91 

334  7** 

1914 _ 

7.1975 

779  7 

1.9599 

7107 

1.7il* 

1.4717 

739g 

1910 

73  7  1174 

*79 

49  5 

-5* 

53  7  (79 

ms - 

7519J 

7399 

7.0904 

774  4 

195*0 

1571.9 

7535 

1*7* 

*99  97* 

774 

754 

5 

75  4  90  * 

19M _ 

7.41*3 

7533 

7.1*31 

7359 

1.9773 

l.*£39 

77*0 

1515 

75  *  75  9 

739 

71 

114 

*31  991 

m7 _ 

7.399* 

7*3* 

737*1 

7a  7 

7.0794 

1.7155 

75aS 

715  9 

93.5  1714 

759 

455 

-70  7 

*44  1054 

19U _ 

790S7 

779  7 

7.57551 

1  7*35 

79*70 

I.ti*7 

7954 

7*0* 

101.7  1599 

79.4 

794 

-793 

U.l  171.0 

19*9 _ 

;  7.950.9 

79  7  4 

7.(53  5 

1  7909 

74777 

1.950  0 

77*7 

737  0 

9U  1314 

1035 

341 

-17.5 

574  145  9 

1990 

3.0940 

3094 

7.775* 

79(9 

7.1799 

7C5$0 

775.3 

7374 

95  7  141  * 

119.4 

733 

-135 

;  51 5  1475 

1991 _ 

;  3.137  1 

370  7 

79119 

3190 

7.4S39 

7.09C.* 

7*9  7 

7191 

95  4  137.i 

17d* 

17 

40 

47*  133  7 

1997  _ 

:  3.7*7  * 

3305 

7.9377 

3370 

7.5151 

7.1954 

795* 

757  9 

911  1**7 

133* 

331 

-7  5 

453  1044 

1993  _ 

'  3.430  4 

3a3 

3.0901 

3595 

7.73!  * 

79907 

3a.4 

3<e( 

105  C  703  * 

1474 

559 

-95 

44  94  5 

1994 

i  3.709  7 

3(07 

33490 

3990 

79(01 

7i?«7 

437  1 

3974 

1719  7*3  5 

159* 

1049 

-1*1 

U9  S4 

I99S _ 

1  3.970  4 

375* 

3.5449 

397  3 

3.M7  5 

755*9 

497.4 

Ml  5 

13*  7  304  7 

1794 

1754 

-77* 

MS  104.7 

199* _ 

4.1344 

393  4 

3.7410 

411* 

347i.4 

7.(797 

sas 

473  1 

151  5  371  5 

7171 

104  4 

-17 

7*7  101.7 

1997  _ 

4.4145 

4154 

3.999  1 

43*9 

3.5*73 

79719 

5949 

5054 

1*99  335  * 

7794 

10*3 

*9 

(19  M9 

1993  1 

3351 9 

3359 

3.0159 

3a7 

7.**7.7 

79535 

31*0 

775* 

975  193  1 

1435 

39* 

-17  5 

579  9(4 

II _ 

I  3.4003 

33  7  3 

3.0(30 

35.«( 

7.709  7 

79799 

334  5 

30*9 

124  7  7074 

1M4 

5(0 

-171 

U  5  95  0 

III _ 

:  3.444  3 

344  5 

3.0999 

3597 

7.7ai 

74015 

3455 

3031 

107.9  700.7 

147* 

575 

7 

474  931 

IV _ 

1  3.S7S7 

343  4 

3.1919 

3773 

7909* 

74779 

3S99 

349  0 

170.0'  779.9 

I55( 

734 

-49 

45.7  919 

1994  1  _ 

.  3.*74  S 

375  1 

33493 

3904 

7.aU9 

7.3775 

4054 

3591 

119  5  739  * 

1504 

(97 

-43 

50  *  911 

II _ 

3.*M9 

351* 

33173 

39*1 

7.931 1 

7.4099 

4770 

3907 

174  *  75*1 

1597 

97  4 

-151 

*14  944 

III _ 

3.779  1 

3559 

33  737 

397  3 

7.990.9 

7.4399 

544  1 

400  7 

130.1  770* 

151.5 

1171 

-717 

*4*  97* 

IV _ 

3.91*4 

3*00 

3.45(4 

397  1 

3.0599 

7.tt59 

4770 

4719 

1411  7179 

mi 

1710 

-73* 

**7  1071 

199S  1  _ 

3.944  1 

3(5* 

3.4795 

39*1 

3.0174 

7.5195 

4*00 

4315 

134  *  79*9 

1*90 

177  9 

-37  9 

**4  1030 

II _ 

1  39793 

377* 

3.50(7 

39  7  0 

3.1097 

7.539  5 

45*7 

437  1 

1379  799  7 

1717 

1710 

-339 

Ml  1040 

III _ 

3.9S«.S 

379  1 

3.579  3 

39*0 

3.1974 

7.^9* 

50*4 

4514 

139.3  317.0 

1945 

177* 

-134 

704  104.5 

IV _ 

i  4.001.7 

395.9 

3.(159 

4007 

3915* 

7.5954 

5150 

450  9 

ia4  3107 

1977 

11(0 

-5.3 

*9  5  1054 

199*1 _ 

'  4.033  0 

395  9 

3.(473 

4053 

39419 

7.M71 

533.0 

4509 

1459  3140 

701.4 

105  5 

-79 

751  1019 

II _ 

4.10*4 

390* 

3.7159 

409  1 

340*7 

7.**19 

543  4 

473  3 

1514  3719 

7104 

1115 

-(7 

7*4  101* 

IN _ 

4.1*99 

3959 

3.773  1 

417  7 

34M.4 

?.7e44 

554  9 

47*5 

157.5  374  0 

777  7 

1011 

17 

774  1014 

IV _ 

43793 

ai3 

39790 

4195 

3.4095 

7.7*57 

5(79 

at  9 

155  5  37(  4 

7774 

990 

3.0 

710  1000 

1997  1  _ 

4307 1 

40(5 

3.900* 

475* 

3.4750 

7.7991 

575  4 

4994 

1*4  4  3734 

7770 

HI 

(I 

791  100* 

II _ 

43757 

4173 

3.9(35 

4345 

3.579  0 

79S34 

59*7 

495* 

1**  4  379  7 

774* 

104* 

103 

(0  7  99  0 

III _ 

4.4*19 

4194 

4.0434 

U71 

3.*01.4 

79*99 

*15  7 

5710 

1791  3499 

77*1 

1739 

49 

(7  5  9(  4 

IV  _ 

45133 

474  4 

4.0999 

U50 

3.(439 

7.957* 

5994 

5099 

170  .1'  339  * 

739* 

1001 

44 

(54  919 

19991 _ 

4.5743 

4795 

4.1457 

4505 

3*957 

3.0074 

5994 

4147 

159  7  374  5 

n74 

(7  7 

753 

(99  93  * 

II _ 

4.*1(9 

433  1 

4.1957 

454  7 

3.7314 

3.043  1 

5937 

4911 

1*7  1  379* 

7544 

753 

79 

93  7  954 

IN _ 

4*99  9 

437  4 

43514 

ai  1 

3.7904 

3.09(3 

a75 

4974 

1*3  1  333  5 

7474 

9*7 

11.7 

915  9*5 

'  Mvact  bitiiMU  tai  aid  wita  kaMdy  pin  bnatst  tranitr  pipamti  kn  ubiidas 
Sum  DcpKtMil  it  Cantfct.  Batai  at  Ecananc  Aaalpa. 
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Table  B-I3. — Output,  cestt.  and  profits  of  Honfuuwnal  corporate  business,  19^9-98 
lOuottrty  data  xt  seawnaHy  adiuxtatf  annual  ralnl 
CfondaatslK  Cantm-Mtai  ca«  and  prolit  pn  wtai  real  Mtpat  IdaMan)' 


product  it  — - — - - - — - - - - - 

•ouliMiicial  Corpgralt  prolds  uoRi 


Tear  or  quarter 

corporate 

business 

(bdhoasol 

doParr) 

Ckained 
22?  (1992) 

dodan 

Total 

cost 

and 

prold' 

Cdu- 

sump- 

tma 

of 

lued 

cap- 

«al 

Uidh 

red 

bBSh 

UttS* 

Com- 
pco- 
satior 
of  ' 
employ- 
cos 

uneutary  voluatioa  and 
caprlal  consumption 
adiosiments 

Net 

Mtcrest 

Total 

Prafds 

tai 

kabdity 

frofds 

after 

tai* 

1959  . 

2(75 

9103 

0294 

002( 

0  029 

0199 

0047 

0023 

0025 

0  003 

19W 

279  1 

940  4 

m 

02( 

030 

193 

043 

020 

023 

004 

19(1 

2955 

9(05 

297 

02( 

031 

193 

043 

020 

023 

004 

19(2 

3117 

1.0415 

299 

025 

031 

192 

047 

020 

027 

004 

19(3 

3319 

1.101  1 

301 

025 

031 

192 

050 

021 

029 

004 

19(4 

359  1 

1.1795 

304 

024 

031 

192 

05? 

020 

032 

005 

19(5 

393  5 

1.275  2 

309 

.024 

031 

193 

056 

021 

035 

005 

19((  _ 

4310 

13(4  4 

31( 

024 

030 

201 

056 

022 

034 

005 

19(7 

4534 

1.3991 

324 

02( 

.031 

209 

052 

020 

032 

006 

19U 

5005 

1.U77 

33( 

.027 

033 

217 

052 

023 

030 

007 

19(9 

543  3 

1.54(9 

351 

029 

035 

232 

047 

022 

025 

009 

1970 

5(14 

1.532  5 

3(( 

032 

039 

247 

039 

019 

020 

Oil 

1971 

(0(4 

1.594  1 

390 

033 

040 

252 

043 

019 

024 

on 

1972 

(733 

1.7194 

392 

033 

040 

2(0 

047 

020 

027 

on 

1973 

754  5 

1.919  7 

415 

034 

042 

779 

049 

022 

026 

012 

1974 

114  ( 

1.79(9 

45( 

041 

04( 

312 

042 

024 

019 

OK 

1975 

(912 

1.7593 

501 

050 

050 

330 

055 

024 

032 

OK 

1!7( 

9953 

1.9013 

524 

051 

050 

34( 

0(2 

029 

034 

014 

1977 

1  125  4 

2.0419 

551 

053 

051 

3(4 

0(9 

029 

039 

015 

197(  ..  -- 

1  294  1 

2.1771 

590 

057 

053 

392 

C71 

031 

040 

017 

1979 

1  429  7 

2224  2 

(43 

0(5 

05( 

435 

OU 

031 

035 

020 

19(0  . 

1.5539 

2.229  9 

(97 

074 

0(4 

475 

059 

030 

029 

026 

IQftI 

1.7(7  3 

2.3319 

759 

093 

073 

502 

0(9 

027 

041 

031 

1912 

1923  4 

2.2999 

793 

091 

075 

529 

0(2 

020 

042 

OX 

19t3 

1.950  3 

2.4051 

911 

033 

0/9 

532 

075 

025 

051 

032 

itti 

2.197  5 

2.(412 

929 

097 

090 

539 

090 

029 

(1(3 

033 

1915 

2.3193 

2.7473 

944 

097 

092 

554 

099 

025 

0(3 

033 

19l(  .  -  - 

2.41(3 

2.9354 

952 

099 

093 

5(5 

090 

027 

053 

035 

1917 

2.599  ( 

2.973  V 

971 

099 

093 

577 

097 

031 

05( 

035 

1919 

2.9052 

31301 

99( 

099 

094 

590 

094 

033 

0(2 

039 

19IC  . 

2.950  9 

3.179  9 

929 

094 

099 

(13 

097 

031 

056 

046 

iMn 

3.094  0 

3.2102 

9(1 

09( 

092 

(40 

m 

030 

05( 

046 

IMI 

3.1321 

3.1(99 

999 

101 

100 

.((0 

095 

027 

059 

042 

1992 

32(2( 

32(2( 

1000 

101 

103 

(73 

091 

029 

0(3 

032 

1993 

3.430  4 

3.374  4 

1.017 

101 

10( 

(79 

103 

031 

072 

029 

1994 

3.709  7 

3.59(3 

1034 

101 

109 

(77 

122 

03( 

09( 

027 

1995 

3.920  4 

3.745  5 

1047 

100 

IIX 

(92 

.130 

037 

094 

029 

199( 

4.1344 

3.9149 

105( 

100 

105 

(95 

140 

039 

101 

026 

1997  . 

4.4145 

4.1544 

10(3 

iOO 

105 

(31 

143 

041 

102 

023 

1993  1  . 

3  351  9 

3.3102 

1013 

101 

105 

(91 

095 

029 

OM 

030 

It . 

3.4003 

3J52  5 

1014 

101 

10( 

(90 

100 

031 

0(9 

029 

19  .  ....  . 

34443 

3.3972 

1017 

102 

10( 

(79 

102 

030 

072 

027 

IV  . 

3.5252 

3.44r7 

1022 

100 

109 

(75 

113 

035 

079 

027 

1994.1  . 

3.(245 

3.52(1 

1029 

10( 

109 

(73 

115 

034 

091 

026 

II  . 

3.((99 

3.5599 

1.031 

099 

109 

(77 

120 

035 

095 

02( 

19 . 

3.729  1 

3.594  ( 

1037 

099 

109 

(79 

124 

C3( 

097 

027 

IV  . 

3.91(4 

3.((4  9 

1041 

099 

109 

(79 

129 

039 

090 

029 

1995;  1 . 

3.944  1 

3.(922 

1044 

099 

109 

694 

125 

037 

099 

029 

II  . 

3979  3 

3.710.0 

104( 

.100 

107 

695 

m 

03( 

090 

029 

19  . 

395(5 

3.77(2 

1049 

.100 

105 

690 

135 

037 

099 

029 

IV  . 

4.0017 

39135 

1049 

101 

105 

691 

135 

037 

099 

029 

199(  l  . . 

4.033  0 

3.92(9 

1054 

101 

10( 

691 

139 

039 

101 

027 

n . 

4.10(4 

3.991.0 

1055 

lU 

105 

694 

140 

039 

101 

02( 

19  . . 

4.1(99 

3.944  2 

1057 

100 

105 

696 

141 

039 

102 

026 

IV . 

42293 

3.997  1 

1059 

100 

105 

697 

141 

039 

102 

025 

1997:1  . 

4.307  1 

4.054  5 

10(2 

100 

105 

690 

142 

041 

101 

025 

4275/ 

4.117  0 

10(3 

100 

.10( 

691 

143 

040 

102 

024 

19 

4.4(19 

4199.5 

10(3 

100 

105 

699 

147 

042 

104 

023 

IV 

45132 

4.2475 

10(3 

100 

105 

695 

141 

040 

101 

022 

1999  1  .  . 

4  574  2 

42092 

10(1 

099 

105 

697 

139 

037 

102 

022 

It 

4.(199 

4.3520 

10(1 

100 

104 

699 

IX 

037 

099 

022 

19  . 

4.(999 

4.4172 

10(2 

099 

104 

699 

139 

037 

100 

022 

■  Output  it  MtasutM  by  ptu  doneitic  product  of  oontwancial  corporato  busuiuu  ■  dianod  (1992)  dollan 

'Tka  a  oqoal  to  tbo  deflator  lor  frou  domestc  product  of  ooulinancial  corpuralt  buwieu  adk  the  decimal  pourt  skdted  lue  places  to 
Ike  left 

’  loducct  busMcss  tai  and  nootai  kabddy  plus  busmcss  tiausitr  paymeats  less  subsidies 
*Wdk  wueutery  valuata«  and  caprlal  cousumptiau  adiustmeuls 
Source  Oepartmeut  o<  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Ccooomic  Analysis 
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Table  B-16 — Ptrsenaf  :m.\mftion  expenJiti/ns.  I959-9S 
[Bil'iom  ef  Mlars.  i  d«t«  at  ]taui:'ii  adiusteC  annual  fatal 


Tear  or 
qaartn 

CisraM  |ce4s 

NanflfitaMi  leai’a 

Untn 

Per«r!l 

cor- 

>«i*t4iari 

r>ar»6- 

tMr< 

To*al' 

Mdlar 

neNn 

cin 

anO 

»arlt 

furai- 

flKf 

M 

Naair- 

IM 

eoa-p- 

rrtot 

Taut' 

'oad 

CWk- 

•1 

jkna 

(OSft* 

'mi 

•it 

•i! 

Md 

CMl 

Total' 

Hc:>ialMU 

operalia* 

•  T  ? 

Madt- 

cai 

cart 

Heas- 

’I'  . 

Total' 

(Ik- 

ncNy 

•ad 

1*! 

1959  _ 

3181 

477 

119 

18  1 

las 

807 

764 

i:3 

40 

>270 

450 

13  7 

76 

105 

164 

1960  _ 

337  7 

43  3 

19  7 

180 

l3’5 

87  3 

770 

170 

31 

1360 

<82 

703 

83 

112 

176 

1961 

347  6 

4*  8 

178 

18  5 

1566 

840 

77  6 

170 

38 

1443 

517 

717 

88 

117 

18  7 

196; 

3C3  4 

<6  9 

715 

193 

1677 

46  1 

790 

126 

38 

1537 

547 

77  4 

94 

I2i 

708 

1563  _ 

383  0 

516 

34  4 

707 

1687 

883 

798 

130 

40 

1(37 

58C 

736 

99 

12  7 

776 

1964  . 

4114 

567 

760 

737 

179  7 

93  6 

374 

'36 

4! 

1761 

514 

750 

104 

13  4 

751 

1969 

444  3 

63  3 

799 

751 

1916 

100  7 

24  1 

148 

44 

1894 

654 

76  5 

109 

14  5 

780 

1966 

4819 

683 

.03 

787 

:089 

109  3 

37  4 

16  0 

47 

2049 

695 

787 

115 

15  9 

30? 

1967  _ 

5095 

If* 

•00 

300 

7171 

117  5 

39  7 

l.’l 

48 

727  0 

?4I 

307 

177 

173 

339 

i9M 

559  8 

808 

361 

376 

735.7 

177? 

43  7 

186 

47 

743  4 

79  7 

373 

130 

189 

397 

1969  _ 

604  7 

8S9 

384 

347 

753  7 

1315 

U5 

705 

46 

765.5 

858 

351 

14  0 

709 

44  7 

1970  _  ... 

648  1 

850 

355 

35  7 

277.0 

143  8 

470 

21  9 

44 

791.1 

940 

37  8 

15.? 

737 

504 

1971  . . 

7i7  5 

369 

44  5 

37  8 

785.5 

149? 

51  7 

73  7 

46 

3201 

107  7 

410 

166 

77.1 

569 

1977  . 

770  7 

1104 

51 1 

47  4 

’-330 

16:4 

564 

24  4 

51 

357  3 

117.1 

453 

184 

79J 

638 

1973  _ 

8516 

173  5 

dOI 

479 

343  1 

:;9  5 

63  5 

781 

63 

3849 

177  7 

491 

200 

31i 

?16 

1974  _ 

9317 

177  3 

49  5 

515 

3845 

7018 

660 

.391 

78 

474  4 

:34.1 

555 

735 

333 

806 

1975 

1.079  1 

133  5 

54* 

545 

4.8 

773  1 

708 

39/ 

i* 

475.0 

1470 

53/ 

285 

35  7 

93  5 

1976  _ 

1.1488 

'589 

713 

602 

74’ 4 

7(6 

430 

I'JI 

5318 

1615 

’?4 

37  5 

413 

106  7 

1977 

1.377  1 

181  1 

53  5 

61 : 

49(9 

767  4 

84  1 

46* 

11 1 

599.0 

17*5 

819 

3?6 

49  7 

173.0 

1370 _ _ 

1.4^8 

7014 

531 

74  0 

549' 

789  7 

94  3 

501 

115 

6/7  4 

701 7 

9i2 

471 

53.5 

1400 

1979  _ 

1.593  5 

7139 

935 

873 

6’4 

’7*7 

1017 

6(2 

1'4 

755.4 

726  6 

ino 

468 

591 

1580 

19M 

1.760  4 

7135 

870 

860 

6*5.5 

355  4 

1075 

867 

154 

8514 

7557 

1130 

563 

647 

1812 

1981  ..  . 

1.9413 

7K5 

958 

913 

7583 

.'87  C 

i;’7 

9.' I 

18 

957.6 

78/9 

1750 

634 

68.7 

7130 

1987 

7.076  8 

7393 

107  3 

37  5 

'*.'9 

407  5 

1705 

9*1 

145 

1.050  7 

’’.37 

1414 

77  6 

;o.9 

739  4 

1983  _ 

;.78j  4 

?'98 

176  9 

1053 

830  3 

477  3 

1305 

9*1 

:36 

'.173? 

3390 

155  9 

8C7 

7*4 

267  8 

1984 

7.497  3 

375  1 

157  5 

117  7 

8836 

446  ' 

1475 

946 

13.5 

17836 

3/0.6 

1580 

84  / 

900 

794  1 

1985  _  ... 

7./04  8 

361  1 

175; 

>763 

977j 

4656 

>571 

97  7 

136 

'115.1 

•0/1 

1803 

888 

100  0 

3718 

1986  . . 

7  697  7 

398  / 

197  4 

•40  3 

4573 

450  8 

1631 

801 

113 

'.536  8 

U77 

186  9 

8?7 

107  3 

346.1 

19ST _ _ 

3.094  5 

416  7 

1931 

1504 

IC14  0 

513  9 

1/4  4 

854 

112 

1.663  8 

475  6 

194  9 

889 

118  2 

381 1 

1988 _ 

’349  7 

4510 

707  5 

'578 

ICNl  1 

‘51: 

1859 

B?1 

114 

1.817  6 

512  9 

7(6  6 

941 

1305 

<717 

1989  _ 

3.594  8 

477  8 

7144 

173,3 

1.163  8 

588« 

1999 

566 

114 

1.9581 

54  7  4 

219  8 

988 

137  8 

4/7.1 

1990  . 

3.830  3 

476  5 

710.3 

176  C 

'..45,3 

630  5 

7C59 

'09  7 

17C 

7.117  5 

586  3 

::6.3 

987 

143  7 

537  7 

1991  .  . 

3.975  1 

455  7 

1876 

1’8S 

1  777  * 

650  0 

r  13 

1039 

113 

77473 

616  5 

’3/6 

104  9 

1453 

586  5 

1997  _..... . 

4719  8 

488  5 

706? 

:o94 

1.3711 

mb 

1066 

109 

7  40*4 

646  8 

?a? 

106  6 

1581 

646  6 

1993  _ 

4.459.7 

V30? 

775  7 

2049 

1.370  ? 

0*1 

736  5 

.076 

10  7 

’.558  4 

6778 

7688 

1158 

1707 

(956 

1994  . . 

4,7170 

5795 

7466 

776.7 

1  478  4 

714  5 

<'47  8 

104  4 

1C  5 

7  709  1 

7177 

783  / 

1166 

lS6i 

■'il.6 

1995  _ 

<953  9 

6110 

75.'  4 

2417 

1.4738 

73:8 

7S4  1 

1156 

109 

7.8697 

/504 

796  9 

119.7 

2U.1 

/767 

19H  .. 

5715.7 

64  3  7 

764  4 

7560 

1.-539  7 

7*5  0 

7(5  7 

174  5 

177 

3  033  7 

’87  4 

3145 

175.5 

777J 

*068 

■997  _ 

:.493  7 

6730 

769.5 

?:i4 

..;<';.6 

780.9 

7/80 

U65 

Hi 

3.7201 

876.8 

3’/J 

176i 

740J 

443  4 

1993:1  _ 

4.365  4 

5064 

717 « 

:?8o 

’.354  4 

6764 

731  3 

109  7 

108 

2.504  6 

662  2 

:5C.3 

1124 

16(8 

610.8 

II  ... 

4.478  1 

574  7 

774  3 

7071 

:.346J 

684  1 

/::54 

m/e 

105 

7.53:( 

5688 

764.0 

1126 

1636 

690.8 

IN  _ 

4.4886 

537  7 

778  5 

7076 

1,373  9 

590  2 

7380 

;o:'5 

109 

’.3’7.< 

6?58 

774  1 

1197 

1707 

7016 

IV  _ 

4.554  9 

553  1 

739.1 

7120 

1.38fi 

696  6 

7.16 

107.7 

10/ 

2.6131 

U*4 

776  7 

1186 

1745 

7097 

1994  1  _ 

4.616  4 

4«7 

344  1 

2167 

1,4C<4 

703  9 

744  1 

:062 

117 

:m9o 

6981 

774  8 

lit? 

1796 

7178 

II 

4.680 

7  3.4 

’43  3 

773  5 

1.41(.0 

7118 

7450 

1051 

>01 

'.6*27 

7078 

78?: 

7700 

1845 

776  5 

III  _ 

4.75Cj 

j83  3 

7454 

7797 

IffS 

718  5 

7490 

11.8 

106 

7.7778 

717  7 

786  7 

1156 

’W.3 

735  9 

IV _ 

4.8707 

599  3 

753.7 

7'5  4 

1.’j37 

7?3.7 

753/ 

114  3 

98 

7.7677 

73  7i 

2865 

117.8 

192  6 

7U4 

1995:1 

4.867  5 

598  4 

750  3 

.367 

1.459  6 

7;-6! 

751  4 

I'Sl 

101 

2  7C4  5 

7369 

788  0 

1135 

1*5.7  1  767.3 

:i . 

4.931  5 

506  0 

754  4 

25’ 9 

'.470  7 

77C4 

757  9 

1168 

11 1 

7,t547 

745? 

795  7 

1189 

200.5 

7714 

IN 

4.986.4 

•316  9 

757  9 

7433 

1.4768 

Trot 

755  3 

i;5? 

110 

>,897  7 

/54  5 

3030 

173  8 

206  2 

7(08 

IV _ 

5.0357 

677.: 

759  ! 

74/4 

1.4*75 

rj7  6 

7565 

.1*3 

113 

7.975  C 

7645 

3015 

:707 

709  9 

790i 

1996:1  _ 

5.108  7 

637  3 

764  9 

743.9 

1..V4  6 

7433 

790  1 

liSN 

176 

2.96*0 

773  2 

3086 

:?45 

213  5 1 

1  797  6 

II  _ 

5.199  C 

64  7  3 

.571 

757  ! 

l.i.7  9 

7518 

76  7  3 

1775 

170 

3.0137 

787  1 

3154 

176  7 

2199 

'  103  7 

IH  _ 

57475 

6475 

^67.8 

357.7 

1.543  6 

757  5 

76*5 

1734 

118 

3.0563 

797  1| 

3;:  9, 

12*1 

774.5 

809  / 

IV  _ 

57137 

651.1 

764  0 

760.8 

1.568’ 

76?4 

7687 

1763 

123 

3W9 

8077 

220  0 

1761 

231 1 

821J 

1997:1  _ 

5.407  4 

6689 

7713 

76(6 

1.5r.7 

775  4 

774  8 

1307 

116 

3.143  9 

8178 

318.3 

123.7 

7344 

8293 

II _ 

s.430.8 

6599 

’60 ; 

7697 

1.5*87 

7758 

775  ( 

173  7 

115 

3.190  7 

874  0 

3736 

175.4 

1  238.4 

837  7 

IN 

5.5407 

6817 

774  5 

7738 

l.lli. 

.35  3 

780* 

1757 

117 

3747  9 

835  4 

330  4 

1270 

747.7 

848  7 

IV _ 

5.353  7 

682  7 

7716 

7780 

il.(.3.r 

1 

780.7 

:?59 

10  7 

37977 

84  7  0 

33?  0 

;792 

746  3 

1  85/9 

1998  1 _ 

5.676  5 

705  1 

7770 

388.5 

'  1  •:  ,•  1 

'969 

7910 

1167 

95 

33387 

859  1 

37761 

116J 

749  5 

'  8715 

II _ 

5.773  7 

7701 

788.9 

7889 

i.(5i: 

£10 ; 

7953 

1116 

*8 

3.3984 

8719 

339  7! 

174  1 

753i 

8M7 

IN  _ 

50467 

7185 

7876 

794  1 

I.67CC 

818  7 

793  7 

i:i7 

98 

3,457.7 

8838 

343  4 

I79J 

.’53.4 

893  0 

'  IncMn  otlw  (tim  M  shcwr  separaltly 

’IncMn  anputMl  rrntal  valw  a<  Mnt(-«cx«p<ei)  ko»sir( 

Sowct  OcpartfMft  at  Cocwterca.  8iiteaa  at  tccnoaw  Aniljart 
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Table  B-17. — am/  pmomal  coHsmmftiom  txpemiinms.  1982-98 
(EMhom  ¥  dUMWI  (!992)  (WUn;  wiaitHly  data  at  susonaHy  adjusted  annual  isles) 


OvaUi  foods  Woodoiatle  foods  Stnccs 


Tear  01 
qsarter 

^erseoal 

cae- 

SOiVtM 

BptOdl- 

toirs 

Malar 

Foioi- 

taro 

aid 

kaose-  Total' 

ksU 

«*Hp- 

■eat 

Toed 

CMk- 

Cs»- 

Fool 

ad 

aad 

teal 

Talal' 

Haas- 

HaasekeM 

aperalMa 

Tiaas- 

paita- 

taa 

Medi¬ 

cal 

cara 

Total' 

des 

and 

salts 

'M 

aad 

skaes 

ket 

aM 

ad 

Tatal' 

EMc- 

tnedy 

sad 

1*4 

ISI? _ 

SMI  5 

215  S 

133  9 

913  1.0I0.( 

5(51 

1571 

910 

171 

I.72I2 

500  9 

117  0 

903 

1099 

U2  7 

1983 _ 

SlMi 

327  4 

1(05 

103.5  1.1124 

579  7 

1(7  3 

930 

179 

14090 

Sill 

1930 

MO 

1170 

459  7 

HM _ 

SMIi 

374  9 

117/ 

1155  1.1514 

5191 

1799 

959 

124 

1.1110 

5314 

1977 

934 

1214 

4724 

IMS _ 

3ii(.S 

4114 

2112 

1253  I.I7I3 

(027 

IKS 

971 

130 

1.977.3 

551 1 

TOSS 

Ml 

I40( 

4907 

IMi _ 

3.7017 

4414 

2241 

I40S  17159 

(140 

1M9 

1075 

134 

2.0414 

5(55 

2011 

951 

US  7 

5103 

1M7  _ 

3M73 

sS4  9 

21(2 

149.9  1  739  3 

(204 

2054 

1053 

130 

2.12(1 

5134 

7194 

904 

ISiO 

537  3 

IMI _ 

3.J72  7 

ass 

229  4 

1(04  17744 

(4I( 

2100 

IMS 

13  2 

22124 

(009 

279  2 

103  4 

1590 

5(13 

1M9 _ 

4M4( 

4M2 

230  3 

1709  1  3035 

(501 

2207 

1011 

12  ( 

22(23 

(14  ( 

2374 

1054 

1(04 

5754 

IMO _ 

4.1322 

493J 

2243 

173  5  1  31(1 

((29 

2179 

107  3 

117 

23213 

(77  2 

2401 

103  7 

1599 

(021 

IMl  _ 

4.I0S8 

M20 

1932 

1770  13029 

(59  ( 

2159 

1034 

104 

23410 

(157 

743  4 

1070 

1573 

(71  ( 

m? _ 

4JI9I 

4ns 

20(9 

1194  13211 

((00. 

2253 

IMS 

109 

2.4094 

(4(4 

2417 

IM( 

1511 

S4(( 

IM3 _ 

4J43i 

S23I 

2119 

2071  13510 

(753! 

234  2 

in/ 

10  7 

2.4(19 

(547 

2(15 

117: 

1(31 

(553 

1»4  _ 

4.4M0 

SiI2 

2300 

2294  1  3499 

(479 

247  1 

1094 

107 

2.5355 

(743 

270  5 

1125 

1753 

M2I 

ms _ 

4.(0S( 

SI9.I 

230.( 

2517  l.4i;( 

(195 

2(01 

1143 

112 

23n( 

(MS 

mi 

1147 

IK  4 

(750 

im _ 

4.7S2.4 

12(1 

2350 

277  S  1.4509 

(92  ( 

27(1 

11(0 

112 

2.(7(7 

7001 

2914 

1110 

7005 

(M( 

m? _ 

4.SI3S 

(U( 

239.3 

X7.7:  1.41(3 

(M3 

2n.4 

117.9 

10.3 

2.7(15 

7174 

»13 

11(0 

2123 

7017 

m3 1 _ 

S040 

2091 

2004!  1337  5 

(701 

2244 

1072 

101 

2.4453 

(SOS 

75S( 

1110 

1(03 

(53  7 

H  - 

SI93 

2114 

2050  13471 

(741 

233  4 

IMS 

103 

2.455.9 

(574 

757  7 

109  2 

1(19 

(54  3 

1#  — 

4-ISf 

S2$.9 

219J 

2109  135(4 

(779 

7359 

1094 

109 

2.4400 

(551 

7(5  2 

114  7 

1(31 

(5(4 

IV„ 

IJW 

M2i 

221.4 

2144.  13(14 

(712 

2344 

1090 

109 

2.4944 

((0.0 

2((3 

1141 

l((.S 

(5(7 

md  1 _ 

4.4M.4 

590.7 

231  ( 

2111  13714 

(443 

7431 

1092 

119 

23109 

ittt 

7(31 

ini 

1703 

(511 

N  - 

4.4727 

55VI 

2214 

22(1.  13153 

(494. 

242  7 

109  ( 

102 

2331.4 

(777 

274  1 

1151 

I73( 

Ml  1 

w _ 

4.d9U 

5117 

2273 

2327  13937 

(I7.fi 

7411 

1099 

10  7 

23414 

(770 

277  3 

III4 

17(7 

(43  7 

IV _ 

4MIJ 

UU 

232( 

7403'  1.4023 

(11.5 

254.7 

1107 

102 

2355.9 

nil 

272  4 

IMS 

ini 

(((0 

IMS  1 _ 

5757 

2774 

242(!  1.4104 

(It3l 

25(4 

1135 

104 

23704 

(949 

7771 

1094 

1171 

S(9I 

n _ 

4MSA 

513.5 

729  5 

24((  1.4159 

ntoi 

2544 

1142 

11.4 

23944 

M7a 

279  ( 

1144 

114  2 

(730 

11 _ 

4MS4 

5S9J 

232i 

254.1 ;  I.4II3 

(Ml 

2(21 

1143 

III 

24103 

(197 

TMO 

1191 

I97S 

(77  2 

IV _ 

4JS0C 

(0^4 

2320 

2(l.4|  l.425.( 

(N.0l 

2a3 

1153 

11.7 

24229 

(927 

2414 

1154 

1910 

(109 

IM«  1  _ 

4.tS2l 

SI  1.0 

2359 

2(5.0!  1.4333 

(91.1 

TttO 

114  7 

11.9 

2.S4I3 

(937 

2090 

nil 

1955 

(795 

H _ 

4.74C( 

(29.5 

237  9 

277.7  1.450.4 

(93.4! 

77(4 

11(2 

III 

24(4.4 

(90( 

297  7 

II9S 

IMI 

(I5( 

II _ 

4.7U3 

I2(.S 

2324 

2100:  1.454  7 

«1.4' 

7794 

11(0 

111 

24001 

7024 

7I9( 

11(5 

71?  1 

(17  7 

IV _ 

4.I02( 

(37.5 

2333 

2477 1  1.4(5.1 

(943 

2403 

1170 

104 

2201.7 

7007 

2944 

1172 

2053 

(935 

IMM _ 

4J$3.4 

(5(7 

2391 

29(7i  1.477  9 

(99.4 

2M4 

11(7 

94 

2222.1 

7112 

791 1 

1124 

70l( 

(941 

II _ 

4J72.7 

(53J 

7301 

3037  i.in  i 

(973: 

743  3 

1143 

104 

22434 

7131 

7971 

11(0 

210  7 

(9I( 

II _ 

4.M7E 

(79.( 

244  4 

312.7  1.4957 

TOOKi 

7919 

1144 

107 

2275.4 

7195 

ICSO 

1177 

213  7 

7042 

IV _ 

4MII 

(147 

242.7 

314.1'  1.4143 

(99.91 

2923 

114.1 

10.1 

24044 

7234 

311.1 

111.4 

2139 

7094 

IMI  1 _ 

7107 

247J 

3351'  1321.2 

TUI' 

»74 

1113 

92 

24293 

770  7 

3M3 

1105 

7179 

7149 

1 _ 

sam 

72S.4 

2501 

339.3  1.5409 

71(3 

3114 

1114 

9.7 

24fU 

732  7 

11(5 

1174 

7714 

771  ( 

II _ 

SJtlJ 

7317 

2S2( 

3520  1.5491 

7149 

3094 

121.1 

99 

2J044 

7371 

32(3 

1234 

220.5 

7233 

'  lodedts  ollMr  dean  oat  sSeioo  setiaralcly 

’lododcs  oapolod  reotal  «alae  o4  omior-occoiMd  Inusaf 
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Table  B-19- — R*al  phvatt  gnu  fixtd  imtstwient  hy  typt,  1982-98 
IBiHiam  ol  ctuincd  (1992)  Mian:  quarttfly  data  at  seaunally  adiustcd  annual  ratn] 

NMUKidtiiiiai 


9r«ciki«t  Ptodacan'  diiraM*  tqwpiMnt 


Year  01 
Qiartcf 

PtMate 

food 

onnl- 

MOlt 

Total 

■Ol- 

dM«i 

Noi- 

roi»- 

dcMiol 

bc4dii|s 

MClodaii 

lam 

mill- 

ties 

Mmw| 

apH- 

ratwi. 

sliafls. 

aid 

arts 

Tilal' 

lilimiliai  proctsMi 
aid  relalid  iqiipiiiem 

Traij- 

porta- 

tM 

aid 

telalid 

IWP- 

milt 

Rm- 

dii- 

tal 

Total' 

Total 

Compit- 

trs  aid 

pwipa- 

wal 

aiKf 

lidu- 

tnal 

IQlip- 

mit 

UK _ 

9104^ 

4(43 

2072 

1^ 

395 

322 

2(03 

54  5* 

4.7 

(7.0 

85T 

(iT 

1401 

19U _ 

(542 

45(4 

1857 

1178 

34.2 

2(7 

272  4 

U4 

71 

704 

78.5 

71.7 

1978 

UM _ 

7U4 

5354 

2122 

1378 

354 

303 

3248 

798 

118 

790 

899 

851 

22(4 

UK _ 

7993 

5(84 

227  8 

1552 

358 

270 

342  4 

880 

145 

819 

941 

884 

2295 

INi _ i 

9050 

5a5 

203  3 

1445 

3(5 

158 

3459 

941 

1(7 

848 

935 

858 

2570 

1987 _ 

799  4 

542  4 

1959 

1424 

307 

155 

34(9 

975 

210 

E02 

91 1 

K1 

2578 

19M _ 

1113 

5((0 

19(8 

1453 

300 

158 

3(92 

I0(( 

240 

857 

95.3 

871 

2525 

U89 _ , 

1320 

5888 

201.2 

1502 

30.9 

139 

3878 

11(2 

294 

881 

101.5 

789 

2432 

1990  _ 1 

1051 

5852 

203.3 

1520 

28.1 

1(1 

381.9 

11(2 

294 

83.2 

950 

81.2 

220.8 

1991 _ 

7413 

54  7  7 

l(t.( 

12(9 

32.0 

157 

3(8.2 

1178 

324 

859 

883 

817 

1934 

1992  _ 

7834 

557  9 

1(92 

1132 

345 

133 

3887 

134.2 

439 

902 

89.3 

8(2 

2258 

1993  — 

842  8 

(002 

1708 

1153 

318 

1(0 

4298 

1479 

5(1 

92.3 

9(5 

983 

2428 

1994  _ 1 

9155 

(484 

1725 

1199 

299 

158 

47(8 

1(51 

(72 

994 

1055 

1132 

2(70 

1995  _  , 

9M0 

7108 

1807 

1288 

308 

144 

5317 

2015 

100.8 

1081 

115.4 

119.4 

25(8 

I99« _ 1 

1050( 

77(( 

1897 

141.0 

27.8 

153 

5898 

2454 

1513 

1154 

120.5 

1278 

2759 

1997  _ 

1.1380 

8594 

203  2 

1505 

287 

179 

8(0.9 

2980 

2148 

12(8 

125.9 

1403 

2K( 

1993:1  _  1 

1  814  8 

5778 

1(8.0 

1113 

33.4 

15.2 

4098 

140  5i 

510 

898 

934 

919 

2370 

II  _ 

831 1 

5951 

1703 

114  4 

317 

1(2 

424  9 

1432 

53.2 

903 

942 

1015 

23(1 

IN. 

844.5 

(K3 

1717 

1171 

310 

1(4 

4307 

1525 

584 

948 

9(5 

948 

,  2422 

IV. 

8808 

(25( 

173.' 

1185 

.  31.0 

1(2 

4529 

1555 

(17 

948 

1020 

1052 

2551 

1994:1  _ 

i  8878 

(2(2 

1((.3 

1143 

30.3 

15.1 

4(08 

1581 

(22 

9(8 

1028 

1088 

2(13 

II  _ 

9132 

(412 

174  5 

1231 

298 

151 

.  4(73 

1(0.8 

(41 

978 

1038 

1100 

271.5 

IN. 

9227 

(532 

174.0 

1208 

298 

1(2 

,  4800 

l((l 

(71 

1002 

10(7 

1135 

2(94 

IV  . 

9385 

(729 

1750 

1218 

298 

1(7 

4991 

1758 

753 

IK8 

1089 

1205 

2(59 

1995:1  _ 

957  1 

(984 

179  5 

12(1 

X7 

15.7 

520  4 

1837 

804 

10(1 

1132 

1253 

259.9 

II  _ 

9578 

7102 

181  7 

129.5 

313 

13.9 

529  9 

1992 

952 

1092 

11(4 

1191 

2495 

III. 

9(58 

7117 

1815 

1293 

30.9 

142 

5318 

205.2 

1053 

1082 

11(8 

1153 

255.( 

IV. 

>  983  1 

722.3 

1798 

1304 

298 

139 

5448 

2177 

1221 

108.7 

1158 

118.0 

2(21 

I99«  1  _ 

1.0114 

7448 

1K( 

133.9 

283 

144 

5(50 

229  5 

1338 

1119 

II9.I 

1219 

2(80 

II  _ 

1.0435 

7(44 

1859 

1383 

275 

14.4 

5818 

238  0 

1428 

113  7 

122.0 

125.0 

2802 

IN  . 

1.0(71 

7901 

1899 

1418 

271 

158 

(040 

2531 

1585 

1179 

1204 

1327 

2790 

IV  . 

1.080.4 

807  0 

2008 

1502 

284 

1(7 

(08.8 

2(09 

1707 

1182 

1208 

1308 

27(3 

1997:1  _ 

l.09(.0 

8209 

2Ki 

1528 

28.1 

1(8 

(210 

2718 

1K5 

1211 

1208 

131 1 

278  4 

II  _ 

1.1270 

8482 

1993 

1478 

288 

178 

(538 

288.1 

203  9 

1237 

12(4 

140.5 

2825 

IN  . 

1.1593 

8K2 

205  2 

152.0 

291 

188 

(K.( 

3115 

229.9 

130.0 

127  7 

145.9 

2823 

IV  . 

1.1(95 

88(2 

205  7 

1495 

292 

189 

(8(4 

3207 

2429 

1315 

1288 

1438 

287  9 

1991:1  _ 

U24.9 

9319 

203.1 

1501 

292 

179 

738.8 

3534 

2K2 

13(7 

1315 

1598 

298.5 

II  _ 

1.2(41 

9(04 

201.9 

1498 

29.5 

170 

7713 

37(8 

3315 

1397 

1325 

1(79 

3091 

IN  . 

1.270  9 

9587 

2K0 

150.1 

297 

1(4 

7(9.3 

3998 

370.5 

1428 

1331 

1517 

31(5 

*  lacMts  illiei  dnn.  wd  jam  jcpiratehr 
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Tabu  3-20. — Ctumment  cenjumpliM  fx^enJiturts  anJ  grms  imvtmtni  by  type,  1939-98 
(Britons  ft  (MUrs;  qu*it»1y  dst*  it  susoniily  idi-sM  annual  ratas) 


Gowrwaect  csniwnito*  rtaeaC4w«  airi  p*u  antitiiMt 

Ftdtfil  $utt  mi  lacal 


Tearar 

qaartef 

Talal 

Tatal 

Natnaal  delatsa 

Nondatcoa 

Talal 

Caa- 

saav- 

ton 

opaiM- 

riaras 

Grass 

Talai 

Cm- 

sanp- 

IM 

aipato- 

la^s 

Glass 

Talal 

Oaa- 

saaip- 

iM 

t-pm- 

flirts 

Glass 

laaatinaal 

Strac- 

!a^ 

Eqao- 

mm 

Strac 

twas 

Eqaip- 

aiairi 

auac- 

laras 

Eaaip- 

a»al 

195S  IT 

^1127 

"  55  7 

420 

25 

^  112 

113 

9.9 

li 

02 

44* 

309 

12* 

1.1 

HM _ 

1132 

til 

549 

425 

22 

101 

.10* 

1* 

17 

3 

47* 

337 

127 

12 

mi _ 

1209 

*91 

577 

439 

2.4 

115 

11. 

90 

19 

5 

51* 

3*7 

13* 

12 

m2 _ 

131.4 

*23 

47.S 

20 

125 

142 

113 

21 

* 

55.0 

39.1 

14  5 

13 

m3 _ 

1377 

7*1 

*2.2 

49* 

1* 

11.0 

159 

124 

23 

11 

59* 

422 

1*0 

15 

19*4  _ 

1444 

794 

*13 

499 

13 

102 

III 

140 

25 

1* 

*50 

7*0 

172 

1.7 

ms _ 

IS30 

*18 

*20 

520 

II 

*9 

>3  7 

151 

2* 

18 

712 

505 

190 

1* 

I9M _ 

173* 

941 

73  4 

*12 

13 

lie 

207 

159 

2* 

20 

79  5 

5*5 

210 

20 

m? _ 

194* 

10** 

*55 

713 

12 

130 

210 

170 

22 

1* 

(tl 

*29 

230 

22 

I9M _ 

212.1 

113* 

920 

7*9 

12 

11* 

21* 

1*2 

21 

It 

3*? 

70* 

252 

23 

ms _ 

223* 

115* 

924 

(0.0 

15 

!0.9 

23  4 

2C0 

19 

15 

10*0 

79* 

25* 

2* 

1970 _ 

23(1 

1159 

aCE 

7** 

13 

10.7 

25  3 

2»5 

2.1 

13 

1202 

9i* 

25* 

2* 

1971  _ 

2499 

1171 

117 

792 

1* 

7.7 

2*3 

24* 

25 

13 

132* 

1029 

270 

29 

1972  _ 

2**9 

125! 

93.2 

*23 

1* 

9.1 

31.9 

111 

27 

13 

143* 

1134 

271 

33 

1973  _ 

2*7* 

12*2 

947 

*37 

21 

19 

335 

292 

31 

12 

1594 

12(4 

291 

3* 

1974  _ 

323  2 

1399 

1019 

901 

22 

97 

J*C 

33? 

34 

14 

1833 

1440 

34  7 

4* 

;375  _ 

3*2* 

154* 

110  9 

37.0 

23 

11* 

43* 

3*0 

41 

14 

20*1 

1(49 

3*1 

5.1 

197* _ 

3*S9 

1*27 

nil 

1013 

21 

12* 

4** 

404 

4* 

1* 

r231 

1797 

3*1 

53 

1977  _ 

41(9 

17*4 

125* 

IC9* 

24 

13* 

52* 

45  7 

SO 

19 

23*5 

19*1 

3*9 

54 

1971 _ 

194  4 

115* 

11*4 

25 

14* 

5£9 

504 

*1 

2? 

2*3  4 

2145 

42* 

*1 

1979  _ 

507  1 

2150 

1512 

1307 

25 

ItO 

*38 

552 

*3 

24 

2920 

2359 

49  0 

71 

19M _ 

S72* 

24*4 

174.2 

150S 

32 

201 

742 

*43 

7.1 

29 

324  4 

2*13 

551 

*1 

1911 _ 

*33.4 

2*«1 

2020 

1743 

32 

24.5 

*22 

717 

7.7 

2* 

3492 

2*53 

554 

*5 

1982  _ 

**4* 

3132 

230  9 

197* 

40 

294 

*23 

72? 

** 

32 

3716 

307  9 

5<2 

94 

19*3 _ 

73S7 

344  5 

256C 

2149 

i* 

354 

*94 

m 

*> 

45 

39i7 

32(7 

542 

10* 

19*4 _ 

79** 

3<2* 

2*27 

23*3 

49 

415 

99$ 

77  9 

70 

50 

4240 

350* 

*05 

12  7 

ms _ 

I7S0 

4101 

3124 

257* 

*2 

4*5 

97  7 

*49 

»3 

54 

4*49 

3*2* 

*7* 

14* 

I9(« _ 

93*S 

4352 

332  4 

272  7 

** 

529 

1029 

*97 

*0 

52 

503  3 

412  7 

743 

1*4 

19*7 _ 

992* 

455  7 

350  4 

2*7* 

77 

551 

1053 

9o; 

90 

5* 

537  2 

441  1 

7*1 

172 

19M _ 

1.032.0 

457  3 

354  0 

2979 

74 

a? 

1033 

*99 

** 

it 

574  7 

4713 

84  8 

lit 

19*9 _ 

1.0991 

4772 

3*0* 

3033 

5.4 

510 

11*7 

101$ 

*9 

79 

(179 

5072 

**7 

219 

1990  _ 

1.17*1 

503* 

373  1 

3127 

*1 

543 

1304 

1139 

10 

1* 

*72* 

5501 

9*5 

239 

1991 _ 

12259 

522* 

3*35 

325.4 

4* 

53.5 

1391 

120* 

92 

93 

703  4 

5794 

1005 

234 

1992  _ 

12*3* 

52*0 

375* 

3197 

52 

509 

1522 

1314 

103 

105 

735* 

(03* 

10*1 

240 

1993  _ 

12*34 

518  3 

3*07 

311 1 

51 

44  5 

1577 

13*2 

112 

102 

7*50 

*31* 

1C*  7 

247 

1994  _ 

1.3130 

SIC  2 

349  2 

301* 

5* 

41* 

1*10 

Ml* 

104 

90 

*02* 

*53* 

113  4 

25* 

199S _ 

1.3S*4 

509  1 

344  4 

29*2 

*3 

39  9 

1*47 

144  7 

109 

91 

*47  3 

5952 

123  1 

290 

19H  ..... 

I.40S2 

51*4 

3510 

304.1 

*7 

402 

•*74 

14** 

109 

9* 

**** 

724  7 

1309 

3l2 

1997  _ 

I.4S4* 

520  2 

34*0 

30*3 

57 

340 

1743 

154  2 

100 

100 

934  4 

75** 

1424 

332 

1993  1  _ 

1271* 

5213 

3(3* 

3124 

4* 

4*4 

157  7 

1347 

115 

115 

750  1 

*214 

104  1 

24* 

II  _ 

12*12 

517* 

3*17 

:ii5 

49 

454 

15*1 

1343 

10.9 

10* 

7*34 

*2*9 

1099 

24* 

la  . 

12*5.3 

5157 

3510 

310* 

54 

42.0 

1577 

13*4 

113 

lO.I 

7*9* 

*350 

109* 

241 

IV  . 

12955 

511* 

359  4 

309* 

53 

443 

1591 

1394 

11.1 

** 

7770 

*41 1 

111  1 

24* 

19?4:l 

1.2910 

50*9 

344  9 

299* 

54 

397 

1*20 

14?* 

103 

91 

7*4  1 

*51* 

1072 

253 

u  _ 

IJOO* 

5053 

34*5 

3007 

55 

422 

15** 

13*5 

97 

»i 

/•55 

*532 

no* 

255 

!S- 

1.332  3 

5204 

359  7 

30(7 

*1 

450 

l*C7 

1411 

99 

19 

81!  9 

5*8* 

li7* 

25* 

nr . 

U2*0 

50*3 

343* 

2973 

*1 

402 

1*4  7 

143  5 

II* 

94 

*19* 

57*0 

1179 

251 

199S:I  _ 

1.344  1 

512.3 

34*1 

2917 

*9 

40.5 

1(*2 

1443 

115 

104 

831* 

**4* 

119* 

27  4 

II  _ 

1,3571 

511.7 

34*1 

3002 

*1 

41* 

ICE 

1445 

10* 

<3 

84(2 

*935 

1240 

2** 

w . 

1.3*23 

5112 

3455 

3C1 1 

*0 

3*5 

1*57 

14*1 

II 1 

*5 

*5!  1 

(9*4 

1233 

235 

IV. 

12*14 

5012 

337  9 

292  7 

*5 

387 

1*33 

143* 

l?2 

S3 

8*02 

’042 

125* 

304 

199*  1  _ 

1.3*7* 

5171 

350  3 

3001 

*7 

4:.s 

litt 

145* 

10  5 

107 

*70  4 

712* 

1274 

305 

II  _ 

i.40*0 

5231 

355* 

305$ 

72 

42* 

1*7  4 

147  2 

II 1 

91 

**t9 

72IE 

130  4 

30.9 

jj  - 

1.40** 

5190 

3513 

3055 

*5 

393 

1*7  7 

1474 

109 

94 

a89S 

727* 

1303 

314 

nr « 

1.418* 

514* 

34*7 

3047 

*4 

35* 

1(79 

1470 

110 

9.9 

9042 

73*7 

135* 

319 

1997:1  _ 

1.439  4 

5170 

341  1 

303* 

5* 

314 

1759 

1530 

10.7 

122 

922  4 

7472 

142  7 

324 

N  ^ 

1.451  5 

522  9 

3491 

310, 

5* 

332 

173* 

1514 

100 

94 

928* 

7540 

141* 

32  9 

IN  ^ 

1.459  5 

5210 

347  1 

30*0 

57 

354 

1739 

1540 

If* 

$1 

93*5 

7*22 

142* 

334 

rv 

1.4**l 

5201 

m* 

304* 

57 

3*1 

173* 

1553 

17 

9* 

94/9 

7715 

142* 

339 

199*1 

1.4*4  9 

511* 

331* 

2933 

54 

329 

1*00 

157* 

10* 

11* 

9533 

77(7 

1420 

34* 

• - 

1.4*12 

520  7 

339* 

303  0 

49 

319 

1*09 

10*9 

104 

$.* 

9*04 

7*47 

140* 

352 

I*., 

1.4922 

5194 

343  7 

3029 

55 

354 

1757 

1551 

113 

3* 

972  9 

793  9 

1432 

35* 

Soure*  Otpanmral  at  Cammarct.  Bmaa  at  tcaaaimc  Aaalra 
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Table  B-21. — R»al  gMunmtnt  cmttttwiptitm  txpauUttiTts  and  pnss  invattnent  hy  typt,  1982-98 
(Brihtm  d  ckained  (1992)  MUn:  quwtorty  data  at  saasanaNy  adiusted  annual  ratn] 


GnnnMHnt  cansMnpInn  cincsdniKas  ana  finss  nwntinant 


rtmm 

TtW 

Ftdtral 

SMtaadlacal 

RalBaal  dtltn» 

TtW 

Can- 

saa*- 

taa 

aatnd- 

dam 

Grass 

Mwnslaital 

Talal 

Talal 

Can- 

Mna- 

tM 

eiptnd 

dam 

Gftss 

iwartwal 

TtW 

Caa- 

ta«a- 

twa 

tiatnd- 

dtm 

Grass 

Slrac- 

tvas 

mnt 

Slrvc* 

twm 

meat 

smc- 

ttfti 

Caa*- 

aanl 

IW _ 

*0.1 

421.4  >  31(0 

2020 

50 

32.0 

1133 

1023 

0( 

32 

531.4 

455.0 

(7.0 

10.7 

1113 _ 

*7J 

452.7  3340 

2133 

(.( 

37.0 

1105 

105.1 

04 

47 

5M1 

4*2 

*3 

12.1 

I1M _ 

1.011.4 

4U7;  3a.l 

*13 

(4 

417 

1151 

1023 

1.7 

53 

5550 

*71 

730 

14.2 

1*5 _ 

i.oni 

4150  374  1 

3102 

71 

ttO 

1210 

107.4 

01 

57 

504.7 

*70 

Ml 

1(4 

IW  - _ 

1.135.0 

5104  313.4 

3311 

00 

537 

1252 

1100 

14 

54 

(1(1 

5133 

051 

ISO 

1*7 _ 

1.1(51 

534.4  ;  4012 

3411 

12 

*4 

1253 

101.2 

103 

5.1 

(310 

5X5 

070 

ISO 

im _ 

1.110.9 

5240,  4050 

3453 

00 

511 

nil 

1040 

70 

(0 

(*( 

5453 

110 

xo 

1*1 _ 

U131 

5310 1  4010 

3401 

(1 

530 

lX.l 

1140 

7.4 

71 

(020 

5*3 

135 

23.0 

1*0 _ 

1.250.4 

5411'  4010 

3*1 

(.4 

*1 

1405 

1230 

0.3 

0.5 

7000 

5033 

1007 

24.7 

1*1 _ 

1250.0 

5314  *70 

3*7 

4.7 

*1 

1420 

1230 

13 

12 

710.7 

*30 

1013 

23.( 

1*7 _ 

12(30 

520.0  .  3750 

3117 

52 

*1 

1522 

131.4 

103 

105 

7X0 

(030 

1001 

24  0 

1*3 _ 

12521 

505.7  354.4 

30(0 

4.7 

430 

1512 

1211 

no 

103 

7*4 

(150 

10(1 

24  5 

1*4 _ 

12522 

4M0  33(1 

2122 

50 

317 

1410 

1X.4 

11 

11 

7(57 

(334 

1071 

X2 

1*5 _ 

12540 

4700  i  3230 

201.1 

54 

XI 

14^1 

1270 

1.1 

14 

703.1 

(*.0 

111.5 

X( 

11* _ 

12M2 

4(50 ;  311.1 

27(.( 

50 

370 

14(7 

l»l 

10 

107 

0027 

(*.( 

1141 

31 1 

1*7 _ 

1205.0 

4*0 ;  3001 

272.4 

40 

311 

IttO 

1X7 

00 

no 

027  1 

(723 

1210 

M3 

1*31  _ 

1250.1 

512.11  3512 

3000 

40 

*1 

1521 

IX.0 

11.4 

11.5 

7X0 

(lOO 

102.7 

24  5 

N  _ 

1253.1 

5070  i  3*  7 

*71 

40 

441 

151 1 

1215 

10.7 

101 

7453 

(135 

107.4 

244 

«_ 

12500 

*10;  351.1 

3350 

40 

41.3 

n'o 

1»1 

no 

102 

7411 

(175 

1070 

24  5 

I»_ 

12547 

*1.3 1  3*0 

3032 

4  7 

421 

1*4 

1X0 

100 

07 

7534 

(21.5 

1073 

24.7 

1*4:1  _ 

12411 

«72  3351 

2124 

47 

XI 

1511 

132.7 

11 

12 

7*7 

(273 

1027 

241 

H  _ 

1243J 

ai2  3351 

2115 

40 

*0 

1451 

127.1 

13 

07 

7(23 

(310 

105.5 

250 

M  _ 

12(01 

4*  4  1  347  0 

2*7 

53 

421 

1414 

IXO 

14 

1.0 

771.7 

(35.1 

1100 

X.2 

l¥_ 

12550 

ai.7|  3290 

2*2 

52 

XI 

1517 

131.1 

111 

10 

774.1 

(XO 

1090 

X.4 

1*5:1  _ 

1.2*2 

4700  :  3202 

2043 

51 

XO 

1*0 

1X0 

107 

100 

7770 

(41.0 

101.( 

27.0 

N  _ 

12511 

47(2  320.4 

204( 

52 

xo 

147  ( 

1X0 

10 

0.5 

7037 

(42.0 

1127 

X3 

M  _ 

12570 

473.1'  3231 

2031 

5.0 

35.7 

IMO 

1X1 

100 

00 

704  5 

(*.3 

1113 

X.l 

IV_ 

12440 

4*0.  313.3 

2724 

54 

354 

141  1 

1223 

12 

17 

7*0 

(470 

1123 

X.0 

11*:l_ 

12540 

4(30  i  310  7 

2750 

5( 

X.1 

144  5 

1240 

14 

111 

XI 0 

(*1 

1121 

X7 

H  _ 

127(2 

4720  325.0 

2713 

(.0 

*7 

1473 

127.5 

13 

11 

0030 

(57.9 

1151 

XO 

M  _ 

1271.1 

4(70  3110 

277.4 

53 

37  1; 

lUd 

127.0 

10 

103 

0042 

(51.1 

1140 

314 

IV_ 

12712 

451.51  313.0 

2740 

51 

33.1' 

1*1 

1X7 

10 

no 

0110 

*22 

1170 

321 

1*7:1  _ 

1277.7 

4*3  1  305.0 

2700 

47 

212 

1*7 

1X5 

1.3 

130 

0215 

*51 

172  7 

X.0 

H  _ 

12044 

4(0  4  311.7 

27(2 

44 

XI 

1*2 

1X0 

05 

100 

0243 

(Xl 

l»0 

33.1 

M  _ 

1200.1 

4*1  3102 

2723 

40 

U.3 

1*2 

1X5 

93 

100 

OX.l 

(74.7 

121.0 

MO 

nr . 

12012 

4*  5  3007 

2700 

40 

M.2 

1473 

1X0 

73 

113 

0321 

(70.5 

1115 

35.5 

11M:I  _ 

1203.0 

44(.r  2133 

2571 

43 

31.0 

1511 

1X0 

00 

14.1 

037  1 

(020 

1105 

X7 

II 

12140 

4*  lj  3003 

2*1 

30 

X.3 

1571 

1321 

0( 

117 

0*1 

*73 

117.0 

377 

M- 

12M( 

4520;  3030 

2(5.1 

43 

M2 

1*4 

1X4 

1.3 

10.7 

0473 

(110 

110.2 

XO 

Mt  — Sat  TfWt  B-2  Itt  data  far  talal  Cawatnt  caaiaavtna  aptndatrn  and  pass  mvastnent  iar  IKMI 
Snarct:  Dapartnwnt  tl  Cftrei,  Btreaa  tl  Etaaannc  Analyia 
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Table  B-22. — Invtntorie  and  final  iolts  tf  donmtic  bnsinas,  7939—98 
(BMim  tl  doMn.  nctpl  ts  noted:  jcasonaHy  adjusted) 

liNHtents'  RatMotmontann 


Qaarter 

Tttal> 

i 

Earn 

— 

Naatarn 

- 1 

1 

Fnal 

saltsal 

la  faul  sates  at 
dean  Stic  basness 

Ttlal' 

Mata- 

tactami 

mote- 

sale 

trade 

NtUd 

trade 

Otker  ; 

basi- 

atss> 

Total 

Naalam 

Fcaitk  gaarttr 

1 

i' 

1999 

_  !  130.7 

31* 

9*9 

51* 

1*2 

200 

90 

3(  5  i 

35* 

2  71 

I9U . . 

j  1344 

32* 

101* 

52* 

1** 

214 

*9 

37.7  j 

357 

2  70 

mi _ 

_ i  137* 

342 

103.4 

542 

191 

209 

92 

39.5  1 

3U 

2(2 

19(2 _ _ _ _ 

_ 1  145i 

3*2 

1090 

57* 

199 

222 

92 

41*  1 

347 

2(1 

m3 . 

147  * 

332 

1144 

59* 

212 

23* 

9* 

44.5  I 

332 

257 

I9M 

. 1  153J 

319 

1214 

*32 

227 

249 

10* 

47.4  1 

323 

2i* 

ms . . . . 

_  IMl 

3*2 

131.9 

**2 

242 

277 

117 

52.5  1 

320 

251 

19M _ 

_  1*5.5 

3** 

la* 

7*2 

277 

301 

125 

55*  1 

333 

2.(7 

19*7 . . . . 

_  1977 

3(2 

1*14 

*52 

299 

31  1 

152 

592 

334 

273 

I9U _ 

_  2132 

395 

173* 

914 

317 

344 

1(3 

*51 

32* 

2.(7 

ms 

_  232  7 

427 

1*99 

990 

35.2 

377 

1*1 

*91 

337 

275 

1970  _ 

_  240  9 

412 

1997 

102* 

390 

3*7 

193 

729 

331 

2.74 

1971  ._ 

_  259  7 

4*2 

211.5 

1035 

421 

U9 

209 

794 

327 

2t* 

1972  _ 

2*7* 

5*9 

22** 

1094 

4*0 

500 

234 

**5 

325 

259 

1973  _ 

_  343  1 

752 

2*7* 

125.1 

54* 

5*7 

292 

975 

3.52 

275 

1974  . . 

39*3 

**0 

330.3 

15*2 

*9* 

*42 

3*0 

1054 

3  7* 

313 

197S . 

_  40*3 

700 

33*4 

1*45 

*93 

*47 

39* 

11*0 

34* 

2*7 

197* _ 

4417 

**.* 

375  1 

1*1 1 

772 

732 

435 

1297 

3.40 

2*9 

1977  _ 

_  492* 

719 

4210 

202* 

M( 

*12 

504 

1450 

340 

290 

1971 _ 

5*0* 

M* 

4*4.0 

22*4 

1019 

945 

591 

1*7* 

34* 

2*9 

1979  _ 

_  *755 

113* 

5*19 

2**7 

1205 

1052 

*7  5 

IMA 

3.(2 

301 

1900  _ 

73*0 

1133 

*22* 

29*5 

13*5 

1137 

740 

204* 

359 

304 

m: . . . . 

_  7*19 

1037 

*7*2 

31*1 

1514 

1239 

*49 

2211 

353 

30* 

m2 _ 

_  7*72 

1092 

*5*0 

299  5 

1503 

1235 

*4* 

232* 

3.29 

2*3 

1983  _ 

7M.7 

105* 

**1.1 

302* 

1541 

13*0 

**4 

255  4 

30* 

2*7 

19*4 _ 

_  **0.0 

10*5 

7515 

333  4 

1*90 

1572 

91* 

27*  7  ( 

311 

2  72 

19*5 _ 

*750 

1059 

7*91 

3252 

173.4 

1719 

9*4 

297  7  ' 

294 

25* 

19M . 

_  M25 

943 

7**2 

314* 

177  2 

17i* 

995 

315.7 

273 

243 

14*7 

_  927  4 

979 

*295 

332  9 

190* 

1995 

10*4 

3331  : 

27* 

2  49 

I9U _ 

992* 

1020 

*90* 

35** 

20*5 

213* 

109* 

3*2* 

274 

2  4* 

19*9 _ 

_  1.044* 

103* 

941.0 

3*21 

2114 

232  7 

107* 

3*4.9  1 

271 

2  44 

1990  „  _ 

1.0*24 

10*2 

974  1 

399  7 

2324 

237  1 

104* 

403.4 

2** 

2  41 

1991  _ _ _ 

_  1.05*1 

972 

9*10 

3*34 

2355 

2401 

102  0  i 

413  1  " 

25* 

233 

1992 

_  1.077.9 

1049 

973  1 

3755 

2452 

2494 

103  0  1 

4419 

244 

220 

1993:1  _ 

_ :  1.099.5 

110.1 

9*93 

37*4 

247* 

2*04 

102*  : 

443  5  li 

24* 

2.23 

II . . 

_  1.102  1 

105* 

99*5 

3*19 

2a4 

2*22 

103  9  . 

449  *  II 

245 

2J2 

Ill 

_ i  1.104  9 

1013 

1.0037 

3*35 

2519 

2(32 

1050: 

454  1  'I 

243 

2J1 

IV _ 

_  1.114* 

1015 

1.013  4 

3*40 

254  5 

2*72 

107  (  { 

4*3* : 

240 

219 

1994:1  _ 

_ 1.1322 

10** 

1.025* 

3**9 

2559 

2709 

1100  ; 

4*7  *  i 

242 

219 

II 

_ 1.1500 

100.3 

1.049  7 

39*4 

2*25 

2792 

111  *  i 

474.5  : 

242 

221 

III _ 

_ .  1.1**9 

999 

1.0*90 

403  9 

2**2 

2*42 

112*  ' 

4*22  : 

242 

222 

IV  __ 

_  1.200* 

104  1 

1.09*5 

4133 

2775 

2907 

ir  0 : 

4*92  i 

245 

224 

1995:1  . . 

_  U355 

1044 

1.131 1 

42*9 

2*73 

29*2 

11*7  : 

494  *  ' 

250 

229 

II 

_ U47  7 

991 

I.IM* 

4324 

292* 

3042 

1192 

500  0  : 

250 

230 

III 

_ ‘  12512 

954 

1.155* 

4350 

29** 

305* 

11** 

507  9  , 

24* 

22* 

IV 

_  12*1 9 

9*3 

1.1*3* 

434* 

29*9 

X7* 

1221 

5141 

245 

22* 

199*1  - . . 

1.2*** 

9*4 

1.1**2 

43*3 

3009 

304  9 

1241 

522  1  : 

2  43 

224 

II 

_ 1  1.2*02 

1070 

1.1732 

4370 

3024 

309  4 

124  4 

53U 

241 

221 

III _ 

_  1292  7 

1092 

1.1*35 

4414 

300  5 

315* 

12*0 

535  0 

2  42 

221 

IV _ 

_ >  1.299* 

1044 

1.1952 

447.1 

3015 

31*7 

129  *  ; 

5452 ;; 

23* 

219 

1997:1 _ 

_  1.309* 

10*4 

1.2014 

449  3 

30*7 

31*2 

1290  : 

553  0 

237 

217 

II 

_ 1  1.3233 

1092 

12141 

454  1 

3119 

31*2 

I31 9  : 

559 1  : 

237 

217 

III _ 

_  1.339.9 

1105 

1.229  4 

45** 

317* 

31*1 

134*  ^ 

5*97 

235 

21* 

IV _ 

_ !  I.3«* 

1091 

12392 

4*20 

3210 

3214 

1350 

574  * 

235 

21* 

199*:  1  _ _ 

_  1.3*3* 

no* 

1.252* 

4**1 

324* 

3253 

13(  *  ' 

5*2  3 

2  34 

215 

II 

_  1  1.3**  5 

10*9 

1257* 

4*91 

32*0 

323* 

13*9 

590  * 

231 

213 

IN _ 

-  12*9 1 

1039 

1.2*52 

471  1 

3320 

3230 

1391 

59(0 

2M 

212 

■Intitorus  at  nd  tl  qtarttr  Onarttr-tt-qiiafltr  chat|t  calctMtd  htm  tkis  tabk  is  n<  tkt  cvncM-Otllar  ckatfe  m  btsmtss  invtii- 
torits  (C8I)  ctnotattl  at  GOP.  Tke  faraur  is  tka  difitrtaet  betneen  t«o  maatanr  stocks,  eack  yakicd  at  tkt*  res^iw  end-tl-durtet 
aticts  Tkt  laittf  is  tka  ckaoic  ■  tka  piqrtical  Mtama  at  Mvaatorits  valted  at  avtraic  pncts  at  tke  ovatter.  It  adddio*.  ckaoies  calcalated 
nan  tkis  taMa  ait  at  qaartai^  rates,  nkareas  C8I  is  staled  at  attnal  rales. 

’Intiiltrns  at  canstructiat  estaMiskneiits  art  iadaded  m  "atker"  aaafarm  wwataries 

■Quarterly  Itlalt  at  aitatMy  ratM  Fnal  sales  at  danestK  basness  totals  Inal  sales  at  donestc  pradact  less  fioss  grtdud  at  koase- 
koldt  tad  Mtfilidiaiis  and  at  leatral  foatrameat  tad  iacladts  a  snad  aanaat  at  fnal  sales  by  farms 

Nate.— Tke  ndasiry  dtssifcatia*  af  natatarus  is  a*  aa  eslabliskneat  basis  Estanates  far  atafarm  ndastries  otkei  tkaa  maaafacturiat 
and  trade  for  ISM  and  earher  periods  art  based  a*  tkt  1972  Standard  ladastrial  Ctassdicatma  (SIC)  Maatlactarinf  estanates  lar  1911  and 
earlier  wiadi  and  trade  estiaittet  far  19M  tad  tarker  periods  are  based  at  tke  1972  SIC.  later  estanates  lor  these  ndastries  are  based  aa 
the  1917  SIC  Tke  resalni  discaatmailits  art  sanN. 

Saarct:  Departmeat  af  Ctnmerct.  Btreaa  af  Ecanaaac  Analysis 
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TabU:  B-23- — R*^  inventories  and  ftnai  sales  of  domestic  business,  1959-98 
(Brflim  of  ciioimd  (1992)  dotlon.  octpl  as  notad:  seasonalhr  adjustad) 


Oaarlcr 

Imeataries' 

ratal 
sales  ef 
doamstic 
basi¬ 
aess' 

Ratia  of  tatmatones 
te  fatal  sales  of 
doaiestc  basiaess 

Total' 

Farm 

Noafarm 

Tatal' 

Maaa- 

tactarmi 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

Other 

Tatal 

Noafarm 

Foartk  qaarler 

19S9 

4008 

891 

303( 

ia2 

5(5 

594 

378 

1443 

278 

210 

19(0 

411J 

907 

3124 

1508 

579 

(38 

383 

1470 

2.80 

2.13 

19(1  . . . 

4199 

929 

3188 

1551 

593 

(23 

401 

1535 

274 

208 

19(2  ._  _ 

439  4 

944 

39(7 

1(52 

(19 

((7 

401 

1(08 

2  73 

209 

19(3  . . . . 

457i 

95.7 

3531 

1715 

((3 

703 

422 

1(9  5 

2.70 

2.08 

I9U  . 

472  7 

920 

372.1 

1104 

70  3 

742 

450 

1714 

2(5 

209 

19(9 _ 

503  0 

94.4 

4009 

1928 

74  7 

817 

484 

1942 

2.59 

20( 

19(( 

545  4 

93.1 

4450 

2178 

848 

88.5 

498 

199  4 

2.73 

233 

19(7 _ 

5775 

95( 

4745 

234  4 

910 

884 

5(9 

20(4 

280 

230 

I9(( _ 

i04J 

992 

4975 

2450 

941 

958 

581 

2178 

277 

238 

19(9 

(3IJ 

992 

5248 

25(0 

1008 

1023 

'14 

2217 

285 

237 

1970 

(3(7 

9(8 

593  0 

25(0 

1080 

1024 

(28 

2240 

284 

238 

1971 _ 

(590 

1008 

5511 

253  1 

1138 

11(1 

(49 

234  4 

281 

2.35 

1972  . . 

(837 

101 1 

57(5 

2598 

1190 

124  9 

(99 

252  7 

2.71 

238 

1973  . 

7215 

102.5 

(15C 

277  7 

1224 

1348 

774 

2(11 

27( 

238 

1974  _ 

7U8 

978 

(4(8 

29(8 

1330 

1329 

808 

2548 

2.93 

2.54 

1975  . .  . 

734.( 

1039 

(289 

2897 

1275 

12(3 

815 

2(58 

2.77 

237 

197(  .. 

7(44 

1025 

((04 

303  4 

1359 

13(0 

817 

277  5 

275 

238 

1977  . . 

8032 

1099 

(921 

3118 

148.5 

1437 

871 

2917 

2  75 

237 

1978  _ 

84(( 

1118 

733.( 

3258 

1588 

1531 

932 

3119 

271 

235 

1979 

8(99 

1157 

7528 

3385 

l((3 

1531 

915 

3193 

272 

238 

1980  _ _ _ 

859  7 

in: 

7519 

338  9 

1713 

lao 

887 

3199 

2(9 

235 

1981  . 

8928 

1182 

774  1 

343  5 

17(0 

1572 

94.4 

3189 

2.80 

2.43 

1982  _ 

8772 

1255 

7519 

329  5 

174.1 

1533 

917 

3192 

275 

235 

1983  _ 

8715 

108( 

7(34 

329: 

1735 

1((2 

924 

338  2 

2.58 

23( 

1984  . 

94(8 

1150 

832.4 

358  4 

1898 

18(4 

9(7 

355  7 

2.(8 

234 

1985  _ 

9/70 

1218 

8558 

353  9 

1948 

2013 

1051 

370  8 

2(3 

231 

198(  _ _ _ 

9881 

1202 

8(82 

349  7 

201.9 

2044 

1118 

:843 

257 

23( 

1987  . . 

1.014  5 

1115 

9025 

354  8 

2085 

2239 

1151 

3938 

258 

229 

1988  _ 

1.02(2 

989 

9272 

3(4.3 

2178 

2313 

113  7 

4117 

249 

235 

1989  _ 

I.0M.5 

989 

9(0.7 

3835 

2233 

2450 

1089 

420  7 

252 

238 

1990  . 

1.0(99 

1014 

9(84 

3901 

2313 

2435 

1034 

4218 

2.54 

230 

1991  .  . 

l.0((9 

997 

9(72 

384  0 

23(9 

243.3 

1030 

4192 

255 

231 

1932 

1.0739 

1047 

9(92 

374  8 

244  7 

2472 

102  ( 

4381 

245 

231 

1993:1  _ 

1.082.0 

1027 

9792 

37(1 

24(0 

25(5 

1008 

4358 

2.48 

225 

II  . 

1.08(1 

101.1 

9851 

378  4 

247.1 

258.0 

1015 

439  4 

2.47 

234 

Ill 

1.090.0 

980 

992  0 

3804 

249  7 

2598 

1023 

442  0 

2.47 

234 

IV 

1.09(0 

974 

9987 

3809 

250.2 

2(30 

1048 

448  2 

245 

233 

1994  1 

1.109.3 

1008 

1.008  ( 

384  7 

2512 

2((2 

10(5 

449  7 

247 

234 

II 

1.1282 

105.0 

1.0235 

387  3 

2558 

272  7 

1079 

453  9 

2.49 

235 

IH 

1.1407 

107.9 

1.033  1 

389( 

2594 

2758 

1083 

4582 

2.49 

225 

IV _ 

1.15(( 

1091 

1.047  7 

392  0 

2(57 

279  9 

1101 

4(19 

250 

227 

1995:1  _ 

1.170.1 

10(7 

1.0(34 

3959 

2707 

284  9 

1118 

4(48 

2.52 

229 

II 

1.175.5 

102.( 

1.072  ( 

3989 

273.7 

2889 

1110 

4878 

251 

239 

III 

1.1792 

989 

1.0802 

4019 

2772 

289  ( 

1114 

473  0 

2.49 

228 

IV _ 

1.1842 

981 

1.0854 

4032 

2787 

2903 

1132 

47(9 

2  a 

228 

199(:l _ 

1.1878 

992 

1.0880 

4073 

2800 

2873 

1134 

4819 

2  a 

2.2( 

11 

1.1949 

1021 

1.0918 

4078 

280  7 

2904 

1138 

488  4 

245 

234 

IH 

1.20(2 

1044 

1.1015 

411.4 

2803 

2953 

114  4 

489( 

2  a 

225 

IV 

12149 

1052 

1.1087 

4152 

2828 

29(1 

1145 

49(9 

2M 

223 

199M . 

1.228  3 

1051 

1.1227 

4202 

288.( 

29(0 

1180 

500.8 

245 

234 

II 

1.2a.l 

10(8 

1.140.7 

42(8 

2958 

2975 

1208 

5043 

247 

238 

III _ 

1.2(08 

108( 

1.1517 

4308 

2998 

2987 

1224 

5123 

2.a 

225 

IV _ 

1.2775 

109( 

1.1(74 

4352 

3049 

3029 

1244 

5155 

2.a 

22( 

1998  1 _ 

1.3009 

1109 

1.188.9 

U28 

3118 

3073 

1273 

5218 

249 

238 

II 

1.3099 

1131 

1.19(4 

448  7 

313.5 

3043 

1299 

528  4 

2  a 

23( 

IH _ 

1.3238 

1159 

1208.1 

453  5 

3209 

3029 

1309 

532  2 

249 

2  27 

>  Imantories  al  nd  of  qitartcr  Qaadcf-ta^urtar  ckaaies  calculaltd  (rsai  tkis  laMe  afi  at  paartirtir  rales,  akeftas  Ike  ckaap  ia  kasi- 
atss  Nwaatades  caMpsMiit  s(  GOP  s  stated  at  aaaaal  rales. 

'  Imcataries  el  oeastmctioa  estaMokmefits  are  lackMled  m  "otker "  aoafarai  rmenteries. 

tQMrterly  totals  at  aioetMr  rates  Faial  sales  of  denestc  basiaess  eoaals  laul  sales  of  dooKstK  predict  less  poss  prorlact  of  koose- 
kolds  and  wstiluliais  aril  of  tOMtal  leseraiaeat  aaO  aclides  a  saial  aneeat  of  fatal  sales  bp  farras 

Note  — Tke  Mdistry  dassifcataa  of  n«ealoi*s  a  oa  aa  estabkskaKat  basis  Estiaiatis  far  aoalarai  indastias  atker  tkaa  rnaaifactirinc 
aad  trade  lor  I9tt  and  earlier  periods  are  based  oa  the  1972  Slaadard  ladistrisl  ClassifKataa  (SIC).  MaaelactiirHii  estiiaales  ler  1981  and 
earlier  Miods  aad  trade  estimates  for  I9ii  aad  earker  periods  are  based  ea  tke  1972  SIC.  later  estimates  lor  these  mdostries  are  based  oa 
tke  1987  SIC  The  resnRmj  disooatiasilies  are  saiak 

See  Surter  el  Corrtol  Snaoss.  Table  S 13.  lor  detadod  mformataa  oa  calcutataa  of  tke  chaiaed  (1992)  dollar  lasentory  senes. 

Scarce:  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureaa  of  Ecoaoaac  Analysis 
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Tabu  B-24.- 

—Ftnign  transactions  in 

the  nationa 

/  income  and  product  accounts.  1959-96 

IBillom  of  dollars;  quarterly  data  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates] 

«icai«ti  tna  rtit  tit  aarK 

fayMi  li  rtd  al  M  aarti  || 

Ciivn  l«ii  aa4 

laaarts  U  eaias  aU 

Traatfai 

r«r« 

uraoti 

T 

iMtar 

•• 

Mnacai 

rntms 

) 

*ai 

Talal' 

TtW 

G«as' 

Un- 

TaW 

Talal 

Cats' 

San¬ 

aa’ 

¥  ‘ 

tadir 

Tatai 

fim 

aanan 

<aaO 

Ttan 

mm 

maO 

ftm 

IM*- 

■aaa 

lamCi 

Otll- 

I»S _ 

25.0 

204 

145 

47 

4J 

250 

222 

152 

70 

15 

24 

04 

18 

01 

-12 

IMO _ 

302 

253 

205 

48 

302 

228 

157 

74 

18 

24 

5 

18 

1 

32 

mi _ 

314 

240 

208 

51 

54' 

314 

227 

151 

74 

18 

27 

5 

21 

1 

45 

m2 

335 

27  4 

21 7 

57 

41 

335 

250 

148 

81 

18 

28 

5 

71 

.1 

1 

38 

m3 _ 

341 

284 

233 

41 

44 

341 

241 

177 

84 

71 

28 

4 

21 

5.0 

IM4  _ 

410 

334 

24  7 

48 

74 

410 

281 

184 

87 

24 

30 

7 

21 

2 

75 

ms _ 

435 

354 

278 

74 

81 

43  5 

315 

222 

83 

27 

30 

8 

71 

2 

42 

mt _ 

472' 

30.7 

82 

IJ 

47  2 

371 

242 

10  7 

31 

32 

8 

22 

2 

38 

m? _ 

502 

414 

32  2 

82 

8.8. 

502 

388 

278 

177 

34 

34 

10 

21 

2 

35 

■Ml _ 

554 

453 

353 

100 

lOJ 

554 

444 

338 

124 

4  1 

32 

10 

1.8 

J 

17 

ms _ 

4U 

48  3 

383 

110 

11.8 

412 

505 

348 

137 

58 

32 

11 

18 

3 

18 

IS70 _ 

708 

570 

445 

12  4 

13.0 

708 

558 

408 

148 

44 

34 

12 

20 

4 

4.8 

IS71  _ 

74  2 

583 

454 

138 

141 

74  7 

422 

444 

158 

44 

41 

12 

24 

4 

1.3 

1S72 _ 

834 

442 

518 

14  4 

144 

834 

742 

548 

173 

77 

43 

12 

25 

5 

-28 

IS73 _ 

1154 

818 

73  8 

178 

238 

1154 

812 

718 

183 

II  1 

44 

1.4 

25 

7 

8.7 

1S74 _ 

1524 

124  3 

1010 

233 

303 

1524 

127  5 

104  5 

778 

14  4 

54 

12 

37 

10 

51 

1S75 _ 

144  4 

1343 

1084 

247 

28i 

IM4 

1227 

880 

23  7 

14  8 

54 

12 

35 

7 

214 

lS7t _ 

181  7 

1488 

1178 

31 1 

328 

181 7 

151 1 

174  4 

745 

15  7 

40 

12 

37 

11 

89 

1S77  _ 

m4 

1588 

123  7 

351 

378 

1844 

182  4 

1574 

288 

177 

40 

12 

34 

14 

-80 

IS7» _ 

2335 

1841 

1454 

407 

174 

233  5 

2122 

1774 

348 

252 

44 

12 

38 

14 

-104 

1S7S  _ 

3003 

228  7 

IMO 

44  7 

704 

3002 

252.7 

2128 

388 

375 

75 

14 

4  1 

20 

2.4 

IStO _ 

341 S 

278  8 

225  8 

532 

818 

3418 

283  8 

2U4 

453 

1£5 

80 

14 

50 

24 

125 

mi  _ 

3SS5 

302  8 

238  1 

43  7 

554 

388  5 

3178 

247  8 

488 

a01 

134 

52 

50 

32 

74 

m2 _ 

3785 

282  4 

2150 

47  4 

548 

378  5 

3032 

750  5 

574 

t58 

147 

42 

70 

34 

-41 

m3 _ 

374  4 

2770 

207  3 

48  7 

574 

374  4 

328  4 

272  7 

540 

454 

177 

45 

78 

34 

-373 

ISM  _ 

4218 

303  1 

2254 

775 

1187 

4718 

4051 

3343 

488 

■7  4 

204 

74 

87 

35 

-915 

1S«5 _ 

411 1 

303  0 

222  2 

808 

IGi  1 

411 1 

4172 

343  3 

738 

B7  7 

231 

78 

122 

31 

-1148 

ISM _ 

427  1 

320  7 

224  0 

847 

1045 

427  1 

452  2 

370  0 

872 

83.4 

24J 

81 

178 

33 

-142  8 

m7 . 

ai8 

345  7 

257  5 

108  7 

114.0 

Ml  8 

5078 

414  8 

831 

1071 

232 

87 

112 

33 

-154  4 

ISU  _ 

MIS 

447  2 

3258 

1714 

141.7 

5818 

5532 

452  1 

101.1 

1317 

251 

81 

114 

44 

-1181 

ms _ 

»78J 

508  3 

371 7 

137  4 

1480 

4782 

588  7 

4M5 

1052 

154  8 

241 

84 

114 

51 

-924 

ISSO _ 

734  8 

557  3 

388  5 

1588 

1775 

7348 

428  4 

5010 

1704 

154  4 

284 

88 

133 

52 

-784 

ISSl  _ 

757  S 

4018 

424  4 

1754 

1542 

7578 

4222 

500  7 

1214 

1405 

-121 

104 

-278 

54 

73 

1SS2 _ 

7773 

438  4 

448  7 

180  7 

1378 

7773 

4480 

544  8 

1241 

1748 

320 

84 

144 

58 

-505 

1SS3  _ 

808  4 

458  4 

458  7 

188  8 

1508 

808  4 

7182 

5828 

1745 

1371 

344 

133 

173 

40 

-784 

1SS4  _ 

887  7 

7212 

508  4 

711  4 

1745 

887  7 

8121 

4748 

1353 

1483 

373 

142 

14  4 

48 

-1200 

ISSS _ 

10444 

8184 

583  8 

7354 

22Si 

1C114 

8032 

757  4 

145  7 

20  7  4 

342 

15  7 

114 

71 

-1004 

ISSt _ 

1  108  3 

8738 

4183 

255  5 

2355 

1 1083 

845  0 

8080 

1540 

773  1 

404 

148 

142 

73 

-1182 

1SS7  _ 

17308 

8454 

488  3 

277  1 

245  5 

1  2101 

1.0588 

8883 

1704 

273  5 

385 

188 

127 

80 

-1408 

1SS3:I  __ 

782  7 

447  1 

4512 

1858 

1454 

782  7 

483  7 

570  8 

1778 

1771 

311 

13.1 

124 

55 

-542 

II  __ 

8100 

4412 

442  2 

188  0 

las 

8100 

7187 

583  2 

1754 

1377 

334 

131 

148 

57 

-749 

III  _ 

8000 

444  8 

447  8 

1888 

153i 

800  0 

718  8 

5828 

1741 

K308 

350 

134 

155 

42 

•448 

IV  _ 

8350 

478  4 

477  7 

201 7 

1554 

8350 

744  0 

414  4 

131.4 

142  7 

4(4 

137 

242 

47 

-1004 

1SS4:I 

838  4 

4785 

475  7 

202  8 

141) 

838  4 

7551 

4224 

1378 

144  2 

318 

140 

112 

47 

-914 

II  — 

8783 

7101 

488  2 

2108 

1483 

878  3 

787  8 

4438 

134  1 
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I9Si.  rtpaas  aad  aittrataas  at  equipaKat  aicrt  rcclassitad  froai  leads  to  streicts 
Saarc*.  OepartaKal  el  CoaHaerct.  Bartaa  el  Ecaaeaac  Aaalysis 
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Table  B-23. — Rtal  exports  anJ  iwtports  of  goods  and  services  and  receipts  and  payments  ^  factor 

income,  1982-98 

|B*wm  It  dumed  (1992)  doHan^  quailcftr  data  at  saatonaHy  adjusted  annual  rates) 
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*I  ABLE  B-26. — RtLition  J.,matk  proJua.  fnai  nstkiul  prokul,  mt  njlional  pndtict.  amJ 
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5801 

321 

-22  7 

249 

5.173  3  ; 

ti _ 

1  7.3048 

2241 

21171  7.3137 

8031 

iM2  1X3,1.509  7 

5791 

333 

-430 

233, 

S.X53  1 

!V  _ 

1  7.3111 

2311 

2101 :  7.4IM 

8227 

171 4  145  7  1.5903 

X58 

X4 

-432 

252 

1.0398  j 

IS  1 _ 

‘  7.4153 

2217 

21001  7515.0 

1181 

172  2  1X4  1.1X4 

593  9 

M7 

-»3 

24  0 

1.1191  1 

II _ 

7.1212 

2213 

2157  1  7.5433 

1X4 

1X2  1477  1.1119 

599  7 

337 

-201 

228 

1.2X1 

1 _ 

■  7.703  4 

234  7 

221.S  7.7081 

1X5 

ISIS  1X0  1.1X1 

1038 

X9 

-493 

XO 

1.3C31 

V  _ 

7818  4 

2482 

2378  78210 

IU4 

197  a  1497  1.982 1 

1283 

342 

-Mi 

212 

1.3739 

15 _ 

7.3150 

253  1 

2158  7.152.4 

8X.I 

705  8  150  3  7.0X  3 

6177 

345 

-431 

213 

1.5C9.0  1 

H  _ 

i  8.013.4 

2U3 

XI 4 1  8.0123 

1115 

714  9  1511  7.1X8 

6250 

35  0 

-47  7 

210 

l.iW3 

m _ 

1  8.1708 

274  3 

283.0  :  8.112.0 

8770 

7252  1518  7.2851 

5320 

Ml 

-151 

220 

1.7C48  ' 

IV _ 

1  8754  5 

2113 

2851!  8.2M1 

8871 

734  7  152  9,7.3473 

5343 

351 

-17  3 

23  4 

1.717  9 

IS  n _ 

!  8.384  2 

2203 

2SS.l|  8  3614 

(Ml 

741  1  153  4  7.474.9 

X1.9 

351 

-541 

2331 

1.8750 

II _ 

1  8.4401 

2701 

2513  8.»:i8 

9023 

7X  5  153  7  7.519 1 

64  7  7 

XO 

-857 

23  9 

i.9453 

•1  __ 

8.5371 

2150 

^2.2Jj  8;!0.9^  9123 

X7  3  155  0.7.5X5 

fM3 

X3 

-1020 

241 

7.032J 
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Table  B-27. — F^'otitn  of  natimal  iitcomt  atJ ptr  -  W  1959-98 
°imm¥  inrs:  q  lirrty  datf  3l  susonil  y  atfjul  ■  mnu*  iin) 


Itu. 

111- ji 

Tejf «  quarter 

Nstcrai 

Carpi' rit 
pre'ilt 

■I..' 

wartr^ 
nata);  <• 
atJ 

afO>i 

ctav  ''p 

tb<i 

aHp.r- 

■ai'-. 

Ncl 

Caa(nt><i 

tmi' 

iar 

tacai 

iMarar.c* 

Nap 

accraal 

las 

distanc- 

aMats 

Nrwi  al 
■kfrrl 
iaerne 

Pirxnal 

ittikai 

Grvwii- 

rrart 

tnrjlir 

parcaxlt 

to 

pet  SOS 

Bnicau 

Iraajttr 

paymerts 

la 

parMTS 

Ficcf  1 

1555 

i!3.5 

920 

104 

Itl 

CO 

75  7 

25.7 

13  !  .<  1 

1560  ... 

4796 

91.4 

114 

715 

0 

.'•>0 

’3.4 

27.5 

i3 

4!.  S 

IMI 

444J 

924 

131 

22  9 

0 

26.5 

140 

310 

14 

4./  1 

156? 

479  0 

604 

14  6 

254 

0 

29.3 

190 

336 

10 

4f’  ) 

1513 _ 

506J 

654 

li  1 

215 

0 

324 

161 

345 

LLl 

-^C  3 

1564 

5441 

734 

18.2 

:<i 

0 

841 

180 

36.0 

18 

;U5 

156', 

59:o 

84.1 

21.1 

31 « 

0 

<0  3 

X? 

35.1 

20 

1566  -  _ 

646  5 

890 

243 

406 

0 

440 

20.5 

43.6 

21 

tC**  / 

I56r 

6695 

874 

281 

45  5 

0 

<9.5 

.\’.l 

520 

20 

ti  7 

1566  .. 

747J 

944 

3C.4 

5C  1 

0 

546 

240 

60.6 

25 

71*5 

1565  - 

609  4 

900 

33  6 

57  8 

0 

tot 

,91 

670 

28 

V  1 

157C _ 

640.6 

71.7 

4C0 

62  9 

0 

6"  2 

<■10 

810 

34 

2?'  1 

1571 . . 

906  6 

'20 

49  4 

19  6 

6 

797 

230 

970 

3.0 

<  2 

157/  . 

1.CC9J 

1C6.7 

•93 

2?  9 

0 

2'0 

250 

IGt4 

34 

«  1 

1573  . . . 

1.13?  3 

120.1 

964 

97  5 

-1 

54  1 

37.7 

124.1 

30 

1  iC  5 

1574  . 

1.2145 

iC94 

710 

111  7 

-5 

1174 

25.6 

147.4 

40 

l..'U5 

1575 . .  . 

1J09.5 

1284 

XO 

12i  1 

1 

1730 

rsi 

185.7  : 

1.11*0 

1576  _ 

1.4994 

1540 

951 

137  7 

1 

134  6 

.■5.0 

2020 

55 

!**•  4 

1571  . .  __ 

1.636.0 

'644 

iro7 

U  4 

1 

199  7 

■90 

’170 

1  1  I 

1574 

lJe2J 

I.OjO 

i.-oo 

177  1 

3 

It  5 

<40 

'340 

64 

15 

1579  . 

2.078.5 

;’.3.i 

1903 

2r-2 

-2 

27' 4 

•00 

-620 

75 

t  '  1 

1550  . . 

2.2UO 

1884 

191.5 

r5  3 

0 

27«7 

970 

312.6 

(8 

I'O'O 

1511 

2.5014 

207  0 

234  5 

261  6 

1 

337  2 

670 

.95.7 

!0  2 

2  87  5 

1517 . 

2406  J 

1824 

2940 

226  6 

0 

3790 

>30 

.560 

lit 

2.*',  1 

1553  . 

2.793.3 

2354 

2750 

365 

-4 

43.1.2 

710 

;26.6 

12  4 

2  '9-  4 

15tl 

3.1644 

290.1 

311.5 

3499 

2 

47;.3 

'5.4 

>30.5 

15.1 

3  4 

1515 . . —  - 

3.383  4 

.•040 

3374 

•■.'•3.1 

375  9 

-2 

*7.9  4 

;5.4 

160.7 

170 

3  Ml  9 

1966  . . . 

3490.3 

2930 

4t'3 

0 

‘i'O 

840 

91:0 

2P7 

151'  . 

34:70 

.•314 

3/2  2 

477  1 

0 

0 

=00 

•■22.5 

3C3 

_ 

4.1 '5  J 

367.1 

>960 

4(.  1 

0 

9  VS 

C40 

.960 

W4 

4  5 

1565  . 

44-<7J 

.9iJ.O 

*56.6 

4*.  2 

0 

C.'<5 

:.6J 

X4.9 

21 1 

4.9  4 

1550  _ 

4.69?1 

297.1 

467.3 

512  5 

I 

7X4 

i:4.5 

366.5 

213 

4. -S'  2 

1551  .  ... 

4.761.6 

4114 

•ao 

54  ;  5 

-1 

69-‘2 

■7.7 

•451 

300 

I5<r 

4.9904 

428.0 

4143 

57:  4 

-150 

6-’ 2 

1170 

<35.7 

32  5 

1593  . 

54660 

4920 

402.5 

55'  3 

44 

6910 

!17.1 

<1850 

221 

5*"'0 

1594 

5490.7 

5704 

4124 

6:>.  5 

13.3 

t-Ji.l 

110 

ms 

33? 

1595 

5.923  7 

6 '24 

4206 

65' 9 

134 

7,15 

■'20 

mi 

254 

6  1 

1595  _ 

64500 

7904 

4186 

628  3 

53 

7'.!  4 

;:80 

i.xio 

264 

6  2 

1597 . 

6.64C.5 

tl.'O 

o:o 

727  3 

37 

7<73 

2  OJ 

1  183.3 

27  2 

(  /  0 

1593  1 

5.1990 

4934 

4114 

562  3 

701 

6603 

MOO 

3749 

221 

iX  1 

II 

5436.5 

4784 

4j4  6 

55'  3 

-1 

693  7 

I44.I 

886  0 

330 

<  4.U  1 

III _ 

54817 

4?.’0 

3980 

598  7 

-.1 

64  M 

;<5j 

8950 

230 

K  ^  7 

IV _ 

5488.7 

9414 

395.4 

6C>  1 

-522 

tn 

;940 

•iOl.1 

222 

5v'3 

1594:1 

5.4234 

9120 

3374 

619  2 

524 

6<I4 

;M1 

9170 

73  1 

f  *3 

II 

54963 

962.0 

4090 

672  2 

3 

654  4 

1460 

9260 

236 

f  T-J  1 

IH 

54361 

99ai 

419.6 

632  4 

3 

6/4  1 

1740 

9340 

34.0 

5.iCI 

IV 

5.747J 

617.7 

430.7 

6412 

3 

700.4 

1630 

9454 

344 

59!-2 

1595  1 

50I6I 

6294 

4260 

690  5 

134 

702.3 

1650 

971.1 

251 

5.97  5 

II 

5onj 

693.5 

4704 

6591 

134 

7015 

186.7 

5850 

257 

6037  3 

IH _ 

5.9694 

638.6 

4194 

66/  1 

13  4 

7021 

<910 

996.9 

261 

6  09  5 

'V 

6.0390 

7070 

420.2 

6f'  7 

13  4 

7172 

.■C7.5 

1.006.7 

74  3 

618  0 

1596:1  _ 

6.119.6 

735:5 

4154 

677.4 

93 

7135 

?34.4 

1.020.4 

243 

6?2  3 

II 

64260 

74X3 

4157 

6212 

93 

7190 

3430 

1.039.1 

363 

6  •'  0 

IH  . 

64030 

799.4 

4181 

69.  3 

93 

72:5 

255.4 

1.X5.6 

265 

6t  7 

IV 

64  73.5 

7620 

417.5 

7t’.  1 

50 

7240 

7950 

1053.1 

367 

C.V  8 

1597:1  _ 

6.9090 

7944 

430.4 

7140 

37 

7401 

259.7 

1.0730 

269 

1.66  7 

H  . . . 

6.6045 

819.5 

4310 

722  1 

37 

745  7 

295.5 

1079.7 

271 

6.74  6 

in 

6.704  0 

8400 

4333 

730  8 

37 

7505 

360.4 

1.006.7 

273 

6.8:  9 

IV 

6.7670 

?20O 

4324 

740  0 

37 

7530 

2610 

1.053.1 

275 

6  VS 

1596:1 

60750 

8254 

4400 

759  0 

40 

7570 

261.6 

i.ino 

270 

70019 

H 

6.9494 

82X6 

447  1 

762  5 

40 

7630 

2621 

1.117.7 

201 

70*1 4 

III 

7.0324 

8270 

454.0 

77)  6  1  4  0 

769  2 

2410 1  1.124.6 

28  Ij  ;  1 
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Table  B-28. — Satnnal  income  by  type  ^  income,  7959-98 
(Brihoiif  ol  MUn:  quaite'^  d«t*  at  ieaMna%  adiusted  annual  rates] 


Ceaptetalae  el  taqlovcet 

Preqralars'  ncaaa  nth  eweetoiTi  ealutioi 
and  capHal  caesnadlitn  adinstnenls 

Tear  or 
quarter 

Hafts  and  salwas 

talicHs 

luaed 

Telal 

Neetare: 

Hal  anal 
lactine' 

Telal 

Telal 

Cm- 

tie- 

neal 

Olbe. 

Total 

ptoytr 

Ct«- 

tribi* 
tmi  Ht 

mu0- 

awt 

Other 

labH 

Telal 

Prtgh 

ctirs* 

*• 

COMC^  t 

1 

Total 

Pieqn- 

tlers' 

cen«> 

H5» _ 

413.9 

?(l? 

?59  0 

4(0 

?I3( 

?I4 

109 

104 

519 

109 

114 

X9 

407 

19(0 

4?9< 

7%7 

?7?0 

497 

mi 

?30 

l?( 

Hi 

519 

115 

173 

X5 

394 

19(1  .......  1 

4440 

3054 

?(05 

5?4 

mt 

?5I 

133 

IIJ 

X4 

171 

17  9 

473 

414 

m? 

479  0 

3?7  4 

?993 

5(3 

?430 

?0I 

151 

130 

X5 

171 

179 

U4 

439 

IM3 

50(J 

345  5 

314  0 

(00 

?540 

307 

1(7 

140 

571 

in 

17  7 

454 

457 

19(4 

544  1 

3710 

337  ) 

(49 

?7?9 

33? 

175 

157 

404 

lOJ 

IK 

494 

497 

ms _ 1 

59?  0 

3990 

X37 

(99 

?5j0 

XI 

103 

170 

4‘1 

130 

13  9 

571 

519 

I9(( 

(tt9 

4430 

4003 

703 

3?I9 

4?  7 

??( 

199 

(94 

141 

150 

553 

554 

19(7 

itii 

4755 

4?(9 

0(4 

34?  5 

4(4 

?49 

717 

710 

177 

13  7 

5(7 

X.3 

19(1 

Ul3 

S?4  7 

4719 

M4 

3753 

5?( 

?7( 

757 

753 

174 

134 

475 

(30 

19(9 _ 

005  4 

5/07 

5103 

1055 

4I?7 

(00 

315 

?(.5 

ni 

144 

154 

X( 

(50 

1970  - 

040( 

(101 

5515 

117.1 

434  3 

(44 

34  1 

3?S 

40? 

144 

141 

454 

MO 

1971  _ _ 

900  4 

((01 

504  5 

1?4  7 

4570 

754 

»9 

X7 

M5 

154 

1(9 

71  1 

770 

197? . 

1.0053 

7?(( 

(M7 

137  9 

5009 

001 

451 

43.0 

X3 

19  5 

717 

744 

793 

1973  .  .. 

1.13?  3 

0131 

700  4 

ia7 

5400 

1044 

55  3 

497 

ll((  , 

1  374 

X5 

M7 

(59 

1974  . 

17149 

S9?4 

77?? 

1(04 

(110 

l?03 

(37 

545 

115  7 

75.4, 

M4 

n4 

934 

1975  -  - 

1.3059 

9513 

014  7 

17(1 

(X( 

IX( 

704 

459 

1714 

74.1  1 

775 

977 

M7 

197(. 

1.459  4 

1.0(15 

099  4 

100  7 

7100 

l(?0 

0?? 

797 

m( ' 

'  1(4 

774 

1150 

11(3 

1977  _ 

1.(300 

1.10?  9 

994C 

70?  4 

7914 

1009 

XI 

X7 

147  4 

175 

714 

IM9 

1310 

1971 

104?  3 

1.330  5 

l.l?ll 

?:9( 

Ml? 

?I7.4 

1073 

1101 

1(95 

777  1 

;  770 

1474 

IU7 

1979  _ 1 

?.07(5 

’.503  3 

1755  7 

?X9 

1019  9 

?47.5 

173? 

174  3 

l»0 

75  31 

1  311 

IM7 

IU9 

19M 

?744  5 

1.(539 

17774 

?(l? 

I.II44 

?7(3 

1X4 

1390 

174  ( 

17.7  ' 

194 

1X4 

1(57 

1901  . 

?.5014 

IO?7( 

1.5174 

?05( 

173?  0 

310? 

1571 

1530 

1(7  ( 

719 

X7 

1457 

IM7 

190? 

?.(00( 

l.9?74 

1.5939 

307  3 

170(7 

333  7 

KOJ 

1454 

1794 

145 

73  4 

1(51 

1X7 

1903 

?.793  3 

?.044? 

1.(04  0 

3?45 

17(0.3 

3594 

l(?7 

1777 

1919 

41 

174 

1(74 

1777 

1904  _ 

3.1(44 

?757.0 

10553 

347  0 

1.507  5 

401.7 

?l?4 

1M9 

7X7 

737 

314 

775  5 

1M7 

1905  .. 

3703  4 

?.4?S.7 

1.9957 

373  5 

!.(??  1 

4300 

?X9 

X3I 

?((( 

734 

315 

7450 

7105 

190(  _ 

37503 

?47?4 

?.ll(5 

394  4 

l.7?00 

4559 

?M9 

7140 

7X5 

747 

371 

7553 

7159 

1907  _ 

30130 

?.7S7  7 

?77?7 

4?31 

17495 

M50 

749  7 

7354 

3051 

315 

X.7 

7734 

7X7 

1900  _ 

4.1453 

?.973  9 

?.453( 

4504 

?j0037 

5?03 

7404 

7517 

3353 

77  5 

XI 

X74 

7770 

1909 _ 

i  4J973 

3.151  4 

?.590l 

4794 

?.ll(7 

553  5 

700  4 

773  1 

357  4 

X3| 

1  43.9 

3711 

7X4 

1990  _ 

4.(5?! 

375?  0 

?.757  5 

517? 

?7403 

595? 

7X4 

3004 

374  0 

X.4I 

1  43.3 

3X( 

3177 

1991  ....... 

'  4.7(1  ( 

.  3.457  9  { 

i  ?0?74 

54(0 

?7(I5 

(304 

ytii 

377  7 

37(5 

M3 

377 

M7  7 

3750 

199?  ....... 

.  4.9904 

'  3.444.9 

?.970( 

547  0 

?.40?9 

(74  3 

3730 

%I3 

4734 

37! 

457 

3X7 

3UI 

1993  _ 

574(0 

3014  91 

!  3.0940 

544  3 

?509  7 

7?oa 

335  7 

3051 

4504 

374 

404 

4144 

M77 

1994  . 

1  5.590  7 

4.0I?0 

3.?54  0 

(0?? 

?.S51 0 

7500 

3530 

4050 

471  ( 

X9 

U4 

4X7 

4150 

1995  ....... 

5.9?3  7 

47009 

3.4419 

(??7 

?7I9? 

7(70 

X53 

40<4 

4X1 

774 

303 

X54 

M7.7 

1994  _ 

1  (75(0 

4.403  0 

3.440  4 

(409 

?.999  5 

7(04 

XI  7 

X7.0 

577  7 

X9 

447 

4X4 

4(14 

1997  _ 

1  (.(4(5 

4.407  ? 

3093  4 

(44? 

37?9  4 

793  7 

400  7 

»?9 

551? 

:  35  5 

430 

5154 

4453 

1993  1  _ 

!  5.1590 

3.749  7 

3.0455 

501  1 

?.4(4  5 

7034 

3X0 

3730 

4403 

M7 

37  7 

4104 

343  5 

It  _ 

'  57X9 

3.7K3 

3.0793 

5015 

?.497  7 

7170 

3X7 

'  3073 

457? 

X3 

U7 

41(0 

3X0 

IH  . 

5701  7 

3037  ( 

3.III0 

504  3 

?.S?47 

mt 

337  1 

3095 

44(7 

754 

334 

470  ( 

3X4 

IV  . 

;  57007 

3074  ? 

3.1404 

5004 

?55?0 

7350 

340  9 

3X9 

4X4 

XO 

XO 

4745 

403  4 

1994  1  _ 

i  S.4?3? 

3.937  4 

3.1907 

5X0 

?.5MJ 

744  7 

X7I 

3995 

4(39 

444 

X3 

4175 

4MI 

II  _ 

5.55(7 

3.9000 

373?7 

4013 

?43I0 

7554 

357  0 

403  7 

474  7 

X( 

X7 

4359 

4109 

IH  . 

5.(XI 

4.0?0  7 

37477 

(035 

?.(437 

7(15 

3X4 

40(9 

4714 

337 

41  1 

i  4X  4 

41(4 

IV  . 

1  5.747  7 

4.093  9 

37?S9 

(000 

?.7I7( 

7(01 

3503 

4094 

47(1 

Ml 

370 

U7  0 

4743 

1995  1  _. 

1  5.0I(  1 

4.150  3 

3.MI( 

(I7J 

?.7(4  3 

7400 

XI7 

407  1 

474  4 

774 

307 

4X7 

4X9 

H  _ 

50737 

4.103  4 

3.41(0 

(?17 

?.795( 

7M7 

3(3? 

403( 

4474 

704 

M3 

4(70 

4399 

HI  . 

5.M53 

47300 

3.44?  7 

(?4  5 

?.(X? 

7(77 

X7  0 

4003 

4X4 

191 

770 

470  7 

U7I 

IV  . 

(.0390 

4771  ( 

3.50(5 

S?7  0 

?.(7(  7 

7(51 

X95 

X5( 

5015 

77  4 

X3 

474  1 

U90 

1994  1  _ 

,  (.1194 

47035 

3O4?0 

434  4 

?.M7( 

7(15 

3735 

X7  9 

51(1 

X( 

47  7 

ai3 

4554 

H  _ 

1  (7?(0 

4.30?  4 

3.(157 

439  1 

?.97S0 

7(7? 

379  4 

X7  5 

57(0 

410 

U4 

a7o 

4405 

IH  . 

(7034 

4.444  4 

3.(734 

44?7 

3.0300 

770.9 

3X5 

3X4 

533  5 

437 

510 

4903 

447  5 

IV  _ 

■  47739 

47C59 

3.730  9 

447? 

3.003  7 

7750 

309  0 

3X0 

533  1 

X/ 

M4 

4X4 

4X1 

199M  _ 

(.509  0 

4.50(3 

300?? 

457  0 

3.1457 

i'04  1 

3X5 

3497 

540  5 

X4 

Ml 

504  1 

474  4 

H  _ 

(.(045 

4.(49? 
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Ml  4 

3.197  ( 

7M0 

3X4 

XI 5 

X99 

37  4 

454 

,  5171 

ai5 

IH  . 

(.704  0 

4.7155 

3.919  3 

444  7 

3.?5?( 

7M? 

407  7 

X3( 

554  5 

X3 

43  4 

570? 

4X4 

IV  . 

(7(79 

4.7900 

3.993  4 

(714 

3.3??7 

0044 

407  4 

397  0 

55(0 
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X( 

5744 

4955 

1990  1  _ 

:  (0750 

4O(?0 

4.0(59 
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3.30(4 
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414  1 

4074 
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X7 
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507  9 

H  _ 
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XO 
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IH  . 
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57(1 
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;  323 
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Table  B-28. — Satimai  iitnmt  by  typt  tf  htcomt,  1959-98 — Continued 
(Ulwns  of  doltan:  quatttrtir  Ma  at  stasona%  a4|ustsd  annual  ratas] 


Rnrtal  mctm  ¥  ptnans  Carparati  priWs  aM  vilaaliM  aid  caudal  cansMvIw  adiHtnunlt 

■d*  capdal  cms«m*uImi - - - - 

adiMtnent  Erafds  adk  iwatT  talHlM  admtnnt  and  adkod 

- -  capdal  cnnnaplat  adi«tna«( 
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la 
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nt 
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adjait- 
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l)S 

-20 
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2)7 
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-OJ 

-OJ 
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514 

510 

51 1 

227 
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134 
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-J 

5 
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1)2 
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-2.0 
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5U 
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282 

140 
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3 

1.2 
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-20 
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5f.4 

5f4 

240 

324 

15.0 

17  4 

0 

41 
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IM3 . 

207 

22t 

-1) 

tt3 

tl2 

517 
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34) 

151 

188 

J 

51 
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-2.0 
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580 
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400 

ISO 
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-5 

58 

182 

1545  _ 

2M 

23) 

-2J 

841 

77t 

788 

MS 

47) 

702 

278 

-1.2 

55 

211 

ItU . . _ 

22  S 

24.) 

-2S 

8)8 

830 

851 

337 

514 

20) 

305 

-21 

5) 

24  3 

m? . . 

23f 

2t.3 

-27 

174 

80.3 

818 

327 

4)2 

221 

271 

-15 

71 

281 

l«U 

227 

2S.) 

-32 

S4J 

8t) 

)05 

3)4 

512 

24  5 

255 

-37 

7.3 

304 

23  4 

273 

-3.) 

)0) 

832 

8)0 

3)7 

4)4 

257 

24  1 

-5.) 

78 

335 

H70 . 

23t 

271 

-42 
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718 
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344 

440 

23  7 

203 

-55 

•  J 

400 

H71 _ 

24t 

2).S 

-4) 

)20 

855 

)01 

37.7 

52  4 

23  7 

285 

-45 

5.5 

454 

1J72 . 

243 

30.1 

-to 

lOt.7 

)7) 

1045 

41) 

52  5 

258 

35) 

-55 

88 

4)3 

1>73 

2SI 

32  a 

-70 

1201 

110) 

IM) 

4)3 

815 

281 

535 

-200 

82 

555 

H74 _ 

2S7 

344 

-tt 

10)2 

1034 

1428 

518 

)10 

304 

505 

-3)5 

58 

718 

H7S . . . 

24  7 

34) 

-102 

128.2 

12)4 

1404 

50) 

8)5 

301 

5)4 

-110 

-1.3 

800 

H7* _ 

243 

3S7 

-IIS 

154) 

158) 

1738 

t42 

10)5 

35) 

73  7 

-14) 

-40 

851 

H77 

22t 

3t4 

-13 1 

1843 

18t8 

2035 

730 

1304 

4.8 

8)5 

-155 

-25 

1007 

1S7I _ 

24S 

41.3 

-Its 

20)0 

2131 

238.1 

835 

154  5 

40 

10(5 

-250 

-4.1 

1205 

1J7« _ 

2t) 

4t) 

-200 

2131 

2202 

2518 

88.0 

1738 

525 

1213 

-415 

-71 

1502 

mu 

33) 

S7S 

-23 1 

1883 

1)83 

2414 

848 

1555 

5)3 

)73 

-430 

-101 

1)1) 

mi _ 

44S 

70.) 

-2tS 

2070 

204  1 

22)8 

81  1 

lat 

5)5 

7)1 

-257 

30 

234  5 

m? . . . 

4fS 

7S0 

-21 S 

1823 

itta 

175.7 

531 

1135 

K7 

4) 

-)) 

15.5 

2549 

m3 _ 

<tl 

7S.1 

-28.) 

2352 

2037 

2128 

777 

1355 

744 

512 

-)1 

315 

275) 

I9M _ 

SOI 

7)4 

-2)4 

2)01 

238.5 

244.2 

)4.0 

1501 

7)3 

70) 

-5.5 

515 

3185 

ms . 

ai 

7)J 

-312 

304.0 

230.5 

22).) 

)t.5 

1334 

83.) 

4)5 

5 

735 

337  7 

mt . 

415 

730 

-31. S 

2)38 

234.0 

2225 

IOt.5 

1151 

)14 

247 

11.4 

5)8 

3531 

m7 

441 

77.) 

-33.1 

333  2 

272) 

2)35 

1271 

155.5 

KO 

70S 

-20.7 

50.2 

372  2 

I9U 

SSI 

)01 

-3S0 

382  1 

325  0 

3543 

137.0 

2173 

III  1 

1053 

-2)3 

57.1 

3)8) 

ms 

SI7 

)14 

-3)7 

3800 

3308 

3481 

141.3 

2058 

1344 

724 

-175 

4)3 

455  5 

mo 

tio 

Ml 

-381 

3)71 

3582 

3717 

1405 

2312 

143) 

873 

-135 

38.) 

457  3 

mi _ 

t7.) 

107S 

-3)t 

4113 

3787 

3747 

1334 

2408 

147.2 

)3t 

40 

331 

4ao 

m2 . 

7)4 

127  S 

-ai 

428.0 

3)8) 

4054 

1430 

2534 

147) 

1155 

-75 

2)1 

414  3 

m3 

I0S7 

las 

-42.8 

4)2.8 

45i) 

U54 

1557 

3007 

1575 

1425 

-85 

350 

4025 

IW4 . 

1244 

1720 

-47.t 

570.5 

51)1 

5351 

1855 

3a5 

1824 

155.1 

-151 

514 

412  3 

ms . . 

133  7 

isia 

-ao 

t724 

fl3.0 

5355 

2110 

4245 

205  3 

21)3 

-225 

5)4 

4205 

mt . . . 

IS0.2 

1)84 

-481 

7504 

t7)0 

580  2 

2251 

454  1 

251) 

1)2.3 

-12 

714 

41)5 

m7 

ISN2 

208t 

-504 

817) 

7417 

7344 

24f  1 

4883 

275  1 

2132 

5) 

75.5 

432  0 

imi _ 

))7 

1448 

-451 

45)2 

41)7 

431  7 

14)2 

282  5 

1507 

131.8 

-125 

400 

4112 

II _ 

lost 

I4t( 

-410 

478.2 

4444 

451.5 

1554 

2)5.1 

154.5 

1415 

-171 

338 

4045 

IN  _ 

lOtl 

14)4 

-U3 

4)2.8 

45)8 

45)5 

1517 

2)84 

15)8 

1385 

2 

330 

3)8) 

nr _ 

ins 

1S33 

-41) 

5412 

504  1 

508) 

184) 

3240 

1554 

1585 

-48 

371 

3)54 

IW4  1  . 

1127 

1712 

-S84 

5120 

4708 

4751 

1530 

312.1 

1707 

141) 

-43 

412 

3)7.2 

II _ 

12t.O 

lt)0 

-430 

St20 

5107 

525  3 

1828 

342.5 

1781 

1544 

-15.1 

518 

4055 

IN  _ 

130.1 

174  0 

-43.) 

5)0.1 

535  0 

55t.2 

1)45 

3515 

1850 

1755 

-21.2 

55.1 

4155 

IV _ 

121) 

173.) 

-4S0 

tl77 

StOJ 

583) 

2052 

377  7 

1)53 

1824 

-235 

574 

4307 

IMM . 

I3I.I 

177.S 

-4t4 

52)3 

572 1 

510.5 

202) 

4075 

1)71 

2105 

-37) 

55.7 

425  9 

u _ 

1333 

laoo 

-4t7 

t53) 

5)5.5 

52)4 

2075 

421) 

mo 

2228 

-33) 

583 

420  2 

IN  _ 

131) 

178) 

-471 

i)8t 

t37  4 

5508 

21)1 

431.5 

204  4 

227.2 

-134 

512 

4112 

IV - 

13<7 

1)07 

-51) 

7078 

t4i5 

5518 

214.3 

437  5 

220  7 

2158 

-53 

5IJ 

4202 

mti _ 

14S.0 

1)2  2 

-473 

735) 

tt7  0 

5t)) 

223.) 

4450 

2475 

1)84 

-2) 

58) 

41)2 

II _ 

14(4 

DtO 

-475 

748.3 

t77l 

5834 

228  5 

454  8 

257  1 

1)75 

-tJ 

712 

41)7 

IN  _ 

1S21 

2008 

-ttt 

7554 

5830 

581) 

2277 

454  7 

25)1 

185.1 

12 

723 

4181 

IV _ 

ISS.3 

2044 

-4)1 

7f2.0 

5887 

585  7 

224.2 

4515 

273  5 

187) 

3.0 

73.3 

4175 

m7:i _ 

IS7.S 

20t) 

-4)4 

7)4J 

7205 

712.4 

238.8 

4735 

274  1 

ms 

81 

738 

4304 

H _ 

ISIO 

208.0 

-500 

815.5 

740  1 

72)8 

241) 

478 

274  7 

2132 

103 

755 

4318 

IN  _ 

ist.t 

20)4 

-508 

840) 

753  7 

758) 

254  2 

504  7 

275  1 

22)5 

48 

772 

4333 

IV  _ 

iss.i 

2102 

-514 

8208 

740  7 

73t4 

24)7 

47.1 

275  4 

210.5 

43 

801 

4324 

m«:i . 

isa.3 

20)S 

-Sli 

82)2 

7443 

71)1 

23).) 

47)2 

2773 

2018 

253 

84) 

4405 

II - 

ItlO 

2122 

-51 J 

820.f 

7313 

7235 

2415 

41.8 

278  1 

2037 

78 

8)4 

447  1 

'V — 

Ljm 

21S7 

-520 

8270 

732  1 

720.5 

2432 

4773 

27)0 

DSJ 

11.7 

)48 

4540 

'Wdkonl  capdal  cttutiMm  adinstaaal 

’Ndkoid  lawnlan  oalnalmi  and  capdal  cnnsnapliaa  adinshatiitj 
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Table  B-29.— tf  pmmud  iwnm.  1959-98 

IMiom  fl  MUa  QuartHtif  Mi  at  nntntH  WjuiM  annuai  rats) 


Wait  mt  tal»T  linbanitmtt*  ^»arMr>  acaa 

- - Mlt  ■■Mary 

InvalB  ■daatTM  ■■hMtva  aad 


YaN  N 

daartn 

farsaaal 

Tatal 

Talal 

!!Si£i5 

Ootr*- 

alaia 

■das- 

tnas 

Scrm 

trtti 

CanNa- 

■atd 

Olkn 

lakN 

■cat* 

caaM 

caasaaalt 

adtastaaals 

Fnb 

Naatana 

Talal 

Maaa- 

lactanai 

mi _ 

394  4 

2X( 

2137 

1X9 

X9 

XI 

»( 

XO 

105 

109 

X9 

IKO _ 

4125 

272J 

2237 

1134 

xo 

X4 

417 

492 

117 

115 

X5 

mi _ 

430  0 

2(05 

2X0 

1140 

X9 

(94 

M4 

X4 

110 

121 

42  3 

m?- 

4570 

2X7 

2430 

1227 

K( 

737 

474 

X7 

130 

121 

44  4 

1X3 

4(00 

3147 

2547 

1274 

1X7 

740 

X7 

XO 

140 

11.9 
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1X4  .  ... 

5145 

337  7 

272  9 

1X0 

1077 

(20 

X9 

U9 

157 

100 

490 

1X5 .  .... 

55(7 

3(37 

293( 

IX  ( 

1157 

(79 

594 

499 

170 

130 

521 

ixt 

(057 

4007 

3219 

1(17 

12(7 

K1 

X7 

7(7 

199 

141 

557 

1X7 . 

(507 

42(9 

M25 

1(90 

1X7 

1014 

720 

X4 

217 

127 

X7 

IXI . 

714  5 

4719 

3757 

IMl 

1X0 

1100 

n4 

X( 

257 

120 

(25 

1X9 _ 

779  3 

51(7 

4127 

2004 

157  7 

1217 

»( 

1X5 

2(5 

144 

(44 

1970  . 

(371 

X15 

4X7 

203  7 

1X4 

1317 

K4 

1171 

325 

|4( 

(54 

1971 

900  2 

5(39 

4574 

2X1 

1U5 

1X4 

1079 

1245 

X7 

154 

711 

1977 

90(0 

(X7 

5012 

22(7 

1754 

1537 

1197 

1374 

XO 

195 

7(0 

1973 

1.1075 

70(7 

5(00 

2X9 

1K( 

1707 

1339 

1X7 

492 

324 

(42 

1974  . . . 

17159 

772( 

(117 

27(5 

2110 

1X0 

1X4 

1X9 

X.5 

250 

KO 

1975  _ 

1719.0 

(14( 

(X7 

277  1 

2114 

1X1 

1X4 

1740 

(5.9 

241 

97.7 

197( 

1.4X4 

(X5 

710  ( 

3X7 

2X0 

2195 

1(14 

1X4 

797 

1(4 

1150 

1977  . 

l.(l(l 

993  9 

791  ( 

3X1 

2X7 

242  7 

2020 

2027 

Ml 

175 

1X9 

1971 

1J259 

1.1207 

K17 

3927 

3X1 

274  9 

233  7 

2194 

1101 

227 

147  4 

1979  _ 

2.055  ( 

1.2X9 

101(7 

X25 

3357 

3X5 

2(70 

237  1 

1247 

257 

1597 

19(0 

27930 

17777 

1.11(4 

4725 

3X4 

33(7 

3077 

2417 

1390 

127 

1X4 

1X1 

2.5a5 

15177 

17320 

514  9 

3X0 

3X5 

3X( 

2X4 

1X0 

219 

1(57 

1X2  . . 

2.724  1 

15939 

17X7 

5151 

3X7 

3X9 

3X7 

3073 

1(54 

145 

1(51 

1X3  . . - 

2.(94  4 

l.((53 

17(07 

52(2 

XI 7 

4X7 

4244 

3250 

1777 

41 

1(70 

19(4 . 

37114 

17X1 

15075 

5X7 

M59 

4457 

4754 

3474 

1X9 

237 

2255 

1X5 _ 

3.4409 

1.9X9 

17221 

(207 

4X9 

47(5 

525  0 

3730 

203  1 

234 

2450 

19«t...  __ 

3.(X( 

2.11(5 

1.720  0 

(377 

XI 7 

5014 

XI 0 

3X4 

21(0 

242 

2557 

1X7 _ 

3J77( 

27727 

17495 

((04 

4977 

535  4 

4X7 

423  1 

235  4 

315 

2734 

1911  . . 

4.17(9 

2.4X7 

20037 

7070 

5301 

5757 

720  9 

4X4 

2517 

275 

X70 

1X9 _ 

4.4X4 

2.5X1 

2.11(7 

732  4 

5X1 

4X( 

7795 

479  4 

273  1 

X7 

321 1 

1990  _ 

4.7X7 

2.7575 

27407 

7547 

X17 

434  1 

(521 

5177 

3X( 

354 

3X4 

IKl 

4.9i5( 

27277 

27(15 

7X7 

5425 

4X4 

(K4 

5X1 

3227 

297 

347  2 

1X2 . 

57X7 

2.9K4 

2.41(7 

7(5  7 

5135 

4(07 

972  4 

X70 

3517 

371 

3X7 

1X3 . 

5.U10 

3.0(97 

25053 

7(12 

592  9 

(X4 

1024  7 

5(43 

3(51 

324 

41(4 

1994  _ 

5.7579 

37407 

2.(X5 

(244 

420  0 

7414 

1.072  7 

(022 

4050 

X9 

434  7 

1X5.  .. 

(.0721 

3.42(5 

27057 

((39 

X7  9 

7(29 

1.1X9 

(227 

XI 4 

224 

X54 

I9K 

(.4257 

3.U1 1 

2.9X2 

9X0 

(74  4 

(233 

1757.9 

4X9 

X7  0 

X9 

4X0 

1X7 _ 

(.7(4  0 

37X7 

3725  7 

9750 

719  5 

(79( 

17700 

4X2 

392  9 

355 

5150 

1X31 _ 

5.332  1 

2.975  4 

27X4 

749  7 

5X7 

4775 

K77 

XI 1 

3730 

297 

4104 

II 

5.4((1 

3.0797 

2.4977 

779  9 

5920 

(97.7 

1.0207 

XI  5 

3(27 

X7 

414.0 

III _ 

57057 

3.111.1 

25247 

7X5 

X77 

7X7 

10340 

5(43 

3(95 

254 

4204 

IV _ 

5.(207 

3.1X7 

27042 

(X7 

(14  9 

71(2 

10774 

5X4 

394  9 

XO 

42(5 

1994:1 

5.5(37 

3.1X7 

25427 

797  1 

(X7 

7150 

10294 

5X0 

399  5 

X4 

4175 

II 

5.733  1 

37320 

2.7X7 

(205 

(1(4 

737.9 

10727 

XI  3 

4037 

XO 

4359 

IN 

5J04.1 

37((.9 

2.7(34 

n29 

(2(9 

7X0 

10(25 

(035 

4049 

M7 

4X4 

IV _ 

5.9117 

37257 

2.7175 

M77 

U71 

7(34 

1.1X7 

(XO 

4090 

291 

U7  0 

1X5:1 

5.979  5 

37tt7 

2.7M9 

(53J 

X2  4 

770.1 

1.1270 

(177 

X71 

220 

455.7 

II _ 

(.0307 

3.4035 

2.7(27 

(5(1 

(XO 

77(7 

1.145.9 

X12 

X34 

204 

X20 

IN 

(.n35 

3.M94 

27247 

(Ul 

450  4 

7(47 

1.1X5 

(245 

4007 

191 

4707 

IV _ 

(.1(50 

3.493  2 

27(53 

(75  7 

(54  4 

7X7 

1.1947 

(270 

3954 

274 

474  1 

19X  1 

(7(47 

3.X27 

27X7 

((05 

(544 

(037 

1714.4 

(344 

X79 

340 

X17 

II 

(7900 

3.(057 

2.9((7 

9042 

(727 

(171 

17454 

(391 

X75 

410 

XTO 

IN 

(.47(7 

3.(747 

30215 

9194 

((21 

(29( 

17724 

X27 

3X4 

437 

4X3 

IV _ 

(.X9( 

3.7217 

3.074  4 

9319 

(X4 

M2.9 

1799.5 

X77 

3X0 

X.7 

4X4 

1X7:1 

(.(((7 

3.7X5 

3.1415 

K17 

7024 

(5(1 

17317 

(570 

3X7 

X4 

5041 

n 

(.743  ( 

s7X5 

3.1939 

K54 

7120 

(707 

17X7 

K14 

3915 

37  ( 

5121 

lU 

(7209 

3.915  5 

3749 

379  4 

7227 

(X3 

17X7 

4X7 

393  ( 

X7 

5207 

IV _ 

(.904  9 

3.9X9 

371(4 

1.003  7 

7417 

9X.5 

1.4107 

(714 

397  0 

31.4 

52(( 

I9N:I 

7.0039 

4.K19 

37(24 

1.0190 

7504 

91(9 

1.4X5 

(795 

4020 

274 

5X0 

II 

7.ni9 

4.1177 

3.4317 

1.0237 

7X0 

9322 

1.47(4 

(S5( 

4057 

27.7 

544  0 

IN  _ 

7.1(0( 

4.177.1 

3.4X4 

1.02(0 

7X9 

X50 

15104 

(92.7 

4004 

257 

5X9 

■  Tkt  talal  at  aap  aad  salary  daMsnaaals  aa<  atkar  latar  tat  Mars  Iraa  caaaeasalM  at  tnalayeas  ■  Tabk  B-?l  ■  tkat  <  a- 
dadas  taiplaytr  caatribatiaas  In  sacial  atraaca  aad  tka  aicass  at  mn  acoaab  mm  wa|a  dokNsaaaata 

Saa  mri  pttf  hr  cathmutim  at  lath 
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Table  B-29. — Sttma  tf  fttwnal  tmomt,  7959-98 — Continued 
(Brihara  al  Mlaa  wtartoty  data  at  saasanany  adjuttad  annual  ratas) 
Tranitf  parauoti  to  panan 


Panaaai  fmaaal 


Gaaara- 

aanwarj. 

diuMly. 


Valaraas 

>ssa* 

ralaa-  tanct> 


'  Caasots  ol  aid  la  laaahts  aaUi  depaadcat  diddrea  aad.  bafiaaMi  aitli  IMC.  atsisiaact  pratraaa  aparatiai  aada>  tka  Ptriaaal  Rcjpaa- 
sAdap  aad  Wart  Oppaitaadi  Racaacdatiat  Act  at  INt. 

Malt  —Tka  ladaWip  clastdcalaa  at  aap  aad  salanr  daaarsaaKats  aad  praaralart'  mcaaN  is  aa  aa  astaMnAntat  basis  aad  is  basad  aa 
tka  1987  Standard  ladastrial  OassificalNa  (SIC)  btfiaa«|  1987  aad  at  tka  1972  SIC  tar  tarbar  pcan  skaan 
Saarct:  Dtparlattl  at  Caawrta.  Bartaa  at  tceaaaac  Aaalytis. 
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Table  B-30. — Dispuition  of  pmonal  imcom,  1959-98 
(Billim  ol  Man.  enpl  as  rwM:  quartarly  data  at  stasona%  admstad  annual  rates) 


Lass  Persaaal  eatlays 

Percent  at  dispesabte 

perseaal  laceaH' 

Hi- 

ssaai 

traasicr 

pay- 
aKats 
te  rest 
ettbe 
aerM 
lad) 

_ltss 

Equals 

Perseaal 

caa- 

seaipliea 

eipead)- 

twes 

Persanal  eatlays 

Tear  ar  qaartcr 

Perseaal 

aaatai 

paraeatt 

*^aSe 

perseaal 

laceaK 

ratal 

Merest 

pari 

b» 

persaas 

savmc 

ratal 

Personal 

caa- 

sanpliaa 

eip^i- 

tares 

PtrstMl 

savMC 

19SJ _ 

3N4 

445 

3499 

374  7 

3111 

*1 

04 

75.71 

971 

N9 

77 

I9M _ 

4|?S 

M7 

3(31 

339* 

3377 

7.0 

5 

74  7 

934 

9U 

*( 

Ifil  . . . 

4300 

50J 

3797 

3505 

347* 

77 

.5 

797 

973 

N.3 

77 

19t? _ 

4S70 

541 

4077 

3711 

3(34 

71 

.5 

N4 

974 

N.4 

7* 

m3 _ 

4100 

NO 

4770 

397  5 

3130 

19 

1 

79.5 

930 

N7 

70 

IJM _ 

5145 

NO 

4N5 

4771 

4114 

10.0 

7 

35.4 

97.1 

M7 

79 

nts _ 

55*7 

*19 

4941 

4N7 

444  3 

11.1 

1 

X7 

977 

ni 

71 

I9U _ 

*057 

710 

534  7 

4N7 

ai9 

17.0 

1 

401 

97.5 

N1 

75 

m;  __ 

*507 

77.9 

5779 

573.0 

5095 

17.5 

10 

4S9 

913 

ns 

17 

I9U  _ _ 

7145 

971 

*775 

574* 

5591 

131 

10 

471 

97J 

N9 

77 

INS 

779J 

1099 

*«94 

*71.4 

(047 

157 

1.1 

<79 

971 

NJ 

77 

1970 

1371 

1090 

7711 

(Ml 

(411 

1(1 

1.7 

*70 

915 

no 

S5 

1971 

9007 

1017 

7915 

771* 

7075 

171 

LL 

*99 

917 

ni 

SI 

1977  . 

Nil 

1370 

INI 

791* 

770  7 

191 

17 

*57 

974 

ns 

7.6 

1973  . . 

1.107  5 

140* 

N70 

1754 

1516 

774 

14 

915 

N5 

HI 

9.5 

1974  . . 

17159 

159.1 

1.0NS 

9N* 

9317 

747 

17 

1007 

N5 

ni 

9.5 

1975  . 

1.3190 

IN  4 

1.1*7* 

1.0M1 

10791 

74.5 

17 

1071 

N.7 

ns 

97 

197*  . . . 

1.459  4 

1173 

1777  1 

1.17*7 

l.lMl 

7*7 

17 

1004 

971 

NO 

7.9 

1977  . . . 

l.*l*.l 

7100 

1.40(1 

1.301.9 

1777  1 

N7 

17 

977 

93.1 

NI 

*9 

1971 _ 

1.175.9 

740.1 

1.5151 

1.4(7* 

1.4711 

37.5 

17 

1117 

97.5 

NI 

75 

1979  _ 

7.0551 

7107 

1.7757 

1.(N.5 

15935 

445 

14 

1X7 

97J 

n7 

7.7 

1910 _ 

77930 

3174 

1.9N5 

11115 

1.7604 

494 

1* 

1*91 

91.5 

ns 

S.5 

INI _ 

7.5*15 

3*07 

77013 

7.001.1 

1.9417 

541 

57 

707  7 

N* 

979 

94 

IN? . . 

7.774  1 

371.4 

77577 

7.1411 

7.07*1 

N1 

(7 

710.9 

91.0 

n.3 

9.0 

1N3 _ 

7.n44 

3697 

7.5751 

7.3555 

77134 

*55 

*5 

1*97 

937 

N4 

*7 

1914 _ 

37114 

3N5 

71159 

7.5744 

7.497.3 

747 

74 

7415 

914 

ns 

1* 

INS . . . 

3.4409 

437  7 

3.003.7 

7.7951 

7.7041 

137 

71 

7074 

931 

NI 

*9 

ISM _ 

3.*n* 

4U9 

3.179  7 

7.N1 1 

71977 

N.3 

11 

111* 

Ml 

91.0 

59 

1N7 _ 

3.1771 

5147 

37(3* 

3.1N7 

30N5 

915 

17 

1(19 

NO 

970 

50 

19U . . . . 

4.1719 

5370 

3.(469 

3.4517 

37497 

979 

91 

1957 

M.( 

919 

5.4 

INS _ 

44N4 

5N.9 

3.N1( 

3.70*7 

3.5M1 

1074 

9* 

IMl 

NO 

971 

5.0 

19M  .. 

4.7N7 

*741 

4.1714 

3.9N1 

31N7 

1019 

99 

7133 

M9 

97.0 

51 

INI _ 

4.N5* 

*741 

4.3409 

4.0974 

3.975  1 

1119 

104 

7435 

M4 

91* 

5.( 

IN? _ 

5.7557 

*N5 

4.(051 

4.3410 

47191 

111  7 

9* 

7(4.1 

M3 

91* 

5.7 

1N3 . . 

5.M10 

(NO 

4.7911 

4.5N.7 

4.4N.7 

101.7 

137 

7107 

»* 

931 

44 

1994  _ 

5.757  9 

7M1 

5011.9 

41471 

4.717.0 

1109 

147 

17*1 

X.5 

MO 

3.5 

INS  _ _ _ 

*.077  1 

7%0 

57770 

5.0977 

4.9539 

1771 

157 

1791 

N* 

93.9 

34 

19N . 

*.4757 

1N5 

5.534  7 

5.37*7 

57157 

1431 

1(9 

1N5 

971 

M7 

79 

IN7 

*.7140 

sno 

5.7N.1 

5.(741 

5.493.7 

1*1.5 

11.9 

171.0 

979 

Ml 

71 

1N3  I  _ 

5.337  1 

**75 

4.(69* 

4.4a.4 

4.3(54 

1100 

131 

1117 

N1 

93.5 

3.9 

II . . 

5.4Cil 

*15* 

4.7M5 

4.5495 

4.4711 

1017 

13.1 

7310 

«7 

97* 

41 

III _ 

5.5057 

*%5 

4110.7 

4.(091 

4.411* 

1079 

134 

700.5 

K1 

933 

47 

IV _ 

5.*70J 

71*4 

4.N39 

4.(757 

4.5N.9 

IN* 

137 

771.7 

»3 

979 

4.7 

1994:1  _ 

5.5133 

7179 

41705 

4.7N7 

4.(1** 

1071 

140 

1373 

973 

Ml 

7.7 

II  .._ 

5.733  1 

7N.5 

4.917* 

4.1037 

4.*M.5 

1017 

14  1 

1793 

X4 

939 

3* 

Ill 

5.1041 

7M.9 

5.0(4.7 

4.17*1 

4.7N* 

1114 

147 

mi 

N.3 

931 

37 

IV _ 

5.9117 

753.0 

5.1N.7 

4.9N.7 

4.1707 

11(1 

144 

707  5 

NO 

934 

40 

I99SI 

5.979  5 

7*77 

57177 

4.N7.* 

4.M7.5 

119.1 

157 

714.9 

N9 

937 

41 

11 

*.030J 

7N7 

57347 

5.070* 

4.931.5 

1744 

141 

1*40 

N9 

M7 

31 

III 

*.093  5 

7N0 

57N5 

5.1371 

4.9M4 

1N7 

15* 

1*7.4 

N9 

M7 

31 

IV _ 

*.1150 

1113 

576(1 

5.ini 

5.0353 

1X3 

177 

1710 

N7 

931 

37 

19N:I _ 

i.7143 

1497 

5.434* 

57*1 1 

5.101.7 

1371 

151 

1735 

N1 

MO 

37 

II 

*.3N0 

1933 

5.4N.7 

5.3N7 

5.1N0 

1407 

1** 

1405 

97.4 

M* 

7* 

III _ 

*.47*7 

SN4 

55777 

5.4057 

5.7475 

14(.l 

1*( 

1777 

X.9 

MO 

31 

IV _ 

(.5491 

9197 

5.(701 

5.417.5 

5.3137 

1N7 

11.5 

147* 

974 

M4 

2.* 

1N7:I _ 

*.(**7 

955* 

5.711.7 

5.5751 

5.4074 

1554 

110 

1354 

97* 

M* 

7.4 

II _ 

*.743* 

9751 

5.7*79 

5.*1(0 

5.4N1 

IMO 

117 

1519 

974 

M.3 

2.* 

III _ 

(.1709 

9N0 

51711 

5.7737 

5.5407 

1(35 

195 

N.5 

1 

»7 

17 

IV _ 

(.9049 

1.075.5 

51794 

5.7117 

55937 

1*1.7 

191 

N.7 

N.3 

NI 

1.7 

19M:I _ 

7.003  9 

10*(1 

5.937  1 

51(40 

517*5 

1*17 

197 

730 

N1 

N* 

17 

II 

7.0119 

10979 

5.9119 

5.9(37 

5.773  7 

1*91 

199 

75* 

N* 

N4 

.4 

III . 

7.1*01 

1.1014 

(.0574 

*.0N1 

514(7 

1737 

700 

17* 

:  N1 

N* 

7 

>  Percttes  based  oa  data  m  atdhats  el  dodars 

Sewtt  DtpattneM  el  Ceiaanrte.  Bettaa  el  tceaeaac  Aaalysis 
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Table  B-3  I  ■ — Total  ami  per  capita  dtspouthU  personal  income  and  personal  consumption  expenditures 
tn  curren:  and  real  dollars.  1959—98 
lOuxterty  (’ll*  i?  sea«naltr  anr.ual  ralts.  attpi  as  noted] 


Year  or 
goarlcc 

Dopesable  personal  laconK 

Personal  CTOsnmttmn  openditnres  Cress  d 

loaestic 

dnct 

kpita 

lars) 

Popnla- 

tioa 

(tkon- 

sands)! 

Total  (bJions  of 
doHarsI 

Per  upda 
(dollars) 

Total  (biHnns  el 
eoHars) 

Per  capila  pn  ( 

(doHars)  (del 

Cnrrcnt 

(Mars 

Ckamed 

11992) 

doHars 

Cnrrcnt 

doNars 

Ckaaied 

(1992) 

daHars 

Con  ml 
dollars 

Ckamed 

(1992) 

doHars 

Cnrrenl 

dollars 

(1992) 

dollirs 

Ckamed 

(1992) 

(Mars 

1559 _ 

349  9 

1.5339 

1.975 

8.660 

3181 

1.394  6 

1.796 

7.873  2.864 

12.478 

17  MX 

19M  . . • 

363  8 

1.5652 

2.013 

8.ai 

3322 

1.4326 

1.838 

7.926  ;  2.913 

12.519 

180.760 

mi _ 

279  i 

16194 

2.066  1 

8.814 

3426 

1.4615 

1.865 

7.954  2.965 

12.595 

183.742 

m2 _ i 

402  2 

1.597  5 

2.156  ! 

9.098 

3634 

1.5338 

1.948 

8.220  3.136 

13.156 

186.5K 

m3 _ 

4220 

1.7593 

2.229 

9J9I 

3830 

1.5966  i 

I  2  C23 

8.434  3.261 

13.520 

189.300 

I9M _ 

4585 

i.8858 

2.389 

9.825 

4114 

1.692.3 

2.144  . 

8.817  3.455 

14.112  ' 

191.927 

19t5 _ 

494  8 

2.0039 

2.546 

10.3': 

a43 

1.795  1  1 

1  2.2U  ' 

9,257  3,700 

14.825 

1S4.347 

I9U _ 

534  7 

2.1106 

2.720 

10.735 

U19 

1.902.0 

2.451 

9.674  4.007 

15.612 

196.599 

m’ _ 

572  5 

2.202  3 

2.882 

11.081 

5055 

1.9586 

2.563 

9.854  4.194 

15.835 

198.752 

19U . . 

6225 

22021 

3)01 

11.468 

5598 

2.0702 

2.789 

10.313  4.536 

16.408 

200.745 

m9 _ 

669  4 

2J772 

3202 

11.726 

604  7 

2.1475 

2.982 

10.593  4.845 

16.739 

202.7X 

1970  _ 

7281 

2.469  0 

3.550 

12.039 

6ai 

2.19/2 

3.160 

10.717  5.050 

16.566 

205.089 

1971 _ 

7915 

2.5683 

3.811 

I2J66 

7025 

22795 

3283 

10.975  5.41S 

16.900 

207.692 

1972  _ 

856  8 

2.685  7 

4.082 

12.7«4 

770.7 

2.4159 

3.671 

11.508  5.894 

17.637 

209.924 

1973  _ 

96  7  0 

22752 

t.5«2 

13.566 

851.6 

2.532  6 

4.018 

11.950  6.524 

18.479 

211.939 

1974  _ 

1.0568 

22542 

4.94! 

13.344 

9312 

2.514  7 

4  353 

11.756  6.998 

18.192 

213.898 

1975  _ 

1.1626 

2.903  6 

5.383 

13.4S4 

1.C291 

2.5700 

4.765 

11.859  7.550 

17,9X 

215.981 

1976  _ 

1.277  1 

3.017.6 

5.856 

13.837 

1 148n 

2.7142 

5.268 

12.446  8.341 

18.721 

218.086 

1977  _ 

1.4061 

31154 

6.383 

14.142 

12771 

22298 

5.797 

12.846  9201 

19.400 

220289 

1978  _ 

1.585  k 

3276  0 

7.123 

14.715 

1.428  8 

2.9516 

6.418 

13.258  10292 

20.226 

222,629 

1979  _ 

1.775  7 

32655 

7.888 

14.951 

1.5935 

3.0202 

1  7.079 

13.417  11.361 

20.571 

225.106 

1980  _ 

1.9805 

3.385  7 

8.697 

14.967 

1.760  4 

3.009  7 

7.7X 

13.216  12226 

20.265 

227,726 

1981 _ 

2J08J 

3  464  9 

9.601 

15  064 

1.9413 

3.046.4 

;  8.440 

13.245  13.547 

20.524 

2X.008 

1982  _ 

2.352.7 

3.491.1 

10.132 

15.034 

2.0768 

3.0615 

:  8.943 

13.270  13.961 

19.896 

232218 

;:33 _ 

2.5251 

3283.7 

10.776 

15.293 

22834 

3.240.6 

9.744 

13.829  14.998 

20.499 

234.332 

1984  _ 

2.815.9 

3250.0 

11.912 

16.286 

2.4923 

34076 

10.543 

14.415  16.508 

21.744 

2X.394 

1985  _ 

3.0032 

3.9603 

12.592 

16.604 

2.7048 

3.566.5 

11.341 

14.954  17.529 

22J20 

2X506 

I98« _ 

3.179  7 

4.076.8 

13.211 

16.939 

2.892  7 

3.708  7 

12.019 

15.409  11.374 

22.801 

240.682 

1987  . 

3J636 

4,1547 

13251 

17.109 

3.094  5 

3.522  3 

12.743 

15.740  19.323 

23.2f4 

242.842 

1988  _ 

3.6469 

42252 

14.881 

17650 

3249  7 

3.972  7 

13.669 

16.211  20.605 

23.934 

245.061 

1989  _ 

3.9016 

4.4117 

15  771 

17.833 

3.5348 

4.0646 

14231 

16.4X  21.984 

24.504 

247.X7 

1990  _ 

4.1714 

4.489  6 

16.689 

17.962 

32393 

4.1322 

15260 

16.532  22.979 

24.549 

249.956 

1991  _ 

4.3409 

4  483  5 

17,179 

17.744 

3.9751 

4.1058 

15.732 

16.249  23.416 

24.060 

252.680 

1992  _ 

4.6051 

4.605  1 

18.029 

18.029 

42198 

4.219  8 

16.520 

16.520  24.447 

24.447 

;  255.432 

1993  _ 

4.791  1 

4.666  7 

18.553 

18.077 

4.4592 

4.343  6 

17273 

16.825  :  25.403 

24.750 

2M.161 

1994  _ 

5.0189 

4.772  9 

19231 

18.308 

4.7170 

4.486.0 

18.093 

17.207  26,647 

25.357 

260.705 

1995  . 

5.277  0 

4.906  0 

20.050 

18.640 

4.9539 

4.6056 

18.822 

17.499  27.621 

25.691 

263.194 

1996  _ 

5.534  7 

5.043  0 

20.840 

18.989 

5215  7 

4.752  4 

19.639 

17.894  28.849 

26.338 

265.579 

1997  _ 

5.7951 

5.1831 

21.633 

19.349 

5.4937 

4.9135 

20.508 

18.342  X  278 

27.1M 

:  267.880 

1993:1  _ 

4.6696 

4.5856 

18.159 

17.832 

4.3654 

4.2368 

.  16276 

16.671  25.061 

24.608 

257,151 

II _ 

4.780  5 

4.A668 

18.545 

18.104 

4.428 1 

4.3228 

17.177 

i  16.769  25.2X 

24.671 

257.785 

III _ 

4.8102 

4.6795 

18.607 

18.101 

4.488  6 

4.366  6 

17263 

16.891  25.432 

24.732 

258.516 

IV _ 

1  4.9039 

4.7350 

18.920 

18.268 

'.554  9 

4.398  0 

17.574 

16.968  25.866 

24.989 

259.191 

1994  1  _ 

4807  5 

4  683  6 

,  li.752 

18.03? 

4.6166 

4.439  4 

17.774 

1  17.092  26.158 

25.120 

;  259.7X 

II _ 

4.982  6 

4.760  9 

19.138 

I8.2C6 

4.680  5 

44722 

17.978 

17.178  26.546 

25.352 

260.351 

IH 

5.064  2 

4.7952 

19.400 

18.369 

4.750  6 

4.4982 

18.199 

17.232  26.764 

25.396 

261.040 

IV _ 

5.1582 

4.852  1 

19.711 

I8.M1 

'820  2 

4.534.1 

18419 

17.326  27.115 

25.559 

261.692 

1995  1  _ 

5.212.3 

4.883  0 

19.876 

18.621 

4.8625 

4.5553 

18.542 

i  17.371  27.345 

25.616 

262.235 

II - 

5.234  7 

4.876  0 

19.915 

18.551 

4.931 5 

45936 

18.762 

17.476  27.434 

25.582 

262847 

III _ 

5.294.5 

4.909  1 

20.091 

18.628 

4.986  4 

4.623.4 

18.922 

17.544  27.719 

25.726 

263.527 

IV _ 

5.366  8 

4.9561 

20.316 

18.761 

5.0353 

4.650  0 

19.061 

.  17.602  27.982 

25.839 

264.169 

1996  1  _ 

54346 

4  9920 

20.533 

18.860 

5.1082 

4.692  1 

19299 

;  17.727  28.318 

26.001 

264.680 

H _ 

5.4967 

5.018  4 

20.722 

18.919 

5.1990 

4.746  6 

19.600 

17.894  28.731 

26  329 

265.2X 

W _ 

5.577J 

5.0728 

20.976 

19.079 

52425 

4.7683 

19.717 

17.934  28.972 

26.402 

265.887 

IV _ 

5.630  1 

5.089  0 

21.127 

19.096 

52132 

4.802  6 

19.938 

18.021  29.3X 

26.617 

266.491 

1997:1  _ 

5.711.2 

5.1308 

21.391 

19.217 

5.4024 

4.8534 

20235 

18.178  29.795 

26.843 

!  266.M7 

N _ 

1  5.767.9 

5.1675 

21.558 

19.3)5 

5.4388 

4.872  7 

1  20.329 

18.213  X.IX 

27.048 

i  267.545 

IH _ 

;  5.8218 

5.1384 

21.709 

19.385 

5.540  3 

4.94  7  0 

!  20.660 

18.447  X.4C8 

27263 

;  268.171 

IV _ 

i  5.879.4 

52358 

21.87! 

19.475 

5.5932 

4.9810 

20807 

18.529  X.707 

27.397 

'  268.8)5 

1998:1  _ 

!  5.937  1 

52871 

22.046 

19.632 

5.6765 

5.0551 

,  21.078 

lc.770  ;  31.132 

27.718 

'  269.309 

II _ 

:  5.988  9 

5221.5 

1  22.192 

19.719 

5.773  7 

5.1X2 

'  21.394 

19.010  '  31.277 

27.786 

I  269867 

IH _ 

i  6.052.4 

5.364  1 

22.373 

19.829 

5246  7 

5.1818 

21.612 

19.155  '  31.561 

27,970 

270.523 

'  PofoUtwii  a!  fke  Uadtd  Stales  mdodini  Armed  Forces  onerseas.  mdides  Alaska  and  Hawan  betmimi  IKO.  AmmmI  data  are  ascrafes 
of  qoarterly  data  O^arterte  data  are  awrafcs  lor  the  period 
Soorct  OepartiKM  of  Commerce  (Bortao  ot  Ecnaoioic  Analrsis  aod  Boreao  ol  Ike  Crosas) 
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Table  B-32. — Crou  saving  and  invtstment.  7939-98 
IBiHiom  ol  dolin.  ocept  at  notatf:  quarterly  data  at  seasonalty  adpitted  ateiuai  rates] 
Grets  savMf 


Grots  private  saimi  Gross  lovcnmeiit  savwf 


Grots  basMtss 

uvi«t| 

Federal 

State  and  lacal 

CapH 

tal 

Year  or 
oaarter 

Tout 

Per- 

UMkt- 

Cvporate 

Coo- 

towp- 

Carreet 

Cm- 

Minp* 

Carreal 

iraats 

rece^ 

Total 

serial 

corporate 

Total 

Xm 

tarphs 

bM 

sarplat 

UWI 

retail 

Tir 

profrtt' 

coataiap- 
t«a  of 

fud 

capital 

Total 

at 

fnd 

capdal 

ar 

deled 

(-1 

Talal 

el 

fend 

capdai 

_ L 

or 

deficit 

(-1 

stain 

(liel)r 

1»5J _ 

1M5 

023 

»2 

57.1 

1(5 

405 

X2 

120 

103 

26 

135 

3.9 

96 

1X0 _ 

1134 

016 

24  2 

57  4 

153 

421 

310 

170 

105 

74 

140 

40 

99 

1X1 _ 

1113 

MO 

»2 

xo 

157, 

431 

X3 

13.6 

107 

2.9 

14  7 

43 

104 

1X2 _ 

1211 

X5 

X.4 

Ml 

215' 

446 

X3 

14.0 

112 

20 

1(3 

4.6 

11.7 

1X3 _ 

1341 

Xt 

X5 

702 

240 

X2 

351 

173 

lit 

54 

179 

49 

130 

19M _ 

1453 

1123 

X4 

759 

273 

40.7 

379 

130 

171 

9 

199 

53 

14  7 

1X5 _ 

1604 

1230 

X.7 

051 

331 

52.0 

X6 

159 

17  5 

34 

XO 

5.7l 

151 

19M _ 

171.1 

1319 

401 

919 

352 

X.7 

M7 

156 

130 

26 

23  5 

Ul 

173 

1X7 _ 

1730 

1441 

499 

M7 

327 

(15 

M7 

56 

139 

-03 

741 

(O' 

173 

1X1  _ 

1»1 

1454 

470 

976 

X.2 

(7.3 

39  7 

120 

14  9 

-20 

776 

76 

no 

IXS  _ 

2«1 

1402 

479 

1003 

X.0 

74  2 

U9 

74.3 

156 

07 

296 

05 

211 

H70 _ 

1173 

1(30 

62.0 

1010 

X7 

012 

326 

23 

1(7 

-14.1 

X4 

96 

xo 

09 

1171 _ 

710 

1097 

69.9 

1190 

X5 

no 

739 

-05 

1(9 

374 

10.7 

21 7 

7 

1172 _ 

713.3 

701 7 

(52 

1X5 

x.o 

970 

415 

-Li 

102 

-M.5 

439 

117: 

322 

7 

1173 _ 

79M 

7413 

91.5 

149  7 

42.7 

107.1 

Ul 

19.9 

-11.1 

4(4 

13.0, 

33.4 

0 

1171 _ 

300 

251.7 

1007 

1515 

270 

124.5 

515 

5.1 

270 

-1(9 

X5 

1(0; 

X5 

4-2.0 

1175 _ 

7073 

3012 

1070 

1X5 

472 

1X3 

-39 

-49.9 

24.0 

-739 

XO 

104' 

276 

0 

1171 _ 

MOO 

31(5 

1004 

21(1 

54  0 

1(1 3 

233 

-31.9 

»4 

-573 

553 

194 

359 

0 

1177 _ 

301.7 

3X6 

972 

7514 

X5 

1010 

XI 

-193 

270 

-XJ 

(54 

X7 

X7 

0 

1171  _ 

170.0 

M45 

1107 

2X3 

X5 

20(0 

m 

-20 

no 

-317 

751 

225, 

576 

0 

1171 _ 

sie.6 

MOO 

1X7 

3125 

726 

2M.9 

90.7 

13.0 

315 

-10.4 

777 

254 

52.3 

1.1 

1X0  _ 

S173 

1092 

1(91 

3X1 

44  1 

27(0 

xo 

-3(0 

341 

-610 

t3( 

293 

M4 

13 

1X1 _ 

not 

5017 

X77 

374  4 

X4 

3101 

Ml 

-X.( 

.171 

-570 

M7 

333: 

X4 

11 

1X2 _ 

101.3 

(096 

2109 

3X7 

525 

34(2 

-53 

-XO 

419 

-1347 

(75 

M3 

513 

0 

1X3 _ 

5003 

1104 

169  7 

440  7 

036 

3(52 

-294 

-1310 

426 

-174.4 

1024 

37  5 

M.9 

0 

1X4 _ 

750.7 

7X7 

241.5 

4X2 

116.0 

3X4 

140 

-111.9 

441 

-1X0 

1259 

39.0: 

M9 

0 

1X5  _ 

7153 

730.5 

X7  4 

523  1 

1236 

3X4 

15.2 

-11(9 

XI 

-1(2.9 

1320 

410 

910 

0 

1X1 _ 

7103 

7009 

in.( 

5X3 

X9 

424  4 

lOJ 

-1279 

X( 

-1775 

1300 

439 

M9 

0 

1X7 _ 

7703 

7X0 

1(09 

M71 

1100 

447  1 

X( 

-773 

51.7 

-in.9 

1X0 

471 

030 

0 

1X1 _ 

0703 

0072 

1X7 

(12.0 

1340 

47(0 

NO 

-67.0 

M3 

-1213 

1350 

49.9 

05.9 

0 

1X1 _ 

0003 

0143 

1X0, 

6195 

1043 

5151 

92.0 

-X4 

57.0 

-1134 

1X4 

H3 

95.1 

0 

mo _ 

003.1 

0(03 

2133, 

(470 

1127; 

5343 

42  7 

-94.0 

U7 

-1M7 

1X7 

566 

001 

0 

mi _ 

0313 

1%.( 

2435 

M71 

1X0 

5X4 

33 

-1323 

(39 

-INO 

1355 

596 

750 

0 

1X2 _ 

too 

0707 

2(4.1 ' 

7X6 

1371 

5054 

-«5 

-2150 

(59 

-2009 

1X6 

(23 

063 

0 

1X3 _ 

011.5 

9M3 

2103 

769  0 

1701 

5X0 

-290 

-1027 

67  9 

-2X7 

1579 

(55 

07  4 

0 

1X4 _ 

1371.2 

I0M7 

17(0 

053  4 

X14 

(X.( 

X.0 

-1173 

(95 

-1M7 

IN  2 

(94; 

NO 

0 

1X5 _ 

1.1071 

1  1M7 

1790 

9X4 

2X1 

(57.0 

017 

-103.7 

X7 

-174  4 

IMO 

733 

1117 

0 

lix _ 

1371.5 

1.1145 

15*5 

95(0 

X24 

(M3 

1M.0 

-396 

X6 

-1103 

m( 

77.1 

1226 

0 

1X7 _ 

1.1013 

1.1416 

12101 

1,0X6 

2X7 

7X.1 

X47 

495 

X6 

-21 1 

2153 

tl.l> 

1341 

0 

1X3  1™ 

037.0 

1.001 1 

101.2 

0199 

1592 

5M.5 

-49.1 

-2113 

67  0 

-2X2 

1471 

(4.3 

77.0 

0 

II  „ 

1171 

977.3 

231.0 

7X3 

1X3 

5no 

-352 

-1017 

(7  5 

-2492 

1X5 

(53 

(13 

0 

III  - 

013.1 

9733 

200  5 

7720 

1710 

(01.1 

-»4 

-1023 

M4 

-2X6 

152/ 

(50 

H9 

0 

IV  „ 

0001 

X56 

2X7 

7X9 

1910 

5X1 

145 

-1X0 

HO 

-2246 

1704 

H( 

1037 

0 

1X4:1™ 

1.X2  4 

10406 

132J< 

91(3 

1X7 

(05.2 

130 

-1399 

691 

-2090 

153  7 

690 

M7 

0 

II  _ 

13(5.5 

X5.7 

1X3: 

01(4 

XI  2 

614.9 

(97 

-936 

H( 

-1633 

1(33 

H5 

941 

0 

III  „ 

1371.0 

1.0212 

ini 

033  1 

209.5 

(233 

49  7 

-11(3 

(93 

-1076 

IHO 

696 

M4 

0 

IV  _ 

1.111.0 

1355.3 

M7  5 

047.0 

2162 

(31.2 

627 

-1170 

HO 

-IMO 

179  7 

704 

1093 

0 

1X5:1™ 

1,1(13 

13M7 

214.9 

0030 

2X.3 

(41.1 

670 

-1194 

X3 

-109.6 

1021 

71.7' 

110.4 

0 

II  _ 

1,1533 

13750 

1640 

9110 

2473 

(51 1 

XO 

-107.2 

X7 

-177.9 

1(57 

72.6' 

1126 

0 

III  - 

1,110.1 

1,1100 

1624 

9476 

2750 

(592 

00.4 

-10(3 

X7 

-1769 

IM'i 

736 

1130 

0 

IV  _ 

13713 

1,1405 

1X0 

M25 

272  7; 

(7(4 

1035 

-02.0 

710 

-1X0 

1054 

74.7 

1107 

0 

1X1 1™ 

13333 

1,1194 

173  5 

M59 

2(44 

672  2 

1136 

-79.4 

X7 

-IXI 

1930 

757' 

1173 

0 

II 

13553 

1,0916 

140.5 

XU 

2626 

(792 

1(3  7 

-41.9 

X7 

-1126 

7056 

7(5; 

1791 

0 

Ill  _ 

13X0 

1.1X6 

1727 

9X4 

2X7; 

ati 

IX.7 

-nt 

X5 

-1X.1 

1990 

77.5 

1223 

0 

IV  _ 

13II0 

1.110.4 

1476 

9X0 

2(4  2 

(973 

192.5 

-76 

X.7 

-It  3 

200.2 

70  5 

1217 

0 

1X7:1  ™ 

1,3535 

1.17(3 

1354: 

9X9 

XI  4 

7050 

2275 

196 

700 

-513 

X7  9 

X5; 

in4 

0 

II  _ 

1.416.3 

1.1(95 

1519; 

10176 

2X0: 

715.0 

2X9 

Ml 

X9 

-MO 

7107 

006 

1X1 

0 

III  _ 

1,4270 

1.1390 

X5 

1040  5 

3115! 

725.2 

TMO 

XO 

X3 

-3 

7100 

014 

1M6 

0 

IV  _ 

1,12L0 

1,1316 

X7 

1.0334 

2950 

734  7 

2X4 

723 

X2 

23 

224  1 

(2.7, 

1414 

0 

1X1:1™ 

1.1025 

1,1301 

730: 

1,057  1 

3120. 

741  1 

352  4 

IX.7 

(99 

NO 

223  7 

035 

1X7 

0 

II  _ 

13^ 

1,0790 

X(, 

1053  4 

3009 

7405 

X9.4 

1439 

(95 

74.4 

275  6 

M3 

1413 

0 

III  _ 

M715 

13707 

126' 

1,06(1 

304  0 

757.3 

3X7 

1616 

(96 

920 

234  2 

054 

1X7 

0 

>  Iwhidct  private  wap  arxrvals  lots  disbvrsciaeiitt  oat  shovm  separatety 
>Wita  wvcatory  vahiatBo  arid  capital  camyaiptioa  adiastawiits 
■Coasists  mamly  of  allecatiant  r  special  dravnni  ii|ats  (SDRs) 

See  imt  pift  hr  coMimittati  »t  uth 
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Table  B-32. — Gnu  sating  anJ  invtstment,  1959-98 — Continued 
of  doflirt  ucept  k  noM;  quoitcfiy  dtta  it  seisonally  id|ust(d  atmiil  ntM) 


Gnu  mwilRmt  Addtudi 


Year  ar  puartar 

_ 1 

Trial 

Grass 

priuria 

tK 

meal 

Grass 

gasern- 

mant 

wucst- 

maat' 

Nat 

hrran 

Statisti¬ 

cal 

disaap- 

aacy 

Gross 

SOVMf 

OS  0 

percent 

at 

grass 

natnnal 

praduct 

Ptrsoool 

SOVMg 

OS  0 

perctnt 

af 

dis^- 

persanal 

meom 

195J 

1069 

7*.* 

299 

-17 

-16 

219 

77 

1960 

im 

7** 

2*2 

37 

-32 

214 

6.6 

1961 

113.5 

779 

319 

49 

-2* 

217 

7.7 

1962 

1250 

*79 

337 

39 

-1* 

215 

76 

1963  _  .  _ 

1319 

934 

335 

50 

-3.0 

21.7 

70 

1964  .  _ 

143J 

1017 

345 

75 

-1.5 

217 

79 

196S  .  . . . 

1596 

11*0 

354 

67 

-* 

221 

7* 

1966 

174.4 

1304 

401 

39 

33 

21.6 

7.5 

1967  . . 

1751 

12*0 

435 

35 

19 

20.7 

*7 

196*  _.  ...  ._ 

1*60 

1399 

443 

17 

9 

207 

7.7 

1969  ....  .... 

2007 

1550 

43  9 

1* 

-1.5 

205 

77 

1970  ....  _  „ 

1991 

1507 

440 

4.9 

19 

1*9 

*5 

1971  . 

2204 

176.0 

431 

19 

61 

1*9 

*.* 

1977  . .  . 

24*1 

2056 

454 

-29 

43 

19.6 

7.6 

1973  .  _  _  „ 

299  9 

2429 

4*3 

*7 

34 

217 

95 

1974  _  ... 

306  7 

2456 

560 

51 

55 

199 

95 

1975  _  _  . 

3099 

2254 

62.7 

214 

12.1 

1*1 

99 

1 976  .  ,  , 

3599 

2*66 

644 

*9 

199 

1*5 

7.9 

1977  _ 

4130 

3566 

S5.4 

-9.0 

1*2 

199 

69 

1971  . 

494  9 

430* 

746 

-104 

1*1 

20.6 

7.5 

1979  _  - 

56*7 

4*09 

*53 

26 

2*2 

209 

7.7 

1990  _ 

574* 

465  9 

964 

12.5 

276 

194 

*5 

19*1  .  .  _  . .  _ 

6657 

5567 

1021 

74 

14  9 

20.7 

94 

1982  . .  .  _ _ _ _ 

601* 

5011 

1069 

-61 

-29 

1*5 

90 

19*3  ..  ... 

626  7 

547  1 

116.5 

-379 

371 

16  6 

6.7 

19*4 _ _ 

7557 

7156 

1317 

-915 

5.0 

19.1 

*6 

IMS 

74*0 

715.1 

1499 

-1U9 

24 

17  7 

69 

19*6  _ _ _ 

743  1 

7225 

163.5 

-1429 

233 

167 

59 

1987  _ _  ,  _ _  , 

7647 

7472 

173.5 

-1564 

-154 

166 

50 

19M 

*2*7 

7739 

1729 

-11*1 

-479 

179 

5.4 

19*9 _ 

9199 

*29  2 

1*27 

-924 

137 

166 

5.0 

1990  _ 

920.5 

7997 

1994 

-7*6 

174 

157 

5.1 

IMl _ 

944  0 

736  2 

2005 

79 

101 

157 

56 

1M2 _ 

9491 

790  4 

209  1 

-50.5 

44* 

145 

5.7 

1993 

1.0021 

*762 

2045 

-7*6 

526 

144 

44 

1994 

1.093* 

1.0079 

2059 

-1200 

146 

155 

3.5 

1995  . . . . .  ... 

1.1609 

1.0437 

21*9 

-1006 

-265 

169 

3.4 

1996  _ _ - . . . 

1.242.3 

1.1319 

2297 

-1197 

-322 

166 

29 

1997  - 

1.3509 

1.2560 

2354 

-140  9 

-55* 

174 

21 

1993  1 

1.003  0 

*543 

2029 

-547 

71.0 

144 

3.9 

II _  _  _  _ 

9*90 

*574 

2065 

-749 

469 

144 

4* 

IN  _  _  _ 

9919 

*72* 

203  4 

-*49 

475 

14.3 

42 

IV  . - . - . - . . . - . . . . 

1.0251 

9209 

2052 

-1004 

450 

14.6 

4.7 

1994:1  .  .  .  . 

1.06*7 

963  4 

197  0 

-916 

69 

156 

2.7 

II  .  _  _  .  . . 

1.107* 

1.0179 

202  4 

-1125 

424 

154 

36 

IH  . . . . . 

1.0*67 

1.007  1 

2132 

-1347 

157 

159 

3.7 

IV  . .  . . . . . 

1.1126 

1.043  1 

2117 

-141* 

-54 

15* 

4.0 

1995:1  .  ...  ... 

1.164  6 

1.0589 

216.3 

-1107 

31 

162 

41 

II  . .  ._  _ _ 

1.131.1 

1.029  6 

2196 

-11*0 

-227 

160 

31 

Ill  _  _ 

1.1479 

1.0306 

216* 

-1001 

-430 

169 

3.1 

IV  - _ _  _ 

1.200* 

1.0536 

220  7 

-735 

-432 

16* 

3.3 

1996  1  .  .  _ 

1.2067 

1.0759 

229.2 

-97* 

-263 

164 

32 

II  .  _  _ 

1.2347 

1.11*3 

231.3 

-114  9 

-206 

164 

26 

IH  . 

1.2499 

1.1679 

227.9 

-1467 

-499 

16* 

31 

IV  .  ._  ...  ._. 

1.27*9 

1.1660 

2303 

-11*0 

-32.6 

16.7 

2.6 

1997:1 _ _ _ 

1.310* 

1.206  4 

2353 

-1309 

-431 

17.0 

24 

II  . 

1.36*6 

1.2599 

2326 

-1239 

-477 

176 

26 

Ill  . . . . 

1.3619 

1.2657 

237.3 

-1410 

-651 

17.5 

1.7 

IV  .  . . 

1.3607 

17920 

236.5 

-167* 

-67.3 

17.3 

17 

1998-1 

1.42*4 

1.3666 

2374 

-175.6 

-541 

17.7 

12 

II 

1.362  7 

1.345  0 

2325 

-214* 

-*57 

177 

4 

IH . 

1.3729 

1.3644 

2397 

-2316 

-1020 

179 

'Far  detaris  m  lOKcrament  nivastiiMiiL  saa  TaMa  B-20. 

'Nat  aiporti  of  gaods  aad  samcat  plw  aa(  racaiots  at  factac  mcaaia  trooi  rait  at  tha  natld  Iasi  aai  traasitn  ptis  nat  capital  |raal$ 
lecaiMd  by  Iba  Unlad  States  Sac  alsa  Table  B-24 

'Caasisis  af  a  U  S  paymeiil  la  India  under  Hit  Afncullufal  Trade  Dmlapinent  and  Assistance  Act  Tbis  paymirt  is  incladad  ia  capital 
grants  leceiuad  by  Iba  Unitad  States,  net 
Saarce  Department  at  Commerca.  Bureau  at  Ecoaamc  Analysis 
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Table  B-33. — MeJiam  money  income  (in  1997  doilars)  and  poverty  statnt  of  families  and  persons, 
by  'aa.  selected  years,  1979-97 


Faaahes' 

Persaas 

Mtdta*  naaty  aicaaa  ba  1X7  daHars) 

1 

e»> 

MMiaa 

Na*h 

Talal 

Ftraalc 

Malts 

Ftiaalts 

bar 

Near- 

(■d- 

btas) 

1997 

del- 

larsl* 

Naar- 

btr  ta- 
(ad-  oed 

beasi 

Naaa- 

btr 

(■d- 

htasl 

Pw- 

am 

ber 

(■d- 

htasl 

Ctfft 

u 

ptncMS 

Ttar- 

reaad 

Ml-taae 

atrbtrs 

u 

perstn 

Ttar- 

raaad 

laB-laat 

aarhtrs 

99( 

(42.4S3 

95  92 

26 

304 

XI 

117 

t29.94( 

(37.911 

».4X 

(22.S41 

(03 

40.999 

(2  103 

30 

327 

293 

130 

24.4X 

37X1 

9.995 

22.(09 

(10 

39.(S1 

(9.  112 

33 

346 

310 

14  0 

24.000 

X.((0 

9.723 

22.190 

(14 

39341 

75  122 

34 

K3 

M4 

190 

73.420 

X3K 

904 

22.9X 

(2.0 

39.7(1 

7(  123 

36 

XO 

393 

192 

23.(79 

XX7 

10.321 

23X7 

(27 

40.(32 

73  IK 

39 

X5 

337 

14  4 

24.0K 

37  on 

10.(09 

23.S23 

(3( 

413/1 

72  114 

35 

XO 

331 

14  0 

243X 

373(9 

10.H9 

24342 

(49 

43.139 

70  109 

36 

M( 

324 

136 

29.0(2 

37.920 

11.144 

24.(69 

(92 

43.7K 

70  10  7 

37 

M2 

322 

134 

29.129 

37.(K 

11.720 

24519 

(91 

43.(74 

(9  104 

36 

334 

317 

130 

29.(93 

37.0» 

12.053 

X.KO 

((1 

44.2(4 

(S  .  103 

35 

322 

315 

12( 

25.749 

X.TU 

12.497 

X.419 

u: 

43.414 

71  10  7 

30 

334 

336 

13  9 

24.920 

35.X( 

12X6 

2930 

(72 

42.351 

77  115 

42 

X( 

357 

14  2 

24.121 

35.742 

12.M5 

X.OX 

1 

41039 

(1  .  119 

43 

X4 

XO 

148 

23.400 

35371 

12X7 

25374 

a9 

41.091 

(4  123 

44 

X( 

X3 

191 

23.4X 

M.91( 

12X9 

24.X7 

'  (93 

42.001 

(1  IK 

42 

M( 

XI 

14  5 

23.523 

M3X 

12.4I( 

X.IK 

69  ( 

42.7(9 

79  lOO 

4  1 

324 

X4 

13  ( 

23.X1 

X.910 

12.779 

X.04I 

1  702 

43.27  • 

7.7  no 

42 

326 

X9 

13  7 

24X1 

MXB 

13.109 

XX7 

709 

44.9(* 

73  :  103 

40 

316 

396 

133 

25312 

393M 

13.703 

26.029 

44.331 

36  (9 

14 

223 

172 

90 

X.(S9 

39.006 

9.9X 

23.040 

'  927 

42.717 

42  (0 

K 

297 

197 

102 

25.992 

X.4X 

9.(tt 

22.(23 

933 

4!092 

4.7  :  SO 

10 

274 

216 

11 1 

75.4(( 

37.7X 

9.S31 

22.M1 

1  93.4 

41309 

91  ^  96 

10 

279 

239 

120 

24.7(0 

37.325 

lO.OK 

23347 

1  939 

41.(39 

92  ’  9  7 

19 

2(3 

24  0 

121 

24555 

373X 

10.902 

23.(M 

1  944 

42.7U 

49  9  1 

19 

271 

230 

119 

25.427 

X.390 

'0.7M 

24.0(0 

990 

43.4(4 

90  91 

2.0 

27  4 

229 

114 

25.923 

X325 

10.974 

24.9(5 

99' 

49.117 

40  S( 

20 

2(2 

222 

no 

X.447 

X.9X 

11.3(4 

25.043 

K1 

49.755 

4  6  (1 

29 

X9 

212 

104 

X.710 

X575 

12.019 

X375 

M9 

46013 

4  9  7  9 

19 

X9 

2C7 

101 

27079 

X.344 

12X0 

25.5X 

K( 

46.9(4 

4  4  70 

19 

294 

20( 

100 

27.004 

X.40( 

12.700 

X720 

1  KJ 

49.332 

4(  i  (.1 

20 

»S 

22  3 

10  7 

2S.X7 

X.940 

12.(69 

25.990 

97.2 

44.924 

90  (0 

22 

2(4 

23  7 

113 

29312 

X.475 

12.(M 

X.401 

977 

44.23S 

93  91 

22 

2(9 

293 

119 

24.4a 

X.llO 

12.541 

X.K7 

979 

43.652 

99  94 

24 

292 

X2 

122 

24.419 

»J57 

12.913 

X.923 

9S4 

44.277 

93  91 

23 

290 

254 

11 7 

24.990 

X.132 

12.995 

25577 

9(9 

44.913 

90  (9 

22 

X( 

244 

112 

29.1(9 

393K 

12971 

X.994 

9(9 

49.7(3 

91  (( 

23 

273 

24  7 

112 

29.921 

35.5X 

13.2X 

X.940 

999 

46.754 

90  (4 

2.3 

277 

24  4 

no 

».n9 

X.llS 

13.792 

X.470 

(2 

29.103 

17  '  270 

12 

494 

(1 

310 

16.921 

x.in 

(.(71 

21.112 

(3 

24.717 

10  2(9 

13 

494 

(( 

37i 

19.(19 

27.059 

(.932 

213K 

(4 

23.(31 

20  30  ( 

14 

929 

92 

M2 

19.143 

X.(92 

(.7M 

20.3X 

(9 

22.(29 

22  330 

15 

9(2 

97 

396 

145X 

X.909 

(06 

n.7X 

(7 

23.4(4 

22  32  3 

15 

937 

99 

39  7 

14  539 

X549 

(.974 

21.002 

(( 

23037 

2.1  309 

15 

517 

99 

X( 

14.595 

X.173 

9.922 

21.6(2 

(9 

29.039 

20  1  2(7 

1.9 

905 

(9 

313 

1(.0(2 

XXK 

9.3(3 

21.7(3 

71 

29.7(0 

20  2(0 

15 

901 

90 

31 1 

19.(4( 

27.ttl 

9.(19 

21.914 

i  ^7 

26.009 

2.1  1  294 

K 

91 1 

95 

324 

19.S49 

275(2 

9.(1S 

22.975 

7.4 

2(224 

2.1  i  2(  2 

K 

490 

94 

313 

1(.340 

X.10( 

9.971 

225(4 

!  75 

2(.19( 

21  1  270 

15 

4(9 

93 

X7 

1(.X1 

X.7X 

10.193 

23.131 

75 

2(.30a 

22  1  293 

K 

ai 

9S 

319 

19X2 

X.379 

10X7 

22.772 

7.7 

29392 

2.3  '  30  4 

1( 

912 

102 

32  7 

19375 

2(.((5 

10.3n 

22.5a 

i 

24.141 

2.9  311 

19 

902 

10  ( 

33  4 

14.949 

X.X1 

10.1k7 

23.175 

1  (0 

23.927 

2.9  :  313 

19 

499 

109 

331 

1(372 

X.179 

10.K1 

22.9(4 

(1 

2(.7a 

22  '  273 

17 

4(2 

102 

K( 

16.225 

X.431 

11.419 

22X0 

(1 

27.390 

21  2(4 

17 

491 

99 

793 

16.(57 

X.IK 

11.944 

22.1M 

(5 

27.131 

22  26 1 

17 

437 

97 

X4 

1(.M9 

27.759 

12  042 

22.4X 

(4 

2(.(02 

20  :  236 

K 

»0 

91 

X9 

1(.0K 

XX7 

13.0tt 

22.7(4 

■Tkt  !«■  "tanty''  nttn  ti  a  pai*  tl  hn  t(  avic  pencM  rcMed  by  bitk.  aaniayt.  ir  adept**  atd  rtsidief  lefetkef  Entcy  (amiy 
mat  acMe  a  leknec*  pvsa*.  Befa^  197).  bated  a*  beete balder  caacxpl  aad  restreted  te  praaty  laaebet 
'Cerreat  dedar  aadiaa  aaaey  aceaa  adiastad  by  CfMt-XI 
tfrar  la  1979,  data  ae  far  perteas  14  years  aad  e«cr 
'Based  aa  1980  ceasas  papaWiaa  caalrels.  teapaiblt  adb  s*aaeda|  Mars 
'Refleds  aipltaealatm  el  Hnpaac  papaMaa  caalials.  caaipartbit  adb  sacteedaf  yean 
‘Based  a*  reased  aatbadetecy.  caaiparable  adb  sacceedaii  years 
'Based  a*  1990  ceasas  adiasied  papalataa  ceatrah.  ceraparaWe  adb  sacteedaif  years 

Hale  — ReMTh  rates  (perceal  al  persaas  btlaa  paMity  ItMl)  far  all  races  ler  Mars  ael  skaaa  abeM  are  19S9.  22  4;  19(0.  222.  19(1. 
219.  19(2.  210.  19(3.  199.  19(4.  190  19(9.  123;  IM.  14  7,  19(7.  142.  IKS.  12 S.  1K9.  12  1.  1970.  12 (.  1971.  12  9.  1972.  11  9; 
1973.  11  1.  1974. 112;  1979.  12  3;  1976. 11  S.  1977.  11  (.  aad  I^TS.  114 
PeMTty  tbreshaWs  art  apdaled  tacb  year  la  rtfitci  ebaafts  ■  tbe  caataavr  pece  aidei  (CPMfl. 

Far  detads  set  'Carrtal  Papalalie*  Reperts.*  Stras  f-(0 
Scarce  Departraeid  al  Ceauatret.  Btataa  el  tbe  Ceases 
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POPULATION.  EMPLOYMENT,  WAGES.  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


Tabu  B-34. — PtpuUthn  by  ap  gnmp,  1929-98 
rniousantfs  «(  pcnonsl 


Aft  (yura) 


Mr  1 

TaUI 

Uwlfr5 

5-15 

14-19 

20-24 

25-44 

45-44 

(SMd 

mr 

1929 

121.747 

11.734 

24  JOO 

9.127 

10.494 

35J42 

21.074 

4.474 

1933 _ 

125.579 

10.412 

24.097 

9402 

11.152 

37419 

22.933. 

7J43 

1939 

130  JOO 

10.410 

25.179 

9J22 

11.519 

39454 

25J23 

0.764 

1940 

132.122 

10.579 

24.011 

9J95 

11.690 

39J40 

24449 

9.031 

1941 

133.402 

10.050 

24.514 

9J40 

11J07 

a403 

24.710 

9.200 

1942  _ _ _ 

134  JOO 

11401 

24431 

9.730 

11.955 

aj4i 

27.194 

9.504 

1943 

134.739 

12.014 

24.093 

9.407 

12.044 

41.420 

27.471 

9.047 

1944 

130J9? 

12.524 

23.949 

9441 

12.042 

42.014 

20.130 

10.147 

1945 

139.920 

12.979 

23.907 

9441 

12.034 

42.521 

20.430 

10.494 

1944 

141.309 

13444 

24.103 

9.119 

12.004 

43.027 

29.044 

10J20 

1947 

144.124 

14.404 

24.440 

9.097 

11J14 

43.457 

29.490 

11.105 

19U . 

144.431 

14.919 

25.209 

0.952 

11.794 

a400 

29.931 

11.530 

1949 

149.100 

15.407 

25J52 

0.700 

11.700 

M.914 

30.405 

11.921 

1950 

152J71 

14.410 

24.721 

0.542 

11.400 

45.472 

30J49 

12.397 

1951  . . . . . 

154J70 

17433 

27479 

0.4a 

11.552 

a.l03 

31.342 

12J03 

1952  . 

157.553 

17412 

20.094 

0.414 

11450 

a.495 

31.004 

13J03 

1953 

140.104 

17.430 

30427 

0.440 

11.042 

a.704 

32.394 

13.417 

1954 

143.024 

10J57 

31.400 

0.437 

10.032 

47.001 

32.942 

14.074 

1955 

145.931 

10.544 

32.402 

0.744 

10.714 

•M94 

33.504 

14.525 

1954 

140.903 

19.003 

33.994 

0.914 

10.414 

47479 

34.057 

14.930 

1957  .  . . 

171.904 

19.494 

35472 

9.195 

10.403 

47.440 

34.591 

15.300 

1951 

174.002 

19J07 

34.445 

9.543 

10.754 

47437 

35.109 

15.004 

1959  _ 

177.030 

20.175 

37440 

10415 

10.949 

47.192 

35.443 

14.2a 

1940 

100.471 

20441 

30.494 

10.403 

11.134 

47.ia 

34403 

14.475 

1941 _ 

103.491 

20.522 

39.745 

11.025 

11.403 

47.004 

34.722 

17.009 

1942  _ 

104.530 

20.449 

*1405 

11.100 

11.959 

47.013 

37455 

17.457 

1943  .  _ 

109.242 

20442 

41.424 

12.007 

12.714 

44.994 

37.702 

17.770 

1944 

191.009 

20.145 

42497 

12.734 

13449 

a.950 

30430 

10.127 

1945 

194.303 

19J24 

<2.930 

13414 

13.7a 

a.9i2 

30.914 

10.451 

1944  _ _ _ _ 

194.540 

19400 

43.702 

14411 

14.050 

47.001 

39.534 

10.755 

1447 

190.712 

10.543 

44.244 

14400 

I54a 

47.194 

a.i93 

19.071 

19U  _ _ _ 

200.704 

17.913 

44.422 

14.452 

15.704 

47.721 

a.oa 

19J45 

1949 

202.477 

17474 

44.040 

14J00 

14.400 

a.044 

41.437 

19.400 

1970  . 

205.052 

17.144 

44.014 

15409 

17402 

a.473 

41.999 

20.107 

1971 

207.441 

17444 

44.591 

15.4M 

10.159 

40.934 

42.402 

20.541 

1972  . 

209.094 

17.101 

<4403 

14.039 

10.153 

50.402 

42.090 

21.020 

1973  . 

211.909 

14J51 

43.502 

14.4a 

10.521 

51,749 

43435 

21.525 

1974 

213J54 

14.a7 

42909 

14.749 

10.975 

53.051 

43.522 

22.061 

1975  . 

215.973 

14.121 

42.500 

17.017 

19.527 

54402 

43.001 

22.494 

1974  . 

210.035 

15.417 

42.099 

17.194 

19.904 

55J52 

44.000 

23i70 

1977  . . . . 

220.239 

15.544 

41490 

17474 

20.499 

57441 

44.150 

23J92 

1970  _ _ _ 

222.505 

15.735 

40.420 

17400 

20.9a 

59.400 

44.204 

24.502 

1979 

225.055 

14.043 

39.552 

17442 

21497 

41479 

44.390 

25.134 

1900 

227.724 

14.451 

30J30 

17.147 

21.590 

43.470 

44.504 

25.707 

1911  . . 

229.944 

14J93 

30.144 

14J12 

21.049 

45.520 

U.500 

24J21 

1912  _ _ _ 

232.100 

17.220 

37.704 

14432 

21.902 

47.492 

44.442 

24.707 

1903 

234.307 

17.547 

37.524 

15J23 

21ja 

49.733 

44.474 

27J41 

1904  _ 

234 ja 

17.495 

37.441 

15495 

21.737 

71.735 

44.547 

27J70 

1905 

230.444 

I7J42 

37.450 

15.005 

21.470 

73.473 

44.402 

20.414 

1904.  _ 

240.451 

17.943 

37.404 

15.024 

20.942 

75.451 

44.440 

29.000 

1907 

242.004 

10.052 

37433 

15415 

20405 

77.330 

44J54 

29.424 

l«A . 

245.021 

10.195 

37493 

15.191 

19ja 

70.595 

45.471 

30.124 

1909 

247442 

10.501 

37.972 

14.913 

19.M2 

79.943 

45J02 

30.402 

1990  . . 

249.94* 

10.051 

30.500 

i4.ai 

19409 

01407 

a.294 

31J37 

1991 _ 

252.434 

19.107 

39.144 

13.970 

19457 

S2.4a 

a.744 

31.744 

1992  . . . . 

255402 

19.409 

39.002 

13.734 

19411 

02.514 

a.355 

32J73 

1993 

250.009 

19.470 

40.304 

13J79 

10.949 

02J31 

49.595 

32.779 

1994 

240.402 

19.494 

41.009 

14.122 

10.553 

03.155 

50.904 

33.144 

1995  _  ...  . 

243.039 

19.524 

41.444 

14479 

10.134 

03413 

52J50 

33J40 

1994  . . 

245.453 

19424 

42.157 

14J74 

17.450 

03J47 

53.734 

33J47 

1997 

247.901 

19.150 

42.4a 

15411 

17.594 

03.771 

55.452 

34.074 

1990 

270490 

19.020 

42.970 

15.599 

17.7U 

03.410 

57.247 

34.249 

Mi  AraM  Ftrce  wtnuj  tepMai  1940  IncMts  AltsU  aid  Hmo*  btfaMf  1950. 

Al  MtMlM  art  emtOttH  nil  dacMwal  otnn  ciWMralMS. 

Sara:  Otiatnea  il  Canontt.  Bvtaa  li  lit  CiaMt. 
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Table  B-i3.—Civi/iaii  popttUiicn  and  labor  fora,  1929-98 
(MmlMif  djtj  scMonallir  idiusM.  enpl  as  noM] 


Cmhia  Ww  (are* 

Cmha*  Eaptoynmt 


Year  or  anatk 

aaoMrii- 

tatioaal 

POpaU 

t«a> 

Total 

Total 

Arr- 

cat- 

taral 

Non- 

cofiral 

Ua- 

aoddoy- 

aval 

Nat  M 
labor 
larcr 

Ira 

par- 

tei- 

palM 

rata' 

plo^ 

mttU 

po^ 

ala- 

taa 

ratal 

rale, 

ciwl- 

lae 

«arli- 

en* 

TkaasaaOs  al  parson  14  yaars  of  ape  aad  owr 

Parcaat 

19» 

_  1  _ 

49.180 

47.630 

10  450 

37.180 

1.550 

37 

1933  .  . 

‘ 

51.590 

38.760 

10.090 

78.670 

I7E30 

749 

1939  - 

- - 

55.730 

45.750 

9.610 

36.140 

9.480 

177 

1940  _ _ _ _ _ 

. . '  99.840 

55.640 

47.570 

9.540 

37.980 

8.170 

44  700 

55  7 

476 

14i 

1941 

_  99.900 

55910 

50.350 

9.100 

41750 

5.560 

43.990 

560 

504 

99 

1943 

_  98.640 

56.410 

53.750 

9.750 

44.500 

7.660 

477» 

57  7 

545 

47 

1943 

_  94.640 

55.540 

54,470 

9.080 

45390 

1.070 

39.100 

587 

57  6 

19 

1944  .  _  _ 

_  93.770 

54.630 

53.960 

8.950 

45.010 

670 

38.590 

586 

57  9 

17 

1945  _  _ 

_  94.090 

53.860 

57J70 

8.580 

44740 

1.040 

40.730 

57? 

561 

19 

1946  _ 

_  103.070 

57.570 

55.750 

8.370 

46.9M 

7770 

45.550 

558 

536 

39 

1947  - 

_  106.018 

60168 

57  817 

8.756 

49,557 

7756 

45.850 

568 

545 

39 

TkonaMs  o(  perwas  li  yean  al  ait  aad  a«af 


1947  .  _ 

101J77 

59J5C 

57.038 

7.890 

49.1M 

7211 

42.477 

583 

560 

39 

14AJI 

103.068 

60.671 

58.343 

7.679 

50.714 

7276 

47.447 

588 

566 

38 

1949  .... 

103.994 

61786 

57.651 

7.658 

49.993 

3637 

47.708 

589 

554 

59 

1950  _ _  _  ... 

104  995 

67708 

58.918 

7.160 

51.758 

3288 

47.787 

597 

561 

53 

1951  .  _  .  . 

104.671 

67.017 

59.961 

6.776 

53.735 

7.055 

42.604 

597 

57  3 

32 

1957  . - . . 

105731 

67.138 

60.750 

6.500 

53.749 

1883 

43.093 

590 

57  3 

30 

1953* 

107.056 

63.015 

61.179 

6.260 

54.919 

1634 

44.041 

589 

571 

72 

1954  .  _ 

108771 

63.643 

60.109 

6  705 

53.904 

3537 

U.678 

588 

555 

55 

1955  . . 

109.683 

65.073 

62.170 

6.450 

55,772 

7667 

44.660 

59  3 

567 

4.4 

1956  . .  _..  .. 

110.954 

66.557 

63.799 

6.783 

57.514 

7.750 

44.407 

600 

57  5 

4.1 

1957  ._.  _ 

117765 

66.979 

64.071 

5.947 

58.173 

7659 

45.336 

59  6 

571 

4.3 

1958  . .  ..  _ 

113.777 

67.639 

63  036 

5.586 

57.450 

4.602 

46.088 

595 

554 

68 

1959  _ _ _ _ _ 

115,379 

68.369 

64.630 

5.565 

59.065 

3.740 

46.960 

592 

560 

55 

1960*  . — 

117.745 

69.678 

65  778 

5.458 

60J18 

3652 

47.617 

59  4 

561 

55 

1961  ..  _ 

118.771 

70.459 

65.746 

5.700 

60.546 

4.714 

a.317 

593 

554 

6.7 

1967*  _ _ _  . 

170.153 

70.614 

66.702 

4.944 

61.759 

3.911 

49.539 

588 

555 

55 

1963  . . ,,,,, 

177.416 

71433 

67.767 

4.687 

63.076 

4.070 

50.583 

587 

554 

57 

1964  ..  _  _. 

174.485 

73.091 

69.305 

4.573 

64.782 

3.736 

51.394 

587 

55  7 

57 

1965  ...  ...  _ 

176.513 

74.455 

71.088 

4.361 

66.726 

3266 

52.058 

589 

567 

4.5 

1961k 

178.058 

75,770 

72,895 

3.979 

68.915 

7675 

52.288 

59  7 

569 

30 

1967  ...  .  ... 

179J74 

77J47 

74.372 

3.844 

70.527 

7.975 

57.577 

596 

57  3 

38 

1968  . .  ,  , 

137.078 

78.737 

75.970 

3.817 

77.103 

2617 

53.79, 

596 

575 

36 

1969  - 

134.335 

80.734 

77.902 

3.606 

74296 

7637 

53.602 

601 

58.0 

3.5 

1970  .  _  .. 

137.085 

82.771 

78.678 

3.463 

75.215 

4.093 

54.315 

604 

57  4 

49 

1971  _ _ _ 

140716 

84.382 

79.367 

3.394 

75.977 

5016 

55.834 

607 

566 

59 

1977*  . . 

144.176 

87.034 

87.153 

3.484 

78.669 

4682 

57.091 

604 

570 

56 

1973*  _ 

147.096 

89.429 

85.064 

3.470 

81.594 

4265 

57.667 

608 

578 

49 

1974  _ _ _ _ 

150.170 

91.949 

86.794 

3.515 

83279 

5.156 

58.171 

613 

57  8 

56 

1975  . 

153.153 

93,775 

85.846 

3408 

87.438 

7.979 

59.377 

617 

561 

8.5 

1976  _ _ 

156.150 

96.158 

88  752 

3.331 

85.421 

7.406 

59.991 

616 

568 

7.7 

1977  .  ....  .  . 

159.033 

99.009 

97.017 

3.283 

88.734 

6.991 

60.075 

67  3 

57  9 

7.1 

197Jl> 

161.910 

102751 

96  oa 

3.387 

92.661 

6202 

59.659 

637 

59  3 

61 

1979  - - - - 

164.863 

104.967 

98  874 

3.347 

95.477 

6.137 

59.900 

637 

59  9 

58 

1980  .  . .  . 

167.745 

106.940 

99.303 

3.364 

95.938 

7.637 

60.806 

638 

597 

71 

1981  . . . . 

170.130 

108.670 

100.397 

3.368 

97.030 

8273 

61.460 

639 

590 

76 

1987  .  .  . . 

177771 

110.704 

99  526 

3.401 

96.175 

10.678 

62.067 

640 

578 

97 

1983 

174  715 

111.550 

100.834 

3.383 

97.450 

10.717 

62.665 

640 

579 

96 

1984  _  .  .. 

176.383 

113.544 

105.005 

3.321 

101.685 

8.539 

67.839 

644 

54  5 

75 

1985  ._  _  _  _ 

178.706 

115.461 

107.150 

3.179 

103.971 

8217 

67.744 

648 

601 

72 

1986^  . . 

180.587 

117.834 

109.597 

3.163 

106.434 

8237 

67.757 

653 

607 

70 

1987 

182.753 

119.865 

112.440 

3208 

109.?37 

7,475 

62.888 

656 

615 

67 

1988  . ,  . 

184.613 

121.669 

114.968 

3.169 

lllJOO 

6.701 

67.944 

659 

673 

55 

1989  - 

186.393 

173.869 

117.342 

3.199 

114.147 

6628 

62.573 

665 

630 

52 

1990*  . . 

189.164 

175.840 

118.793 

3223 

115.570 

7.047 

63.374 

665 

678 

56 

1991  . . . . . 

190.975 

176.346 

117.718 

3.769 

114.449 

8.678 

64.578 

667 

617 

6.8 

1997  ..  _.  ....  . . 

197.805 

128.105 

118.492 

3,747 

115.245 

9.613 

64.700 

664 

615 

75 

1993  . . . 

194.838 

129700 

170.259 

3.115 

117.144 

8.940 

65.638 

663 

61  7 

69 

1994*  . 

196.814 

131.056 

123.060 

3.409 

119.651 

7.956 

65.758 

666 

675 

61 

1995 

198.584 

132.304 

174.900 

3.440 

121.460 

7.404 

66.780 

666 

679 

56 

1996  ...  . .  .  . 

200.591 

133.943 

176  708 

3.443 

173264 

7236 

66647 

668 

637 

54 

1997*  . . 

203.133 

136,797 

179.558 

3.399 

176.159 

6.739 

66  837 

671 

63  8 

49 

1998* 

705.770 

137,673 

131.463 

3.378 

178.085 

6210 

67.547 

67. 

641 

45 

'  Nat  wasaMRy  aPiasted 

>Cmliaa  labor  to.'ca  as  perceat  o(  canhan  aaaaistitatioaal  poptilatwa 
>  Cwihaa  cniploirnieat  as  paroat  of  cimhaa  ooanstautioaal  pofMlatna. 
'  Uaeaiployed  as  perccat  of  caaliaa  labor  tare* 


Sm  mtt  fitfe  Itr  CMlmutioii  ot  Istk. 
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TabI£  ^Y>.— Civilian  population  and  labor  font,  1929—98 — Continued 
(MontM;  (Uts  scJionaHy  ad|usM.  eac*|K  t$  noM) 


Cinhaa  labar  farce 

Cml- 

Civil- 

laa 

eai- 

pley- 

aeat/ 

pap- 

ili- 

tea 

ratN> 

Uaeai- 

Cndiaa 

manth 

titaial 

TS? 

E 

wplayri 

It 

Nat  II 
labar 
farce 

Ki 

Ubv 

Pley- 

neat 

Tear  ar  iHalh 

Tatal 

Tatal 

Afr>- 

cat- 

twal 

Nm- 

cXal 

Ua- 

farce 

par- 

ti»- 

patai 

rale' 

rate. 

ewd- 

IM 

«ark- 

ers* 

Thaisaads  al  persias  16  yean  al  ape  aid  aner 

Pcrctal 

1949^  III 

197.753 

132.034 

124.696 

3.520 

121.176 

7730 

65.719 

660 

631 

56 

fab . - 

197.006 

132.111 

124.922 

3.609 

121.313 

7.109 

65.775 

660 

631 

54 

Mar  . 

190.007 

132.099 

124.957 

3.634 

121723 

7.142 

65.901 

667 

631 

54 

SSi . --ZZZZ-- . 

19l.ia 

132.591 

124.955 

3.575 

121700 

7736 

65.557 

669 

631 

50 

190.206 

131J01 

124.U5 

3.350 

121.095 

7.436 

66.405 

665 

620 

5.6 

Iiae  .  . 

190.453 

131.956 

124.525 

3.466 

121.059 

7.431 

66.497 

665 

627 

56 

Jal»  -  -  -- 

190.615 

132J36 

124.000 

3.370 

121.422 

7736 

66779 

666 

620 

5.7 

*•1  . — . 

191  JOl 

132J29 

124.033 

3.3/4 

121.459 

7.496 

66.472 

66.6 

620 

5.7 

S*»4  . . 

199.005 

132.600 

125.111 

3.202 

121.029 

7.497 

66797 

666 

629 

57 

Od . . . 

199.192 

132.690 

125.350 

3.430 

121.920 

7740 

66.494 

666 

629 

55 

hav  . 

199.355 

132.611 

125.104 

3.339 

121745 

7.427 

66.744 

665 

620 

5.6 

Dec  . 

199.500 

132^10 

125.001 

3.350 

121.731 

7.429 

66.990 

664 

62  7 

56 

1996: laa  . 

199.634 

132.665 

125701 

3.409 

121.712 

7.464 

66.969 

665 

627 

56 

Frt . 

199.773 

133.022 

125.607 

3.541 

122.146 

7735 

66.751 

666 

629 

55 

Mar  . 

199.921 

133.100 

125.090 

3.491 

122799 

7790 

66.733 

666 

630 

5.5 

Apr  . 

200.101 

133.407 

126.017 

3.414 

122.603 

7790 

66.694 

66  7 

630 

55 

May 

200.270 

133.710 

126764 

3.479 

122.705 

7.454 

66.560 

660 

630 

56 

liae  . 

200.459 

133.711 

126.600 

3.427 

123.101 

7.103 

66.7a 

667 

632 

53 

lilT  . 

200.641 

134747 

126.900 

3.437 

123.471 

7739 

66794 

669 

63  3 

55 

. 

200.047 

134.021 

127.130 

3.400 

123.730 

6791 

66.026 

667 

633 

51 

201.061 

134.464 

127.470 

3.437 

124.033 

6.994 

66.597 

669 

634 

5.2 

201.273 

134  J47 

127  J13 

3.440 

124765 

7.034 

66.426 

670 

635 

5.2 

Nav  . 

201.463 

134.9U 

127.717 

3.355 

124762 

7727 

66.519 

670 

634 

54 

Om  . 

201.636 

135.0U 

127.019 

3.426 

124793 

7744 

66.573 

670 

634 

54 

199Maa» . 

202.205 

135.590 

120.472 

3.462 

125.010 

7.126 

66.607 

67  0 

635 

5.3 

Feb . 

202.309 

13S.5U 

120.409 

3.346 

125.063 

7.154 

66.026 

67  0 

63  4 

53 

Mar 

202.513 

135.950 

120.954 

3.410 

125.536 

6796 

66.563 

671 

63  7 

51 

Apr  . 

202.674 

136.052 

129.210 

3.496 

125.714 

6742 

66.622 

671 

630 

50 

May  .  . 

202  J32 

136.103 

129.425 

3.437 

125.900 

6.670 

66.729 

671 

630 

49 

Iwm  .  .  . 

203.000 

136.254 

129.430 

3.409 

126.021 

6724 

66.7a 

67.1 

630 

50 

lot)  . 

203.166 

136J70 

129.745 

3.420 

126.317 

6.633 

66.700 

671 

639 

49 

All  . 

203.364 

136.540 

129.910 

3.354 

126756 

6.630 

66724 

671 

639 

4.9 

Sept  . 

203.570 

136.565 

129.911 

3.302 

126.529 

6.654 

67.005 

671 

630 

49 

Oct  . 

203.767 

136.500 

130.055 

3.209 

126.766 

6.445 

67767 

67  0 

630 

47 

liev  . 

203.94; 

136  J3S 

130.546 

3777 

127.169 

6709 

67.106 

671 

640 

46 

Dec  . 

204.090 

137.006 

130.630 

3.303 

127755 

6.4a 

67.012 

67  2 

640 

47 

1990:laa> 

204.230 

137700 

130.943 

3.337 

127.606 

6745 

66.950 

67  2 

641 

46 

Feb  . 

204.400 

137  J04 

131.021 

3745 

127.676 

6.363 

67.016 

672 

641 

46 

Mar 

204.547 

137.340 

130.900 

3.173 

127.735 

6.432 

67707 

671 

640 

47 

Apt  . .  . 

204.731 

137732 

131700 

3.301 

127.099 

5.952 

67.499 

670 

641 

4.3 

hlay 

204.099 

137.369 

131.330 

3751 

127.979 

6739 

67.530 

67  0 

641 

44 

Jm . 

205.005 

137.490 

131.253 

3.363 

127.090 

6745 

67.507 

67.0 

640 

4.5 

205.270 

137.407 

131.176 

3.423 

127.753 

6731 

67.063 

669 

639 

45 

Am 

205.479 

137.401 

131.264 

3.492 

127.772 

6717 

67.990 

669 

639 

45 

Sept 

205.699 

130.001 

131J10 

3.470 

120740 

6763 

67.610 

671 

641 

45 

Oct 

205.919 

130.116 

131.050 

3.550 

120.300 

6750 

67.003 

671 

640 

4.5 

Nov 

206.104 

130.193 

132.113 

3.340 

120.765 

6.000 

67.911 

671 

641 

44 

Dec.  _ _ _  _ 

206.270 

130.547 

132.526 

3.222 

129.304 

6.021 

67.723 

672 

642 

43 

*Nm  strcthi  csi^iWe  willi  urkcr  daU  tie  ti  pipiMM  ediistmcnts  is  lelmis  Bcimmmi  1S$3.  mlrodictiM  el  1950  cteus  data 
added  abaut  M.OOc  to  papiMiei  aad  350.000  to  labar  farce  total  enptoTMeal.  aid  avicalliral  enpteymit  BcpiiHii  I9U.  nchnian  al 
Alaska  aid  Hamii  added  aMil  500.000  ta  papilatiai.  300.000  ta  labar  farce,  aid  240.000  la  laaatnciNwal  enfemeit  Bmmiiii  1962. 
latradidiaa  el  1960  cmsis  data  redacedoMoMiaa  bi  abait  50.000  aid  labar  larce  aad  ruplwgiit  by  200.000.  Be(iniM|  19^72.  lilraduc- 
tiia  al  1920  cums  data  added  abaot  OOo.OOO  ta  cwoai  laaiariilitnial  papiMiea  aad  333.000  la  labar  farce  aid  emptoyiieit  A  sibse- 
aim  adiastwit  based  ei  1970  ceisis  ■  Merck  1973  added  60.000  ti  Uar  farce  aid  ta  enpleyneit.  BefMmi  1971.  ckaifes  ia  san- 

aaid  estiaatlaa  praceditis  Mtradicad  uta  the  kaiiekald  sincy  added  abut  250.000  ti  labar  twee  aid  ta  capkiyaeat.  UieiMayiicit 
aad  rate:  nere  lal  stfiifcaitly  allictad.  Be|iiiiif  1916.  the  iitradictaa  al  reused  papelatiai  caitrals  added  abait  400.000  n  the 
CNiliH  peiMlatiaa  aid  labar  larce  aad  350.000  ta  cwihia  eiMaywcit  Uieaplayiient  leiels  aid  rates  eere  nat  sifirlicaitlv  affected 
BefnMi  1990.  thi  ■trsdKtaa  al  1990  ceisis-based  papiiatNi  caitrals.  adiistad  far  the  estnaled  ladercawit.  adiM  abait  1.1  ad- 
kai  la  tbi  emkaa  gapilatiaa  aad  labar  larce.  UO.OOO  la  CMhaa  eapkiyinl.  aid  175.000  ta  laeavlcyiieit  Tka  a«erall  laeniilayaeit  rale 
rate  by  abut  0.1  perceataie  peiat 

Befiiaai  1994.  data  are  aat  strietty  caiparabli  irilk  earker  data  becaise  al  the  alradictMi  al  a  naiar  redesi|i  al  the  Cafreil  Peiw- 
Miai  Saney  aid  caNediaa  mctkadalacy. 

Betmni  1997.  data  are  ail  stridly  caMarable  «th  earker  data  die  la  the  iitradictaa  al  reused  paeilataa  caatreh  mlMcIi  added 
abait  47O.0OO  ta  the  emkaa  papilalai.  32O.0OO  ta  the  labar  larce.  aid  290.000  ta  eapleymeit.  Unapleyiient  rates  aid  ether  perceilaits 
al  labar  iiarkelurtcipilai  «ere  aat  aHtded. 

Befaiai  1991.  data  are  aat  strctly  caiyirible  aith  earlier  data  die  ta  the  artredictiai  al  a  ie«  canpesde  estiaatiei  pracedwe  far  the 
C«real  Pepilaliaa  Sirvey  aad  revised  papilatiii  cutrals.  If  reestiauled  isaif  the  reused  papilaliaa  caitrals.  1997  cmhaa  popilataM  aad 
ewpleywat  iiahl  ckaa|e  shfhtty  aid  anst  wenileyiaeit  rates  aad  atker  ratas  aad  eraportieas  neild  be  iiaflected 

Hale  —labar  farce  data  ii  Tablet  0-35  thraifk  0-44  are  based  ea  kaisehald  aitervcws  aad  rafale  ta  the  caleadar  meek  ncladiai  the 
12th  al  the  aualh  Far  defiadaas  al  tanas,  area  saavics  ised.  histarcal  canparabibly  al  the  data.  canparabiMy  aath  ether  seres,  etc.,  see 

tapliyaKal  aad  Earaais." 

Saarce:  OepartiKal  al  Labar.  Oareai  al  Labar  Statistes 
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Table  B— 36.— Cm7i«»  emplvymtnt  and  ummpltjwient  by  tec  and  age,  7930-98 
[Thouunds  of  ptnatn  16  yun  •(  a|e  and  omt;  Monthly  data  KaaonaHy  adiusted) 


Crnhaa  eoMleyMent 

Males 

Females 

Maks 

Ftmaks 

Ytct  or  aio*tb 

Total 

Total 

16-19 

years 

20 

yf«rs 

and 

Mff 

Total 

20 

16-19  years 
years  aad 
t«er 

TcUl 

TaUI 

16-19 

yea.s 

20 

ytars 

a»d 

ovtr 

Total 

16-19 

years 

20 

iurs 

Md 

•vtr 

}m 

58.911 

41.571 

2.186 

39.394 

17440 

1.517  15824 

3411 

2  239 

318 

1977 

1049 

195 

854 

1951 

59.961 

41.780 

2.156 

39.626 

11.111 

1.611  16.570 

2.055 

1721 

191 

1079 

834 

145 

619 

195/ 

. 

60i5C 

41.682 

2.107 

39478 

11.561 

1.612:  16.951 

1883 

1 185 

205 

910 

691 

la 

559 

195.1 

61.179 

42.430 

2.136 

40.296 

11.749 

1.584  17.164 

1.834 

1207 

184 

1019 

637 

173 

510 

19M 

60.109 

41.619 

1.985 

39.634 

11.490 

1.490  17.000 

3.532 

73M 

310 

7  035 

1  188 

191 

997 

195S 

67.170 

42.621 

2.095 

40.526 

19.551 

1.547'  18.002 

2852 

1854 

274 

1580 

991 

1/6 

873 

l9Si 

63.799 

43.379 

2.164 

41416 

20.419 

1.654  11.767 

2.750 

1 711 

269 

1U2 

1039 

709 

837 

1951 

64.071 

43457 

2.115 

41439 

20.714 

1.663!  19.052 

2859 

1841 

300 

1541 

1018 

19/ 

821 

1951 

63.036 

42.423 

2.012 

40.411 

20.613 

1.570  19.043 

4.602 

3091 

416 

2  611 

1504 

767 

1747 

•959 

- - - 

64.630 

43.466 

2.198 

41467 

21.164 

1.640  19.524 

3.740 

2.420 

398 

2.022 

1.320 

256 

1.063 

I960 

65.778 

43.904 

2.361. 

41.543 

21.174 

1.768  20.105 

3852 

7  486 

426 

7060 

1366 

786 

1080 

1961 

65.746 

43.656 

2415 

41.342 

22.090 

1.793  20496 

4.714 

7  99/ 

479 

7  518 

1  71/ 

349 

1361 

1967 

66.702 

44.177 

2462 

41.815 

22,525 

1.133  20.693 

3.911 

2423 

401 

7016 

1488 

313 

1  1/5 

196: 

67.762 

44.657 

2.406 

42451 

23.105 

1.849  21457 

4,070 

24/7 

501 

1971 

1591 

313 

1716 

1964 

69.M5 

45.474 

2.587 

42886 

23.131 

1.929  .  21.903 

3.716 

2205 

a7 

1.711 

1581 

385 

1195 

1965 

71.088 

46.340 

2.918 

43.422 

24.7a 

2.111  22.630 

3.366 

1914 

479 

1435 

1457 

395 

1056 

;%6 

72.895 

46.919 

3,253 

43.6U 

25.976 

2.4U;  23.510 

2875 

1551 

432 

I  120 

1324 

405 

971 

1967 

74.372 

47.479 

3.116 

44.294 

26.193 

2.496  !  24497 

2.975 

1508 

4a 

1060 

I4U 

39. 

1.071 

1961 

75.920 

48.114 

3455 

44.859 

27.107 

2.526:  25411 

2817 

1419 

476 

993 

1397 

417 

985 

1969 

— 

77.902 

48.818 

3.430 

45.318. 

29.084 

2.687  26.397 

2832 

1.403 

4a 

963 

1.429 

413 

1.015 

1970 

78.671 

U.990 

’•09 

45.511 

29.688 

2,735  26.952 

4.093 

7  738 

599 

1631 

1155 

506 

1349 

1971 

79.367 

49490 

3.471 

45.912 

29.976 

2.730  27.2a 

5.016 

2719 

693 

7  09/ 

7777 

5U 

1651 

1977 

32.153 

50.896 

3.765 

47.130 

31.257 

2.980  28.276 

4.882 

7  659 

711 

19a 

7777 

591 

1675 

197: 

85.064 

52.349 

4.039 

41.310 

32,715 

3431  29.484 

4465 

2  275 

653 

1674 

7019 

583 

150/ 

19/4 

86.794 

53.024 

4.103 

41.922 

33.769 

3445  30.424 

5.156 

7  714 

75/ 

19;<7 

7  Ml 

665 

1  777 

1975 

85.846 

51.857 

3.839 

M.011 

33.989 

3463  30.726 

7.929 

4  447 

966 

3  476 

3  486 

807 

7614 

1976 

88.752 

53.138 

3.947 

49.190 

35.615 

3489  32426 

7.406 

4  036 

939 

3  098 

1369 

/M 

7581 

19/7 

92.017 

54.728 

4.174 

50.555 

37489 

3,514  33.775 

6.991 

3  66/ 

874 

2  794 

3J74 

/89 

7  535 

19/1 

96.048 

56.479 

4.336 

52.143 

39.569 

3.734,  35.836 

6.202 

3147 

813 

7378 

3  061 

/69 

2  797 

19/9 

98.824 

57,607 

4.300 

53408 

41.217, 

3.783  37.434 

6.137 

3.120 

811 

2.308 

3.018 

/43 

2.2/6 

1980 

99J03 

57.186 

4.085 

53.101 

42.117 

3.625  38.492 

7.637 

4467 

913 

3353 

3370 

755 

7  615 

1981 

100.397 

57497 

3.815 

53.582 

43.000 

3.411.  39.590 

1473 

4  57/ 

962 

3615 

3696 

800 

7895 

1987 

. 

99.526 

56471 

3479 

52.891 

43.256 

3.170  ,  40.006 

10.678 

6179 

1.090 

5089 

4  499 

886 

3613 

1983 

. 

100E34 

56.787 

3400 

53.487 

U.047 

3.C53  41.004 

10.717 

6  760 

1.003 

5757 

4  45/ 

875 

3.632 

1984 

105.005 

59.091 

3.322 

55.769 

45.915 

3.122  ,  42,793 

8.539 

4/44 

812 

3  937 

3  794 

68/ 

310/ 

1985 

. 

107.150 

59891 

3.328 

56.562 

47.259, 

3  105  a.l54 

1412 

4571 

106 

3715 

3/91 

Ml 

3179 

1984 

. 

109.59/ 

60.892 

3423 

57.569 

a.706 

3.UI  45,556 

8437 

4530 

779 

3/51 

3  70/ 

6/5 

3  037 

198/ 

112.440 

62.107 

3481. 

58.726 

50434 

1750  47,074 

7,425 

4  101 

732 

3  369 

3  374 

616 

7  709 

1981 

114.968 

634/3 

3.492 

59.711 

51.696 

3.313  a.383 

6.701 

36'.r5 

667 

7  987 

3oa 

5.‘>8 

7  a/ 

1989 

- . . : 

117.342 

64415 

3,477 

60.137 

53.027 

3.282  49.745 

6.528 

3825 

658 

246/ 

3.003 

536 

2.a7 

1990 

118.793 

65.104 

3,427 

61.671 

53.689 

3.155  5C.515 

7,047 

3  906 

667 

3739 

3ia 

544 

7  596 

1991 

. 

117.718 

64423 

3.044 

61.171 

53.496 

2857  55,515 

1.621 

49a 

751 

4195 

3613 

601 

3074 

1997 

.  .  ' 

118.492 

64.440 

2.944 

61.496 

54.052 

2.775  Sl.lis 

9.613 

5573 

4  717 

4  090 

621, 

3  469 

1993 

120.259 

65.349 

2.994 

62.355 

54.910, 

2811,  57.015 

8.940 

5055 

761 

4  717 

3185 

597' 

3  788 

1994 

1 

123.060 

66.450 

3.156 

63.294 

56.610 

3.005  5j.fCS! 

7.996 

4  36/ 

7") 

367/ 

3679 

510 

3  049 

1995 

124.900 

67477 

3492: 

64.085 

57,523; 

3,127|  55496; 

7.404 

3983 

744 

3739 

3  471 

607 

2419 

1996 

126.708 

68407 

3.310 

64.897 

51.501 

3.190  SS.911 

7436 

3180 

733 

3ia 

3356 

5/3 

7  783 

199/ 

129.551 

69.685 

3.401. 

66.214 

59.173 

3460;  5£.6>3 

6.739 

3  57/ 

694 

7887 

1167 

577 

7515 

1998 

!  131.463 

70.693 

3.551 

67.135 

60.771. 

3.493  57478 

6410 

3466 

686 

2.580 

2.9M 

519 

2.424 

1997:  lao _ 

128.472 

69.121 

3.343 

65.771 

59.351 

3439  56.112 

7.126 

3  847 

741 

3106 

3779 

603 

7676 

fob _ 

128.409 

69403 

3.399 

65.104 

59.206 

3413;  55.993 

7.154 

3/67 

729 

3033 

3  397 

M7 

7/10 

Mar _ 1 

1  128.954 

69488 

3471 

66.017 

:  59.566 

3472  56494 

6.596 

371/ 

726 

2  991 

3  779 

571 

7  701 

K,  -1 

129.210 

69.a5 

3463i 

66.122 

59.725 

3.349  56.376 

3  667 

717 

7950 

3175 

549 

7676 

i  129,425 

69.721 

3.479 

66.242 

59,704 

3426  56.478 

6.6?i 

3404 

642 

7/67 

3774 

608 

76M 

Jane _ 

129.430 

69,592 

3.307 1 

66485 

59838 

34331  56.605 

3.666 

2.902 

3.151 

543 

2.615 

Inly 

129,745 

69.747 

3.347 

66.400 

59.998 

3459  56.773 

6.633 

3  466 

706, 

7  760 

3167 

670 

7  547 

A»| - 

>  129.910 

69.857 

3473 

66.484 

60.053 

34s;  5$ji5 

6,6351 

3511: 

715> 

7/96 

3119 

549 

7  570 

Sent  . 

129,911 

69.839 

3.361 

66.478 

60.072 

1411!  5$.sr 

S.£5! 

3  480 

692 

2.788 

3174 

584 

7  590 

Oct _ 1 

1  130.055 

69886 

3.459 

66.427 

60.169 

3459!  56.I7I 

£  .***; 

3478' 

669 

7809 

796/ 

537 

7435 

Nov 

130.546 

70,273 

3.538 

66.735 

60.273 

33^:.  5S3£?i 

6.2iS' 

3461 

656 

2.705 

2.928' 

5a 

2.380 

Dot 

130.638 

70.133 

3.497 

66.636 

.  60.505 

lUO:  67.165: 

3.429 

576. 

2453 

3.019 

5a 

2.473 

1991: lao  _ 

130.943 

70487 

3.455 

66.i;2 

60.556 

3.505!  57.051 

6455 

3337 

677, 

697 

7655 

3013 

ai 

7  537 

Feb _ j 

131.021 

70.411 

3.484 

liw?7 

60.610 

3513!  57.097i 

i  mV 

7637 

;  3039' 

511 

7  578 

Mar 

130.908 

131J80 

70495 

70.695 

3426 

3.522 

it 

(7:i73 

60.613 
i  60.585 

3,5??;  57.136 
3,5581  57.1171 

1.532 

5,952; 

05: 

M5! 

2.677 

2443 

3.0ru 

2974 

5:3 

507 

2.530 

2477 

131430 

70.603 

3419: 

I7A-- 

60,727 

3.4S2;  57435; 

; 

3,lS3 

2  574 

2450 

502 

73a 

lace  _ 

:3U53 

70.592 

3.598: 

K.SJi 

60.661 

3  571,  57.180 

6445 

3474 

2.596 

1  2.9/1 

5a 

2.423 

Jal; _ 

131.176 

70.629 

3.573 1 

67.K5 

6O.547: 

3.a9:  57.070 

6431 1 

33w! 

«7s; 

7687 

?i7l 

*=£ 

7  387 

*01  . 

131464 

70.503 

3.5531 

60.761 

3.466  57495 

6417 

673' 

75/1 

;  7466 

7411 

Sent - 

131818 

70.841 

1579, 

67462 

!  60.977 

3.551  57.5’|, 

64631 

3  3611 

7  607 

2.102 

$24 

7371 

Oct  .. 

131.858 

f'O.So 

:  3.5631 

67462 

60.933 

3.496  '  57.537 

U5S> 

37ti; 

713 

7551 

2.S^ 

7  389 

Nov _ 

132.113 

71.182 

3.609: 

S7.57J 

<  60.931 

3,428  57.5M 

6.080 

3  153 

713' 

7450 

7917 

574 

7.393 

Dec _ 

132.526 

71404 

,  3.6511 

a7,5%3 

1  61.322 

3.577  57.7;5 

6.021 

37i3' 

717; 

2.516 

,  7  .  '*8 

4$5 

,  2.333 

Note  —Sot  lootoalt  5  and  Holt.  Table  B-3S. 

Scorct  OepartKM  ot  Labor,  Bortae  oi  Labor  Staintca. 
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Table  .—Ctviluin  empioywttnt  ky  tUmofraphic  characttrislic,  1935-98 
(Thauunds  o(  pemm  16  yun  o(  a|e  >nd  oxct:  menMy  data  seasonany  adiusted] 


Tear  or 
foaotb 

M 

conbao 

irerbers 

TTkile 

Blacb  aad  oilier 

Black 

Total 

Males 

Ff- 

mtks 

Betti 

sees 

16-18 

Total 

Males 

Ft- 

mtln  1 

Beta 

sons 

16-18 

Total 

Males 

Fo- 

oiales 

Beta 

SCBH 

IMS 

IKS 

6?.I70 

SSE33 

K.7IS 

17.114 

3,225 

6.341 

3.804 

2.437 

411 

1K6 

63.7K 

S7>6S 

3S.36I 

17.S01 

3.30 

6.534 

4013 

2.521 

4M 

IK7 _ 

M.07I 

S7.46S 

K.34S 

11.116 

3.374 

6.604 

4.00 

2.5K 

07 

IKI _ 

63.0X 

U.6I3 

n.ssi 

II.022 

3.216 

6.423 

3033 

2.5M 

X5 

IKS 

M.630 

SI.006 

K.4S4 

11.512 

3.475 

6.623 

3.871 

2.652 

X2 

IKO 

6S.77I 

SI.IS0 

M.7SS 

1S.0K 

3.700 

6.80 

4.148 

2.778 

40 

IKI  _ . 

tS.TK 

SI.SI3 

K.SM 

1SJ25 

3.683 

6.133 

4.00 

2.765 

414 

IK? _ 

M.702 

SS.6K 

40.016 

1802 

3.774 

7.003 

4.10 

2043 

420 

IK3 

t7.767 

60.622 

40.421 

20.IS4 

3.K1 

7.10 

4.228 

2.811 

404 

IK4 _ 

6S.30S 

6I.S22 

4I.IIS 

20J07 

4.076 

7.313 

4J58 

3.024 

40 

IKS 

7i.on 

63.446 

41.144 

2102 

4.562 

7.643 

4.4K 

3.147 

474 

IK(  - 

7?  IK 

6S.0?I 

42.331 

22in 

5.IX 

7.177 

4.50 

3.20 

545 

IK7 

74.37? 

66.XI 

42.133 

23521 

5.114 

I.OII 

4:60 

3.X5 

5tf 

IKI 

7S.S?0 

67.7SO 

43.411 

24JK 

5.IK 

1.168 

4.702 

3.07 

5M 

IKS 

77.S0? 

6S.SII 

44.0U 

25.470 

5.50 

I.3M 

4.770 

3.614 

60 

IS7: _ 

71.671 

70.217 

44.171 

HJ)39 

5.571 

1.464 

1013 

3.60 

574 

IS7I 

7S.X7 

70.171 

U.SK 

2603 

5.670 

1.40 

4.7K 

3.682 

531 

IS72 

l?.IS3 

fjjn 

4S.S44 

27.4X 

6.173 

1.713 

4.852 

3.U2 

573 

7J02 

4061 

3.433 

50 

IS73  - 

IS.064 

7S.70I 

47.0IS 

21623 

6.623 

8.356 

5065 

4.02 

647 

I.I2I 

4  527 

3.0'. 

570 

IS74 _ 

M7S4 

77.IM 

47.674 

2851 1 

6.7K 

8.610 

5J52 

400 

652 

1003 

4027 

3.677 

554 

IS7S - 

IS.346 

76.411 

46.6S7 

28,714 

6.07 

8.05 

5.161 

4.275 

615 

7.184 

4  275 

3.611 

507 

IS7S  . 

M.7S? 

7I.IS3 

47.775 

31071 

6.724 

8.IK 

5.363 

4.5X 

611 

1027 

4.4M 

3J23 

50 

IS77 _ 

S2.0I7 

11.700 

4S.1S0 

32.550 

7.00 

10JI7 

5.578 

4,738 

618 

100 

4.565 

3.875 

50 

IS7I _ 

K.0tt 

M.SX 

S0.S44 

34J82 

7.X7 

11.112 

5.SX 

5.177 

703 

8.102 

4.7K 

407 

571 

IS7S _ 

K.l?4 

I7.7SS 

S1.4S2 

3507 

7.356 

11.565 

6.10 

5.40 

727 

8058 

4.823 

4.4X 

578 

isao _ 

K.303 

I7.7IS 

S1.I27 

X07 

7.021 

11.50 

6.058 

5.528 

60 

8313 

4.7K 

4015 

547 

IKI _ 

I00.3S7 

H.70S 

S1.3IS 

37.384 

650 

11.60 

6.03 

5.60 

637 

8055 

4.784 

4.KI 

50 

IK? . 

K.S?I 

I7.W3 

S0.2I7 

37.615 

5.8M 

11.624 

5.8U 

5.641 

565 

8.IK 

4.U7 

4.552 

'  421 

ISI3 _ 

100.134 

njS3 

S0.62I 

M.272 

5.7K 

11.841 

6.10 

5,775 

543 

8075 

4.753 

4.622 

:  416 

ISM _ 

lOS.OOS 

S2.I20 

S2.462 

3S.65S 

SOX 

12.05 

6.628 

6056 

07 

10.118 

5.124 

4.8K 

;  474 

IKS 

I07.IS0 

S3.736 

S3.046 

40.6M 

5.70 

13.414 

6.045 

6.K8 

60 

10.01 

5070 

5031 

532 

IS86 

I0S.SI7 

K.660 

S3.7IS 

41.176 

5.782 

13.837 

7,107 

6.130 

01 

10.114 

5421 

500 

5X 

IK7 _ 

ll?.440 

S7.7W 

54.647 

43.142 

5IK 

14.652 

7,4M 

7,182 

742 

11.30 

5MI 

560 

517 

isn _ 

II4.S6I 

K.II? 

55.S50 

44.X2 

6.030 

15.10 

7.722 

7.434 

774 

11.60 

5J24 

5034 

1  01 

IKS _ 

117.34? 

T0I.SM 

56.352 

45.232 

5.80 

15.757 

7.863 

7.7K 

<13 

11.853 

5.821 

6.025 

1  KS 

ISSO  . . 

III.7S3 

102  261 

K.703 

45551 

5,778 

16.533 

1.01 

I.I3I 

01 

12.175 

5.SK 

6.10 

!  »• 

IKI _ 

117.711 

101.112 

55.787 

45JI5 

5216 

I6.5X 

1.426 

1.1 10 

60 

12.074 

S.KI 

6.113 

484 

IK? _ 

III.4S? 

I0I.66S 

55.S5S 

45.710 

4.80 

16.123 

1.412 

1.342 

614 

12.151 

5.80 

6221 

482 

IK3  . . 

I?0JSS 

103.MS 

K.656 

UJK 

5.113 

17.214 

1.683 

1521 

681 

12.312 

6.047 

6034 

484 

IrSa _ 

I73.060 

lOS.IM 

57.45? 

47.711 

5.30 

17.170 

I.8K 

1.172 

763 

12.135 

6041 

6.5K 

1 

ISK _ 

l?4.300 

I06.4SO 

M.I46 

U544 

5.583 

11.40 

8031 

8.178 

126 

13078 

6.422 

6057 

50 

ISK _ 

176.70I 

107.101 

51.10 

0.820 

5.07 

11.80 

8018 

8.50 

132 

13.02 

6.4K 

700 

613 

IK7 _ 

l?S.SSI 

10SJS6 

K.SK 

48058 

5.07 

18.701 

S.U7 

10.014 

153 

I3.K8 

6.07 

702 

631 

ISK _ 

131.463 

110.S3I 

60.604 

50J27 

6.00 

20.532 

10.018 

10.03 

K2 

14.50 

5J71 

7.615 

7X 

IK7  lao  _ 

l?l.47? 

lOS.IOS 

5S.602 

4807 

5.718 

I8.2K 

8.503 

8.785 

148 

13.717 

640 

7031 

60 

Feb  _ 

I?I.40S 

10S.0SS 

H.606 

48.418 

5.723 

18.2K 

8.576 

8.723 

172 

13.714 

6011 

7003 

657 

Mar  _ 

I7I.SS4 

I0S.4M 

5S.B54 

48.634 

5.70 

18.07 

8.521 

8.846 

80 

13.715 

6.477 

700 

07 

y 

I2S.2I0 

IOS.7I2 

5S.S26 

48.7M 

5.10 

18.4K 

8.562 

8.837 

152 

13.10 

6517 

7031 

611 

May  „ 

l?S.47S 

10SE6S 

60.077 

48.70 

5.145 

18.50 

8.621 

8.K2 

153 

I3J4I 

6.553 

700 

5K 

)»«  . 

l?S.430 

IOS.I77 

5S.S40 

48.837 

5,741 

18.535 

8.60 

8.n5 

7K 

13.06 

6.552 

7.254 

50 

Joly_. 

I7S.74S 

IOS.S33 

60.004 

48.328 

5.770 

18.712 

8.713 

10.08 

121 

14.00 

6.6X 

7084 

612 

»0|  - 

I7S.SI0 

I0S.S46 

60.01? 

48.834 

5.733 

20.022 

8.182 

10.130 

150 

14.271 

6.781 

7.40 

154 

Sept  _ 

I7S.SII 

lOS.SOS 

60.022 

48.03 

5.748 

18.K7 

8003 

10.184 

126 

14045 

6  70 

7,525 

624 

oer_ 

I30.0SS 

110.206 

60.143 

50.063 

5.127 

18.08 

S.TK 

10.10 

175 

14.07/ 

6613 

7084 

658 

I30.S46 

110.S30 

60.443 

50.017 

6.00 

20.015 

8.133 

10.112 

ITS 

14.143 

6.713 

7.40 

644 

Otc  _ 

I30.6K 

110.61? 

60.X7 

50.245 

5.878 

20.0X 

8.711 

10.255 

173 

14.147 

6.U7 

7.510 

624 

ISK  loo  _ 

I30.S43 

II0.6SS 

60.3M 

5001 

6.07 

20.254 

S.8K 

10.255 

Sll 

I4.2K 

6.763 

7,525 

677 

ftb  _ 

131.021 

1 10.73 1 

60.445 

50.20 

6.070 

20.265 

8.852 

10013 

01 

14.30 

6.747 

7.583 

1  654 

Mar  _. 

i3o.sai 

I10.SS6 

60.2S3 

5003 

6.0M 

20.30 

10.010 

10078 

S43 

14.463 

6.IX 

7,627 

1  704 

M  „ 

131.210 

I10.ISI 

60.617 

5001 

6.016 

20.03 

10.08 

10.354 

8H 

14.477 

604 

7.583 

737 

May  _ 

131.330 

IIO.KS 

60.533 

50.426 

600 

20.30 

10.035 

10.333 

811 

14.351 

6.127 

7,524 

612 

iooe  _ 

I3I2S3 

110.631 

60.442 

50.1  K 

6.00 

20.5K 

10.142 

10.453 

1.028 

14.662 

6.863 

7.6K 

! 

loly_. 

131.176 

110.676 

60.5U 

50.121 

6.10 

20.05 

10.05 

10.410 

827 

14.511 

6.151 

7.653 

726 

Ami  „ 

131.764 

I10.MI 

60.547 

50J01 

6.077 

20.4K 

10.030 

10.08 

832 

14.517 

6J1S 

7.6K 

721 

Soil  _ 

I3I.III 

111^21 

60.72? 

M.4K 

6.150 

20.01 

10.10 

10.483 

80 

I4.5M 

102 

7.722 

765 

OeT— 

I3I.ISI 

111.162 

60.70 

50J74 

6.115 

20.711 

10.164 

10.554 

831 

14.776 

6.K5 

/Oil 

732 

Nov _ 

132.113 

II1J04 

60.K3 

50J4I 

6.013 

20.113 

10018 

10.584 

80 

14.04 

680 

7056 

771 

Dec  _ 

I32.S26 

II1.S60 

60.K7 

50.603 

6.162 

20.KI 

10070 

10.711 

I.OK 

14.114 

6.K8 

7.815 

LjC2 

Not*  — Sn  Mm«(  S  wd  Me.  Table  B-35. 
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Table  B-38. — UnmpUymtnt  by  Jewtogrtphu  (hartettristic,  193^-98 
[Diousoidt  •(  pmons  16  yun  tf  ife  *nd  Mir.  iwntMy  4jta  snsmi.ly  itfiusM] 


Ynrir 

■aotk 

WbAo 

Bladi  ate  Mket 

Black 

cMtao 

■orben 

Total 

Hitn 

iMln  i 

Brtb 

Mm 

16-11 

TMai 

Mates 

ft-  i 

Mtes  1 

Balk 

atm 

16-19 

Tatai 

Mates 

f^  ' 
antes 

Bars 

saws 

16-19 

I»5  . 

2IS? 

?7S? 

1.471 

774 

373 

601 

376 

225 

77 

IfU 

7  750 

2  IN 

ITK 

713  i 

312 

Nl 

MS 

246 

15 

IKJ 

?IS1 

27n 

1.477 

112! 

401 

570 

364 

206  . 

N 

19SI 

4J602 

3M0 

24N 

1  111 

541 

123 

610 

313  1 

IN 

IKl 

3.740 

2.946 

1.103 

1643  ^ 

525 

713 

517 

276  1 

121 

1 

IHO 

3js: 

30(5 

IM 

1677  ^ 

STS 

7H 

4N 

2N  1 

IN 

1 

INI 

4.714 

3.743 

27N 

164S  1 

661 

971 

5N 

372  1 

IM 

IN2 

3JII 

3.0S2 

I.IIS 

1.137  ! 

sn 

Nl 

SOI 

352  1 

142 

]H3 

4i)70 

3M 

1176 

1732 

7n 

N3 

4N 

N7  ' 

176 

IN4 

3.m 

2.N1 

1.77S 

1720 

7N 

717 

426 

Nl 

165 

INS 

3JM 

2.611 

1.SN 

I.13S 

70S 

671 

360 

311 

P! 

19M 

?|7S 

27SS 

1741 

1614 

651 

622 

310 

312 

IN 

l%7 

7>7S 

2731 

liOl 

1.130 

635 

6N 

300 

3N 

203 

l%$ 

2J17 

2JH 

1  142 

Ij0t4  ' 

(44 

590 

277 

313 

114 

IH9 

2437 

2.2(0 

i.137 

1.123 

660 

571 

267 

304  ; 

193 

1970 

4j093 

3731 

I6S7 

1.412 

171 

754 

310 

374  , 

235 

1971 

SjOU 

40(5 

2.301 

1.777 

l^U 

930 

Ol 

450 

249 

H7?  . . . 

4:tt? 

3.106 

2.173 

1.733 

1.021 

177 

4M 

491  1 

2n 

906 

4a 

451 

279 

IJ73 _ 

4J6S 

3.442 

16X 

1606 

MS 

124 

440 

4M 

210 

M6 

395 

451 

262 

1171  . . . 

S.IN 

4.097 

2.161 

1.127 

1.104 

I.0N 

544 

514 

311 

N5 

494 

470 

297 

H75 _ 

7.1?1 

6.421 

3.627 

2.714 

1.413 

1.507 

115 

612 

355 

1J61 

741 

629 

3N 

U76 _ 

7.401 

S.1I4 

37U 

26N 

1.364 

1.412 

779 

713 

355 

1J34 

6N 

637 

3X 

H77  . . . 

I.NI 

S.Ul 

2613 

27N 

ITM 

1750 

7M 

7U 

379 

IJ93 

6N 

6N 

354 

1171 

170? 

4.6N 

2.4-’ 

2717 

I.IH 

1.505 

731 

774 

394 

U30 

641 

6M 

360 

1171 _ 

1.137 

4.664 

2.4(0 

2760 

I.IN 

1.473 

714 

7N 

362 

IJll 

6N 

613 

333 

IMO _ 

7«7 

SIM 

3.34S 

2740 

1211 

1.752 

92? 

130  ::  377 

1.553 

115 

7N 

3a 

INI  . . 

1773 

6743 

3710 

2.762 

1774 

1.130 

N7 

933  II  3n 

1.731 

ni 

140 

357 

IN?  . 

I0I7I 

1741 

4646 

3JN 

1734 

2.437 

IJM 

1.104 

U3 

2.142 

1.167 

975 

3N 

IN3 _ 

10.717 

1.121 

46N 

3770 

1717 

2.5H 

1.401 

1.117 

441 

2272 

1213 

1.0M 

392 

IN*  . _ 

I.SN 

6772 

3.600 

2.772 

1.116 

2.167 

l.iu 

1.022 

3M 

1.914 

1603 

911 

353 

INS . . . 

SJI? 

6.I1I 

3.426 

2.76S 

1674 

2.121 

I.0N 

1626 

394 

1A04 

Nl 

913 

357 

INt 

1737 

6.140 

3.433 

2.7« 

1.070 

2.017 

1.097 

9N 

313 

IMO 

9a 

If; 

347 

IN7  . 

7.4?S 

S.S0I 

3.132 

2J61 

NS 

1.124 

N9 

955 

353 

I.6M 

126 

151 

312 

INI _ 

t.70l 

4.944 

2.7M 

2.177 

110 

1.757 

m 

N9 

316 

1647 

771 

776 

2H 

INI _ 

6S2I 

4.770 

2.6X 

2.I3S 

N3 

1.757 

HI 

Nl 

331 

1644 

773 

772 

300 

IHO _ 

ffitl 

S.IN 

2.13S 

2751 

103 

1660 

971 

HI 

301 

1665 

106 

751 

.'N 

INI  . . 

li?t 

6.S60 

36N 

2.701 

1.021 

2.0U 

1617 

Nl 

330 

1.723 

no 

133 

TN 

IN?  .  _ 

1113 

7.161 

4701 

26N 

1.037 

2.444 

IJ14 

1.130 

3n 

2.011 

I.M7 

SM 

.•24 

IN3 . 

1340 

6.6SS 

3621 

2627 

N2 

2JtS 

1J27 

I6N 

373 

1644 

971 

172 

>  313 

IN4  . . . 

7.1N 

S612 

3775 

2617 

NO 

2.10* 

1.012 

1611 

360 

1661 

HI 

111 

.  300 

INS . . 

7.404 

S.4S1 

2.N9 

2.460 

■  152 

1.145 

N4 

Nl 

394 

I6N 

762 

777 

325 

IlN _ 

77N 

S700 

2.1N 

2.404 

;  931 

I.IN 

M4 

952 

N7 

1692 

MM 

7M 

1  310 

IN7  . . 

I.7N 

4636 

2.641 

2.m 

.  912 

I.Ni 

135 

N7 

359 

1.560 

747 

113 

'  302 

INI _ 

1710 

4.4M 

2.431 

2653 

, 

1.726 

135 

ni 

329 

1.426 

671 

7N 

211 

IN7  Jm _ 

7.l?i 

S.I70 

2670 

2700 

9N 

1.N6 

177 

1.009 

3n 

1.6S5 

103 

152 

3N 

frt  _ 

7.IS4 

S.II3 

2.713 

2730 

N6 

2.011 

Nl 

I.OSO 

353 

1.662 

772 

no 

324 

Mar  __ 

I.Nt 

S.011 

2.721 

27N 

.  141 

1.175 

N9 

9M 

:  N9 

:.616 

7N 

117 

312 

to  — 

IJM? 

4.IN 

2.700 

2.1N 

1  516 

1.1N 

174 

962 

3M 

16N 

7N 

771 

1  302 

Kj  _ 

6671 

4.7M 

2.4S1 

2.257 

:  173 

l.NO 

141 

1.041 

1 

16N 

745 

Ml 

305 

JiNV  ... 

66?4 

4.ISS 

2.6S3 

2702 

!  543 

1.170 

1.003 

N7 

N7 

1637 

119 

111 

;  397 

— 

6633 

4602 

2.5N 

2703 

N5 

1.7N 

ISO 

936 

1.479 

707 

772 

1  2U 

All _ 

6.630 

4613 

2.637 

2.176 

921 

1.134 

ns 

939 

1  335 

1.493 

701 

792 

1  /II 

Strt 

6.6S4 

4.164 

2777 

2717 

945 

1611 

900 

911 

3M 

1.493 

71? 

:  2n 

ocT— 

6.44S 

4.613 

2.606 

2677 

HI 

1.765 

HT 

171 

i  3« 

1.411 

704 

777 

I  M 

Nov  .. 

67H 

4.4S9 

2.412 

I.N7 

132 

1633 

176 

«7 

;  377 

i.4n 

677 

112 

305 

Dot  _ 

6.441 

4.S06 

2.464 

2642 

'  7U 

1.132 

N7 

975 

1  313 

I.5N 

757 

129 

1  ?M 

IlN  Jaa _ 

6J4S 

4.N7 

2.462 

2.105 

:  116 

1611 

171 

932 

!  344 

1.412 

70S 

777 

I  293 

fob  _ 

6763 

4.S40 

2.4S4 

26N 

1  >56 

1600 

Nl 

9N 

i  337 

1.494 

6N 

7M 

292 

Mor 

6.43? 

4.621 

2712 

2.116 

I  H3 

1.717 

152 

945 

1  331 

1.461 

M7 

•01 

2N 

to  — 

S.1S? 

4763 

2743 

2620 

;  109 

1.6N 

712 

114 

'  7M 

1.424 

647 

777 

257 

mty  _ 

6631 

47S3 

2.3n 

I.N4 

1  M2 

I.6K 

792 

903 

;  333 

1.409 

620 

7M 

i 

low  _ 

674S 

4.S70 

2.470 

2.100 

934 

1.612 

HI 

HI 

1  2N 

1J63 

611 

745 

242 

Jol>_ 

6731 

47N 

2.U1 

1664 

■  7N 

1.717 

911 

n6 

1  3M 

1.5M 

779 

755 

292 

All _ 

6717 

4.U7 

2.4N 

2691 

:  IN 

I.H7 

120 

N7 

325 

1.420 

674 

7a 

1  ;e 

Sffll  — 

6763 

4.S30 

2.S01 

2621 

i  906 

I.7N 

154 

905 

379 

1.443 

676 

767 

!  315 

Od _ 

67N 

4.S52 

2.447 

2.105 

.  551 

1.702 

121 

174 

1  352 

1617 

657 

7X 

!  2N 

Nov  .... 

6.010 

4.313 

2.341 

2.035 

'  905 

1.6K 

120 

175 

333 

1697 

672 

725 

1  293 

Doc  _ 

66?l 

4.4N 

2.432 

2604 

i  n? 

1776 

7N 

7N 

:  291 

iun 

611 

655 

’  237 

Noll  — Sm  loolMit  S  Md  Noll.  TiWc  MS. 
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Table  B-i9.—Civtlian  Labtr  font  pmrtkifation  ratt  and  mployrntmt! population  ratio,  1950-98 
(PwcMt'  wonBUy  dJta  seawially  adiusM) 


Ltbir  knt  partcifMai  tit*  t«nln— it/pipiiUtiii  rat* 


Tiar  ■  naaHi 

Al 

CMkM 

m 

Matts 

Ffr 

mlrs 

0*16 

MMS 

I(-I9 

years 

mat 

Blacb 

and 

atdar 

Blacb 

Al 

CWk4» 

wmk- 

tn 

Males 

Fa- 

mlcs 

Batb 

laias 

16-19 

years 

WMa 

Blacb 

aid 

atber 

Blacb 

IKC 

S?7 

K4 

339 

Sll 

501 

120 

320 

415 

IKl 

5«7 

K3 

341 

S22 

S7  3 

840 

33  1 

47  9 

ik: 

MO 

N3 

347 

SI  3 

S7  3 

nt 

334 

409 

IJV 

»9 

MO 

344 

502 

57  1 

830 

33  3 

404 

1K4 

S8I 

KS 

341 

a3 

SI2 

040 

555 

11  0 

325 

42J 

SS2 

uo 

IKt 

S93 

e4 

K7 

a.9 

507 

042 

507 

11 1 

340 

43i 

505 

58  7 

ISX 

(00 

KS 

M9 

509 

594 

049 

_ 

57  5 

823 

35  i 

413 

57  3 

595 

1K7 

SCI 

Nl 

Nt 

491 

Stl 

044 

571 

81  3 

419 

508 

593 

itu 

Sts 

N2 

37.1 

474 

sit 

HI 

SS4 

7tS 

34S 

Kt 

S53 

M7 

IKS 

S93 

n  7 

37 1 

4(7 

SI7 

H3 

500 

^3 

350 

399 

559 

57  5 

IMC 

S94 

K3 

37.7 

47  S 

Sll 

H.S 

Ml 

711 

KS 

405 

559 

579 

INi 

S93 

C9 

Nl 

Nt 

Sll 

HI 

554 

77  0 

354 

391 

553 

502 

in: 

Ml 

820 

37  9 

Nl 

M3 

(32 

55  5 

777 

35  0 

394 

55  4 

503 

IN3 

SS7 

tl4 

383 

452 

SS2 

030 

554 

77  1 

358 

37  4 

55  3 

502 

INr 

M7 

iio 

N.7 

44S 

Mi 

(31 

557 

773 

303 

373 

555 

57  0 

IN^ 

sat 

K7 

393 

4S7 

M4 

129 

M2 

77  5 

371 

Nt 

MO 

S7I 

IN'- 

S)2 

K  4 

40.3 

N2 

M7 

(3.0 

509 

7/9 

38J 

421 

508 

584 

IN? 

SI  I 

IP4 

41  I 

414 

St7 

171 

S73 

710 

.190 

422 

S7  7 

M7 

INL 

S)( 

Kl 

416 

N3 

St3 

(22 

S/S 

771 

Kl 

47  7 

S7  4 

MO 

INS 

(01 

798 

427 

49  4 

599 

021 

'  580 

77  0 

407 

434 

580 

58  1 

H70 

134 

797 

43J 

491 

(02 

111 

S74 

7(2 

408 

423 

57  5 

508 

IS7I 

102 

7tl 

43  4 

417 

00.1 

009 

500 

74  9 

404 

41  3 

508 

549 

l«7? 

(04 

78t 

43  9 

Sll 

104 

(07 

S99 

S70 

7S0 

410 

43S 

S7  4 

S4I 

537 

1«73 

. 

(08 

788 

447 

S37 

101 

60S 

107 

S7I 

7SS 

470 

4St 

SI7 

550 

S4S 

It/4 

(13 

78/ 

4S7 

S4I 

(14 

603 

Stl 

S7I 

74  9 

476 

NO 

513 

S43 

S3  5 

It/b 

(12 

7/9 

463 

S40 

IIS 

Stl 

Sll 

Ml 

717 

470 

433 

M7 

SI  4 

SOI 

It/S 

(l( 

77  S 

4/3 

S4S 

(II 

Stl 

S90 

Ml 

770 

437 

447 

S7S 

S70 

SOI 

It// 

(23 

7/7 

U4 

S(0 

(7S 

604 

Stl 

S7t 

771 

44S 

Nl 

Ml 

57  S 

SI  4 

It/8 

(32 

7/S 

soo 

S7I 

U3 

172 

IIS 

St3 

731 

N4 

N3 

600 

547 

S.3I 

It/9 

. 

(3  7 

771 

sot 

S7.t 

(39 

122 

114 

Stt 

731 

47.S 

NS 

(01 

SS2 

S3I 

INO 

(31 

77  4 

SIS 

N7 

HI 

(17 

(10 

St2 

77  0 

477 

N6 

600 

S3  6 

S7  3 

INI 

(3t 

7/0 

S?1 

SS4 

U3 

(13 

101 

SIO 

713 

NO 

U( 

600 

57  6 

SI  3 

in: 

. . 

(4  0 

766 

S26 

S41 

H3 

(l( 

11.0 

S7I 

19  0 

477 

4IS 

Ml 

sot 

49  4 

INi 

(40 

764 

S2t 

S3S 

U3 

(71 

(IS 

S7t 

HI 

NO 

41S 

Ml 

SIO 

49  S 

IK4 

(44 

76  4 

S3( 

S3t 

Ml 

I7( 

(72 

sts 

707 

49  S 

43  7 

60S 

S3I 

S2  3 

INS 

(41 

763 

S4S 

S4S 

ISO 

63  3 

679 

101 

709 

S04 

N4 

610 

547 

S3  4 

INi 

IS  3 

7(3 

SS3 

M7 

(SS 

13  7 

633 

107 

710 

SI  4 

«6 

615 

5S4 

541 

IN/ 

,  .  ,  ,  . 

(S( 

76  2 

S(0 

S4  7 

(SI 

H3 

131 

IIS 

71 S 

S7S 

4SS 

173 

Ml 

SSI 

INI 

(St 

762 

Sl( 

SS3 

H2 

HO 

(31 

(23 

770 

S34 

Nl 

631 

5/4 

M3 

INt 

NS 

7(4 

S74 

SSI 

M7 

H7 

H2 

i  130 

72S 

S43 

47  5 

631 

SI2 

M.t 

IttO 

NS 

7(4 

S7S 

S37 

Nt 

14  4 

MO 

62.1 

770 

S43 

4S3 

637 

S7t 

M7 

INI 

Ni 

7S8 

S/4 

Sll 

Ml 

(31 

13  3 

617 

704 

S37 

420 

671 

M7 

5S4 

IK7 

is  4 

7SI 

S7I 

SI  3 

Ml 

HI 

(3  9 

IIS 

111 

S3I 

410 

624 

M4 

S4t 

It?) 

.  - 

N3 

7S4 

S79 

SIS 

Ml 

(31 

(3  2 

(17 

700 

S41 

41  7 

677 

M3 

sso 

INI 

((( 

7SI 

Sll 

S27 

6/1 

(39 

(3  4 

67.S 

704 

SS3 

434 

63S 

S7  7 

Ml 

Its? 

_ _ 

Nl 

7S0 

SI9 

S3.S 

I/I 

H3 

13  7 

129 

701 

SS6 

N2 

631 

Ml 

S71 

Itti 

Nl 

74  9 

St  3 

S23 

1/2 

HI 

14  1 

(32 

709 

MO 

435 

Ml 

Ml 

S7  4 

It?/ 

. . . 

(7.1 

7S0 

S9I 

Sll 

I/S 

IS  7 

M7 

131 

713 

Ml 

43  4 

Ml 

S9  4 

M7 

INI 

(7.1 

74  9 

St.l 

,  S2  I 

l/J 

NO 

(SI 

Ml 

711 

571 

4S1 

M7 

lot 

59  7 

li?7  laa  . . 

(70 

7S0 

St  6 

1  SI  7 

(7  4 

(41 

HS 

(3.S 

71 1 

MS 

430 

M4 

M7 

S7  5 

Feb . . . 

(7.0 

7S0 

S9I 

S24 

17  4 

(41 

M4 

(34 

71 1 

M4 

433 

M4 

M7 

574 

Mar  . 

(7.1 

7SI 

Ml 

S2.0 

I7S 

ISl 

HS 

637 

713 

M7 

43S 

M( 

Stl 

57  7 

M  . 

(71 

7S0 

St8 

S2I 

(7S 

(SO 

M3 

(31 

713 

S(t 

431 

M7 

Sll 

S7t 

3»y 

(/I 

7S0 

StI 

S70 

17  S 

IS  3 

M4 

63.1 

71  S 

M7 

431 

H7 

S97 

S7I 

Jm  . - . 

(71 

7S0 

StI 

S13 

I7.S 

ISO 

64  4 

(31 

712 

Ml 

426 

H7 

sto 

S7  6 

j*i»  . 

(71 

74  9 

stt 

SI.7 

17  S 

ISl 

Ml 

639 

714 

Ml 

431 

M7 

S9  7 

M4 

All - 

(71 

7S0 

stt 

S1.2 

(7  4 

(SI 

ISl 

139 

714 

Ml 

430 

HI 

(03 

594 

Sad 

(71 

743 

stt 

1  sot 

17  4 

(SI 

6S4 

631 

713 

Ml 

421 

MS 

101 

St  7 

Oct 

(7.0 

74.8 

St  7 

1  SIO 

(7  4 

Ht 

MS 

(31 

713 

Ml 

433 

M7 

St/ 

M4 

M  „ 

(7.1 

7S0 

St7 

S20 

(74 

IS  4 

M7 

MO 

716 

S7  0 

442 

Ml 

Stt 

M( 

Dm 

(7  2 

74  9 

600 

SIS 

(7S 

IS7 

ISl 

MO 

714 

S71 

H2 

HI 

Stt 

MS 

1998  )11 

67  2 

7S0 

(00 

S7t 

I7S 

NO 

SS.2 

Ml 

711 

S71 

4S4 

Ml 

606 

Stl 

feb _ 

6/2 

7S0 

(00 

S31 

67  4 

6St 

6S4 

HI 

716 

S71 

4S3 

Ml 

60S 

597 

Mar _ 

6/1 

74  9 

(00 

S3.0 

17  4 

M7 

(S7 

MO 

714 

S71 

4SI 

M6 

601 

Stl 

ta  - - 

670 

741 

StI 

Sl.t 

(73 

(St 

ISS 

Ml 

711 

S7  0 

449 

HI 

609 

Stl 

May  . 

670 

741 

StI 

S2.4 

17  3 

6S( 

Ml 

HI 

711 

S7I 

U9 

HI 

60S 

59  0 

laa*  . . 

67  0 

741 

StI 

S3.0 

172 

Ml 

6SI 

HO 

71S 

S70 

4S2 

M( 

611 

(02 

Illy 

Nt 

74  9 

stt 

S23 

(71 

(St 

6S1 

13.9 

715 

Ml 

449 

MS 

601 

sts 

Aa| . 

Nt 

741 

StI 

S2I 

17  2 

IS( 

IS  3 

Ut 

713 

S7  0 

441 

Ml 

606 

sts 

671 

74  9 

stt 

S3S 

(7  4 

MO 

ISS 

HI 

711 

S7  7 

4S4 

M7 

601 

Stl 

ocT  . . 

671 

741 

stt 

S3I 

(7  3 

MO 

6(0 

MO 

716 

S71 

M7 

M( 

610 

603 

Me*  . 

671 

74  9 

St/ 

S74 

(7  2 

M7 

HO 

Ml 

71  7 

S7  0 

441 

M7 

617 

604 

D«c  . 

672 

7S0 

stt 

iS2r 

174 

H2 

6SI 

M2 

717 

S7  3 

,  4S  5 

Ml 

111 

106 
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Teal  ar  nodb 

AR 

CIV#' 

laa 

Wt' 

m 

Wkilc 

eiacA  aad  dbti  «  MacA 

Hales 

Feeules 

Hates 

Teaulcs 

Tdal 

Tdd 

16-19 

ycais 

?0 

years 

ltd 

•ver 

Tdd 

16-19 

yeais 

70 

ycaa 

tver 

Idal 

Tdd 

16-19 

yews 

?0 

yeais 

mi 

auH 

Taut 

16-19 

years 

70 

yeais 

aad 

vm 

BtacA  and  Mka 

I9S5 _ 

593 

587  854 

586 

87  5 

345 

407 

340 

64? 

851 

608 

878 

461 

377 

475 

195»  . . . 

600 

59  4  85  6 

604 

876 

35  7 

431 

351 

649  1 

1  851 

615 

87  8 

47  3 

363 

U4 

1957  . . 

596 

59  1  <  84  8 

59? 

869 

357 

4?? 

35? 

644 

847 

588 

870 

471 

33? 

ail 

I»SI  _ 

595 

58  9  84  3 

565 

866 

358 

401 

355 

648! 

!  841 

57  3 

87! 

480 

319 

498 

I»1 

;  MJ 

587  838 

559 

863 

360 

396 

356 

643 

834 

555 

867 

477 

78? 

498 

19*0 _ 

594 

588  834 

559 

860 

365 

403 

36? 

645 

830 

57  6 

86? 

487 

379 

499 

1961  _ 

593 

58  8  83  0 

545 

85/ 

369 

406 

366 

641 

87? 

558 

85  5 

a3 

37  8 

501 

196? 

1  588 

58  3  8?1 

538 

844 

367 

398 

365 

63  7 

808 

535 

847 

480 

331 

496 

1963  _ 

587 

58?  815 

531 

844 

37? 

387 

37  0 

630 

80? 

515 

83  9 

481 

376 

499 

1964  _ 

587 

58?  81 1 

5?  7 

847 

37  5 

378 

37  5 

63  1 

801 

499 

841 

a6 

31  7 

507 

196S _ 

589 

584  808 

54  1 

839 

381 

39? 

38C 

67  9 

796 

513 

837 

a6 

795 

51  1 

1966  . 

59? 

58  7  806 

559 

836 

39? 

4?  6 

388 

630 

790 

514 

83  3 

49  4 

335 

516 

1967  _ i 

1  596 

59?  806 

563 

835 

401 

4?  5 

398 

67  8 

785 

51 1 

879 

49  5 

35? 

516 

1961  ..  1 

1  59.6 

59  3  80  4 

559 

83? 

407 

43.0 

404 

67? 

77  7 

49  7 

87? 

49  3 

348 

514 

1969 

!  60.1 

59  9  80? 

568 

830 

418 

44  6 

41.5 

67! 

769 

49  6 

814 

498 

346 

570 

1970  _ 

604 

60?  800 

57  5 

8?8 

4?  6 

456 

4?? 

618 

765 

47  4 

814 

49  5 

341 

518 

1971 _ 

1  60? 

60  1  796 

579 

8?3 

4?  6 

45  4 

4?  3 

609 

74  9 

44  7 

800 

49? 

31? 

518 

197?  _ 

1  604 

60  4  79  6 

601 

8?0 

43? 

481 

,  4?  ; 

60? 

739 

46  0 

78  6 

488 

373 

51? 

BtacA 

197? _ 

604 

60  4  79  6 

601 

8?0 

43? 

481 

4?  7 

59  9 

736 

46  3 

785 

487 

37? 

51? 

1973  _ 

608 

608  79  4 

6?0 

816 

44  1 

501 

43  5 

607 

73  4 

45  7 

78  4 

49  3 

34? 

516 

1974  _ : 

1  613 

61  4  79  4 

6?  9 

814 

45? 

517 

44  4  { 

1  598 

7?  9 

46  7 

77  6 

49  0 

33  4 

514 

1975  . 

;  61? 

61  5  78  7 

619 

807 

459 

515 

45  3  ! 

^  588 

709 

4?  6 

760 

488 

34? 

51  1 

1976  . 

61.6 

61  8  78  4 

6?3 

803 

U9 

5?8 

46? 

590 

700 

413 

754 

49  8 

379 

57  5 

1977  _ 1 

1  6?3 

6?  5  78  5 

640 

80? 

ao 

545 

47  3 

598 

706 

43? 

756 

508 

37  9 

536 

1971 _ i 

1  63? 

63  3  78  6 

650 

801 

494 

567 

487 

615 

715 

44  9 

76? 

531 

37  3 

555 

1979  _ 

637 

63  9  78  6 

648 

801 

505 

57  4 

498 

614 

713 

43  6 

76  3 

531 

368 

:i54 

1910 _ 1 

1  638 

64  1  78? 

63  7 

79  8 

51? 

56? 

506 

610 

703 

43? 

751 

531 

349 

556 

1981  _ 

639 

643  77  9 

6?  4 

795 

519 

554 

515 

608 

700 

416 

74  5 

535 

340 

560 

198? _ 

640 

64  3  77  4 

600 

797 

5?4 

550 

57? 

610 

701 

398 

74  7 

537 

335 

567 

1983  . 

640 

64  3  77  1 

594 

789 

5?7 

545 

57  5 

615 

706 

39  9 

757 

54? 

330 

568 

1984 

644 

64  6  77  1 

590 

78  7 

533 

554 

531 

67? 

708 

417 

74  8 

55? 

350 

576 

1985  _ 

648 

650  77  0 

597 

785 

54  1 

55? 

540 

67  9 

708 

44  6 

74  4 

565 

37  9 

586 

1986  _ 

653 

65  5  76  9 

593 

785 

550 

56.3 

549 

63  3 

71? 

43  7 

74  8 

569 

391 

589 

1987  _ 

656 

658  76  8 

590 

784 

55  7 

565 

55  6 

63  8 

71  1 

43  6 

74  7 

580 

396 

600 

1988  _ 

659 

66?  769 

600 

783 

564 

57? 

563 

638 

710 

438 

74  6 

580 

37  9 

601 

1989  _ 

665 

66  7  77.1 

610 

785 

57? 

571 

57? 

64? 

710 

44  6 

74  4 

587 

404 

606 

1990  _ 

665 

66  9  77  1 

596 

785 

57  4 

553 

57  6 

640 

71  C 

407 

750 

583 

368 

606 

1991 

66? 

666  765 

57  3 

780 

57  4 

541 

57  6 

63  3 

704 

37  3 

74  6 

57  5 

335 

600 

199?  . 

664 

668  765 

569 

780 

5/7 

5?5 

581 

63  9 

707 

406 

74  3 

585 

35? 

608 

1993  _ 1 

;  663 

66  8  76? 

566 

77  7 

590 

53  5 

583 

63? 

69  6 

395 

73? 

57  9 

346 

60? 

1934  _ 1 

1  666 

67  1  759 

i?7 

773 

589 

55.1 

59? 

63  4 

691 

408 

775 

587 

363 

609 

1995  _ i 

1  666 

67  I  75  7 

585 

771 

590 

55.5 

59? 

63  7 

69  0 

401 

775 

595 

39  8 

614 

1996 

668 

67?  758 

571 

77  3 

591 

547 

59  4 

641 

687 

39  5 

77  3 

604 

389 

676 

1997 

6/1 

67  5  759 

56 1 

775 

59  5 

541 

59  9 

647 

683 

37  4 

77  7 

61  7 

39  9 

640 

1998  _ 

671 

673  :  756 

566 

77? 

594 

554 

59  7 

656 

690 

407 

775 

678 

47  5 

648 

199Ma* _ 

67.0 

674  759 

558 

776 

594 

543 

598 

645 

!  687 

39? 

718 

614 

408 

635 

_ 

67.0 

67  4  758 

560 

77  4 

59  4 

546 

598 

64  4 

681 

404 

715 

614 

414 

635 

Hai _ : 

1  671 

67  5  760 

563 

77  6 

59  5 

539 

59  9 

64  5 

67  9 

384 

71  7 

516 

47  4 

63  6 

Apr - 

67.1 

67  5  760 

561 

776 

59.6 

557 

59  8 

643 

67  8 

383 

716 

614 

379 

638 

daj - i 

1  67 1 

1  67  5  .  758 

566 

77  4 

596 

539 

600 

644 

680 

379 

71  7 

615 

37  3 

640 

laae _ 

■  671 

67.5  758 

554 

775 

597 

544 

601 

644 

686 

375 

774 

610 

365 

636 

lihf - 

!  67.1 

:  67  5  1  758 

558 

77  4 

596 

55? 

600 

646 

68  7 

34  0 

77  4 

617 

387 

640 

- 

67  1 

:  67  4  758 

55  4  , 

775 

596 

537 

600 

656 

69  5 

37  8 

734 

67  4 

398 

64  7 

Sed - 

.  671 

67  4  75  7 

558 

773 

596 

537 

600 

654 

688 

356 

778 

676 

40? 

649 

Od _ ! 

!  67.0 

67  4  758 

567 

773 

59  5 

530 

600 

64  5 

68  3 

37  0 

77? 

614 

389 

63  7 

No. _ 

671 

67  4  ,  759 

580 

774 

59  4 

535 

598 

647 

68? 

369 

770 

619 

47  0 

63  9 

Dk  _ 

67? 

67  5'  758 

559 

774 

596 

538 

600 

651 

68? 

360 

771 

675 

43  6 

645 

1998  ia* _ 

67? 

67  5!  758 

569 

773 

596 

556 

599 

65? 

689 

397 

775 

67? 

407 

643 

frt _ 

67? 

:  67  4  75  7 

568 

77  3 

596 

558 

599 

65  4 

686 

381 

77  3 

677 

400 

650 

Mai _ 

.  67.1 

67  4  ;  75  6 

57? 

771 

596 

558 

599 

65  7 

690 

391 

77  7 

630 

476 

650 

Apr  - 

670 

673!  756 

55  7 

77? 

594 

546 

598 

655 

69? 

380 

730 

67  5 

43  6 

644 

Hay - 

670 

673  1  756 

563 

77? 

595 

554 

59  8 

648 

683 

369 

77  7 

670 

47.0 

640 

_ 

67  0 

67?  1  755 

566 

771 

594 

556 

59  6 

658 

69  4 

417 

779 

679 

46? 

646 

laly - 

669 

67  1  ,  75  5 

558 

77? 

591 

548 

594 

658 

699 

43  7 

731 

67  5 

395 

649 

Auf - 

669 

67?'  755 

56? 

771 

594 

554 

597 

653 

684 

391 

771 

67  7 

43  4 

647 

si?  — 

67.1 

67  4  75  7 

567 

773 

595 

560 

598 

655 

687 

44  6 

71 7 

679 

433 

649 

Od _ 

671 

673  ;  756 

568 

77? 

594 

560 

59/ 

660 

694 

396 

731 

63? 

43  9 

65? 

67.1 

67?  !  75  7 

1  sn 

77? 

59? 

54? 

596 

660 

69  3 

44? 

774 

634 

47  4 

656 

Dec  _ I 

67? 

■  674  1  757 

570 

77? 

595 

55? 

598 

658 

689 

43  3 

770 

633 

47  7 

654 
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Table  B-41. — Civiliam  ewtfitymintIpepmlatioH  rath  ky  demographic  cbaracttristk,  19^5-98 
(PncmL'  MntMr  data  stajanaNir  admsM] 
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Bladi  aad  atka  a  bitck 
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FtaWts 
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TaW 
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30 
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2Q 

y99n 
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20 
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20 
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Md 
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m6 
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9m 

9m 
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vm 
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IKS 

K7 

K5 

I2i 

520 
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330 

370 

327 

K7 

n* 

527 

M4 

422 

2*4  439 

IKt 

57.5 

5/J 

127 

K.I 

KO 

M2 

319 

331 

595 

714 

522 

113 

430 

210  447 

m? 

57.1 

K.I 

III 

52.4 

14  1 

M2 

312 

339 

593 

77  2 

UO 

M5 

C*7 

2e5  45.5 

IKI 

Yi 

553 

79.2 

47* 

III 

33* 

350 

335 

K7 

775 

420 

7*0 

420 

22  1  45  0 

IKt 

5(1.0 

559 

799 

Ul 

120 

MO 

MO 

MO 

575 

730 

414 

77* 

43  2 

20  3  45.7 

IKO 

559 

79.4 

41.1 

124 

M* 

351 

MS 

57  9 

741 

430 

77  9 

43* 

240  45  8 

IKI 

55.3 

TIJ 

459 

114 

M5 

M* 

MS 

K7 

717 

41.0 

755 

47* 

232  440 

IM7 

554 

71.4 

4*4 

115 

M7 

MO 

M7 

K3 

770 

41.7 

757 

47  7 

23  1  44  9 

IK3 

553 

777 

U7 

II  1 

350 

32.9 

352 

M7 

711 

37.4 

7*7 

42.7 

21.3  457 

IM4 

557 

555 

770 

450 

113 

355 

322 

351 

570 

779 

370 

77  7 

43.4 

71 1  4*  1 

IKS _ 

Si 

KO 

779 

471 

115 

K2 

33  7 

X5 

571 

737 

39.4 

717 

Ml 

20.2  473 

IKt 

K9 

KJ 

7IJ 

Kl 

117 

375 

375 

37  5 

K4 

74  0 

U.5 

797 

451 

23.1  U2 

IK7 

573 

572 

714 

K2 

II 7 

U3 

377 

313 

K7 

731 

3fO 

794 

45.0 

240  4  7  9 

IKI 

575 

574 

713 

KO 

II* 

319 

370 

391 

KO 

733 

397 

719 

45/ 

24  7  >8  2 

IKt 

KO 

KO 

712 

51.1 

114 

Ul 

395 

Ul 

Kl 

771 

:9o 

714 

45.9 

251  419 

H70 

575 

7(1 

49* 

Ml 

U3 

39  5 

U4 

Ml 

709 

K5 

7*1 

U9 

27  4  48  2 

It7l 

Hi 

Kl 

75  7 

492 

790 

399 

31* 

Ul 

M9 

Ul 

310 

74  7 

439 

202  473 

It77 

570 

57  4 

7*0 

515 

790 

U7 

410 

u* 

Ml 

*7.3 

32.4 

732 

433 

19  9  4*  7 

Black 

It72  . . 

570 

57  4 

7*0 

515 

790 

U7 

410 

u* 

537 

Ul 

31* 

73  0 

430 

19.2  4(5 

It73  . . 

571 

K2 

7*5 

K3 

792 

411 

43* 

41* 

MS 

*75 

321 

73  7 

431 

220  472 

It74  . 

571 

K.3 

759 

K4 

71* 

424 

MO 

422 

535 

*51 

314 

71  ) 

43  5 

20.3  4*9 

1975 

Kl 

K7 

73.0 

K* 

75.7 

420 

42.5 

419 

Kl 

M* 

2*3 

*6  5 

41* 

20.2  449 

It7t 

Kl 

57  5 

734 

515 

7*0 

432 

44  2 

431 

Kl 

U* 

250 

Ul 

471 

192  4*4 

1977 

579 

K* 

74  1 

K4 

7*5 

44  5 

459 

M4 

514 

*14 

2(4 

*7  5 

43  3 

:i5  470 

1971 

593 

*00 

750 

K.3 

77.2 

U3 

U.5 

Ul 

53* 

*31 

215 

*91 

451 

22  1  493 

1979 

599 

*0* 

751 

557 

770 

47.5 

494 

47.3 

530 

*3.4 

217 

*91 

UO 

7/4  493 

I9M  . 

59.2 

*00 

734 

534 

75* 

471 

479 

471 

523 

U4 

270 

*51 

457 

21  0  491 

1311 

590 

*00 

720 

510 

751 

U3 

4(2 

U5 

513 

591 

24* 

M5 

451 

19  7  41.5 

IM7 _ 

571 

Kl 

70* 

470 

73.0 

Ul 

U* 

U4 

494 

MO 

203 

*14 

M2 

17.?  47  5 

IK3  _ 

57  9 

K9 

70.4 

474 

72* 

U5 

MS 

U9 

495 

M3 

204 

*1* 

Ml 

17  0  47  4 

1914 

*05 

721 

491 

743 

491 

470 

KO 

52  3 

59? 

23  9 

Ml 

U7 

20  1  490 

IKS 

toi 

*10 

72.3 

499 

74.3 

K7 

471 

510 

534 

MO 

2*3 

M* 

Ul 

23.1  K.9 

I9M 

t07 

*15 

723 

49* 

74.3 

517 

479 

520 

Ml 

M* 

2*5 

*51 

Ul 

230  51* 

IK7 

tl5 

*23 

727 

499 

74  7 

521 

490 

531 

55* 

*70 

21.5 

U4 

Kl 

250  53.0 

I9M _ 

t2.3 

*31 

732 

517 

751 

530 

K.2 

MO 

M3 

*7  7 

294 

*71 

51? 

25.1  53.9 

uo 

Ul 

73  7 

S7& 

7S4 

1440 

t2l 

*37 

733 

510 

751 

M7 

UO 

552 

M7 

*7* 

27.7 

*7  1 

519 

251  M7 

IKI 

tl  7 

*2* 

71* 

47.2 

73.5 

M2 

459 

Ml 

554 

*13 

23.8 

*59 

K* 

21.5  S3* 

IM7 

tl.S 

*24 

711 

4*4 

731 

M2 

M2 

M9 

M9 

599 

23* 

M3 

Kl 

22  1  53* 

IM3 _ 

tl  7 

*2  7 

714 

4** 

730 

M* 

45  7 

U7 

550 

MO 

23* 

M3 

K9 

21*  530 

1994  _ 

t25 

*35 

710 

UO 

73* 

550 

475 

K4 

Ml 

Ml 

254 

*50 

573 

245  550 

IKS 

t29 

*31 

720 

494 

730 

Kl 

Ul 

K7 

571 

*1 7 

25  2 

Ul 

V3  4 

2*.:  Ml 

I9K 

t32 

*41 

723 

U2 

742 

KO 

47* 

570 

57  4 

*1 1 

24  9 

*55 

S44 

27  1  57.1 

IM7 _ _ 

t3J 

*4* 

727 

Ul 

74  7 

570 

472 

571 

K2 

*14 

23  7 

Ul 

55* 

215  K4 

I9K 

t41 

*47 

72.7 

U* 

74.7 

571 

490 

57  7 

597 

*29 

214 

*71 

572 

310  59.7 

IM7:laa _ 

t35 

*44 

725 

474 

745 

Kl 

U9 

57  5 

575 

M7 

ni 

*53 

M9 

29  4  57* 

Feb - 

t34 

*44 

724 

470 

74  4 

Kl 

U5 

57  5 

57  4 

M9 

251 

*57 

547 

29  0  57  3 

Ma  _ 

t37 

*4* 

72  7 

479 

74.7 

M9 

UO 

57* 

57  7 

M5 

22.7 

553 

554 

32.3  570 

*a - 

t3a 

*47 

727 

471 

74.1 

57  0 

U9 

57* 

57  9 

Ml 

233 

*55 

555 

270  K4 

Har - 

t3l 

*47 

729 

492 

740 

570 

U9 

571 

571 

*10 

245 

*5* 

557 

25.3  K2 

Jew _ 

t38 

*47 

72* 

UO 

74  7 

572 

47* 

570 

57* 

M.9 

222 

*5  7 

MO 

2*3  570 

Ja«r - 

t39 

*47 

727 

47  3 

747 

571 

47.4 

571 

K4 

*17 

22.2 

M5 

551 

213  K.7 

*at  - 

t3.9 

*4* 

72* 

470 

747 

571 

U9 

571 

59  4 

*30 

24  9 

*7  7 

M4 

29  3  59  2 

M  - 

t38 

*45 

725 

470 

74* 

570 

UO 

571 

59  2 

*2  7 

22* 

*71 

K7 

29  1  59  5 

Oct _ 

t3S 

*47 

72* 

US 

74* 

571 

UO 

57  9 

K4 

*11 

2*3 

U7 

55* 

270  K4 

Na«  _ 

t40 

*41 

729 

K5 

741 

571 

475 

578 

K* 

*70 

240 

U5 

551 

217  K5 

Dec  _ 

t4.0 

*41 

720 

49* 

74.7 

570 

47.9 

KO 

K5 

*12 

220 

*59 

K3 

230  59.1 

ItKiaa _ 

t41 

*4.8 

720 

UO 

741 

57  2 

K4 

57  7 

591 

*74 

271 

U7 

M4 

29  0  59 1 

ft* _ 

t41 

*41 

720 

U* 

740 

57.2 

K2 

57  7 

592 

*71 

252 

U7 

Ml 

210  59* 

Mer _ 

t40 

*4* 

72* 

UO 

745 

572 

490 

57  7 

59* 

*7  9 

279 

*77 

57  0 

MO  597 

— 

*41 

*41 

729 

U5 

749 

571 

UO 

57  7 

59* 

*37 

211 

*7* 

M7 

32  4  59  1 

I4t» - 

*41 

*41 

727 

U4 

74  7 

570 

490 

571 

590 

*7* 

254 

*7  7 

MI 

MS  ,  K7 

Iwm _ 

*40 

*4* 

72* 

U4 

74* 

570 

Ul 

57* 

M2 

*30 

324 

*77 

57.3 
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lair - 

U9 

*45 

72* 

U4 

74* 

K9 

494 

574 

59  5 

*77 

K.5 

U7 

M9 

210  590 

tat  - 

U.9 
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72* 

UO 

74* 

570 

490 

57* 

59  5 
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57  7 
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*4  1 

*4  7 

727 

uo 

74  7 

57  2 

KO 

57  7 

59* 
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Kl 

U*  1 

57? 
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727 

U9 

74  7 

570 

U7 

57* 

U3 

*34 

25.9 

UO 

571 
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M9 

47.9 

57* 
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Kl 
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UO 
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57.2 
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u* 
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31.5 
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Table  B-42. — CtPtlmm  ummpltjment  rmU,  7930-98 
|P«c«il>  iMniMir  «ata  stManaNir  adiusMl 
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SJ 
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45 

SO 

60 
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3J 
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12 
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24 
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3J 
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2J 

S4 
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34 

14 

m3 

2.S 

21 

7.S 

2i 

33 

7J 

25 

76 

27 

4i 

j 

JJ 
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SS 

SJ 
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45 

60 

114 

Si 
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SO 

SS 

62 

40 

ms 

44 

42 

Hi 

3J 

45 

lOJ 

4.4 

HO 

3.S 

17 

! 

4J 

26 
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3i 
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4J 

HJ 

4J 
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36 

13 

1 

44 

23 
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43 
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36 
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3J 

7S 

1 

46 

2J 
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61 

17.1 

6J 

6J 

143 
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ISS 
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73 

SI 

ms 

SS 

S2 

ISJ 

47 

SS 

13i 

SJ 
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4J 
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1 

i7 

16 
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Si 

S4 

ISJ 

4.7 

SS 
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S.l 

14  7 

SO 

lOJ 

57 
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mi 

1.7 

64 

17.1 

5.7 

72 
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63 

I6J 

60 
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46 
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Si 

SJ 
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46 

Ui 

S4 
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49 
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59 

36 

mi 

S7 

SJ 
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4i 

6i 
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so 
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Si 

34 
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S3 

4i 
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35 

6J 
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SJ 
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Si 

so 

2J 

ms 

4i 

40 

141 

3J 

Si 

1S.7 

4i 

14J 

41 

II 

43 

26 
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3J 

JJ 
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2i 

4J 

141 

3J 

I2j 

3.4 

73 

3S 

IS 
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3J 

31 
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2J 

52 

135 
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34 

74 

31 

IJ 

49 
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31 

2S 

Hi 
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4J 

140 
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12.7 

32 
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34 
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ms 

3i 

2J 

11.4 
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47 
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3.1 

64 

JJ 

li 
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44 
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2i 

SJ 
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44 

6S 
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SO 

ISS 

40 

66 
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53 
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71 
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12 

SI 
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SS 

16 
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74 
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140 
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42 
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71 

63 
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SJ 

12 
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70 
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62 
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74 
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10 
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S4 

ISJ 

41 

16  7 

47 

S3 

lOi 

SJ 

3.0 

IJ 

1SS7 _ 

4S 

4S 

16  S 

42 

SO 

ISO 

44 

160 

42 

II 

100 

47 

27 

11 

ISSI  . 

4i 

44 

I6J 

37 

46 

125 

4.1 

14  6 

35 

71 

IS 

43 

24 

72 

m7jH _ 

SJ 

SJ 

111 

4i 

5.2 

Ii7 

46 

170 

4i 

S3 

101 

SI 

2J 

17 

Ffb _ 

S3 

SJ 

177 

44 

S4 

171 

46 

17.4 

4i 

S4 

101 

iO 

2J 

IJ 

Mar  _ 

SI 

SI 

177 

43 

52 

ISO 

46 

164 

44 

S2 

lOi 

45 

27 

17 

Apr - 

SO 

so 

176 

43 

SO 

141 

4S 

ISS 

43 

SO 

lOO 

41 

2.7 

71 

Mar  — 

4S 

47 

156 

40 

S2 

ISS 

4i 

li7 

4.1 

52 

103 

4  7 

27 

7.7 

law _ 

so 

SO 

III 

42 

SO 

144 

4.4 

167 

42 

SJ 

106 

4J 

27 

12 

Jirfy  — 

4S 

47 

174 

40 

SO 

ISS 

43 

167 

42 

13 

SS 

46 

27 

71 

Attg  - 

4S 

41 

17i 

40 

4S 

14  S 

43 

161 

42 

14 

SS 

47 

26 

11 

Sept  — 

1  4.S 

47 

171 

40 

SO 

IS4 

4.4 

163 

42 

13 

Si 

47 

26 

71 

Od _ 

4.7 

47 

I6J 

41 

47 

141 

41 

ISJ 

41 

12 

Si 

4i 

26 

71 

Net  _ 

4i 

4i 

ISi 

35 

46 

14  2 

40 

ISO 

35 

14 

SS 

4.4 

24 

75 

Dec _ 

4.7 

47 

141 

41 

4J 

14.1 

41 

141 

35 

11 

10.1 

4i 

26 

71 

ISSI  laa  _ 

46 

4i 

162 

3J 

47 

121 

4J 

14J 

40 

12 

s.4 

4i 

2i 

76 

fet 

4i 

4i 

166 

3J 

41 

12  7 

42 

147 

3S 

12 

S4 

44 

2i 

7i 

Mar  _ 

i  *’ 

46 

163 

35 

41 

134 

42 

145 

40 

II 

S2 

4i 

2i 

7i 

A»  - 

41 

I4J 

3i 

46 

126 

41 

13i 

3.7 

76 

SO 

4.1 

23 

75 

May  — 

!  44 

43 

liS 

36 

4S 

126 

3S 

143 

31 

7.7 

IS 

43 

2.4 

7i 

Jeec _ 

4i 

44 

ISS 

37 

47 

13.6 

4.1 

I4J 

40 

76 

IS 

43 

22 

71 

Jel»  — 

4i 

4i 

ISS 

3J 

4i 

12J 

40 

142 

31 

11 

Si 

4.4 

2.3 

65 

Atf  - 

1  4i 

44 

ISS 

37 

47 

I3J 

40 

145 

35 

76 

IS 

44 

23 

6J 

Stpl  __ 

4i 

4S 

174 

37 

4i 

12  S 

40 

ISJ 

3S 

7S 

so 

44 

23 

76 

Oct _ 

4i 

44 

167 

36 

47 

141 

40 

157 

35 

76 

16 

43 

23 

65 

H9t  _ 

44 

43 

US 

3i 

46 

133 

40 

ISO 

31 

7S 

16 

42 

22 

65 

Itoc _ 

4J 

4.3 

164 

36 

43 

113 

35 

140 

31 

70 

7S 

4.1 

23 

63 

'  UMMpteytd  as  d  ciwkM  Itter  tatct  m  crwip  tnciM 
>0«U  Iw  I9S0  *rt  tor  Hircli;  M«  tor  1KI-S4  art  tor 


Note  —Data  rtlate  ta  ptrsati  l(  itars  ai  apt  aad  e«tr 
Sat  totltolt  S  aiM  Mott.  Tabit  S-3S. 

Saartt:  OtparttKiit  at  Later.  Bartaa  a(  Later  Statistics. 
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Table  B— 13.— Cwf/im  tiitemp/oymenl  rate  by  demagrapbic  charatUristic,  7933-98 
IPcratil'  nontNy  dJta  xasonjHy  adiusM] 


NMc  Blact  aatf  Mlicr «  Midi 


Tear  or  Molb 

Al 

CMl- 

tit 

wmk- 

tn 

Total 

Males 

Feaiales 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

16-19 

Tears 

70 

Tears 

aaO 

oner 

Total 

1M9 

lun 

20 

nmi 

Mtr 

Total 

16-19 

Tears 

20 

years 

me 

over 

Tam 

IMS 

ytars 

20 

years 

me 

ever 

1 

Blacb  and  atber 

IKS 

r  4.; 

39 

37 

113 

33 

43 

91 

87 

88 

134 

84 

77 

IKt 

4  1 

36 

34 

10  S 

30 

47 

97 

83 

79 

ISO 

74 

89 

778 

78 

IK7 

43 

3S 

36 

ns 

37 

43 

95 

38 

79 

83 

184 

76 

73 

707 

64 

IKI _ 

61 

61 

157 

SS 

67 

17  7 

176 

13  7 

768 

17  7 

108 

784 

95 

IKJ  _ 

SS 

4S 

46 

14  0 

41 

S3 

120 

107 

115 

257 

105 

94 

777 

83 

IKO  _ 

Si 

SO 

4S 

14  0 

47 

53 

127 

46 

10  7 

10  7 

74  0 

96 

94 

748 

83 

1961  _ 

67 

60 

S7 

157 

51 

65 

MS 

174 

178 

768 

II 7 

119 

797 

106 

1967  _ 

SS 

49 

46 

137 

40 

5.5 

I7S 

10  9 

109 

720 

100 

no 

307 

96 

1963  _ 

S7 

SO 

159 

39 

58 

151 

48 

108 

105 

77  3 

97 

117 

347 

94 

1964  . 

Si 

46 

147 

34 

55 

14  9 

96 

89 

24  3 

77 

10  7 

316 

90 

ms  _  . 

4S 

41 

179 

79 

so 

140 

40 

81 

74 

733 

60 

97 

31 7 

75 

1966  ... _ 

31 

34 

78 

105 

77 

43 

171 

73 

63 

213 

49 

87 

313 

66 

m7  . 

31 

34 

77 

107 

2.1 

46 

115 

74 

60 

739 

43 

91 

796 

71 

I9U  _ 

3.6 

3i 

76 

101 

70 

43 

171 

34 

67 

56 

771 

39 

83 

787 

63 

1969 

3S 

31 

75 

100 

19 

47 

115 

64 

53 

714 

37 

78 

77  6 

58 

1970  . . 

49 

45 

40 

137 

37 

54 

134 

i 

73 

750 

56 

93 

345 

69 

1971  . . 

S9 

54 

49 

151 

40 

63 

151 

53 

99 

91 

288 

73 

109 

35  4 

87 

1977  . 

S6 

SI 

45 

14  7 

36 

5.9 

Mi 

49 

100 

89 

797 

69 

114 

334 

88 

Black 

1977 

S6 

SI 

45 

142 

36 

59 

M7 

49 

104 

93 

317 

70 

118 

405 

90 

1973  . . 

49 

43 

38 

123 

30 

53 

130 

43 

94 

80 

278 

60 

111 

361 

86 

1974  . 

S6 

SO 

44 

13  5 

'IS 

61 

MS 

51 

10  5 

98 

331 

74 

113 

374 

88 

197S 

SS 

It 

7i 

193 

67 

96 

174 

75 

MS 

14  8 

381 

175 

14  8 

410 

177 

1976  . . . 

77 

70 

64 

173 

54 

79 

164 

68 

MO 

13  7 

37  5 

114 

14  3 

416 

11/ 

1977  . 

;  71 

67 

SS 

ISO 

47 

73 

159 

67 

14  0 

133 

397 

10  7 

14  9 

434 

173 

1971 

'  61 

Si 

46 

135 

37 

67 

144 

57 

178 

IIS 

367 

93 

138 

408 

117 

1979 

SS 

SI 

45 

13  9 

36 

59 

140 

50 

123 

114 

34i 

93 

133 

391 

10.9 

1900 

71 

63 

61 

162 

S3 

65 

MS 

56 

14  3 

14  5 

37  5 

174 

140 

398 

119 

1901  _ 

76 

67 

65 

179 

56 

69 

166 

59 

156 

15  7 

407 

135 

156 

47  7 

134 

1987  .  ._ 

97 

S6 

SS 

71  7 

79 

S3 

190 

73 

18  9 

701 

a9 

178 

176 

471 

154 

1983  . 

96 

S4 

SS 

20.2 

79 

79 

IS3 

69 

19  5 

703 

488 

181 

186 

487 

16  5 

1984  . . 

7S 

65 

64 

I6S 

57 

65 

157 

58 

159 

164 

47  7 

143 

15  4 

476 

135 

198S  .  -  _  . 

77 

67 

61 

165 

54 

64 

MS 

57 

151 

153 

410 

137 

149 

39  7 

131 

1986  . . . 

70 

60 

60 

163 

S3 

61 

149 

54 

145 

MS 

393 

179 

14  7 

39  7 

174 

1987 

67 

S3 

54 

155 

4S 

57 

134 

46 

130 

17  7 

344 

11 1 

137 

349 

116 

1988  _ 

SS 

47 

47 

13  9 

41 

47 

173 

41 

11 7 

11 7 

37.7 

101 

117 

370 

10  4 

1989 

S3 

45 

45 

137 

39 

45 

115 

40 

114 

11.5 

319 

100 

114 

330 

98 

1990  _ 

S6 

49 

49 

143 

43 

47 

176 

4  1 

114 

119 

319 

104 

109 

799 

97 

IMI  _ 

6S 

61 

65 

176 

SS 

56 

157 

50 

175 

130 

363 

115 

170 

360 

106 

1K7  . . . 

7S 

66 

70 

IS.S 

64 

61 

158 

55 

14  7 

157 

470 

13  5 

132 

3/7 

118 

1993  _ 

69 

61 

63 

177 

57 

57 

14  7 

57 

130 

138 

401 

171 

171 

37  4 

10  7 

1994  . . 

61 

S3 

54 

16  3 

4S 

57 

138 

46 

115 

170 

37  6 

103 

no 

376 

98 

199S _ 

S6 

49 

49 

156 

43 

4S 

134 

43 

104 

106 

371 

88 

107 

343 

86 

1996  _ 

S4 

4/ 

4  7 

IS  5 

41 

47 

179 

41 

105 

11 1 

369 

94 

100 

303 

87 

1M7 _ 

49 

47 

47 

14  3 

36 

47 

178 

3/ 

100 

10  7 

765 

85 

99 

787 

88 

1998  _ 

4S 

39 

39 

14  1 

37 

39 

109 

34 

89 

89 

301 

74 

90 

753 

19 

1997  laa _ 

S3 

45 

46 

ISO 

40 

44 

136 

38 

10  e 

no 

410 

90 

105 

78  0 

94 

Frt _ _ 

S3 

45 

45 

14  7 

39 

45 

14  7 

38 

108 

106 

361 

88 

no 

301 

97 

Har  _ 

SI 

44 

44 

ISO 

37 

44 

131 

38 

105 

no 

408 

90 

101 

73  8 

91 

*pr  . . 

SO 

43 

43 

US 

37 

47 

177 

37 

100 

104 

390 

85 

96 

767 

86 

Mai - 

49 

41 

39 

130 

34 

43 

130 

38 

10.3 

107 

35  3 

86 

103 

37  7 

91 

IHM 

SO 

42 

47 

156 

36 

47 

125 

37 

106 

II 1 

406 

92 

101 

780 

91 

loll 

49 

47 

47 

152 

35 

47 

14  7 

36 

95 

96 

348 

82 

95 

768 

84 

Aaf - 

49 

47 

47 

ISi 

36 

47 

176 

36 

95 

94 

34  7 

78 

96 

767 

85 

UpL - 

49 

47 

41 

14.3 

35 

44 

139 

38 

95 

95 

363 

79 

95 

77  6 

83 

Oct  . .  . 

47 

41 

47 

14  5 

35 

40 

ns 

35 

95 

95 

790 

83 

95 

785 

83 

46 

39 

40 

130 

34 

38 

117 

33 

95 

97 

37  7 

77 

99 

31 7 

84 

Doc 

47 

39 

39 

113 

35 

39 

109 

3.4 

101 

102 

367 

86 

99 

340 

83 

1998  Jaa  _ 

46 

40 

39 

Ml 

33 

40 

94 

37 

94 

94 

317 

79 

94 

788 

81 

fet . 

46 

39 

39 

14  4 

33 

40 

101 

36 

94 

94 

340 

78 

95 

780 

83 

Mar 

47 

40 

40 

14  7 

33 

40 

10  7 

36 

9? 

89 

785 

76 

95 

795 

87 

4pr - 

43 

37 

36 

179 

30 

39 

10  7 

34 

90 

86 

760 

75 

93 

75  7 

81 

Mai 

44 

3S 

39 

14  0 

37 

37 

101 

33 

89 

83 

31i 

69 

95 

77  4 

63 

Jvae 

4S 

40 

39 

14  4 

33 

40 

12.3 

34 

85 

82 

724 

71 

88 

726 

78 

. 

4S 

3S 

39 

132 

33 

3S 

97 

34 

96 

107 

307 

87 

90 

770 

79 

Awf 

45 

39 

39 

14  7 

33 

40 

115 

35 

89 

90 

797 

76 

88 

768 

76 

Sept - 

4S 

39 

40 

147 

33 

3S 

10  S 

34 

90 

90 

37  7 

71 

90 

75/ 

79 

Oct  . - 

4S 

39 

39 

141 

37 

40 

130 

34 

86 

86 

347 

69 

85 

73  5 

75 

No« . . 

44 

3S 

37 

141 

31 

39 

116 

34 

86 

88 

330 

70 

84 

771 

76 

Doc _ 

43 

3S 

38 

MS 

3i 

38 

106 

33 

79 

81 

773 

67 

76 

17  6 

70 

'  UnenploTCd  «>  percent  al  CMhae  labor  tore*  m  poop  tpecitm 
Note  -Sec  Note.  TaWt  M; 

Soorce  DepartMiP  of  Labor  Bweao  ol  Labor  StJntKi 
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Table  — llmmplay*>fnt  by  Juration  and  ruMn.  7950-98  I 

(Thauuntfs  ol  ptrsom.  occpl  as  Rated:  nentMy  data  seasonally  W|iaM')  i 


Tear  or  aontk 

Unea- 

pMy- 

aent 

Dwatao  al  nneeMeyment 

fteasa*  Mr  nniaptiyaent 

Ltu 

27 

Anerafe 

laean) 

d«a- 

ta* 

(nccAs) 

Media* 

Miners' 

M 

lea*- 

en 

ee- 

treets 

tba* 

5 

■eehs 

5-14 

■eeks 

15-76 

■eeks 

■eebs 

and 

aner 

dnra- 

ta* 

InaeAs) 

Tetai 

0* 

layefl 

Other 

teen- 

traats 

1950  _ 

3.7U 

1.450 

1.055 

475 

357 

171 

test 

7.055 

1.177 

574 

166 

137 

97 

1957 

IW 

1 135 

516 

la 

84 

84 

1953  . . 

1434 

1.147 

482 

137 

78 

80 

1954  . . 

3.537 

1.605 

1.116 

495 

317 

118 

1955 

7457 

1435 

815 

366 

336 

130 

195* . 

7.750 

1.417 

805 

301 

732 

114 

195? 

7459 

1.408 

891 

321 

739 

105 

1951 . 

4.607 

1/53 

1496 

785 

667 

139 

1959  .  . 

3.740 

1.585 

1.114 

469 

571 

14  4 

_ 

1 

1  _  ! 

19M 

3457 

1.719 

1  176 

503 

454 

178 

1961 . 

4.714 

1406 

1476 

778 

80* 

156 

1967 

3.911 

1.663 

1.134 

534 

585 

14  7 

1963 

4.070 

1.751 

1431 

535 

553 

14  0 

1964 

3.7M 

1.697 

1.117 

491 

482 

134 

1965 

3^ 

lin 

913 

404 

3S1 

111 

1956 

7475 

1473 

779 

787 

739 

104 

1967» 

7.975 

1.634 

893 

771 

177 

87 

24 

1779 

394 

836 

438 

945 

3H 

1961 . . . 

7417 

1.594 

810 

756 

156 

84 

45 

1.070 

334 

736 

431 

909 

407 

1969  _ 

7437 

1.679 

827 

747 

133 

78 

44 

1.017 

339 

678 

436 

K5 

413 

1970 

(.093 

7.139 

1490 

478 

735 

86 

49 

1811 

675 

1.137 

550 

1778 

504 

1971  ,  . 

5.016 

7445 

1.585 

668 

519 

114 

63 

7.323 

735 

1.588 

590 

1.472 

630 

1977 

4487 

7447 

1.477 

601 

566 

170 

64 

2.108 

587 

1.526 

641 

1.456 

677 

1973  . . 

4J65 

7474 

1414 

483 

343 

100 

54 

1.694 

477 

1.721 

68.3 

IJ40 

649 

1974  _ 

5.156 

7.604 

1.597 

574 

381 

98 

52 

7.747 

7*6 

1,495 

768 

1.463 

681 

1975  . . . 

7.979 

7.940 

7.484 

1.303 

1403 

14  2 

84 

4.386 

1.671 

2.714 

877 

1897 

823 

1976 

7.406 

74U 

7.196 

1.018 

1448 

158 

84 

3.679 

1050 

7.678 

90.3 

1.978 

895 

1977  _ _ _ 

6,991 

7.919 

7.137 

913 

1.078 

14  3 

70 

3166 

8*5 

7.300 

909 

1.963 

953 

1978  _ 

6J07 

7465 

1.923 

766 

6a 

119 

59 

7.585 

717 

1.873 

874 

1857 

MS 

1979 

6.137 

7.950 

1.946 

706 

535 

108 

54 

7.635 

851 

1.784 

880 

1.806 

817 

19*) _ 

7.637 

3495 

2.470 

1057 

820 

119 

65 

3.947 

1488 

7.459 

891 

1.977 

877 

1981 _ 

8J73 

3.449 

2.539 

1.127 

1.167 

13  7 

69 

4467 

1430 

7.837 

973 

7.102 

981 

1987  . 

10.678 

3483 

3411 

1.708 

1.776 

156 

87 

6  768 

7177 

4.141 

840 

2384 

1.185 

1983  . 

■  10,717 

3.570 

2.937 

1.657 

2.559 

700 

101 

6.758 

1  780 

4.478 

830 

2.412 

1716 

1984  _ 

.  8.539 

3450 

2.451 

1.104 

1634 

182 

79 

4.471 

1.171 

3.250 

823 

2.184 

I.IIO 

1985  . 

8417 

3.498 

2.509 

1.075 

1.780 

156 

68 

4.139 

1  15/ 

2.982 

877 

2256 

1.039 

1986  _ _ _ 

8437 

3.448 

7.557 

1.045 

1.187 

150 

69 

4.033 

1.090 

2.943 

1015 

2.160 

'  1079 

1987  . . - . 

i  7.475 

3.746 

7.196 

943 

1.040 

145 

65 

3.566 

943 

7.623 

965 

1.974 

970 

1981 _ _ 

:  6.701 

3.084 

7.007 

801 

809 

135 

59 

3.097 

851 

2.741 

983 

1809 

816 

1989 

:  6  578 

3  174 

1978 

730 

m:* 

111 

41 

79^ 

7  IM 

t  074 

1  Ul 

127 

1990  _ 

7.047 

3.765 

7.257 

172 

703 

120 

53 

3.387 

1078 

7.359 

1041 

1.930 

688 

1991 _ 

8.678 

3.410 

2.791 

1,746 

1.111 

137 

68 

4.694 

1792 

3.402 

1004 

7.139 

797 

1997  . - . 

9.613 

3476 

2430 

1453 

1.954 

177 

87 

5.389 

1760 

4.179 

1007 

7785 

937 

1993  _ 

8.940 

3462 

7  584 

1.79? 

1.798 

180 

83 

4.848 

Ills 

3.733 

976 

7198 

919 

1994  . . . 

7.996 

7.778 

2.408 

1437 

1.673 

188 

92 

3.815 

977 

7.838 

791 

2.786 

604 

1995  . 

7.404 

7.700 

2.347 

1.085 

14/8 

166 

83 

3.476 

1.030 

7.4a 

874 

2875 

579 

1996 

7436 

7.633 

7487 

1.053 

1462 

16  7 

83 

3470 

1071 

7.349 

774 

7.517 

580 

1997 

6.739 

7.538 

7.138 

995 

1067 

158 

bO 

3.037 

931 

7.106 

795 

7J38 

569 

1998 

6410 

7.627 

1.950 

763 

875 

145 

67 

2822 

866 

1.957 

734 

7.137 

570 

1997  la* 

7.176 

7,717 

7451 

989 

1.161 

159 

78 

3410 

952 

7.758 

849 

2.485 

600 

feb _ 

7.154 

7.561 

7.367 

1.031 

1.106 

158 

82 

3.174 

963 

7.211 

793 

7.554 

621 

Mar . . 

6.996 

7.579 

7.324 

994 

1.081 

155 

80 

3.133 

987 

2.ia 

794 

7.471 

614 

Apr 

6447 

7.464 

2.198 

1.060 

1.078 

155 

83 

3.103 

985 

7.118 

789 

7.4M 

574 

May - 

6.678 

7.519 

7.077 

1.080 

1.050 

153 

80 

7  996 

937 

7.059 

810 

7  385 

584 

line _ 

6.874 

7.568 

7.135 

1.005 

1.085 

156 

79 

3.109 

93/ 

7.177 

818 

73*6 

495 

Inly - 

6.633 

7.476 

7.076 

1.057 

1.083 

165 

82 

7.915 

868 

7.047 

794 

2294 

573 

*•8  . - 

6.630 

7.554 

7.113 

935 

1.083 

160 

78 

7.984 

860 

7.174 

897 

2.174 

557 

Sept  - 

6.654 

7.497 

7.089 

999 

1.064 

158 

81 

7.968 

863 

7.105 

847 

7247 

571 

Oct  _ 

6.445 

7.500 

1,955 

977 

1.045 

164 

78 

7.917 

983 

1.934 

737 

2235 

sa 

N«r _ 

6489 

7.496 

2.013 

904 

940 

15« 

76 

7  865 

810 

7.055 

680 

7713 

549 

Dec 

6.448  1 

1  7558 

1.967 

971 

1.005 

160 

74 

7.9C6 

955 

7.011 

715 

7.193 

549 

1998  Ian  ..  _ 

6.345' 

'  7.570 

1.976 

807 

1.009 

155 

73 

7.826 

867 

1.964 

797 

7215 

574 

Feb _ 

6463 

7.598 

1.931 

849 

955 

154 

71 

7.877 

836 

1.991 

773 

7  706 

V38 

Mar _ 

6.437 

7.797 

1.9/1 

830 

898 

14  6 

69 

7.950 

966 

1.984 

745 

7187 

544 

Apr - 

5.957 

7.626 

1.929 

605 

856 

145 

66 

7  706 

773 

1983 

641 

7.115 

518 

May 

6.039 

2.608 

1.96/ 

671 

838 

14  7 

61 

7.822 

816 

7.006 

749 

7.081 

505 

lime  . . 

6445 

2.553 

2.027 

833 

808 

141 

67 

7.832 

851 

1.981 

754 

2.112 

517 

Jnl» . 

6431 

2.626 

1.975 

783 

823 

143 

67 

7.865 

931 

1.934 

770 

2077 

474 

*•8 

6417 

2.657 

1.956 

810 

834 

13  7 

68 

7.834 

937 

1.897 

734 

7174 

507 

Sept 

6463 

7.638 

1.968 

737 

904 

143 

66 

7.865 

909 

1.956 

777 

7.161 

501 

Oct  . 

.  6458 

7,754 

1.896 

732 

866 

141 

59 

7.813 

85/ 

1.956 

730 

7147 

577 

Ww  - - - 

6.080 

7  546 

1983 

757 

859 

14  4 

67 

7.758 

850 

1.908 

677 

2.130 

534 

One _ 

6.071 

2.614 

1439 

754 

824 

14  1 

67 

7.754 

841 

1.913 

709 

2031 

504 

'  BKavse  ol  iRdepeedeirt  ieaso«al  adiusteieiit  el  tkc  «ene«s  senes.  dctaR  mV  eel  add  to  totals 

>Cata  Iw  \W  by  reasae  lor  anemptayHiert  act  aal  equal  to  leUI  aoeinaleymeRt 

>BefiiaHi|  JaMiary  1994.  job  losers  and  persons  mRo  compWed  leaporary  jobs 

Note  —Data  relate  to  persons  1(  years  ai  age  and  o«cr 

See  taotnote  S  and  Note.  Table  B-3S 

Sa«ra:  Department  of  Labor.  Bareae  el  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  h-A^.—Vnt-r^ioymmt  inatrmmct  program,  tdKttd  data,  1967-98 


Al  aapaaB 

State  prafraan 

Teat  m  aaaib 

Centred 

latarad 

aaaa 

Pdp- 

aaal* 

hNjtl 

Eakaat- 

laas> 

lesarM 

BtatMs  pa4 

■tfll 

{wmUl 

tvtr- 

btaefds 

pad 

d 

ddtert)'« 

Ml  as 

ptrctal 

•1 

TUT 

Tdal 

(aakaat 

d 

dtHanl* 

A«ar^ 

ata 

(ddters)a 

Tbeasaads 

Hatlup  anaraft.  tbaauada 

IM7 _  _ _ 

MJ47 

1770 

7777 

1705 

77( 

17 

75 

7.097 

4175 

IMI 

S7.S77 

I.II7 

7.191 

1.111 

701 

1( 

77 

7.037 

43  43 

IMS 

SS.SM 

1.177 

77M 

1.101 

700 

IS 

71 

2.170 

ai7 

H70 

SS.S7i 

7.070 

4709 

1005 

7M 

75 

34 

3049 

50.34 

1S7I . 

SS.S75 

S.lOB 

(.154 

7.150 

2K 

39 

41 

4.K7 

54  07 

IS77 

U.ASI 

7.197 

5.491 

loa 

7(1 

K 

35 

4.471 

5(7S 

IS7S 

(s.n7 

1.793 

4.517 

1037 

747 

79 

77 

4.000 

5900 

is7a 

77,451 

7.551 

(.934 

77(7 

3(3 

37 

35 

5.975 

M75 

IS75 .  . . . 

7I.IIS7 

4.n7 

I(.«I7 

SOM 

470 

01 

(0 

ll.TK 

7053 

IS7i 

73.459 

3M( 

17.345 

7.M1 

3M 

S3 

4.( 

0.975 

75 1( 

l«7 

7(.4I9 

ssn 

I0.9M 

7.(K 

375 

55 

IL 

0557 

7179 

1171 . . 

n.M4 

7.(45 

9.007 

7759 

sa 

39 

3J 

7,717 

03(7 

I97S 

S2.0(7 

7.597 

9.401 

7.434 

303 

39 

79 

0.(13 

09(7 

ISIO 

97.(59 

mi 

I(.I75 

3750 

4M 

59 

39 

13.7(1 

MK 

IMI . . . 

SS.S00 

S.410 

15707 

3047 

4(0 

57 

35 

I35S7 

10(70 

isi; 

9l.(7t 

4A97 

74.491 

4059 

503 

H 

4( 

70.M9 

11954 

IMS 

SVBM 

3.774 

71.000 

37K 

430 

00 

3.9 

17.707 

12359 

ISM 

M.474 

7.5(0 

13730 

7.475 

377 

50 

70 

17.(10 

173  47 

ISK . . . 

M.IM 

7.(M 

15703 

7017 

397 

49 

79 

14.131 

17014 

ISM 

I0I.0M 

7.739 

l(.(70 

7.(43 

370 

57 

70 

15529 

1K(5 

IM7 

ICS.SSd 

7.3(9 

14.979 

7700 

370 

a 

7.4 

13.(07 

ia.K 

IMS 

I07.i;< 

7.IK 

13.(94 

2001 

310 

30 

20 

17.5(5 

1W97 

ISIS 

I0S.S7S 

7.705 

14.9a 

7.150 

330 

37 

21 

13.7(0 

15173 

ISSO 

III.500 

7.575 

10.771 

7577 

300 

45 

74 

I755( 

l(15( 

IMI . 

IOS.(OS 

3.40( 

7(717 

3747 

447 

(7 

37 

74.57( 

1(900 

IMS 

110.1(7 

9.3M 

•7(.4(0 

3745 

400 

74 

31 

73.M9 

I73M 

IMS 

II7.14( 

7J45 

•77.950 

7.751 

341 

(7 

2( 

70.539 

179.(7 

ISS4 

1I5.7K 

7.7M 

77  JM 

7070 

sa 

57 

75 

TO.ai 

IB71( 

ISK 

111.0(1 

7.(39 

77.3M 

7577 

357 

51 

75 

TO.ITS 

10759 

ISM _ _ 

170.5(7 

7.(5( 

77.915 

75M 

35( 

53 

75 

70.M5 

10951 

1SS7 . . 

M7SJI7 

7.370 

70.715 

7773 

373 

a 

70 

10.507 

197  7( 

IStt» 

7759 

19.(53 

7770 

370 

44 

10.044 

70000 

IM7  laa 

3.041 

77M.7 

?.45( 

334 

53 

71 

75475 

194.44 

3.040 

7.073.1 

7775 

311 

51 

7.1 

70705 

1M57 

Ha 

7.937 

7.111.3 

7797 

317 

57 

70 

70505 

IM.75 

lUtf 

7.509 

ijMO 

277( 

337 

55 

70 

1037.5 

19450 

7.074 

15340 

77(7 

375 

47 

7.0 

1.4M.0 

193.43 

7711 

l.4K( 

7705 

339 

47 

70 

1.457  9 

19157 

lalp 

7739 

1.(510 

7707 

310 

50 

70 

l.(10.C 

10009 

7.117 

1.475* 

7700 

375 

44 

70 

I5MO 

1M09 

1.900 

1.4177 

7731 

310 

43 

1570.7 

1915( 

Qci 

1,757 

1730.5 

7730 

310 

a 

15010 

i;i  K 

Itow 

7.011 

ITOIJ 

7747 

319 

41 

15345 

19197 

IW 

7.439 

lJ4li 

7703 

315 

47 

70 

l.7M.( 

I94I5 

IMI  l>a 

7.759 

2.0040 

7751 

310 

a 

1.9507 

IMOI 

Feb . 

7.779 

1.93(0 

7.107 

309 

a 

10931 

73057 

Mar 

7.794 

7.173.7 

7.1(5 

309 

47 

7.07(5 

700(7 

Aa 

7753 

i.7ao 

7.177 

M9 

47 

I.(M5 

IM57 

I.9M 

1.4775 

7.103 

3I( 

44 

10 

1500.9 

1M30 

7.075 

1.510.1 

7730 

355 

43 

1.4705 

19717 

7710 

1.774.4 

77m 

37( 

44 

70 

I.SM.9 

IM03 

777( 

l.5(l.9 

77M 

303 

43 

1531  7 

I97M 

IB4( 

1.4175 

7.171 

7M 

39 

1577  3 

200.41 

cw 

1.700 

l77(.l 

7.197 

311 

37 

15410 

201 17 

Ha« 

2jaa 

1.431.7 

7741 

370 

41 

15M.0 

20752 

Oac'  . . . 

7719 

1J570 

77(( 

370 

45 

19 

10137 

204  70 

**M4Mlri|f«Kj  art  sttiaaallt  adjastad. 

■  lacMes  pcnan  aadir  ttt  9ati.  UCfE  (Faderal  affactiw  tman  IKS).  ROB  (Radraad  Rainaml  Board)  profraas.  aad  UCX 

(aatiiplajwa  caaatMatfM  itr  ci-itrvmMteri.  timim  Octatar  IKI)  pnfraau 
'lacMtt  SlJia.  UOFl.  m.  ua.  UCV  (rtiaplawwtt  caavatutei  hr  atltraav  Octater  IK2-)atunf  INO).  aad  SM  SataictaKt  i  Ra- 
adMtaMt  Ad.  SapUartar  lSU.-Stp(eaBef  IKI)  pn^aav  Alaa  acMaa  Faderal  aad  Slate  aikadcd  ttteM  prtraas  Dan  aal  adadc 
FSB  (Fadaral  lappltaaatel  baatMt).  SUA  Itpecal  aaaavteaaaat  anataaca).  Federal  Sappkaeaial  Ceapaaialaa.  aad  Caar|rac|  Uaeaplep 
aaal  Caaaeaialaa  atfraaa.  extpl  as  aated  a  laalaate  1 
’  Cawrad  taiUrt  ata  lure  caaipitted  al  lead  I  a«cA  el  awaalepaaat 
'Aaaaal  data  are  eel  taaaalt  aad  aaalWi  date  art  |ims  aaaaate 
Madindwh  ttcaaaai  faul  eapaadj  a  baiafd  pea 
‘Fa  tetel  aaeaipltpatat  taW 

'Lated  date  aodaUe  la  aa  aerean  caateaed.  Pterun  cawrtd  bp  Stele  profraan  actaaal  ter  abaal  S7  parceal  ti  aaic  aad  salarp 
taatn 

•lactedai  Eaat|taa  Uataalapaiat  Caaaeaialaa  aad  Fadaal  Saapkatatel  Ceaipeaialaa.  tetel  beaefib  paid  ter  ISB2  aad  IMS  ataU 
be  apprauatatelp  (a  aaibm  d  ddterd:  ter  IMS.  SS.MO  aad  ter  IMT 34.t7( 


Nate  — laaatd  aaeaiplepaeal  aad  adial  daan  prafraad  aKiadt  Paerta  Rcaa  sapr  caaa  aaAtrr  bt|aaa|  IMS. 
Saarct:  Oepartaad  d  Laba.  Eaatepaeat  aad  Traaiai  Adaaairtrdaa 
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TaBL£  B— 46. — Employm  om  mmagncultural  ^■nlls.  by  wtajor  indmtry,  1950-98 
rnwajnds  o(  pcnoru:  laontMy  4ita  xJsonaMy  ad|usM) 


Taar  ai  awalk 

laUI 

Talal 

MaiM| 

Caastiac- 

Ina 

Maaalactacaii 

TaUI 

OwaUa  Naaditra- 
(aadt  kla  leads 

19S0  . . 

45  1S7 

18.SC6 

901 

2.364 

ISi4i 

(.066  MTS 

IKI 

47.IIS 

19.K9 

929 

2.637 

I6J93 

90S9  7.334 

l»52 

41.793 

20.1M 

IM 

2661 

lk.632 

9  320  7.313 

1»S3 

S0.202 

21.074 

866 

2.6S9 

17.S49 

10.000  7.4U 

l»J4  .  _ 

41.990 

I9.7S1 

791 

2.646 

16.314 

9.101  7.213 

IKS 

S0.i4l 

20.SI3 

792 

2J39 

16.112 

Sill  7.370 

IKi 

S2Ji9 

21.104 

822 

3.039 

17.243 

9J02  7.M2 

1K7 

S2.ISS 

20.N7 

121 

2.962 

17.176 

9J2S  7.3S1 

IKI 

SI. 322 

I9.SI3 

7S1 

2.117 

1S.94S 

IJOl  7.ia 

IKt 

S3.270 

20.411 

732 

3.004 

li.i7S 

9J42  7.333 

IKfl . 

S4.IIS 

20.434 

712 

2.926 

167M 

9.429  7.367 

IKI  . 

S3.9M 

11K7 

672 

2JS9 

16.326 

9.041  7.2K 

IK2 

SS.S49 

20.4SI 

iSO 

2.9a 

16K3 

9.4S0  7.403 

IM3  . 

Si.iS3 

20.640 

63S 

3.010 

li.SK 

9.S86  7.410 

I9i4 

SI.2I3 

21.00S 

634 

3.097 

17^74 

9.7K  7.419 

IMS 

i0.7i3 

21.926 

632 

3i32 

11.062 

10.374  7.6tt 

IMt 

i3.90l 

n.isi 

627 

3317 

19.214 

11.2S0  7.M3 

Ht7  . 

SS.M3 

23.301 

613 

3.2a 

19.447 

11.401  8.039 

IKI  . 

i7.l97 

23.737 

606 

3JS0 

19.711 

1I.S94  (187 

IMS 

70.314 

24.361 

619 

3.S7S 

20.167 

11.162  (.304 

IS70  _  . 

70.M0 

23.S.’I 

623 

3sn 

19.367 

11.176  (190 

1971 

71.211 

22.93S 

609 

3.704 

11.623 

10.604  (.019 

1972 

73.i7S 

23.661 

621 

3119 

I9.1S1 

11.022  1.129 

1973 

7{.790 

24.193 

642 

4.097 

20.1S4 

11.163  (.291 

1974 

7l.2iS 

24.794 

697 

4.020 

20.077 

11.897  8  181 

I97S 

7i.S4S 

22.600 

7S2 

3.S25 

11.323 

I0a2  7.661 

197t  . 

79.312 

23.3S2 

779 

3.S76 

II.M7 

ll.OSl  7.9a 

1977  . . 

12.471 

24.346 

113 

3ISI 

19.682 

I1.S70  (.112 

1971 . 

K.i97 

2S.SK 

8SI 

4.229 

20.S0S 

I2.24S  8.2S9 

1179 

I9J23 

26.461 

9S8 

4.a3 

21.040 

12  730  (.310 

I9M 

90.406 

2S.iS8 

1.027 

4.346 

20.2K 

I2.IS9  8.127 

1911 

91.1S2 

2S.497 

1.139 

4.1M 

20.170 

12.082  (.089 

1912 

S9.S44 

23.(12 

1.128 

3.904 

11.710 

11.014  7.7M 

1M3 . 

90.IS2 

23.3X1 

K2 

3.9a 

18.432 

10.707  7.72S 

1914  .... 

94.408 

24.711 

966 

4.310 

19.372 

11.476  7.8M 

IMS 

97.317 

24.142 

927 

4663 

19.2a 

I1.4SI  7.790 

IMi 

M.344 

24.S33 

777 

4J10 

18.947 

ll.lK  7.752 

1M7  . 

10I.9SI 

24.674 

717 

4.9S8 

l(.9M 

11.1S4  7.84S 

1911 

10S.20S 

2S.12S 

713 

S.0M 

19.314 

11.363  7.9SI 

19« .  . 

107.184 

2S.2S4 

692 

S.I71 

19.391 

11.394  7.997 

1990 . 

109.403 

24.90S 

709 

S.I20 

12.076 

11  109  7.9a 

IMI 

101.249 

23.74S 

619 

4.6S0 

18.406 

I0.S69  7.837 

1992 

101.601 

23.231 

63S 

4.492 

18.104 

10.277  7.827 

1M3 . 

110.713 

23.3S2 

610 

4.6a 

1(.07S 

10.221  7.(S4 

1M4  .  . 

114.163 

23.908 

601 

4.986 

18.321 

10.4a  7.(73 

IMS  _ 

117.191 

24.2iS 

Sll 

S.liO 

I(.S24 

10.683  7.I4I 

19M . 

119.601 

24.493 

S80 

S.41I 

l(.4K 

10.789  7.706 

IM7  . 

122.690 

24.934 

S92 

S.6li 

l(.iS7 

10.M7  7.670 

1991'  _  .. 

12S.833 

2S.2S6 

S7S 

SMS 

18.716 

I1.0M  7.611 

IM7  laa 

121.146 

24.716 

SI8 

S.S71 

1(.K7 

10.874  7.683 

f#t)  . 

121.4S7 

24.793 

SSI 

S.629 

l(S73 

I0J94  7.679 

Mac 

121.779 

244S2 

SSI 

S.6S4 

1(.U7 

10.921  7.686 

if 

122.092 

24.SS6 

S91 

S6S2 

18.613 

10.933  7.680 

Hay 

122J2S 

24.183 

S93 

S670 

18.620 

10.941  7.679 

Juat 

122.S34 

24.903 

S93 

S.6U 

18.642 

I0.9U  7.676 

laly 

122.111 

24.923 

S93 

S.682 

l(.6a 

I0.9M  7.660 

i**  - 

122.194 

24.972 

S92 

S.6H 

1(.U1 

11.028  7.iS3 

123.280 

24.M3 

S94 

S.713 

18.686 

11.030  7.6S6 

Od 

123.Sil 

2S.032 

S92 

S.722 

18718 

11. OU  7.6SI 

itoi  . 

123.944 

2S.0M 

SSI 

S.7S0 

1(.7SI 

11.094  7.6a 

Dac 

124.289 

2S.I93 

S92 

S.I10 

18.791 

ll.lll  7.673 

ISM  laa.. 

124.640 

2S.297 

S92 

s.ni 

18  824 

11.IS4  7.670 

fet  _ 

124.132 

2S.314 

S90 

S902 

18  822 

11.IS9  7.U3 

Mm 

124.914 

2S.276 

S87 

S.860 

18.829 

ll.lM  7.a3 

if 

12S.234 

2S.339 

SI2 

S930 

I(i27 

11.170  7.iS7 

8ti 

12S.Si2 

2S.»I 

STS 

5.917 

K.IOS 

ll.lSi  7.a9 

turn  _ 

12S.7S1 

2SJ04 

S78 

s.sa 

18.780 

ll.ia  7.636 

iaty 

12S.869 

2S.13S 

S71 

5.970 

II.S94 

10  989  7.iOS 

^ - 

126.191 

2S.2S3 

S7I 

S.989 

11.693 

11  106  7.S87 

126.363 

2S.24I 

S(8 

S.Ml 

18.692 

11.090  7.602 

On  . 

12i.S27 

2S.209 

S64 

6.012 

II.U3 

11. OSS  7.S74 

Itaw# 

126.771 

2S.II4 

S60 

6.0S4 

I8.S70 

11.010  7.S60 

Data 

127.IS6 

2SJ72 

SS7 

ilSI 

l(.SS7 

10.M7  7.SW 

Dole  — Data  ■  TaWts  Mi  a«d  M7  an  biitd  m  reptrts  Irtai  tmitafi  estaUaianU  aid  rtlatt  la  la*-  aad  part-laaa  mtp  aad  lal- 
acy  wutut  m  aoaatricvRiiral  estaMoluBean  •*$  nctiwd  m  If  any  aan  al  tic  pay  pttnd  «ka:li  aaMts  tka  IM  tH  tka  a»atk  Not 
coMpatabk  anik  labar  larca  data  aaMai  B-3:  tkraafk  M4).  akek  lacMa  pra«iiatar}  sadna^layad  pariaai.  doanHic  sarvaals. 
Stt  mt  pai*  hi  caafawarna  $1  uth. 
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Table  B— 46. — Empltytti  on  nonngriai/rnraJ  payroils,  by  major  imbutry,  ] 9^0-98 — Continued 
[Diouuntft  tH  peraens;  montMy  datj  seasonaNy  adjioM] 


StfWCT-pwaafg  ladHtnn 


Tear «  laaalb 

Total 

TrMspar- 

tataa  aad 
poMc 
atiMas 

Nbaltsalc 

Uada 

Ratad 

trade 

Fauact. 
anaraaoc. 
aad  real 
estate 

jamraiacat 

Servicts 

Tatal 

Fadtral 

State  aad 
lacal 

IMO . 

?(.ISI 

4.034 

2.(43 

(.743 

im 

SJK 

(.02( 

i.sn 

4.0K 

IKl 

?7JH 

4i?( 

2.7K 

7.007 

l.SK 

5.S47 

(.3SS 

2J02 

4.017 

Ift? _ 

?t.SK 

4ia 

2021 

7.114 

2.03S 

S.(M 

(.(OS 

2.420 

4.1M 

l*S3  .  . . . 

?S.I?I 

4iK 

20(2 

7.3IS 

2.111 

SMS 

(.(45 

2J05 

4.340 

HS4 

7S.23S 

4014 

2.I7S 

7.3(0 

2.200 

S.KS 

(.751 

2.in 

45(3 

IKS 

30.l?t 

4.141 

2.S34 

7.(01 

2iK 

(740 

(.S14 

2.117 

4.727 

IKi 

31.714 

4i« 

3.027 

7.M1 

2.3tS 

(.4S7 

7771 

2705 

5.0(5 

IK7  . . 

3I.KS 

4i41 

3.037 

7.141 

2.4K 

(.701 

7.(1( 

2717 

5.3M 

IKI 

31.111 

3.S7( 

2.SIS 

7.7(1 

2.411 

(.7(5 

70M 

2.151 

5.(a 

IKI 

3?.e7 

4011 

3.0S2 

I.03S 

2.KS 

7.017 

I.0M 

2733 

5050 

IKO  . - . 

33.7SS 

4.004 

3.1S3 

liM 

2.(» 

7.371 

IJ53 

2770 

(.DM 

IKI  .  . 

34.14? 

3.S03 

3.142 

I.IK 

2.(« 

7.(1S 

1.554 

277S 

(.315 

IK? . 

3S.0M 

3.S0( 

3i07 

IJSS 

2.7S4 

7.SI2 

lOSO 

2J40 

(.550 

IK3 _ 

3«.0I3 

3.S03 

3iM 

I.S20 

2.M0 

1777 

S.225 

2JM 

(oa 

IK4  . . .  . 

37J7I 

3.SSI 

3.347 

1012 

2.S11 

S.((0 

S.5M 

2J4I 

77a 

IKS . . 

3IMS 

4.0X 

3.477 

S.23S 

2.S77 

S.0X 

10.074 

2J7I 

7.(K 

IKC . . . 

40.743 

4.ISI 

3.(01 

S.(37 

3.0K 

S.4M 

10.714 

2.5(4 

1.220 

IK?  . . . 

47.4K 

4iSI 

3.700 

S.S0( 

3.1K 

I0.04S 

I1.K1 

2.71S 

1.(72 

IKI 

U.ISI 

4J1I 

3.7SI 

lOJOl 

3.337 

10.K7 

11.MS 

2.737 

5.102 

IKS _ 

41.023 

4.442 

3.SIS 

I0.7IS 

3.SI2 

ll.KS 

12.1K 

2.7K 

S.437 

IS70 

47  JO? 

4J1S 

4.00( 

11.034 

3(4S 

ii.sa 

12.554 

2.731 

5.123 

IS?I  . . . 

U77I 

4.471 

4.014 

11.3K 

3.772 

11.7S7 

12011 

2.(M 

10.1M 

1S7?  . . . 

S0.007 

4J41 

4.127 

11022 

3.S0I 

1277( 

13J34 

2.(14 

10.(45 

IS73  ..  _ 

SIJS7 

4.(K 

4iSl 

12J1S 

4.04( 

I20S7 

13.732 

2.(M 

11.0(1 

1S74 . . . 

S3.47I 

4.72S 

4.447 

12.SK 

4.141 

13.441 

14.170 

2.724 

11.4a 

1S7S _ 

S4J4S 

4j4/ 

4.4K 

12.(K 

4.I(S 

I30S2 

14.(K 

2.7a 

I1.M7 

IS7t . 

K.030 

4JI2 

4.S(2 

I3.1S3 

4771 

14.SS1 

14071 

2.733 

I2.1K 

IS77 _ 

SI.I7S 

4.713 

4.723 

13.7S2 

44(7 

ISJ02 

15.127 

2.727 

12.3M 

IS7I . 

tl.ll3 

4.S23 

4.SK 

14.SK 

4.724 

1(752 

15.(72 

2.753 

12.515 

IS7S 

t3JU 

S.IX 

Si21 

14.S72 

4.S75 

17.112 

15.S47 

2.773 

13.174 

ISM _ 

14.741 

S.I4« 

S.2S2 

ISOll 

S.1(0 

170M 

1(741 

2Mi 

13.375 

IKI  . . . . 

tS.iSS 

S.KS 

SJ7S 

IS.17I 

S.2K 

11.(15 

l(.031 

2.772 

13.255 

IK?  . . . . 

SS.73? 

soil 

SiK 

1S.IK 

SJ40 

IS.021 

I5.M7 

2.7M 

13.0M 

ISM . . . 

UJ2I 

4.SS? 

SiM 

1S.M7 

i.ttt 

1S.((4 

150(S 

2.774 

13.0M 

ISI4 _ 

tS.tM 

S.IK 

SJ(I 

1(.S12 

i.Ut 

20.74( 

1(.024 

2007 

13.21( 

IKS  . . 

77.S44 

Si33 

S.727 

17.31S 

S.S4I 

21.S27 

1(JS4 

2075 

13.515 

ISM  . . 

74J1I 

Si47 

S.7(l 

170M 

(.273 

22.K7 

1(.(S3 

20M 

13.754 

1K7  . . 

77JI4 

SJ(2 

S04S 

11.422 

(.S33 

24.110 

17.010 

2.S43 

I4.M7 

ISM 

M.0M 

SOI? 

(OK 

1S.023 

(.(K 

2S.S04 

17JM 

2.S71 

14.415 

IKS 

12.(30 

S(14 

(.117 

1S.47S 

(.(U 

2(.M7 

17.77S 

2.9n 

14.751 

IS90 

I4.4S7 

S.777 

(.173 

IS.(01 

(.70S 

27.S34 

11.304 

3.0K 

15.215 

IKI  . . 

I4.S04 

S.7SS 

(.Oil 

lSil4 

(.(4( 

2SJX 

11.402 

2.S(( 

15.4X 

IK?  . . . 

M.370 

S.71I 

S.M7 

1S.3K 

(.(02 

2S.0S2 

11.(45 

2.MS 

I5.(7( 

1SS3 

I7.XI 

soil 

S.M1 

1S.773 

(.7S7 

K.1S7 

11041 

2.S15 

1S.52( 

ISS4  . . . . 

MJK 

S.M4 

(.1(2 

20.S07 

(.IK 

31.57S 

1S.12I 

2070 

l(.257 

IMS . . 

S2.S7S 

(.132 

(.371 

21.117 

(.H( 

33.117 

ISJ05 

2022 

1(.4|4 

ISK  . . .  . 

K.IIS 

(iS3 

(.412 

2I.SS7 

(.Sll 

34.454 

IS.41S 

2.757 

1(.M2 

IM’  . . . . 

S7,7K 

(JK 

(.(41 

22.011 

7.0S1 

X.040 

IS.570 

2.(M 

1(070 

ISKe _ 

I00.S77 

(JSl 

(.I2S 

22.474 

7.341 

37.525 

ISO(2 

2.(14 

17.171 

IM7  iaa _ 

M.430 

(J34 

(.KS 

21.M3 

7.002 

3S74( 

1S.4S0 

2.720 

l(.7K 

Ftb  _ _ 

M.S(4 

(JK 

(JI7 

21031 

7.01( 

35.411 

1S.4M 

2.715 

l(.7a 

Mar _ 

M.S27 

SJ7S 

(.(OS 

21.IS7 

7.0K 

35.550 

IS.4S( 

2.70S 

1(.757 

Apr - 

S7.2K 

(JS3 

(.(IS 

21.137 

7.0S3 

35.734 

IS.504 

2.707 

1(.7S7 

May - 

S7.44? 

(JM 

(.(?( 

21.K2 

7.0(4 

35017 

1SJ14 

2.704 

1(010 

_ 

S7.(3I 

(.40S 

(.(32 

21.M7 

7.072 

35.SS2 

IS.K3 

2.(S7 

i(.sa 

Iwtf - 

S7KS 

(.411 

(.(SS 

21. M7 

7.0K 

X.IU 

1S.5S2 

2.(31 

K.Ml 

A«f  - 

S7.S?? 

(i(4 

(.(71 

22.043 

7.110 

X725 

1S.(0S 

2.(SI 

l(.51l 

Sepi - 

Mil? 

(.4K 

(.(7S 

22.071 

7.125 

X.3M 

IS.(07 

2.(14 

l(.523 

on _ 

M.SX 

(.4S3 

(.(S7 

22.10S 

7.1“' 

X.4S4 

1S.(4( 

2.(M 

l(.5K 

Nae  _ 

MJ4S 

(.4K 

(.711 

22i0( 

7.1/2 

X.(K 

1S.((2 

2.(15 

1(.573 

Dot  _ 

H.0K 

(.4S1 

(.731 

72i4S 

7.IS4 

3(.7K 

1S.(M 

2.(n 

1(552 

ISM  iaa _ 

HJ43 

(.473 

(.7SS 

22iM 

7713 

X.S32 

1S.(M 

2.(70 

17.01( 

ftb _ 

H.SII 

(.4S4 

(.7(S 

22.2M 

7732 

37.020 

1S.720 

2.(7( 

i7.oa 

Mar _ 

M.(3I 

(J04 

(.7M 

22iSS 

77M 

37.IM 

IS.72I 

2.(71 

17.057 

tSr-= 

M.IK 

(J13 

(.7K 

22J3S 

7.2IS 

37.IM 

1S.7(4 

2.(74 

17.0M 

lOOid 

(J34 

(OIS 

22.423 

7.311 

37.350 

15021 

2.(71 

17.157 

Jim _ 

100.447 

(JK 

(021 

22.441 

7J33 

37.4S4 

1S.I13 

2.(74 

17.1K 

July - 

100.734 

(.SSO 

(.127 

22.S47 

7.370 

37.(14 

1S02( 

2.(72 

17.154 

A«t  r  - 

100.S3I 

(JTO 

(.IK 

22.S4S 

7J72 

37.(S1 

15.S22 

2.(M 

177M 

Sept - 

101.12? 

(J7S 

(0(2 

22.SS2 

7.3S3 

37.7(1 

IS.S2t 

2.U7 

17.241 

on _ 

lOlJll 

(JK 

(.1(4 

22.SIS 

7.417 

37.S05 

1S.S4I 

2.713 

17735 

_ 

101. SS4 

(.(OS 

(07S 

22.(S4 

7.4M 

K.041 

IS.S7( 

2.712 

17.2(4 

Dace _ 

I01JI4 

(.(41 

(.112 

22.707 

7.4(7 

K.152 

20.035 

2.(S1 

17ja 

Note  (cooffl  ■act  coool  ptnon  ai  tnployea  atm  ikcy  «t  Ml  at  mrt  becaoic  of  iMiisIrial  Maoltt.  bad  ucatlicf.  etc .  c«e«  d  tkey 
art  aol  paid  lar  tbe  toM  oH.  aod  alHcb  arc  band  m  a  uaiplc  at  tbc  aorbiof-ait  popolalM  For  dticriplNii  aad  details  it  tbe  varwos 
cstabtaboKit  data,  at  taptayiMet  aad  FarMop.' 


Saam  Departawat  at  Labor.  Barua  of  labor  Statnta. 
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Table  B— 47. — Houn  and  tamings  in  firhutt  nonagricnltaral  industria,  1939-98' 
(MontMr  d«U  seasolwHir  adiusted.  nepi  as  noM) 


Year  or  avotk 

keeraie  ■or^ir  kows 

kmiff  kewV  eamafs 

Aeetafe  rreekhi  earaaip.  tatal  pneate 

Total 

Maoetactorioi 

Tatal  prnate 

Haae- 

IK- 

twai{ 

leed 

ftrceal  ckaape 
liMa  year 
earlier’ 

T-*'  'ils. 

Cant  ft 
dollars 

19(2 

doNars* 

(ceToat 

doNars) 

Canea! 

deOars 

19(2 

delars' 

Caneat 

delars 

1912 

dalsis’ 

1959  _ 

_ !  390 

40  3  2  7 

$202 

$(59 

$219 

$78  78 

$2(0  (( 

49 

42 

19(0  . . 

_  3I( 

39  7  25 

209 

(79 

228 

80(7 

2(192 

2« 

4 

19(1 

_ ;  3(( 

398  24 

214 

(88 

232 

32(0 

2(559 

24 

14 

19(2 

_ ;  387 

40  4  2  8 

2.22 

7  07 

239 

(5  91 

273(0 

40 

3.0 

19(3 

_ ^  3(8 

40  5  28 

28 

717 

245 

88  4( 

27(18 

30 

17 

19(4 _ 

_ ;  317 

40  7  3  1 

23( 

733 

253 

9133 

2(3(3 

32 

20 

19(5 

_  381 

412  3( 

248 

752 

2(1 

95  45 

29180 

45 

29 

19(( 

_ 38( 

41 4  3  9 

25( 

7(2 

2  71 

9(82 

294  11 

35 

8 

19(7 

_ 3(0 

408  3  4 

2(8 

7  72 

2(2 

101(4 

293  49 

31 

-2 

19(1 _ 

_  378 

40  7  38 

2(5 

789 

301 

107  73 

29(42 

58 

17 

19(9 

37  7 

40  (  38 

304 

793 

319 

1!4(; 

300(1 

(4 

8 

1970  _ 

_ _  371 

39  8  3  0 

323 

(93 

335 

11983 

298  08 

4( 

-9 

1471 

1 

399  29 

345 

(21 

3  57 

127  31 

303  12 

(.2 

17 

1972  .  . . . 

_ 370 

40  5  3  5 

370 

853 

312 

13(90 

3i5a 

7.5 

41 

1973 

3(9 

40  7  38 

394 

(53 

409 

14539 

31538 

(2 

-0 

I47i 

_  3(5 

40  0  3J 

424 

828 

44’ 

154  78 

302  27 

(4 

-42 

1975 

_  3(1 

395  28 

453 

(12 

4(3 

1U53 

293  08 

57 

-30 

197( 

n  1 

401  31 

4(( 

(24 

522 

17545 

297  37 

7J 

1.5 

1977 

3(0 

403  3.5 

525 

(3( 

5(8 

1(900 

300  98 

77 

12 

i:7i 

_  351 

40  4  38 

5(9 

(40 

(17 

203  70 

300(9 

78 

-0 

_ 

_  357 

40  2  39 

(1( 

817 

CTO 

21991 

291(8 

(0 

-31 

19(0 

.  353 

39  7  2  8 

((( 

778 

727 

233  10 

27485 

(9 

-58 

1981 _ 

352 

39  8  2  8 

725 

7(9 

799 

25520 

270  (3 

(5 

-18 

1982  _ 

_  34.8 

389  2  3 

7(8 

7(8 

(49 

28728 

2(7  28 

47 

-1.2 

1983 

350 

401  30 

802 

779 

8(3 

2(0  70 

272  52 

50 

20 

1984 

352 

40  7  3  4 

(32 

780 

919 

292(8 

274.43 

43 

8 

1985 

349 

40  5  3  3 

(57 

777 

954 

299.09 

271  1( 

21 

-13 

198( 

_  348 

407  34 

(7( 

781 

973 

30415 

27194 

19 

3 

1987  _ 

_ 348 

410  3  7 

898 

773 

99! 

31250 

2(9  IS 

25 

-10 

19(8 

34  7 

41 1  39 

5  28 

:(9 

1019 

32202 

2(879 

30 

-9 

19(9 

_  34( 

410  38 

9(( 

7(4 

10  a 

334  24 

2(4  22 

31 

-10 

1990 

345 

408  38 

1001 

752 

10(3 

345  35 

255  47 

33 

-18 

1991 

_  343 

40  7  3  8 

1032 

745 

1!  18 

353  98 

255  40 

2.5 

-18 

1992  _ 

_  344 

419  38 

1057 

741 

114( 

3(381 

254  99 

27 

-2 

1993 

_  345 

414.  41 

1083 

739 

1174 

373  (4 

25487 

28 

-.0 

1994  _ 

147 

42  0  1  4  7 

11 12 

740 

1207 

385  88 

25(73 

33 

7 

1995  _ 

_  345 

41.(1  4  4 

11.43 

739 

12.37 

394  34 

255.07 

2.2 

-8 

199(  _. 

_  344 

418  4  5 

1182 

743 

1277 

408(1 

255  73 

31 

.3 

1997  _ 

- 34( 

420  48 

1228 

755 

1317 

424.89 

2(131 

45 

22 

1998- . . 

_  '  34  ( 

417  4S 

12  7’ 

775 

1349 

44184 

28(11 

40 

2( 

1997  iaa 

_  345 

41  7  4  7 

1207 

747 

1301 

41(41 

257  85 

51 

21 

F*tk 

34( 

419  48 

12.10 

7  a 

!302 

41(.(( 

25(75 

52 

22 

Mar _ 

_  347 

42  1  4  9 

1214 

750 

1307 

42128 

2(0  20 

55 

28 

kpr 

_  34( 

421  4  9 

1217 

751 

1307 

42108 

259  93 

47 

23 

May 

34  7 

42  0  4  9 

1221 

753 

1310 

423(9 

28138 

45 

24 

laae _ 

_  34.5 

419  47 

1224 

754 

1311 

42228 

28018 

37 

15 

loty 

345 

41  9  '  48 

1227 

755 

1313 

42332 

2(0  50 

44 

22 

34  7 

419  4  8 

12  34 

758 

1320 

428  20 

2(2  8S 

45 

23 

Sept 

_ 34( 

419  4  7 

1237 

758 

1322 

42800 

2(209 

34 

U 

Oct 

_  1  34.( 

420  48 

1243 

7(0 

1330 

43008 

2(2  89 

4.7 

27 

!••¥ _ 

_  347 

42  1  4  9 

1247 

7(2 

1334 

43271 

2(4  33 

52 

35 

OfC - - - 

_ 1  34  7 

42  2  4  9 

1250 

7(3 

13.37 

433.75 

2(4  80 

35 

20 

1998  iao  _ 

_ ;  34  8 

42!  49 

1254 

7(8 

1338 

43(39 

28(42 

49 

35 

feb 

_ ;  347 

420  4  8 

12.59 

7.59 

1342 

438  (7 

28(71 

44 

33 

Mar _ 

- j  34( 

418  43 

12(3 

772 

13  a 

437  00 

2(8  95 

38 

27 

_ '  34  5 

414  45 

1270 

7  74 

13  U 

43815 

2(7  00 

38 

23 

»Ut - 

. 1  347 

418  4( 

1273 

7  73 

1347 

441  73 

2(837 

48 

30 

lone _ 

_  i  34.( 

418  48 

12  78 

775 

1347 

ai50 

2(8  0( 

33 

18 

Jgly  _ _ _  , 

34( 

41.7  !  48 

12  79 

775 

1342 

U2  53 

2(8  20 

40 

2.5 

Aiif . 

_ 34( 

41.7  :  48 

1285 

7  78 

1352 

44481 

2(9  30 

4( 

31 

Sept 

344 

418  :  4  .5 

1287 

779 

1357 

442  73 

2(8  00 

25 

13 

Oct 

_  34( 

41 7  4  5 

1290 

7.79 

13  57 

4a  34 

2(9  37 

35 

22 

Noe' 

34  5 

418  ;  45 

12  93 

779 

1358 

4a  09 

2(889 

3.4 

20 

Oec' 

34( 

418:  45.  1298 

781 

13  58 

as  11 

27022 

34 

18 

■For  prodnaM  m  iioasiiacrvnory  awtefs.  total  ncMos  pmte  MdiMtnr  raops  siwa  "  ^*tle  B-ti 

’Carraat  doNars  dmdtd  br  tkt  caosoMCf  pet  aidt> !«  wtaa  ■aft  earners  end  dercal  aorters  e«  a  1982x100  base 

’Pcrcci:!  .-aeeies  are  based  »  data  tkat  ate  eel  seasanaly  a(*|iisfed 

Note  —See  Note.  Table  B-46. 

Source:  Departneol  oi  labor.  Bareao  el  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  B-48. — EMpltymtnt  nst  tnJtx,  primtt  imUatry,  1980-98 


Taial  pmala 

Gaada-pradacai|  SarvM-pradacaii 

Maaaladaraip  Naaaiaaaladarwp 

^  ..... 

Talal 

Napai 

TaW  Napat  TaW 

Napat 

Talal  Napat  Talal  Napat 

CMh 

aad 

Baaa- 

om-  mi  Biaa-  caai- 

aad  Baaa- 

mm-  mi  Baaa-  caa-  aad  Baaa- 

paa- 

Mia- 

Ids' 

paa-  Mia-  Ms '  paa- 

tala-  Mt' 

paa-  tala-  Mt '  paa-  tala-  Mt ' 

latM 

nts 

Mlaa  nai  Mliaa 

nts 

Mlaa  tat  talaa  tat 

Mb.  laaa  INS^IOO;  aal  jaaaaaaPir  adiasltd 

DlwaMr 

IMO _ 

Ml! 

f7l 

S14 

tt.7  t17  tOS  t33 

tS3  SI  4 

ttO  til  Ml  M7  112  Ml 

INI 

717 

730 

tit 

73.3  7S7  tl7  MS 

711  tSl 

771  741  171  704  72  1  til 

1N2 

7SI 

771 

71.4 

77.1  HO  73.2  74  1 

7S1  tit 

711  ni  77  4  7SI  711  701 

1N3 _ _ 

Ml 

114 

7t7 

lit  137  713  711 

H2  7S2 

HO  12  S  771  Nt  110  712 

1N4  . . 

MO 

Ml 

117 

IS4  It4  137  121 

137  H4 

•SO  Ml  17  7  134  M2  111 

1N5  . . . 

17  3 

n3 

Mt 

117  n4  tS.7  Mt 

17.7  I3t 

171  H2  ISO  170  HO  M4 

IN(  . . 

Ml 

11 1 

I7S 

110  173  M3  n3 

N3  MO 

N7  12.1  171  n7  Nt  171 

IN7  . . 

Nl 

Ml 

NS 

131  »7  N1  12 1 

134  N7 

134  N2  no  171  137  110 

INI . 

17 1 

NO 

N7 

17.1  N7  173  173 

171  Ml 

17t  NI  Nt  171  971  NO 

iNa 

1073 

1020 

107t 

1021  102  0  102 1  107.3 

107.7  102 1 

102  0  1011  107  3  107  3  107  2  1021 

INO 

107  0 

lOf  1 

101.4 

107.0  lOSI  1011  1070 

1M3  1010 

1077  IOt.2  101 S  lOtl  lOt  l  101.3 

INI  . 

1117 

1100 

lltJ 

1111  1017  llt.7  lilt 

1107  ns  7 

1177  110.3  lltl  nil  1090  nt7 

1N2  . . 

IlSi 

1171 

177J 

lltl  1171  173.4  IIS7 

1130  121.7 

lltl  113.7  I22t  IlSI  1120  172  0 

1W3 . . 

nil 

Ilf4 

1713 

ITOt  lltl  1303  1113 

llt.t  12t.7 

1213  1173  INO  1190  lltO  1274 

1N4 _  __ 

173  S 

1117 

1330 

174.3  lilt  1340  122.1 

1117  1311 

1211  1200  134.3  1720  1191  132  3 

INi 

1717 

1731 

13S1 

177  3  1771  137  1 1  17t  2 

1737  134.7 

INJ  1243  IN.7  1211  1221  I3S3 

IN* _ 

1301 

1773 

13lt 

INI  ITtI  IN.7  1N7 

1271  137  4 

1321  1214  INI  INI  INI  1371 

IM7  Mar 

1317 

1711 

1N4 

1314  127.S  INI  I31t 

INO  INS 

1320  INI  INI  1311  IN2  INI 

laaa 

1371 

1717 

1401 

1377  1211  1401  I32S 

INI  1N.2 

1330  1N3  1410  132.1  1N3  INI 

Stpl 

1331 

1310 

1401 

133 1  1211  1411  1330 

1311  INI 

1340  1313  1414  133.3  IN7  1407 

Oac . - . 

I3SI 

137  3 

1411 

134.1  lN.t  Mill  I3S3 

1331  1414 

1313  1327  141  7  1347  132  1  1411 

IMS  Mar 

1313 

1.33  7 

142t 

I3S1  137  0  1411  13t7 

134  4  142  7 

1N.4  133.7  1417  INO  133  4  142  7 

ism 

137  S 

1341 

1437 

13f7  1337  1421  1370 

131 1  1430 

137  7  134  0  142.4  137.2  134  7  1431 

Stpl - 

1310 

I3fl 

144S 

137  1  1343  143  0  INt 

137 1  1441 

IN7  INO  1420  INI  INI  1410 

ladai.  laaa  INIs 

100.  KataaaPjr  adiatlad 

in7  Har  _ 

1314 

I7IS 

1311 

1311  1271  INO  1314 

INI  1N3 

1321  INI  1317  1310  IN7  IN  7 

)«« 

1371 

1717 

1M.7 

132  7  <  1211  140  7  1321 

INI  INI 

1330  IN3  1400 .  132 1  IN.3  1391 

Sfpl 

133  7 

1310 

140.4 

133  7  INI  1411  133  7 

1311  INI 

1340  1313  1411  133.2  INt  1407 

Dac 

I3SI 

137  S 

141.7 

134.2  INt  1410  13S1 

133.3;  1417 

13S3  1327  1420  INI  1323  141.7 

IMS;  Mar . . 

1310 

ait 

1421 

INO  132  0  141  4  13«1 

134  3  1421 

IN  3,  133  7  1411  1311  133  4  1421 

Jiat 

137? 

1341 

1432 

13t7  133.7  1423  137  7 

13St  1437 

1370  INO  1427  1377  134  7  1431 

Sat* - 

1317 

13t« 

1443 

1371  1343  1430  INI 

I37t  1441 

IN7  INO  142  7  INI  IN  3  1410 

Ptrctat  diMfe  froM  12  mtaths  uriicr,  iwt  adivsttd 

DacaaMf: 

INO 

It 

11 

117 

11  14  100  17 

II  12.S 

10  14  101  17  11  120 

INI 

11 

II 

12.1 

11  It  17.7  10 

11  111 

10  17  12  7  17  11  no 

IN2  . 

t3 

77 

tl  S.7  73  tt 

to  tl 

1 1  St  73  1 7  1 1  to 

IN3 

41 

74 

41  40  70  t.S 

S.7  10 

SI  43  70  to  SI  71 

IN4 _ 

41 

47 

ts 

47  30  t3  SI 

44  tl 

17  4  4  t7  40  40  to 

INS 

31 

41 

3.S 

33  31  3.0  4.S 

40  40 

33  30  20  43  4S  41 

INi 

37 

37 

3.4 

37  32  30  31 

30  30 

33  33  21  3  1  30  3.7 

IN7 

33 

3J 

3.4 

31  31  71  37 

34  39 

3.0 1  34  20  30  34  40 

IN> 

41 

41 

t1 

4.4  37 1  70  SI 

47  tl 

4.S  30  70  SO  4.4  t.4 

INJ  . . . 

41 

41 

t.l 

43  31  S.4  SI 

4.S  to 

41  31 ;  SI  41  41  t7 

INO 

40 

t.t 

40  3.7  7  1  4 1 

40 .  t7 

SI  47  70  41  31  t3 

INI 

44 

37 

t2 

4t  37  t7  43 

3.7 '  1 1 

4.7  31  to  43  3  S  t3 

IN2 

21 

S.7 

30  20  S.7  37 

21  40 

30  3.1  SO  37  2t  SO 

IN3 

3t 

31 

SO 

31  21  S.t  3 1 

37  4.S 

41  37  to  34  30  4.4 

IN4 

31 

71 

37 

3.1  30  31  21 

2  7 :  30 

31  3.0  33  3.0  2  7  30 

INS 

2.1 

7J 

77 

24  20  1.7:  20 

2.1 1  2.4 

20  21  11  27  21  23 

IN( 

3.1 

3.4 

20 

21  3.2  11  37 

31  20 

3.0  3.3  23  31  31  11 

IN7  Mar 

30 

34 

20 

21  21  It  3.1 

34  27 

20  30  17  31  31  2.1 

Ji«t 

71 

3.3 

2.0 

2.t.  30,  1.7  30 

34  27 

20  30  10  3.0  3  4  20 

Sept 

37 

31 

20 

27i  30  11  33 

30  11 

21  20  11  33  30  20 

34 

31 

73 

24 '  30  13  3.1 

44  2.1 

24  30  1.4  30  42,  20 

INtMar 

IS 

40 

73 

20  31  1.1,  31 

4.2  30 

21  30  1.3  3  7  4  1,  2  7 

Jmt 

3S 

40 

2t 

2t  33'  1.1:  40 

42  3  3 

211  3.3  10  31  4  2  37 

Sept - 

3.1 

4.3 

2t 

2t  34  1.1 1  43 

4t  3t 

2.7  30  1  47  4  4  3.4 

PercNt  dianie  frMi  3  aieatks  carlKr.  st»a»MMy  adiasM 

IN7  Mar 

01 

01 

0.1 

03'  0.t  -01  OO 

01  04 

03  0.1  -03  01  09  04 

Jiat 

1 

1 

t 

1  11;  t  1 

1  t 

:  1  1  0  1  1  0 

Upi 

1 

10 

S 

o:  J  .t;  9 

11  1 

7  0  1  0  10  1 

10 

11 

1 

.4|  1'  7'  13 

1.4  1.4 

1l  7  4  1.3 1  13'  1.1 

INSMac 

7 

1 

3 

t  11'  -3  7 

1  t 

7  11  -4  7'  0  0 

Jim 

1 

10 

1 

11  1:  t,  1 

10  1 

i  1  .7  1  10!  10  10 

Scpi - 

11 

i_L3 

.7 

11  1 

1  10  4  .17;  17j^  0 

■Eapltytf  CKli  tm  emphut  btatMs 

Note  — Ekt  mitttmH  cm!  min  n  a  al  tac  ckaage  ■  tke  cstf  a(  Mar.  frtt  Iraai  tke  laflaeace  a(  eiaplayMat  skifti  anaai 

actapaliats  aad  ndastics 
Data  ocMa  lam  aad  Imoalntd  Mrtcn. 

Saarca  OetartaKal  ai  Ijbtf.  Bartaa  al  Latar  Stabstcs 
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Table  B— 49. — Pndtutivitj  anJ  nUtui  dots,  huimtu  ttctor,  7959-98 
Pnta  mifflbtn.  199?sI0(h  quart«1|f  data  saaionatiir  admstad) 


Taarar 

qaarlK 

OiApid  per  hear 

at  al  parsaas 

Hears  at  aN  Caaipaesalha  Rulcaiapeasalm 

^  parsaas'  per  hear'  par  hear' 

Uadlaba  laehca 

casts  dafla 

an 

la> 

Italaa 

basara 

tecta 

Bmh 

atu 

III 

Basr- 

aass 

sacter 

Naatara  Basn 
basawss  aass 
sactar  sacter 

Haatara  Bast- 
basaass  aess 
sacta  secta 

Nealara 

basaass 

SMtif 

BaSH  Naalaa 
aass  basaass 
StdSf  SMtW 

Iasi-  Naafara  Basi- 
aass  basaass  aass 
acta  lacla  tecta 

1J5S _ 

SOS 

S47 

377 

335  M7 

817  131 

137 

831 

MO 

759 

750  758 

HO 

ItW  . . 

$14 

S4J 

343 

34  0  K7 

87  0  137 

140 

847 

878 

H8 

HI  758 

H3 

INI  . . 

Hi 

349 

34  7  858 

817  147 

148 

M8 

894 

N7 

H 1  78 1 

758 

IN2 _ 

33 

S97 

377 

370  MO 

87  8  140 

154 

889 

715 

H8 

HO  HO 

758 

1N3 . 

S7J 

817 

%•  N 

337  877 

837,  154 

159 

708 

730 

Hi 

HO  H.5 

HO 

1N4 _ 

SSi 

UO 

414 

417  887 

840  187 

187 

730 

754 

H.7 

HI  HI 

H3 

INS _ 

t7  7 

tS8 

44? 

4471  708 

877  183 

177 

740 

787 

H8 

H7  777 

H7 

IN< . 

(S7 

u.o 

47  7 

47  4;  775 

89  7  179 

187 

77.8 

78  9 

77  5 

HI  779 

770 

1N7 _ 

U( 

897 

481 

a7  777 

89  7  139 

193. 

795 

810 

n4 

778  H7 

n? 

INI 

U9 

71.8 

SOS 

SO.?!  73.3 

70  9  70  5 

TOO 

375 

838 

797 

HO  H8 

M3 

INS _ 

897 

717 

S70 

577  7S7 

77  9  71  9 

777 

833 

849 

31.7 

310  31.1 

N5 

IS70  .._ . 

TOt 

777 

S70 

S7I  738 

710  738 

730 

354 

Ml 

335 

37  8  374 

319 

IS7I  _ _ 

7$« 

7S7 

$40 

S4.1  737 

71  5  751 

75.4 

371 

379 

347 

33$  339 

333 

IS77 _ 

NO 

787 

578 

570  75  7 

73.9  H.7 

770 

398 

N8 

351 

34  5  35  0 

340 

IS73 . 

N4 

M7 

818 

870:  HS 

78.9  79  0 

797 

918 

973 

370 

X7  388 

055 

IS74 _ 

771 

794 

808 

811  H8 

789  310 

371 

M8 

913 

41.3 

M4  40  3 

391 

IS75 . 

818 

800 

80.0  757 

73.8  35.1 

350 

91$ 

977 

440 

430  447 

437 

IS7» . 

84$ 

840 

84  7  77i 

78  1  337 

no 

94  1. 

M7 

M7 

45  4  48.5 

458 

IS77 _ 

tto 

8$J 

878 

879  NO 

791  417 

415 

953 

NO 

490 

MO  494 

Ml 

IS7I _ 

KJ 

870 

71  7 

777i  MS 

83  1  44  9 

457 

MS 

97  3 

573 

57  0  53  0 

519 

I'.TS _ 

81$ 

SM 

739 

74.3  874 

Ml  49.7 

495 

950 

957 

587 

57  4  578 

584 

INO . 

880 

730 

73  4  M8 

85  4  54  5 

548 

970 

93  4 

847 

838  878 

819 

INI _ 

S3 

870 

740 

740  877 

MO  598 

807 

971 

978 

898 

897  U7 

87  9 

IN?  . . 

ai 

887 

775 

774  8S0 

83  9  84  1 

848 

937 

939 

751 

74  8  77  7 

777 

1983  .._ . 

m 

NO 

HI 

788  M4 

85  4  M8 

873 

•40 

MO 

753 

74  9  75  4 

74  7 

1984  _ 

N7 

914 

87.5 

370  SIS 

N8  89  7 

707 

Ml 

MO 

777 

788  777 

77  0 

INS  . . 

917 

977 

857 

85  8  93  5 

97  9  73  1 

734 

950 

957 

797 

H$  NO 

798 

I9K . . 

94.1 

94.7 

MS 

38  7  Ml 

938  780 

777 

N4 

MO 

81  7 

81$  117 

814 

INI _ 

940 

NS 

91 1 

917  N9 

N  8  79.3 

Ml 

N8 

N9 

M9 

M7  838 

838 

1988  _ 

94.7 

957 

N8 

951  M.9 

NO:  838 

837 

Ml 

MO 

H3 

178  H8 

H4 

1N9 _ 

su 

9SJ 

970 

N.1  107.4 

107.4  859 

MO 

977 

970 

NO 

M.7  M4 

NO 

19N _ 

Ml 

N7 

9i8 

900  107.8 

1078  NO 

N.7 

97  4 

97.3 

M4 

M7  Ml 

938 

INI  . . 

S' 

970 

Nv 

97  1  180.7 

100  1  95 1 

951 

MO 

MO 

M3 

Ml  977 

97  8 

IN?  . . 

iSo 

1000 

1000 

100.0  180  0 

1000  1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100  0  100  0 

1000 

IN3 _ 

mi 

1001 

107  7 

103.0  1078 

107  9  107  5 

1077 

MS 

M3 

1074 

107  7  107  5 

107.5 

1994  _ 

1007 

1008 

1070 

107.0:  m? 

108  3  104  4 

1047 

Nl 

M7 

1037 

103.8  1048 

104.9 

IMS _ 

lOlO 

1017 

IMS 

11071  mo 

m.9  1080 

1087 

M4 

N7! 

1054! 

105  4  108  9 

1070 

19N  .._ . 

103  7 

1037 

1145 

1140'  1104 

1107  1107 

1104 

MO 

N7' 

mo 

108  5  m8 

ms 

1M7 _ 

I0$4 

lOSI 

1190 

1119  1138 

1141  1149 

1145 

1005 

1001' 

1090 

109  0  li04 

1108 

1M3  1 _ 

N9 

N.9 

1014 

101.8'  1015 

101.?:  1018 

1015 

M8 

MS 

101 7 

1018  1017 

1018 

II _ 

NO 

M7 

1071 

1077;  1077 

107.8  107.5 

107.7 

M7 

M4 

107  7 

107$  1070 

1073 

IN  _ 

HO 

1000 

1070 

1037  1079 

1037  107.9 

1075 

M8 

NO 

1030 

107$  1077 

1078 

IV  _. 

lOOJ 

mi 

IS4.8 

IMO!  103  7 

104  1  1031 

1070 

Ml 

91.8 

1073 

1071  103  4 

1030 

1994:1  _ 

lOGO 

m.7 

105? 

1057:  104  4 

104  5  104  1 

1039 

M8 

MO 

1030 

1037  1039 

1038 

II  _ 

i::o 

mo 

1089 

m.9:  108.0 

108.1  104.1 

1039 

M9 

907 

103? 

1031  104  4 

104  5 

IN  „ 

lOOJ 

1077 

1073'  mo 

108.9  104  3 

104.1 

NT 

NO 

1038 

103  7  105  1 

1053 

IV 

100.7 

1008 

1085 

103.8  1077 

107  8  1051 

1050 

NO 

NT 

1040 

1047  1051 

1080 

1M5:I  _ 

lOOO 

100.8 

IMO 

IM7I  ms 

108  5  105  8 

105$; 

M7 

Ml 

1051 

1048  1080 

1084 

II  _ 

m.7 

100.9 

IMI 

IM.4:  1037 

108  4  108  4 

lOU 

SI 

979 

105  7 

105.3  108.7 

1089 

IN  _ 

1810 

1017 

1107 

1107|  IH  l 

IM7  1077 

IBTiH 

NO 

S7 

1081 

1058  107.1 

1077 

IV„ 

1018 

1070 

1117 

mol  IH.7 

1H4  m? 

1079 

S8 

N4 

m? 

1058  107  4 

1074 

19N:I  _ 

lOzO 

1030 

1175 

1170!  IM7 

1M4  1088 

1088 

N4 

NO 

105  7 

1054  107  9 

107  9 

II  _. 

lOU 

1030 

1147 

I14.SI  110.0 

1103  110.3 

1100 

N9 

H8 

108  3 

108  0  m4 

108  7 

IN  _ 

l«iO 

1030 

1149 

1IS7I  1107 

111.0:  1114 

1110 

MO 

H9 

107  3 

1070  mi 

1018 

IV  __ 

1847 

1841 

118.4 

IlSSj  111.8 

1170  117.3 

117.0 

M3 

M.9 

1078 

107.51  1097 

1097 

1M7;I  _ 

m$ 

1047 

1171 

117  9!  117.7 

1131  1134 

1131: 

M7 

M4 

ms 

ms  1099 

1100 

II _ 

lOSO 

184.7 

1191 

11971  1134 

11301  114.1 

1130 

1000 

M.7 

m7 

m?  1103 

1104 

IN  _ 

mo 

1050 

1708 

|70£|  1130 

1147!  1150 

1149 

100.5 

1007 

mo 

mi  1108 

110.8 

IV_ 

IcU 

10S.9 

1Z17 

IZlOl  1145 

1151  1180 

1180 

1013 

1009 

1100 

1099  1108 

III  1 

19M  :I  _ 

107J 

1080 

173  7 

lz3.9i  1154 

1180  1137 

1178 

107.4 

1019 

1107 

110.7  1109 

1117 

U__ 

I07J 

1880 

174  3 

174.4:  IISJ 

118.41  119.4 

llSOi 

1079 

1074 

1113 

1117  1110 

111.3 

IN  _ 

INI 

1076 

I7S8 

ITS?:  111? 

llSi!  1705 

170  0^ 

1034 

103.0 

Ills 

111.5'  lll.l 

1114 

'  (Mpal  tttws  ta  nal  pau  daairstc  pradact  ia  tka  MCtet 

>Hoan  at  laaft  at  ad  parsaas  tagacad  ai  tka  sactai.  iadadMi  kaars  at  praprielon  aad  aapaid  taaitp  oarktfs  Estanatn  based  praaardir 
aa  cstabhshaKat  data. 

>Wa|cs  aad  salaiics  at  eaiplapees  plas  c«plopars'  caatnkatioRS  tar  social  anaraac*  aad  pmate  beaefd  plaas.  Aha  iaclodts  aa  estianle 
at  miat,  salaries,  aad  sapptcnealal  payoMts  <w  tke  scll.aod)layed 
*Haerty  caaweasatwa  daaded  by  tl«  caasaaMr  price  aides  tar  al  arbaa  ceasaaiers 
'Carraat  daur  aatpat  derided  by  tka  oat^  aite 
Searca:  OcpartiKal  at  Labar,  Bartaa  at  Labor  Statistcs 
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Table  B-30.— m  productivity  and  rtlattd  data,  bmimts  stctor,  1959-98 


[PercMt  chanie  from  precedmi  ptf«d;  quartcrf;  d<ta  at  seasonally  a<t|uste<t  annual  rates] 


Oatpal  per  bear 
at  al  persaas 

Oatpal' 

Hears  at  al 

persaas' 

Campeosatma 
per  bear' 

Neat  caavaasaliaa 
pm  lam* 

Umllabm 

casts 

Imphcd  pnce 
wllalm' 

aaaitar 

B«sh 

mu 

sfdof 

Nantarm 

basmess 

sectar 

B«s>- 

ms 

sedof 

Nantarm 

basmess 

seder 

Bvsh 

■tss 

sictor 

laaiarm 

basmess 

sectar 

BaSH 

ness 

laclar 

Naalarm 

basmess 

sectar 

Basi- 

aess 

lectm 

Naatmm 

basamss 

seclm 

Uih 

MSS 

Naatmm 

bvsMtns 

sedm 

Busi¬ 

ness 

sedm 

laataiir 

basmess 

sedm 

USB _ 

*2 

42 

05 

90 

41 

4* 

45 

40 

35 

35 

0 

-05 

0* 

11 

IMO _ 

17 

12 

11 

l.i 

1 

5 

45 

44 

2* 

2.7 

25 

35 

11 

11 

IKI _ 

35 

31 

19 

1.9 

-1* 

-15 

40 

34 

29 

24 

.4 

5 

9 

.9 

1X2 _ 

4.7 

4* 

(5 

*9 

17 

21 

45 

41 

35 

30 

-2 

-5 

9 

J 

1X3 _ 

39 

34 

45 

45 

J 

1.1 

37 

35 

25 

22 

-5 

.1 

7 

J 

1X4 _ 

4* 

4J 

*4 

iJ 

17 

2.4 

55 

4J 

3J 

35 

5 

5 

10 

1.2 

IXS _ 

35 

30 

70 

70 

34 

39 

37 

33 

21 

1.7 

2 

3 

1  7 

1.5 

IXi _ 

40 

35 

*7 

71 

2* 

3* 

*7 

51 

37 

2J 

7* 

25 

25 

2.3 

1X7 _ 

22 

17 

19 

17 

-3 

-0 

57 

51 

25 

27 

34 

40 

29 

3.3 

ixa _ 

34 

34 

49 

52 

14 

17 

12 

79 

3J 

35 

4* 

45 

39 

39 

1X9 _ 

.4 

1 

3.0 

3.0 

25 

29 

7.0 

(J 

15 

15 

(i 

*7 

45 

42 

1970  _ 

20 

14 

-1 

-2 

-20 

-IJ 

7J 

75 

1.9 

14 

57 

5.7 

44 

45 

1971 _ 

4J 

41 

3J 

3J 

-.4. 

-5i 

(4 

(5 

19 

20 

20 

25 

45 

4.5 

1972 _ 

3J 

34 

t.7 

(.9 

35 

3.4j 

(5 

(4 

3J 

3.1 

79 

29 

33 

2.9 

1973  _ 

3J 

31 

70 

75 

3.7: 

4.0 

I* 

>4 

25 

1.9 

57 

4.9 

52 

3.1 

197J _ 

-17 

-1* 

-15 

-15 

.1 

.l! 

9.7 

99 

-15 

-11 

11* 

11* 

94 

100 

1975  _ 

3i 

27 

-10 

-17 

-45 

-45; 

105 

1.0 

9 

I* 

72 

95 

10.( 

197* _ 

34 

3* 

*7 

71 

31 

•  1 

IJ 

2.9 

2.7 

52 

49 

54 

5* 

1977  _ 

17 

1* 

57 

57 

39 

4.01 

79 

1.0 

15 

1.4 

1.0 

(3 

(1 

*4 

1971 _ 

l.l 

13 

(1 

(.4 

4.9 

5.0 

1.9 

9.1 

15 

1.4 

77 

7* 

75 

1.9 

1979  _ 

-4 

-» 

29 

21 

3.4 

3*' 

9.7 

95 

-15 

-1.7 

10.1 

10.3 

I* 

l.( 

1900  _ 

-J 

-.4 

-12 

-15 

-9 

-1 

lOJ 

lOJj 

-24 

-2.4 

111 

11.2 

91 

9J 

1X1 _ 

to 

11 

25 

19 

.7 

Ji 

95 

9.7 

-J 

-.1 

7* 

8.5 

93 

96 

1X2  . 

-i 

-0 

-31 

-32 

-25 

-25 

75 

74 

15 

1.1 

10 

15 

59 

(4 

1X3 _ 

22 

42 

49 

(1 

17 

1.91 

45 

45 

9 

1.0 

9 

1 

37 

3.4 

1914 _ 

2.5 

17 

15 

79 

5J 

(J! 

4.4 

45 

.0 

-.1 

11 

25 

30 

31 

1X5 _ 

1.1 

10 

39 

3* 

22 

25| 

49 

4* 

15 

1.0 

32 

3* 

30 

3.4 

19H _ 

M 

2* 

33 

3.4 

.7 

j' 

55 

55 

35 

35 

75 

2.5 

71 

22 

1X7 _ 

-1 

-2 

29 

3.0 

3.0 

39 

3J 

5 

.1 

31 

4.0 

7* 

2J 

1910 _ 

.7 

1 

3J 

41 

31 

35l 

47 

45 

J 

4 

40 

3.7 

35 

34 

1919 _ 

M 

( 

34 

35 

25 

2.*1 

2J 

27 

-19 

-2.0 

1.9 

21 

45 

42 

1990  _ 

7 

5 

1 

7 

2i 

5j 

57 

55 

5 

.1 

50 

50 

40: 

4.2 

1X1 _ 

i 

.7 

-17 

-IJ 

-2.3, 

-2.4' 

41 

49 

5 

.7 

41 

45 

31 

4  1 

1X2 _ 

34 

3.1 

32 

30 

-5 

-1 

52 

5.1 

21 

21 

17 

1.9 

74 

2.4 

1X3 _ 

1 

1 

27 

30 

2*. 

2.91 

25 

25 

-5 

-.7 

24 

25 

25. 

25 

1994  _ 

i 

5 

4.1 

39 

35 

35| 

IJ 

19 

-7 

-J 

15 

1.4 

25| 

23 

1X5 _ 

J 

.* 

27 

30 

24 

24 

23 

2.4 

-.5 

-5 

20 

IJ 

20i 

20 

19X _ 

27 

24 

42 

4.1 

15 

IJ; 

31 

3.5 

.7 

J 

9 

11 

1(1 

14 

1X7 _ 

17 

14 

4* 

45 

2.9i 

30' 

3J 

3.7 

15 

14 

2.1 

23 

1,7 

19 

1X3:1  _ 

-44 

-4* 

-12 

-J 

3.4 

39; 

11 

1.1 

-1.0 

-1* 

*5 

(.0 

35: 

3( 

N _ 

-* 

-11 

2.7 

2* 

35, 

37| 

35 

2.9 

5 

-1 

40 

4.0 

2.1; 

17 

lll_ 

.5 

15 

2J 

3.9 

25 

24 

15 

15 

-4 

-J 

10 

-5 

Ifl 

1.5 

IV_ 

3J 

2.7 

71 

*1 

35; 

10 

1.1 

-25 

-2.1 

-2.7 

-IJ 

2.7, 

2J 

1994:1  _ 

0 

-.2 

2* 

L(| 

2* 

1J| 

40 

45 

2J 

25 

40 

4.5 

20| 

21 

H _ 

-.1 

5 

*4 

(i 

*5 

*.l 

-3 

5 

-2J 

-25 

-2 

-3 

71 

25 

IN„ 

-14 

-IJ 

15 

15 

30, 

3.4| 

J 

5 

-21 

-3.1 

23 

24 

2  7 

32 

l¥_ 

1.1 

4* 

5.0 

33 

31 

35 

35 

,7 

10 

19 

1.7 

25 

24 

1X5:1  _ 

-1.0 

-4 

20 

2.5 

3.0: 

29| 

21 

2.0 

-5 

-J 

31 

25 

19 

19 

M _ 

9 

9 

3 

5 

-.* 

-5\ 

30 

2J 

-.4 

-.* 

70 

11 

1* 

IS 

IN_ 

IJ 

IJ 

44 

49 

31 

3.1 

29 

3.1 

Jj 

9 

15 

15 

1* 

12 

IV„ 

32 

2* 

3* 

35 

4 

.7I 

3J 

3.5 

15 

1.0 

J 

9 

15 

9 

19X1 _ 

44 

4  1 

45 

45 

.1 

-Oj 

75 

2* 

-.7 

-5 

-19 

-11 

19 

17 

II _ 

35 

30 

14 

t.4 

29 

W 

5* 

55 

11 

14 

21 

25 

17 

13 

IN  _ 

I 

0 

25 

2.5 

24| 

2.4 

40 

37 

15 

1.3 

31 

37 

1* 

14 

l¥_ 

1.5 

U 

51 

5.0 

35; 

3.7' 

34 

33 

0 

-.0 

IJ 

2.1 

15 

22 

1X7:1  _ 

ID 

.5 

49 

45 

3.9| 

4.1I 

3.9 

40 

LL 

IJ 

21 

3* 

75 

31 

II _ 

23) 

IJ 

4.7 

4.5 

7(: 

2jl 

2J 

2J 

15 

15 

J 

7 

14 

15 

IH_ 

3.7 

3* 

49 

4J 

15; 

41 

39 

21 

2.0 

4 

3 

11 

14 

l¥_ 

9 

9 

3* 

40 

27 

3j! 

55 

49 

31 

2J 

44 

40 

9 

9 

1SX:I  _ 

4.1 

35 

71 

70 

29 

34 

49 

4* 

44 

4.1 

J 

11 

7 

6 

It _ 

.1 

J 

17 

17 

17 

15 

41 

40 

20 

20 

40 

37 

3 

2 

IN  — 

31 

30 

43 

45 

II 

12 

3t 

41 

20 

2.2 

7 

11 

3 

( 

'  Mpel  rtitft  te  rul  yrKS  donestc  product  in  Ike  sector 

rHows  at  aorli  at  al  pcrsoM  ea|a|cd  ■  tie  lector,  iadidnii  lean  of  ^oprietors  and  etpaid  laantir  narlers  Estimates  based  prunaidv 
on  estabkslment  data 

’Nates  aed  satarcs  at  empleyees  pha  eaipleyers'  coatnbatmns  tar  social  msaraace  aad  private  benefd  piaas  Alia  rndedes  ae  estmu!* 
al  ■a|ci  salarcs.  aad  seppleiaeatal  payments  tar  tie  sett  imptayed 
‘Hamly  campeasatao  doaded  by  tie  caasaamr  pnce  mdei  far  ad  urban  cansamers 
’Correal  dalar  aalpiil  divided  by  tie  aatpiit  mdai. 

Nall  — fcrceot  cbaafes  are  based  aa  erifmal  data  and  may  drfler  shfltly  tram  percent  chaaies  based  aa  mdaies  in  Talk  B-49 
Saarct:  Department  el  Label.  Boreas  at  Labar  Statistics 
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PRODUCTION  AND  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

Table  B-31. — Industrial  production  indtxts,  ooajor  industry  divisions,  194S-98 
(1992>I00;  MontMy  d*U  staMnaNy  adjusted] 


l:--: 


TaW  - 

Mdastnal 

pradact**  Tatel 


DataWt  NaadaraMe 


ii 


Table  B-52. — Imbatrial  frodtution  indexes,  marhet  groupings,  1948—98 
(1992=100;  montMy  dati  SMSonattr  ad|usM| 


Teat  or  watb 

Total 

ladus- 

trial 

pro- 

dic- 

IM 

Faal  pradKts 

^  hder- 

Hatarals 

Tatal 

CeiswMr  leodt 

(aa»tat 

Tatal 

Dere- 

bb 

Nea- 

dar- 

abti 

eacr- 

O 

Tatal 

Auto- 

■tlnt 

prod 

Kts 

Otker 

dara- 

bte 

leads 

Na*- 

daraUe 

laads 

TeUI* 

tn$ 

De¬ 

fease 

and 

pred¬ 

icts 

194* 

22( 

21.7 

24  4 

234 

194 

X2 

172  1(7 

97 

239 

230 

18  9 

1949  . . 

214 

21 1 

243 

232 

180 

X4 

153  14  ( 

10.2 

22( 

21.0 

1(9 

19i0  . 

247 

238 

278 

X2 

248 

X( 

l((  15  ( 

111 

X3 

251 

213 

IttI  . .  ... 

2(8 

257 

27  5 

X.8 

214 

X( 

231  191 

293 

27  ( 

278 

24  3 

19S2 . . 

27  8 

275 

XI 

232 

214 

XO 

27  7  2I( 

412 

275 

»2 

248 

I9SJ  . 

X2 

294 

X8 

X3 

242 

31.7 

XI  225 

494 

294 

313 

X9 

1954  . 

28( 

279 

X( 

273 

223 

321 

2(3  198 

43  5 

293 

289 

250 

230 

514 

itss . 

322 

XI 

330 

X3 

X3 

X5 

2(9  214 

398 

332 

342 

X( 

X3 

S7J 

19S( 

33  ( 

319 

342 

X9 

711 

XO 

295  248 

X9 

347 

XI 

X7 

27  € 

il  1 

IW/ 

341 

328 

351 

313 

2/1 

379 

X7  X8 

40( 

347 

351 

X( 

274 

(18 

I9SI . 

319 

313 

348 

249 

»( 

XO 

27  5  21  8 

408 

339 

31  ( 

258 

273 

57  3 

1959 

357 

343 

XI 

312 

X4 

417 

X2  24  5 

43  0 

37  5 

X4 

X7 

312 

H7 

19*0 . 

3(5 

355 

39  ( 

X7 

X( 

431 

31.0  XI 

M2 

377 

X9 

31 1 

31  7 

$15 

19(1 . 

3(7 

358 

404 

32.( 

X5 

445 

X(  24  4 

449 

X5 

X9 

X4 

330 

$20 

19(2 

398 

X8 

431 

X5 

XI 

4(( 

XO  X5 

520 

408 

402 

X8 

3bS 

$4  1 

19(3 . 

421 

410 

455 

432 

35  7 

M7 

XI  270 

XI 

431 

428 

XO 

37  9 

$79 

19(4 _ 

450 

433 

Ml 

453 

XO 

51  1 

X.I  311 

M3 

459 

4(3 

X3 

413 

70  7 

19(5 _ 

495 

47( 

518 

558 

442 

533 

43  1  35  ( 

Kl 

M9 

51  ( 

450 

453 

739 

19((  . . 

538 

52.1 

545 

55( 

M/ 

558 

X2  413 

ra( 

519 

X2 

49( 

M9 

78( 

19(7  — . — . — — . 

550 

542 

558 

M9 

493 

X7 

53  4  42.1 

K( 

MO 

X7 

47  8 

498 

IIJ 

19(1  . . 

581 

5(8 

592 

U2 

528 

(10 

54  9  43  9 

X7 

571 

X4 

50  7 

M7 

•SO 

19(9 

(07 

58( 

(14 

M5 

X3 

Ui 

X4  4(8 

7(8 

K2 

(29 

533 

592 

n4 

1970  . . . . 

587 

5(5 

(07 

492 

54( 

(41 

52  4  45  1 

(51 

59  3 

M7 

M4 

595 

938 

1971  . 

595 

570 

(42 

(2  7 

5/8 

((0 

49  1  429 

X5 

(11 

(K 

M( 

(20 

94( 

1972  _ 

6^3 

(19 

(9.3 

(77 

((2 

X.2 

53  7  M9 

X8 

X2 

(79 

M9 

X4 

912 

1973  . 

70( 

((5 

724 

74  7 

XO 

724 

599  572 

555 

72  ( 

743 

(28 

734 

9S9 

1974 

(S  ( 

((3 

X.2 

(4( 

(47 

724 

(1  9  59  7 

M7 

700 

72.8 

(10 

73  7 

9$3 

1975 

(34 

(24 

(7  4 

U8 

57  0 

X9 

X  7  53  3 

537 

U2 

(39 

X.( 

(5( 

942 

197( 

(93 

((8 

741 

755 

(39 

7(1 

X(  553 

M( 

(9( 

714 

X5 

743 

X5 

1977 

74  9 

72  4 

X5 

87  2 

718 

X8 

(43  (20 

M4 

757 

7(9 

(4( 

X9 

97  9 

197S  _ . 

79  3 

77.2 

82( 

M( 

74  9 

829 

710  (93 

559 

799 

810 

X2 

(IS 

M9 

1979  _ 

820 

797 

815 

814 

73( 

829 

77  (  773 

57  7 

820 

839 

73  3 

844 

1014 

1980  . 

797 

713 

79( 

(23 

(9  7 

830 

79 1  7(  7 

(3  2 

777 

K3 

(7.7 

K7 

1022 

1981  . 

810 

812 

K1 

(l( 

X/ 

843 

82  8  78  0 

(45 

77( 

814 

X4 

823 

1X2 

1982  . 

7(7 

783 

788 

591 

(44 

842 

77  7  70  ( 

72  ( 

758 

751 

(2( 

74( 

9(7 

1983  . . . 

795 

KO 

832 

743 

731 

K2 

7(4  (83 

K4 

810 

783 

X2 

(10 

947 

1984  _ 

8(( 

87  0 

8(7 

X4 

Kl 

875 

87  (  792 

n5 

M9 

859 

X5 

(45 

995 

1985  . . 

880 

893 

87( 

954 

111 

n5 

918  82  5 

1X8 

Ml 

M3 

M9 

n2 

991 

198( 

890 

K3 

X7 

975 

82( 

913 

KO  820 

1130 

92.7 

N3 

823 

(57 

952 

1987 

932 

933 

937 

1X7 

ni 

93  ( 

929  85  1 

1175 

1X7 

M4 

875 

909 

9$2 

1988  . . 

97  4 

97  9 

9(7 

1071 

945 

959 

X9  93  5 

1171 

1025 

Ml 

93( 

948 

91.5 

1989  .  . . 

991 

»9 

ill 

1X9 

959 

X7 

1X7  X8 

117  4 

1029 

970 

M7 

972 

915 

1990  _ 

989 

M5 

973 

1X9 

XO 

971 

1032  X  2 

1159 

1019 

972 

M3 

981 

IX  S 

1991  . .  i 

970 

977 

97  0 

X3 

95  2 

XI 

98  8  95  7 

IK  7 

97  5 

959 

932 

X9 

1X8 

1992  _  ‘ 

1000 

1X0 

1X0 

1X0 

1X0 

1X0 

1X0  1X0 

1X0 

1X0 

1X0 

1X0 

1X0 

1X0 

1993  1 

103  5 

1034 

1X1 

1113 

107  9 

1014 

104  0  IX  ( 

93  8 

1025 

1X9 

IK8 

101  9 

995 

1994 

1091 

107  5 

1071 

1227 

1172 

1040 

1X3  1120 

87  0 

IK3 

1119 

1189 

IK9 

1012 

1995  . 

1144 

1115 

1X5 

121( 

1214 

IK  5 

114  9  122  5 

83  0 

IX.I 

1X4 

1X8 

1X5 

1024 

199(  . 

119  5 

1155 

1113 

1233 

1X5 

1X0 

1227  1335 

790 

1109 

127  8 

1477 

1X2 

1035 

1997  . 

12(8 

121  1 

1141 

1X1 

IX! 

1102 

1339  IM7 

7(2 

1152 

1X2 

1(50 

1134 

103.7 

1998'  _ 

1314; 

125( 

1154 

1329 

1X0 

1104 

1442  1(3( 

75  7 

1181 

IMO 

17(3 

113  4 

1X8 

1997  lao  . 

123  0 : 

1180 

1128 

1277 

1X5 

1X3 

1273  140  3 

77  0 

1137 

132  ( 

lUJ 

111.0 

1042 

Feb  . 

1239 

1188 

1129 

IX( 

1275 

1X1 

IX  1  142  ( 

771 

1144 

1333 

1571 

1123 

1039 

Mif 

124  4 

1I9( 

113( 

1X5 

1X7 

IW7 

IX 1  143  5 

7(8 

114  4 

1340 

1577 

1124 

103-4 

Ab - 

125  1 

I19( 

1133 

1224 

IX  ( 

1X9 

1X8  144( 

7(3 

1152 

135  ( 

IK4 

113.1 

103  7 

Bar - 1 

1255 

1X1 

1I3( 

1244 

1X9 

1101 

131  (  1450 

7(2 

1151 

1X0 

1(15 

112  3 

103  7 

Jvee 

1?(  I 

IX  ( 

1138 

1271 

131  ( 

1X8 

1329  147  5 

7(0 

114  7 

1372 

1(40 

1124 

1X4 

Jal» - - 

1270 

1X9 

113.7 

1X.5 

132  5 

1103 

1X7  IM9 

74  9 

1151 

1X2 

1(70 

I13S 

1040 

^ - 

127  8 

1224 

114  ( 

132.1 

IX( 

1104 

13(3  1520 

7(2 

115.1 

1X4 

1X2 

113  0 

1031 

Sept  - 

128  5 

1224 

1144 

1329 

1X2 

1103 

1X7  152  7 

7(2 

1154 

1410 

1(98 

1144 

IM8 

Od 

129  3 

1231 

1149 

1320 

IX  1 

1108 

13  7  9  154  4 

758 

11(5 

1419 

1719 

1144 

104  2 

Hew . . ’ 

1299 

1241 

1159 

1X4 

132  4 

1112 

IX  (  155  4 

75  7 

11(3 

1424 

1732 

1155 

102.2 

Dec  ^ 

1X3 

124  0 

1154 

1345 

1323 

1109 

139  4  1X5 

758 

1170 

1434 

1741 

IK.l 

1038 

1998  lai . .  _ 

1X3| 

124  5 

11(0 

1330 

1X7 

1113 

1395  1X3 

7(2 

1170 

142( 

173( 

1148 

1030 

Feb _ 

1X2' 

124i 

1152 

1315 

1X9 

1105 

1403  157  0 

7(3 

1171 

1425 

173  5 

11491 

1028 

Her _ 

1X7 

1253 

1158 

1327 

1X5 

1108 

142  4  1X1 

759 

11(9 

1427 

1737 

114  2 

103  7 

Apr  . 

1313 

1X2 

11(4 

134( 

1X8 

1114 

143  (  1(22 

759 

1173 

1431 

174  5 

1144 

103  8 

Map - 

1319 

IX  ( 

11(8 

1X8 

1X4 

1115< 

1442  1(3  1 

7(0 

1182 

I43( 

1754 

114  1 

104  3 

lone  . 

IX  ( 

1X5 

1151 

1217 

13/8 

1112 

144  1  1(3  ( 

75.8 

1180 

1418 

1717 

1139 

104  8 

Je»r - ■ 

1X5 

124  7 

1140 

1073 

1X7 

1112 

143  9  1(3  5 

7(1 

1191 

1419 

1718 

114.1 

1048 

Aul - - 

132  4 

1X8 

11(1 

1417 

1X5 

1103 

14(0  IX  ( 

7(5 

1191 

144  4 

177  4 

113  1 

104  4 

Sept  - 

1319 

12(0 

114  8 

1X4 

1X0 

1X3 

14(2  1(7  4 

755 

1183 

1444 

1777 

1120 

1X2 

Oc!^ _ 

132  ( 

1271 

II5.( 

1407 

1391 

1X7 

1478  1(9  5 

7(4 

119  2 

144  5 

1788 

1115 

1038 

llo*»  .  . 

132  5 

1X8 

1158 

1X9 

139  7 

1100 

14(5  1X2 

754 

1193 

IM( 

1X4 

UK 

1030 

0ot» . . 

1328 

1X5 

1158 

1399 

140  9 

1X8 

1458  1X1 

74  1 

1X3 

1453 

1X5 

1115 

1039 

'  T»c  c«npo*e«t»— oil  i*1  |ai  sel  il>«io|  tod  MMltcliocd  >ooie»— tre  wcMtd  w  totH  totmiwiit.  but  ool  n  detail  skewo 
Stun*  Bond  of  Gtneiiion  ti’  ttie  Federal  Rewnc  SrJteoi 
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TaBL£  B-53. — ImiMttrial  produttiom  tndtxa,  itlmttd  1948-98 

[1992^100:  mntMy  data  msenailii  adiusMl 


Switilc  mm(  actum  NtrdaaHi  mauufactmi 


Tear  or  moolt 

BtNMn 

uwlafa 

Fatu^ 

OKti 

■tUI 

prg<- 

ucts 

Me- 

trui 

cluaenr 

mi 

equip- 

MDt 

tiKtIt- 

Tran  parWiin 
rqi«aeflt 

Lum¬ 

ber 

end 

prod- 

Ktl 

AP(  rjl 

pr- 

•cts 

To!* 

proc- 

■Ctl 

Pnr>.-.| 

and 

pubhs.’i- 

•1 

CNeah 

cats 

and 

prod 

ids 

Feeds 

'«« :  3 

steel 

cal 

MCtim- 

ery 

Tefal 

Meet 

•tOKles 

aed 

perts 

I94B 

71.3  ICl  6 

X9 

15.1 

5  7 

20  7  i 

288 

422 

492' 

3f5 

:-9 

82 

X8 

1919 _ 

_ 

60.0  66  7 

351 

12.9 

54 

208 

295 

37J 

(88 

33  7 

24  5 

80 

311 

ISbt  . 

755  1069 

430 

145 

7.4 

24  9 

MO 

452 

525 

M3 

257 

101 

322 

1951  . 

821  1195 

459 

184 

Li. 

27  8 

34  8 

452 

515 

MO 

262 

114 

322 

195? 

75.0  1052 

448 

200 

85 

37  3 

298 

446 

542 

376 

26  1 

119 

33  5 

1953  . 

85  0  121J 

506 

20.9 

9.7 

406 

37  6 

471 

549 

M6 

27  3 

129 

34  2 

1954  . 

68J  94J 

455 

170 

86 

353 

32  4 

462 

54  2 

361 

284 

131 

349 

1955  . 

894  125J 

520 

195 

99 

40  6 

434 

522 

599 

412 

31.3 

152 

369 

195«  - 

888  123.0 

52  7 

224 

107 

394 

352 

517 

613 

422 

332 

164 

390 

1957  . 

85  0  1185 

541 

22.3 

10.6 

422 

369 

474 

611 

402 

344 

172 

396 

1951 

67  4  89J 

485 

180 

97 

333 

273 

482 

594 

392 

336 

179 

406 

1959  . — 

_ 

788  1020 

544 

219 

110 

377 

354 

546 

654 

450 

359 

X8 

426 

19(0  - 

78.5  1C45 

545 

22.0 

170 

390 

4C0 

515 

667 

44  1 

372 

216 

4r6 

1961 

77.0  990 

531 

214 

136 

36  7 

351 

53.9 

67  1 

45.4 

37  5 

227 

450 

1962  ..  .. 

82.6  '  U4.0 

57  7 

240 

15.7 

42.4 

47  7 

562 

699 

as 

M9 

252 

46  4 

1963  . 

891  1133 

59  6 

25.6 

161 

46  5 

473 

595 

727 

502 

409 

27  6 

Ml 

1964  . 

100  5  <  128  9 

633 

292 

17.0 

477 

485 

639 

75  3 

542 

434 

M.2 

502 

1965 

1106  1414 

696 

320 

202 

56/ 

620 

664 

79.5 

591 

46.2 

337 

515 

1«66 

1174  145  7 

74  5 

38.1 

244 

608 

609 

68.9 

816 

627 

497 

36.7 

534 

1967 

1085  1346 

779 

389 

245 

595 

536 

682 

812 

62.7 

524 

M4 

552 

1968 

1124  ,  1390 

821 

392 

250 

646 

64  2 

702 

832 

TOO 

53.3 

432 

5-2 

196? . 

120.9  '  151  4 

83  5 

424 

:/.5 

64  1 

6<5 

701 

85  9 

73.6 

559 

46  7 

592 

1970 

112.5,  1409 

774 

41.1 

26.3 

530 

519 

697 

625 

72jO 

542 

Mi 

601 

1971  _ 

106  7  1289 

770 

382 

264 

58.2 

650 

71.5 

835 

760 

548 

51.7 

620 

1972 . 

1195  :  143.3 

845 

443 

X2 

622 

710 

819 

886 

832 

585 

582 

65  3 

1973  ..  .. 

1356  163  1 

939 

51.8 

34.4 

701 

827 

822 

893 

867 

60.0 

63  6 

666 

1974  . 

1314  158.0 

Ml 

55.1 

341 

644 

714 

746 

852 

789 

591 

659 

675 

1975 

104  7  127.0 

781 

47.7 

293 

57.9 

605 

695 

779 

752 

55.3 

601 

671 

1976  . 

1171  1399 

865 

501 

329 

659 

797 

79.0 

918 

835 

604 

672 

709 

1977  . 

119.0  ;  1380 

94  7 

566 

Ml 

719 

92  4 

86.1 

980 

883 

662 

724 

74.6 

1978  . 

1280  ,  147.5 

982 

63.3 

42.2 

775 

968 

875 

1004 

886 

701 

764 

77  2 

1979  . 

1X0  1  148.4 

1C16 

702 

469 

787 

890 

862 

95.3 

915 

720 

792 

77  9 

1980  . 

1080  '  119.0 

94  4 

70.5 

486 

703 

658 

804 

954 

89.0 

724 

759 

797 

1981 

1139  1266 

930 

74.7 

51.0 

669 

628 

78.1 

972 

86.3 

743 

772 

814 

1982  _ 

80  5  80  5 

849 

650 

517 

63  0 

569 

702 

963 

801 

77.5 

71.0 

824 

1983  _  _ 

88  2  MO 

87  2 

65.2 

559 

705 

721 

833 

1002 

899 

814 

76.0 

846 

1984  _ 

98  7  989 

952 

789 

667 

805 

87  3 

898 

1022 

M.4 

87.0 

79.3 

86  4 

1985  ... 

98  4  98  8 

965 

812 

684 

888 

950 

920 

986 

86.5 

M.2 

794 

88? 

1986 

912  86.8 

956 

81.8 

71.0 

94  1 

942 

99.6 

1012 

M5 

93.4 

824 

912 

1987  . 

970  954 

1C19 

86.0 

75.6 

961 

949 

1049 

1055 

96.3 

1025 

870 

93  5 

1988  . 

1062  1076 

1061 

97.1 

825 

101  1 

1002 

1051 

1035 

95.0 

1034 

922 

94  9 

1989  . 

104  9  1062 

104  8 

1030 

85.0 

1051 

1012 

1042 

1003 

965 

1035 

951 

959 

1990  . 

104.0  106  4 

1012 

100.1 

87.7 

1073 

953 

1016 

972 

932 

1031 

972 

97  0 

1991 

96.7  1  960 

962 

95.4 

896 

965 

885 

945 

972 

92.7 

991 

964 

984 

1992  _ _ 

100.0  100.0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1993  . 

1057  107  1 

104  4 

1099 

1096 

1036 

113.2 

1002 

102.4 

105.3 

100.7 

1015 

1020 

1994 

1134  113.7 

1122 

124.9 

1314 

1074 

1X.4 

1059 

1062 

11C.6 

1007 

1047 

1037 

1995 

1160  i  117.7 

1164 

143.9 

1663 

106  4 

1327 

107.9 

107  1 

110.2 

101.4 

10’2 

105  8 

1996 

1190  119.2 

1202 

159.8 

206.0 

107  9 

1326 

110  4 

1047 

108.9 

1016 

110.0 

1054 

1997 

1253  124.2 

124  7 

1794 

2534 

1171 

1399 

114.2 

1028 

1122 

1052 

114.9 

1080 

1998»  _ 

_ 

1230  120  7 

1272 

»37 

2915 

1231 

141.2 

1169 

992 

112.7 

105.2 

llyS 

1095 

1997  Jan 

120  7  120  8 

1217 

1690 

226.0 

1125 

1370 

111.3 

1031 

1099 

102.7 

1140 

1071 

Fet 

122J  ;  120  6 

1231 

1715 

2316 

1132 

1367 

1136 

1027 

1100 

103  9 

1132 

107  4 

Mar 

121 1  1  117.8 

1236 

172.8 

2352 

1135 

136.1 

1144 

1037 

1112 

104  1 

1130 

108  7 

Apr  _ 

124.2  1240 

1240 

1755 

240.5 

1123 

132.4 

1145 

1034 

1124 

1050 

1154 

1076 

May 

1240  1  1239 

1241 

1763 

245.6 

1126 

1324 

1152 

1032 

1105 

1053 

1148 

10/7 

June  „ 

_ 

1262!  124.5 

1237 

177.9 

251.6 

1154 

137.3 

1156 

1032 

112  3 

1042 

1148 

1076 

July 

126  2!  1245 

1252 

1811 

259.5 

1144 

1350 

1151 

1030 

114  0 

105.1 

1141 

1087 

Au| 

1262  1  123.4 

1245 

1837 

262  6 

1700 

1436 

1140 

1025 

1122 

1052 

114  6 

107  9 

Sept 

1270'  1266 

1247 

1827 

266  4 

121.7 

1455 

1132 

102.5 

1122 

1058 

1155 

107  6 

OcJ 

128  2  1282 

1261 

1864 

269  8 

121 7 

144  9 

1135 

102.7 

113.1 

106.4 

1163 

10/5 

Nov  . 

129.3  128  0 

126.8 

187.3 

274  9 

1238 

1490 

1148 

1012 

1141 

1071 

1162 

1091 

Doc  _ 

_ 

1270  127.6 

1282 

1890 

2765 

1241 

lao 

1150 

102  3 

113.1 

1070 

1173 

1090 

1998  Jan  „ 

1292  1  1289 

177  6 

191.8 

277.7 

1213 

141.9 

1152 

1025 

1150 

106  4 

1170 

1105 

feb 

128  1  1  1282 

1266 

1923 

2785 

1715 

1404 

1162 

101 1 

1132 

106  4 

1167 

1099 

Mat 

127.1  1  127  7 

127  2 

1984 

2782 

1723 

1400 

1152 

1016 

112.6 

1054 

1166 

109  7 

Apr 

1275  1  126  7 

1270 

200.6 

208.8 

1733 

1408 

1161 

1010 

1132 

1055 

117  7 

1103 

May™ 

1265  1255 

128  7 

202.5 

282  0 

1252 

144.1 

1164 

1004 

1145 

105.S 

1169 

1107 

June  » 

_ 

1221  .  1198 

1280 

2058 

2855 

114  2 

121  1 

116  7 

1005 

112.0 

105  5 

116  2 

1092 

July  ._ 

122.6  1202 

127  8 

209  0 

2894 

1082 

107.6 

1175 

lOfjl 

1132 

1054 

1157 

1090 

Auc 

124  4  1225 

1263 

207.0 

2M8 

1X3 

1542 

1185 

992 

1112 

1049 

114.3 

1079 

Sepi  _ 

120.1  1134 

1262 

M77 

29  7  7 

1776 

1499 

1170 

983 

1112 

104.6 

1133 

107  7 

oa»_ 

1210  1  114  3 

1270 

2113 

XIO 

1786 

1502 

1179 

974 

1127 

1048 

1139 

109  2 

Nov»  . 

1186  109  7 

1773 

'  2121 

X30 

,  127  4 

1490 

1189 

957 

1113 

1053 

1140 

1111 

Dec' 

— 

1185  1099 

1280 

2129 

M70 

;  1262 

1481 

1197 

954 

1106 

1050 

1145 

1106 

Source  Boon]  of  Gonomort  of  tkt  Fodtial  Rcaorve  SyjieM 
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Tabix  B-54. — Capacity  atilnatitn  rata.  1948—98 
(Pkcenl'  tnc'ihly  teii  senoniHy  ad|usM) 


■  Ovtiwt  *s  pcreert  o<‘  capac 

Source:  Board  o(  Co»eraar$  of  !><«  Federal  Reierre  Siratem 


Year  or  noon 

Tiiai 

MdTBtrr 

MatMlactarail 

Mtawi 

UtiWies 

Total 

DaraOir 

load- 

Nea- 

daraMe 

loads 

Prawry 

prMtSSrg 

prictsvi^l 

IWt  . 

82.5  ' 

17  3 

MO 

1949 

74  2 

7(2 

7li 

19« 

82.8 

ttS 

711 

1591  . 

851 

199? . 

89  4  . 

. 

849 

1154 

'  '  ■ 

199’ 

M  ^ 

. 

1994 

M  1 

1999  . 

870  . 

92  0 

843 

. . . 

. . . 

I9St 

K  I  : 

M4 

1997  . . 

13  6  _ 

’  M  7 

*■  ’*• 

1991 

75  C 

i  75  4 

74  4 

1999 

81  % 

1  iic 

. . . 

19«0  . 

80 1  . 

l  * 

791 

M5 

losi 

77  1 

77  0 

19«2 

81.4 

1  11 5 

81  ( 

'  ‘  '"■■■  ****" 

- 

19S1 

1  Ml 

****“ 

1964 

mi; 

. . . 

1969 

895 

.  •— * 

. . . 

196# . . . . . 

91  1 

. —— — 

1967  .  . 

870 

87.2 

87.9 

863 

85  3 

88.0 

. 812 

. 94  5 

1968 

87  3 

87  1 

172 

866 

861 

873 

839 

991 

1969  _ 

873 

866 

267 

869 

86  9  , 

864 

86.9 

967 

1970 

81 1 

79.4 

77  2 

82.8 

799 

78.9 

888 

962 

1971 

794 

779 

74  7 

826 

78  7 

77.1 

87.3 

94.6 

197? _ 

844 

834 

814 

864 

899 

823 

903 

952 

1979 

884 

877 

880 

87  3 

905 

863 

923 

93  5 

1974  _ _ - 

843 

834 

831 

839 

891 

82.5 

92  3 

873 

H7S  . . .  _ 

74  6 

72.9 

70.6 

76.3 

72.1 

733 

89  7 

844 

1976  . . 

793 

782 

79.7 

818 

79  2 

77.6 

898 

852 

1977  . .  ....  .. 

83  9 

826 

808 

893 

838 

81.9 

909 

890 

1971 _ 

858 

89.2 

144 

864 

89  9  1 

84.8 

90.9 

89.4 

1979  _ _ _ 

8#0 

893 

89  6 

84.9 

160  ' 

849 

914 

866 

1«80 _ 

81.9 

795 

78.4 

810 

77  2 

80J 

934 

859 

1981 

87  8 

783 

768 

80.4 

77  2 

78J 

939 

825 

19*; 

74  9 

71.8 

680 

779 

686 

73.5 

863 

793 

1983  .  . 

75  7 

744 

701 

80J 

749 

74.4 

80.4 

797 

1984  . . . 

808 

798 

77  6 

829 

800 

79.7 

860 

819 

1989 

79  8 

788 

768 

819 

791 

716 

843 

83  9 

1986  ..  _ 

78  7 

78.7 

75  7 

823 

79  9 

78.1 

77  6 

806 

1987  _ 

813 

813 

779 

899 

84.9 

799 

803 

82  9 

1«»8 _ 

84  0 

838 

817 

364 

868 

82.3 

89.2 

849 

1999  _ 

84  1 

83( 

82C 

897 

861 

82.5 

869 

863 

1990 

823 

814 

790 

844 

83  9 

803 

89  8 

89  7 

1991  ...  „. 

793 

779 

547 

819 

79  6 

77.2 

884 

863 

1992  .  _ 

801 

795 

76  7 

828 

82  3  i 

78.3 

86.4 

845 

1993  _ 

6!  3 

805 

788 

824 

84.C 

790 

86.0 

873 

U94 _ , _ .. 

832 

825 

217 

836 

87  1 

80.6 

879 

87  4 

1995  _ 

83  4 

827 

820 

83.9 

869 

810 

868 

892 

1996  _ 

824 

814 

80.7 

822 

89  1  1 

79.8 

889 

905 

1997  ....  _  .. 

829 

820 

812 

831 

893* 

80.7 

891 

89  7 

1991*  _ 

819 

80.9 

204 

818 

83  9 

799 

86  9 

914 

1997  J.T  .. 

823 

813 

802 

828 

849 

798 

884 

902 

. . . , 

826 

81 7 

207 

830 

855 

801 

894 

883 

Mar _ 

829 

81  7 

809 

U3 

854 

802 

899 

871 

Apr  ... 

82  7 

817 

807 

833 

697 

802 

88.9 

896 

Mar 

826 

816 

806 

831 

89.4  j 

80.1 

899 

889 

June - 

826 

817 

810 

828 

85  2' 

804 

891 

885 

lohr  .... 

82  9 

819 

213 

829 

85  3  1 

806 

892 

904 

Aa|  .. 

831 

822 

818 

829 

89  1  1 

811 

886 

89  9 

Se(4 

832 

82.2 

817 

831 

852 

81.1 

89  4 

909 

Oct _  ........ 

83  4 

82.3 

820 

831 

892 

813 

890 

923 

Nm 

834 

826 

22  2 

834 

894 

816 

879 

903 

Oec  .  .,  . . 

834 

825 

220 

834 

854 

81.4 

890 

89  9 

1998  Jao  _ 

830 

822 

814 

839 

892 

810 

900 

872 

Fffc  - - - 

826 

818 

810 

831 

847 

807 

899 

866 

Mar _ 

82  6 

816 

81 1 

826 

844 

806 

884 

909 

Apr  . . 

826 

81 7 

81 1 

829 

846 

807 

882 

89  9 

Mar  - 

826 

816 

811 

827 

843 

807 

879 

913 

lone  . .  . 

819 

802 

79  3 

818 

833 

792 

873 

940 

lair  - 

81  1 

798 

786 

817 

834 

785 

873 

93  7 

Aa| -  — 

820 

80  7 

209 

809 

831 

799 

863 

991 

Sept  ._ 

813 

801 

803 

802 

821 

79.5 

892 

990 

Oct^ _ _ _ _ 

814 

80.4 

806 

809 

824 

798 

846 

92.7 

810 

801 

800 

808 

823 

795 

842 

899 

Dee*  . 

809 

799 

798 

806 

824 

79.2 

83.6 

913 

389 


Table  B-55. — Nw  mutruction  Mttvity,  19^9—98 
IVatw  M  M  pl«c«.  Mhons  ¥  doEan:  montMy  data  at  saasanaltr  adiusM  annual  ratasl 


Privalt  esastradaa 

Pabbe  caastradaa 

Ytar  m  aaatk 

TtUI 

mm 

Rtsatalial 

baddap' 

Raartsdtatial  baddap  aad  attar 
caastrtdat> 

laa 

Talal 

Ttlal> 

New 

hanmt 

•Mb 

Talal 

Ctm- 

aar- 

cial> 

Oltar* 

Tatal 

Ftdaal 

■cal' 

IK9 

SS4 

392 

242 

192 

151 

39 

21 

90 

Id 

37 

123 

19(0 

S4.7 

309 

230 

173 

155 

42 

29 

19 

159 

3( 

122 

mi  . . . 

S(4 

39.3 

231 

171 

1(2 

47 

20 

07 

171 

39 

133 

19(2  . . . . . 

(0.2 

42  3 

252 

194 

172 

51 

20 

92 

179 

39 

140 

19(3 

(40 

455 

279 

217 

174 

50 

29 

97 

194 

40 

154 

■ta  ttras 

19(4 

751 

549 

30.5 

241 

244 

79 

50 

11.5 

202 

37 

1(5 

ms  . . . 

019 

(00 

302 

230 

297 

94 

72 

131 

219 

39 

110 

I9((  . . . 

ISO 

(19 

20( 

210 

333 

94 

93 

I4( 

231 

30 

no 

19(7 

072 

(11 

207 

215 

331 

93 

04 

154 

254 

33 

221 

19(0 

9(0 

(94 

342 

2(7 

352 

104 

05 

1(3 

274 

32 

242 

19(9 

1049 

772 

372 

29/ 

399 

125 

9( 

170 

270 

32 

240 

1970 

1059 

700 

359 

271 

421 

130 

93 

190 

279 

31 

240 

1971  . 

1224 

927 

as 

307 

U2 

153 

70 

21 1 

297 

30 

25.9 

1972  _ _ _ 

1391 

1091 

(07 

501 

a4 

1(0 

(7 

229 

XO 

42 

250 

1973 

1530 

1214 

(51 

544 

5(3 

217 

90 

25S 

323 

47 

270 

1974  _ _ _ 

1552 

1170 

5(0 

434 

(II 

217 

115 

279 

301 

51 

330 

1975  _ 

152  ( 

1093 

5K 

3(3 

57  9 

172 

117 

209 

433 

(1 

372 

197(  . . . . 

1721 

1202 

(02 

500 

599 

170 

105 

324 

UO 

(0 

372 

1977  .  _ _ 

2005 

1574 

920 

722 

(54 

19  7 

113 

345 

431 

71 

XO 

1979  _ _ 

239  9 

1097 

1090 

I5( 

799 

24  7 

1(2 

390 

501 

II 

420 

1979 

2729 

21(2 

11(4 

093 

990 

340 

220 

43  7 

((( 

l( 

ai 

1900 

2739 

2102 

1004 

(94 

1099 

417 

205 

477 

(3( 

9( 

540 

1901 

2191 

224  4 

992 

(94 

1251 

a7 

254 

510 

(47 

104 

543 

1917 

279J 

21(2 

047 

57  0 

13K 

539 

2(1 

51  ( 

U1 

100 

531 

1903 

3II( 

2a  1 

1255 

94( 

122  ( 

534 

195 

490 

(3  5 

10( 

529 

1904 

3(90 

290.0 

1530 

1130 

IU9 

714 

209 

524 

702 

112 

590 

ms 

4014 

3234 

1505 

1147 

1(51 

0(1 

24  1 

529 

771 

120 

(50 

I90(  _ _ - . 

429  9 

3452 

1071 

1332 

15*2 

040 

210 

532 

|4( 

12  4 

722 

1907  _ 

UK 

3510 

194  7 

1399 

I5(.3 

(32 

212 

520 

90( 

14  1 

7(0 

1901 

4554 

3(09 

1901 

13(9 

1(20 

0(4 

232 

532 

947 

123 

125 

1909 

4(99 

37K 

mo 

1392 

1751 

092 

200 

571 

902 

12  2 

KO 

1990 

4(05 

3(1 1 

1029 

1200 

1702 

050 

33( 

500 

1075 

121 

954 

1991  _ _ _ _ 

4242 

314  1 

157  0 

1104 

15(2 

(22 

314 

(2( 

1101 

120 

97  3 

1992  . . . . . . . 

452  1 

33(2 

1070 

1294 

lao 

532 

290 

((2 

1151 

144 

1015 

1993 

470  4 

3(27 

2105 

lut 

152  2 

579 

2(5 

(70 

11(0 

14  4 

1015 

1994  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

5195 

399  3 

2309 

1(79 

1(05 

(44 

209 

(71 

1202 

14  4 

1050 

I99S 

5301 

4075 

230  7 

1(29 

17(0 

754 

325 

(09 

1X7 

150 

1149 

1994  . . . . . . 

503  4 

4a3 

25(5 

1794 

1(90 

070 

327 

702 

1373 

154 

1220 

1997 

(112 

4712 

2(5  a 

1(71 

2055 

9(3 

314 

770 

147.1 

143 

1320 

1997  laa 

(021 

ai2 

259  0 

1797 

2022 

974 

32( 

722 

1X9 

137 

127.2 

Frt  -  — _ 

(114 

470  2 

244  4 

105  5 

2050 

1002 

332 

724 

ia2 

14  3 

1X9 

Mar 

(172 

44(0 

2(49 

105  7 

201 1 

9(2 

302 

74  7 

1513 

I3( 

1377 

ha 

(132 

44(9 

2((l 

1070 

2007 

929 

302 

77( 

1X4 

135 

1320 

IUt - 

(lOO 

4(43 

2(50 

107  0 

2005 

93  3 

30( 

7(0 

144  5 

133 

1312 

Jink 

(IK 

4452 

2(29 

104  5 

2023 

947 

31  1 

7(5 

las 

13  7 

1320 

late  - 

(205 

4732 

2(3  2 

104  7 

2101 

990 

327 

704 

1472 

141 

IX 1 

A«c  _ 

(234 

475  5 

2(3  5 

1(51 

2120 

919 

334 

797 

147.9 

139 

1X0 

SepI - 

(232 

475  9 

2((l 

1070 

209  0 

9(0 

322 

IK 

1474 

140 

1327 

Od _ 

(2(( 

477  5 

2((( 

1909 

2019 

972 

309 

009 

1491 

152 

1330 

Hi*  . 

(231 

475  3 

2U9 

1900 

20(4 

9(4 

301 

100 

1477 

15  7 

1320 

Dac _ 

(2(3 

470  4 

2730 

I94( 

2053 

959 

291 

79  7 

1479 

15  ( 

!323 

1990  laa  _ 

(33  7 

a7o 

2790 

197  2 

2019 

909 

31  1 

719 

1459 

132 

132  7 

Fft 

(302 

4909 

202  5 

2004 

20(4 

9(9 

309 

lOi 

147  3 

151 

1322 

Mar 

(39  9 

494  2 

20(0 

203( 

2013 

9(2 

315 

007 

145  ( 

147 

1X9 

Apr - 

(UO 

500  1 

209  7 

20(9 

210  4 

910 

315 

002 

1459 

13( 

1X3 

Mar 

(354 

49(5 

2000 

2043 

2015 

990 

29( 

790 

1X9 

129 

1X0 

laat _ 

(502 

503  4 

2919 

200  0 

211 7 

1022 

301 

794 

1X7 

13.9 

1320 

Jifir 

(517 

511  5 

2993 

212  ( 

2122 

1034 

2I( 

102 

1472 

155 

1317 

Aac 

(432 

51(4 

300( 

2131 

21(.C 

10!  ( 

323 

121 

1X7 

147 

1320 

(701 

5210 

3050 

21(4 

21(1 

103  7 

303 

020 

1491 

14.5 

1X5 

(720 

52<  1 

3075 

2190 

2195 

107  ( 

291 

020 

1450 

130 

1312 

. - . 

(770 

529( 

3112 

2224 

2104 

100  7 

202 

IK 

1X1 

14  9 

1333 

>8«fa«Hi|  19(0.  lara  midnttal  b«iUM(s  ncMcd  m  rnidantial  buddMp.  prar  ta  19(0.  acMed  ■  M«retide«tial  baddap  a«d  atln 
canErictai 

'Matts  rtsattlal  aiptmtaeiits.  Mt  slma  stparaittii  Prar  to  19(4  alia  adades  ttalaastktttiai|  iMMts  (Mels,  aattls.  tic) 

'OflKt  baddafs.  aattbeasts.  starts.  rtstaaaMs.  |wt|ts.  etc.  tad.  bt|«aai  19(4.  bolth  tad  aaltiv.  prar  ta  19(4  Mtts  tad  aaltls 
art  aatadad  ia  rtsMital 

'Rthtaas.  tdacataaal.  baspital  aad  astdataaal.  aMsttllaateus  aaartsideatal.  laa  (sat  alsa  laotaolt  IL  pabbe  atddas  (ttttcaaunM- 
calans.  ps.  tttetre  radraad.  aad  ptlroitaa  pvtiats).  aad  at  olber  private 
'ladades  Ftdtral  pads-a-ad  tor  State  and  Itcal  paitcti 

Saartt  Oepartatal  at  Caaiatrct.  Bareaa  at  tbt  Ctasas 
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Table  B-56. — Nat  homsing  units  starud  and  osahonud,  1959-98 
rnwisMids  d  units:  monIMy  tfnta  at  saasonaty  adiustad  annual  ratas] 


Ufa  btasMI  tads  startad 

Nt«  pnvata  btasan  aads  aalbtritad* 

Tear  tr  aaatb 

Prnalt  aad  pabto> 

Pnvata  (iami  aad  aaatara)' 

rypa  al  stradart 

rypt  tl  stradart 

ratal 

(tana  aad 

atalarni 

ratal 

ratal 

7ta4 

ends 

S  iNs 

m  mmt 

Naalara 

1  aad 

2li4 

iMb 

5  iMb 
m  mm 

1  aad 

19S9 

I.5S3.7 

15315 

15170 

1734.0 

707.9 

1500.3 

9305 

771 

1979 

1900  . 

1.7901 

17740 

17577 

994  7 

7575 

990  0 

746  1 

646 

1074 

1901 

1.305  0 

15300 

15130 

9745 

330.7 

1.064.7 

7770 

676 

773  0 

1907  .._ . . 

1.4975 

1.4tt7 

1.407.9 

9914 

47 

.5 

1.1066 

7165 

071 

303  3 

1903  _ 

1.034  9 

1.0140 

1.6037 

1.0174 

590.7 

1.334  7 

7505 

1109 

465  6 

1904 

1.5010 

15340 

1.5710 

9705 

1004 

4500 

15050 

7701 

1000 

4649 

190$ 

1.5097 

l.a75 

1.4770 

903.7 

066 

4775 

15390 

7099 

040 

445.1 

1900 

1.1950 

1.1770 

1.104.9 

7706 

61 1 

3751 

9719 

5635 

610 

347  7 

1907  . 

1J719 

17900 

17910 

0439 

716 

376  1 

1.1410 

6506 

730 

4175 

1900  _ 

1.545  4 

15714 

1.5070 

0994 

009 

5775 

15534 

694  7 

045 

5744 

1909 

1.4995 

1.4075 

1.400  0 

0106 

050 

5717 

15737 

675  9 

057 

6177 

1970  _ 

1.4090 

(>) 

1.4330 

0179 

040 

535.9 

15515 

646  0 

001 

616  7 

1971  . . 

7.0045 

(M 

7057.7 

1.1510 

1705 

7009 

1.974  6 

906  1 

1379 

0057 

1977  . 

7J705 

(M 

75500 

15097 

1415 

906.7 

75109 

1.033  1 

1406 

1.0375 

1973  . . . 

7.0575 

(>) 

7.0455 

1.1370 

1105 

795  0 

10195 

007  1 

1170 

0705 

1974 

1J575 

(•) 

15377 

000.1 

601 

3016 

1.0744 

643  0 

645 

366  7 

1975  _ 

1.1714 

(M 

1.100.4 

097  7 

640 

7045 

9395 

6755 

639 

1990 

1970  . . . 

1.547.0 

(') 

15375 

1.1674 

05.9 

709.7 

15967 

093  6 

931 

3095 

1977  . . 

7.0017 

(•) 

1.9071 

1.4':.9 

1717 

4144 

1.6900 

1.176.1 

1715 

tt77 

1970 

7.0301 

(M 

7.0705 

1.4335 

1750 

4670 

10005 

1.1076 

1306 

a7  3 

1979 

1.7000 

(M 

1.745  1 

1.1941 

1770 

4790 

15510 

9115 

1754 

444  0 

1900 

U170 

(>) 

17977 

0577 

1095 

330.5 

1.1906 

7104 

114  5 

365  7 

1901 

1.1005 

(M 

10047 

705  4 

91  1 

707.7 

9055 

5645 

1010 

3194 

1907  .  _ _ _ _ 

1.0771 

(•) 

10077 

6070 

000 

3196 

1.0005 

546  4 

003 

365  0 

1903 

1.7175 

(•) 

1.7030 

1.0676 

1135 

577  0 

1.6055 

9015 

1336 

5701 

1904 

1.7550 

(>) 

1.749.5 

1.0047 

1714 

544  0 

1.U10 

9774 

1476 

616J 

IW 

1.7450 

1.7410 

1.0774 

934 

576  1 

1.7335 

956  6 

1701 

656  6 

1900  _ 

1.007  1 

10054 

1.1794 

040 

547.0 

1.7694 

1.077  6 

100.4 

5035 

1907 

1.077  7 

(») 

1.070  5 

1.1464 

655 

4007 

1.5340 

1.074.4 

093 

471 1 

I9M 

(M 

(») 

1.4011 

1.0015 

500 

3400 

1.4556 

9930 

75  7 

3061 

1909 

(•) 

(>) 

15701 

1.0035 

557 

3176 

15304 

9317 

670 

3390 

law 

(M 

1.197  7 

0940 

375 

7604 

1.1100 

793  9 

545 

767  6 

1991  . . 

(•) 

l>) 

1013.9 

0404 

356 

1379 

9ao 

7535 

431 

1571 

1997 

(•) 

1.1997 

1.0799 

307 

1390 

1.094  9 

9107 

450 

1304 

1993  .  . . - . 

1*1 

17070 

1.1757 

794 

1376 

1.1991 

906.5 

573 

1605 

1994 

(M 

1.4570 

1.1904 

350 

773.5 

15716 

1.0605 

675 

7410 

1995 

(M 

15541 

1.0767 

337 

744  1 

15375 

9975 

637 

7715 

1990 

(•1 

l>) 

1.4700 

1.160.9 

45.7 

7700 

1.475.6 

1.0695 

650 

7903 

1997  . . . . . 

(•) 

1.474  0 

1.1337 

445 

7950 

1.4411 

1.0674 

605 

310J 

1990' 

(•) 

1015.0 

17696 

436 

307  4 

1.6030 

1.1015 

607 

3570 

1997  Jaa _ _ 

(•1 

1594 

1.130 

47 

714 

1.399 

1.061 

65 

773 

Ffb 

(•) 

(•) 

1.547 

1731 

47 

774 

1.450 

1.074 

64 

317 

Mar _ 

(*1 

1.477 

1.139 

44 

794 

1.430 

1.070 

65 

353 

t  . 

!•) 

(•1 

1.400 

1.134 

41 

305 

1.473 

1.057 

69 

307 

1*1 

(•) 

1.404 

1.095 

34 

775 

1.477 

1.046 

65 

311 

Jmi 

(•) 

(>) 

1507 

1.137 

40 

330 

1.390 

1.051 

60 

779 

J»ly 

(•1 

1.401 

1.144 

30 

779 

1.441 

1.057 

77 

317 

Aac  . . 

(*l 

(•1 

1503 

1.076 

43 

764 

1.445 

1.059 

64 

377 

Sapt - 

(•) 

1501 

1.174 

45 

707 

1.475 

1.004 

67 

374 

Oct _ 

(•) 

1.579 

1.174 

64 

341 

1.507 

1.106 

74 

377 

Ho* _ 

(•1 

(•) 

1573 

1.167 

40 

316 

1.475 

1.107 

50 

315 

Oac _ 

(•) 

1.540 

1.130 

67 

340 

1.467 

1.094 

07 

791 

1990  Jaa 

(•1 

1545 

1.775 

49 

771 

1.553 

1.147 

70 

341 

Feb 

(•) 

(>) 

1.610 

1.763 

63 

790 

1.635 

1.176 

74 

305 

Mar _ 

l‘l 

(•) 

1505 

1.739 

45 

301 

1.569 

1.136 

71 

367 

(•1 

1540 

1.737 

44 

765 

1.517 

1.145 

55 

317 

(*l 

(M 

1530 

1774 

51 

763 

1.543 

1.157 

66 

375 

Jim 

(*) 

1.670 

1709 

45 

306 

1.517 

1.170 

74 

315 

IwH 

(•) 

l>) 

1.704 

1.300 

47 

367 

1.501 

1.173 

74 

334 

Aa| 

(•) 

(») 

1.671 

1761 

55 

305 

1.610 

1.100 

77 

366 

SepI - 

(•) 

1509 

1.750 

77 

797 

1.544 

1.164 

69 

311 

Oct 

(•) 

1.693 

1.791 

40 

367 

1.690 

1.190 

65 

477 

NM^ 

(•) 

1067 

1507 

33 

767 

1.656 

1530 

67 

356 

Oac'  _ 

(•) 

1.770 

1557 

40 

373 

1.773 

1.790 

01 

357 

■  Unns  ■  structam  M  to  pi  Mtt  dmioatrs  l«  lak  ipM  camcMit*  ta  iKal  piMic  toMW|  aataordiM  iida  tto  Daaatttrt  al  Haaa- 
•1  aad  Urban  Da«alaa—iit  "tiirakay'' vapaai  art  ctassiM  as  prntlt  haasai|.  MiUaty  toauaf  starts.  «cMiaf  tbasa  litatcad  ailb  aMrt- 
Pits  anartd  by  fHA  tadtr  Scctna  M3  a)  tto  Nal«aal  Haasiti  Act.  art  aKtadad  ■  pabhcly  taaKd  starts  aad  ocladcd  Iroai  tatal  private 


>Atlbtrind  to  issaaact  tl  lacal  badda|  paraat  ■  19.000  paraat-issaaif  piacts  bt|jaaai|  I9P:  ■  17.000  placts  tar  1904-93:  ai  li.OOO 
acts  tar  1970-03.  ■  U.OOO  places  lar  1977-77:  ai  13.000  placts  tar  19i}-7l.  ai  17.000  placts  to  IK3i-traad  m  10.000  placts  pnar 
1903 

'Hal  nadablc  stparaltly  btfraaMf^lataary  1970 

‘Stras  docaalattd  Dcctator  190 

Saarct  Otpartaanl  at  Caaaaerct.  Bareaa  at  tto  Ctasas 
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Table  B-57. — fAanufactttring  and  trade  tala  and  inventories.  7954-98 
[Aniounts  in  miHigm  tl  Mian:  montMy  data  susonally  adiiisttdl 


Tear  or 
month 

Total  manstadormg  and 
trade 

ManulK- 

turmg 

Merchant 

urholesaien 

RtUd 

trade 

tones* 

Ratin’ 

Sales' 

Invcn- 

tencs> 

Ralm> 

Sates' 

Invtn- 

tnries* 

Ratin' 

Sales' 

Inven- 

tnnes' 

Ratrn' 

1954  _ 

46.443  73.179 

160 

23455 

41.612 

181 

8.933 

10.637 

1 18 

14.099 

X.926 

1.91 

1995  _ 

91.694  79.916 

147 

26.480 

49.069 

162 

9.893 

11.678 

1 13 

I9J2I 

22.769 

143 

1996  _ 

94.063  87.304 

195 

27.740 

90.642 

173 

10813 

13260 

1  19 

19.811 

23.402 

147 

1957  _ 

99.879  89.092 

1.99 

28.736 

91471 

180 

10.479 

12.730 

123 

16.667 

24.491 

144 

1998  _ 

94.201  87.099 

1.61 

27448 

90403 

184 

10.297 

12.739 

124 

16.696 

24.113 

144 

1959  _ 

59.721  ■  92.097 

194 

30486 

92.913 

175 

11.491 

13879 

121 

17.951 

29.309 

141 

1960 

60.82  7  94.719 

196 

30478 

93.786 

1.74 

11.696 

14.120 

121 

18.294 

26.813 

147 

1961 _ 

61.199  99.980 

1.96 

30.922 

94471 

177 

11.988 

14.488 

121 

18.249 

26.221 

144 

1962  _ 

69.662  101.049 

194 

33.398 

98.172 

174 

12.674 

14.936 

1  18 

19.6X 

27.941 

142 

1963  _ 

68.999  109.463 

193 

39.098 

60.029 

1.71 

13.382 

i6.oa 

120 

X.996 

29.386 

143 

1964 

73.682  111.904 

191 

37431 

63.410 

170 

14.929 

17.000 

117 

2IJ23 

31.094 

142 

1969  _ 

80.283  120.929 

1.91 

40.999 

68.207 

1.66 

19.611 

1881 7 

117 

23.677 

34.409 

149 

1966 

87.187  136.824 

1.57 

44.870 

77.986 

1.74 

16.917 

20.765 

122 

29.3X 

X.073 

IX 

1967  _ 

90.820  149.681 

160 

46.486 

84.646 

182 

.  19.976 

29.786 

132 

24.757 

39.249 

142 

1968  . 

98.689  196.611 

199 

50429 

90.960 

180 

'  21.012 

27.166 

129 

27.445 

X.889 

142 

1969  _ 

109.690  170.400 

1.61 

93.901 

98.149 

1.83 

22818 

29800 

131 

29J71 

42.499 

149 

1970  . 

108.221  178.994 

169 

92.809 

101.999 

192 

24.167 

33894 

138 

31.249 

43.641 

140 

1971  ._  . 

116.899  188.991 

162 

99.906 

102467 

183 

26.492 

36.968 

138 

34.497 

49.896 

149 

1972  _ 

131.081  203.227 

1.99 

63.027 

108.121 

172 

29.866 

40297 

139 

X.189 

94J09 

144 

1973  — 

193.677  234.406 

1.93 

72.931 

124.499 

1.71 

38.119 

46.918 

123 

42.631 

62.M9 

1  a 

1974  _ 

'77.912  287.144 

161 

84.790 

157.625 

186 

47.982 

98.667 

122 

49.141 

XJ92 

157 

1975  _ 

182.198  288.992 

199 

86.989 

199.708 

184 

46.634 

57.774 

124 

a.979 

71.910 

1  46 

1976  _ 

204.190  3J8.34S 

1.96 

98.797 

174.636 

1.77 

90.698 

64.622 

127 

94.699 

79.087 

149 

1977  _ 

229.913  390.706 

1.93 

113401 

188.378 

1.66 

96.136 

73.179 

1.30 

60.176 

89.149 

148 

1978  .... 

260.320  400.931 

1.94 

126.909 

211.691 

167 

66.413 

86.934 

131 

67.002 

102.306 

193 

1979  ....... 

297.701  492.640 

1.92 

143.936 

242.157 

168 

79.051 

99.679 

126 

74.713 

110.804 

148 

1980  . . 

327.233  908.924 

1.96 

194.391 

269419 

172 

93.099 

122.631 

132 

79.743 

121.078 

192 

1981  _ 

399.822  949.786 

1.93 

168.129 

283.413 

169 

101.180 

129.694 

128 

86.914 

132.719 

193 

1982  _ 

347.629  973.908 

1.67 

163.391 

311.892 

195 

99.211 

127.428 

1.36 

89.062 

134.628 

149 

1983  _ 

369.286  990.287 

196 

172.547 

312.379 

178 

99.229 

130.079 

128 

97.914 

147.833 

144 

1984  _ 

410.124  649.780 

1.93 

190.682 

339.916 

173 

112.199 

142.492 

123 

107.243 

167.812 

149 

1985  .._ 

422.983  664.039 

1.96 

194.938 

334.719 

1  73 

113.499 

147.409 

128 

114.986 

181.881 

192 

1986  _ 

430.419  662.738 

159 

194.697 

322.694 

168 

114.960 

153.574 

132 

120.n3 

186.910 

IX 

1987  _ 

497.739  709.848 

1.90 

206.326 

338.109 

199 

122.968 

163.903 

129 

128.442 

X7.836 

199 

19*8  _ _ 

497.197  767.222 

1.49 

224.619 

369.374 

157 

134.921 

178801 

130 

1X.017 

219.047 

IM 

1989  _ 

927.039  819.499 

192 

236.698 

391.212 

:63 

143.760 

187.009 

128 

146.981 

237.234 

IX 

1990  _ 

949.90C  840.622 

192 

242.686 

409.073 

169 

149.906 

199.769 

1.29 

193.718 

2X.780 

IX 

1991  _ 

942.815  834.595 

153 

239447 

390.990 

169 

ia.306 

200.389 

133 

194.661 

243.296 

IX 

1992  . 

967.176  842.843 

148 

290.394 

382.910 

194 

194.190 

208242 

132 

162.632 

292.091 

152 

1993  _ 

999.019  869.367 

144 

260.639 

384.039 

147 

161.960 

216.919 

132 

172.820 

268.409 

191 

1994  _ 

6^7.695  932.267 

141 

279.002 

404.877 

141 

172.870 

239.328 

130 

189.823 

292.062 

191 

1999  . 

682.901  991.699 

143 

299.559 

430.989 

141 

188.837 

293.996 

1.31 

194.109 

X7.114 

IX 

1996  _ 

714.837  1.009.647 

140 

309.622 

436.729 

1.40 

200.119 

296.442 

129 

209.!X 

316.476 

192 

1997  ... 

749.649  ;  1.093.078 

138 

327.452 

496.133 

137 

208.342 

273.298 

1.27 

213.891 

323.647 

IX 

1997  Jan  .. 

739.468  1.013.149 

138 

319.190 

438.641 

137 

209.148 

298263 

1.26 

211.170 

316.249 

IX 

feb  .. 

744.016  '  1.017.179 

1.37 

321474 

440.919 

137 

208.797 

298.194 

124 

213.949 

318.070 

149 

Mai 

742.738  1.018.812 

1.37 

320.700 

441.676 

1.38 

207.522 

299.786 

125 

214.916 

317.3U 

148 

Apr  « 

744.306  1.023.904 

138 

329.639 

444.714 

137 

207.649 

299.404 

1.25 

211.0;8 

319.386 

191 

May 

740.762  1.026.712 

139 

322460 

446.888 

139 

207.970 

260.298 

125 

210.932 

319.966 

192 

June 

747.009  1.032.838 

138 

326.118 

447.947 

137 

208.944 

269.008 

1-27 

212.343 

319.883 

191 

July 

799.088  1.034.478 

1.37 

331.331 

449.697 

136 

208.822 

263.917 

1.26 

214.939 

321.304 

149 

Au| 

791.909  1.039.910 

138 

328490 

491.737 

138 

206868 

264.916 

128 

216.X1 

319^57 

148 

Sept 

799.639  1.042.270 

1.37 

333.422 

452.224 

136 

210.396 

268.196 

1.27 

219J21 

321.890 

149 

Oct  . 

757.573  1.046.991 

138 

332.321 

455.593 

137 

210.137 

268.749 

128 

219.119 

322.293 

IX 

Nov  . 

796.422  1.090.726 

139 

331.404 

497.766 

138 

208.934 

271.168 

130 

216.084 

321.792 

149 

Dec  . 

763.104  '  1.093.078 

138 

336.424 

496.133 

136 

209.816 

273298 

130 

216.864 

323.647 

149 

1998: Jan  . 

761.169  1.099.034 

139 

331.937 

498.197 

138 

210.224 

272.130 

129 

219.004 

324.X7 

148 

feb  . 

768.061  1.062.460 

138 

339.883 

461.178 

137 

211.312 

275.790 

130 

2X.866 

325.932 

147 

Mar 

77^.877  1.068.794 

138 

338.991 

461.9M 

136 

213.781 

277.624 

130 

221.109 

329.182 

149 

Am  _ 

772.160  1.070.999 

139 

335.953 

464.668 

138 

213.900 

279.933 

129 

222.707 

329.994 

148 

May 

772.405  1.070.022 

1.39 

333.622 

4»5.729 

140 

213.413 

277.699 

IX 

225J70 

326.994 

149 

June 

774.639  ,  1.070.515 

1.38 

339.110 

466.701 

139 

213.904 

277.918 

IX 

229.629 

326.296 

149 

July 

773.762  1.070.875 

1.38 

339.380 

467.636 

139 

214.229 

277.466 

IX 

224.193 

325.773 

149 

Au| 

772.494  1.074.870 

139 

336.449 

468.449 

139 

211.713 

280.991 

133 

224.296 

329.834 

149 

Sept 

779.478  1.080.866 

139 

340.481 

468.992 

1.38 

213.896 

284.128 

133 

229.141 

328.186 

146 

Octn 

781.447  1.083.366 

1.39 

340.133 

471.031 

1.38 

213.429 

283.776 

133 

227MS 

328.999 

144 

Now 

784.861  1.088.217 

139 

34U70 

471.720 

138 

214.149 

289269 

133 

229 J46 

331.132 

144 

'  Annual  data  an  awtafes  el  mntkly  not  seasonaUir  ad|usttd  fiiwn 

’SetseiuHt  adjufled.  end  el  pcrnd  Inventories  bcfinnini  January  19t2  for  manulactarini  and  Oecemtef  1980  lor  irtiolesale  and  retail 
tiade  an  not  comparable  witli  earliec  periods. 

'  Inuentoiy/sales  ratio  Annual  data  are:  begmnmi  1912.  averages  ot  montblv  ratios,  lor  I9S8-81.  ratN  el  December  Mncntories  to  monthly 
iverage  sales  lor  the  year,  and  lor  earlier  years,  neighted  averages  Hoi.lhly  data  are  ratio  el  mvcntories  at  end  ol  month  to  sales  tor 
month 

Note  — Carher  data  an  not  strictty  comparable  mth  data  begmmng  1998  lor  manulactwing  and  beginning  1967  lor  atwlesaie  and  retail 
trade 

Source.  Department  oi  Comncrce.  Bureau  ol  the  Census 
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Table  B-58. — Manufacturtn'  shipment  and  invtntorits,  7954—98 
(kbHiom  of  dolaa  monthly  d«t>  stoMnoNy  adnoM] 


Tear  or  anatt 

Skipnaats' 

Imeataritt* 

Tttal 

Noadar- 

ratal 

DaraMt  feeds  aidastras 

Neadarable  fteds  aidastrns 

fotdt 

ladtt- 

trm 

aUt 

leads 

ladas- 

Ints 

TeUI 

Mate¬ 

rials 

aad 

sapplits 

Werli 

m 

proc¬ 

ess 

Faiisktd 

feeds 

ratal 

Mate¬ 

rials 

and 

sappkcs 

Wert 

■ 

proc¬ 

ess 

FaHaktd 

feeds 

1954  . 

23.355 

ll.*21 

11.527 

41.612 

23.710 

7.894 

9.721 

6.040 

17.902 

8.167 

2.4a 

7.415 

1955 

26.4*0 

14.071 

12.409 

45.069 

26.405 

9.194 

10.756 

6.3a 

lt.((4 

*556 

2.571 

7.666 

195« . 

27.740 

14.715 

13.025 

50.642 

30.U7 

10.417 

12.317 

7.565 

20.195 

8.971 

2.721 

8.622 

1957 

2*.736 

15237 

13.499 

51.171 

31.72* 

10.60* 

12J37 

(.125 

20.143 

8.775 

2.864 

t.624 

195* 

27J4I 

13553 

13.695 

50203 

30.194 

9.970 

12.40* 

7.816 

20.009 

8.676 

2.127 

8.506 

1959 

30.2*6 

15.597 

14.6*9 

52.913 

32.012 

10.709 

13.0*6 

8J17 

20.901 

9.094 

2.942 

*:m5 

1960 

30.*7* 

15*70 

15.00* 

53.7*6 

32.337 

10.306 

12.809 

9.222 

21.449 

9.097 

1  2.947 

9.405 

1961 

30.922 

15.601 

15221 

54*71 

32.496 

10.246 

13.211 

9.039 

22675 

9605 

3.10* 

9.762 

1962 

33J5I 

17247 

16.111 

58.172 

34.565 

10.794 

14.124 

9.647 

23.607 

9636 

3.304 

10.467 

1963 

35.05* 

1*255 

16*03 

60.029 

35.776 

11.053 

14.835 

9.*** 

24.253 

10.009 

3.420 

10*24 

1964 

37.331 

19.611 

17.720 

63.410 

38.421 

11.946 

16.15* 

10.317 

24.9*9 

10.167 

3.531 

11!291 

1965  . . 

40.995 

22.193 

ll.*02 

68.207 

42.1*9 

13.29* 

18.055 

10.836 

26.01* 

10.a7 

3.825 

11.706 

1966  . 

44.*70 

24.617 

20253 

77.9*6 

49.852 

15.464 

21.90* 

12.4*0 

28.134 

11.197 

4.226 

12.711 

1967  . 

46.4*6 

25233 

21253 

*4.646 

54.8H 

16.423 

24.933 

13.5a 

29.750 

11.760 

4.431 

13.559 

1961 

50.229 

27.624 

22.605 

90.560 

58.732 

17.344 

27.213 

14.175 

3162* 

12.32* 

4.852 

14.6a 

1969 

53.501 

29.403 

24.09* 

98.145 

64.59* 

18.636 

30.2*2 

15.6*0 

33.547 

12.753 

5.120 

15.674 

1970  _ 

52.*05 

2*.156 

24.649 

101.599 

6*.r5i 

19.149 

29.745 

17.757 

34.94* 

I3.IU 

5671 

16*09 

1971 . . 

55.906 

29.924 

25.9*2 

102.567 

66.136 

19.679 

28.550 

17.907 

36.431 

13.6*6 

5.67* 

17.067 

1972  _ _ 

63.027 

33.9*7 

29.040 

108.121 

70.067 

20.807 

30,713 

1*547 

38.054 

14.677 

5.99* 

17J79 

1973  . . . 

72.931 

39.635 

33296 

124.499 

*1.19/ 

25.944 

35.490 

19.75* 

43J07 

18.147 

6.729 

18.431 

1974  . 

*4.790 

44.173 

40.617 

157.625 

101.493 

35.070 

42.530 

23.193 

56.132 

73.7U 

*1*9 

24.199 

1975 

*6.519 

43.59* 

42.991 

159.70* 

102.590 

33.903 

43.227 

25.460 

57.11* 

23.565 

*.*34 

24.719 

1976 

91.797 

50.623 

4*.174 

174.636 

111.9*8 

37,457 

46.074 

28.457 

(2.(a 

25647 

9.929 

26.872 

1977 

113201 

59.16* 

54.033 

1**.37* 

120*77 

40.1*6 

50.226 

30.a5 

67.501 

27.3*7 

10.961 

29.153 

1971  . . 

126.905 

67.731 

59.174 

211.691 

138.1*1 

45.19* 

5*.*a 

34.135 

73.510 

29.619 

12.0*5 

31.806 

1979 

143.936 

75.927 

68.009 

242.157 

160.734 

52.670 

69.325 

3*.739 

*1.423 

32614 

13.910 

34.699 

19*0  . 

154.391 

77.419 

76.972 

265.215 

174.7*8 

55,173 

76.945 

•:2.670 

90.427 

36.606 

15.8*4 

37.937 

19*1  . 

16*.129 

*3.727 

*4.402 

2*3.413 

1*6.443 

57.99* 

*0.99* 

47.447 

96.970 

38.165 

16.194 

42.611 

19*2 _ 

163  J5I 

79212 

*4.139 

311*52 

200.444 

59.136 

*6.707 

54.601 

111.40* 

44.039 

18.612 

a.757 

19*3 

172.547 

*5.4*1 

*7.066 

312.379 

199.854 

60.325 

*6*99 

52.630 

112.525 

44616 

11.691 

49.011 

19*4 

190.6*2 

97.940 

92.742 

339.516 

221.330 

66.031 

98.251 

57.oa 

118.1*6 

45.692 

19.321 

53.166 

19*S  . 

194.53* 

101279 

93259 

334.749 

218.19. 

63.904 

98.162 

56.127 

116.556 

44.106 

19.442 

53.00* 

19*6 

194.657 

10323* 

91.419 

322.654 

211.997 

61.331 

97.000 

53.666 

110.657 

42.335 

11.124 

50.19* 

19*7 

206  J26 

10*12* 

9*.19* 

338.109 

220.799 

63.562 

102.393 

54.(44 

117J10 

45.319 

19.270 

52.721 

19*« 

224.619 

11*.45* 

106.161 

369.374 

242.461 

69.611 

112.951 

59.199 

126.906 

49696 

20.559 

56.951 

19*9 

236.69* 

123.15* 

113.540 

391212 

257.513 

72.435 

122.251 

62627 

133.699 

50.674 

21.653 

61.372 

1990 

242.6*6 

123.776 

11*.910 

405.073 

263.209 

73.559 

124.130 

65.520 

141664 

52.645 

22.817 

66.402 

1991 

239.*47 

121.000 

IU.847 

390.950 

250.019 

70.834 

114.960 

64.225 

ia.931 

53.011 

22.115 

65.105 

1992  . . . . 

250.394 

12S.4*9 

121.905 

312.510 

231.105 

69.459 

104.424 

64J22 

144.405 

54.007 

23.532 

66*66 

1993  . 

260.635 

135**6 

124.749 

3*4.039 

239.334 

72.590 

102.461 

64.276 

1U.705 

55072 

23.371 

66.262 

1994 

279.002 

149.131 

129*70 

404*77 

253.624 

78.46* 

107.037 

U.119 

151653 

51.157 

24.63* 

U.45* 

1995 

299.555 

160.5*6 

138.970 

4X.985 

261.353 

*5.577 

107.209 

75.567 

162.632 

62.324 

26.007 

74.301 

1996  . 

309.622 

167.013 

142.601 

436.729 

273*15 

*6.438 

111.2*9 

76.0** 

162.914 

60.416 

26.621 

75*77 

1997  . 

327.452 

179*92 

147.560 

456.133 

286.372 

*9.844 

117.236 

79.292 

169.761 

61633 

29.49* 

79.030 

1997  Jaa  . 

319.150 

172204 

146.846 

438.641 

275.517 

*6.626 

111.940 

76.951 

163.124 

60.350 

26.924 

75.850 

Feb  . 

321.274 

174.534 

146.740 

440.915 

277.0*0 

*6.655 

112.6*1 

77.744 

163.835 

60622 

27.137 

75*76 

Mar  _ 

320.700 

175.504 

145.196 

441.676 

277.399 

*7.530 

113.067 

76.802 

164677 

60.721 

27,344 

76*12 

Apr  - 

325.639 

178.523 

147.116 

444.714 

279*80 

*7.649 

113.947 

78.2*4 

164634 

60.660 

27.5*6 

76.58* 

Hay 

322260 

175.749 

146.511 

446*8* 

2*1.143 

*8.017 

114.U3 

78.6*3 

165.745 

60.843 

28.042 

76.160 

Jim _ 

326.11* 

1*0.03* 

146.0*0 

447.947 

2*2.013 

**.514 

114.629 

7t.t70 

165.934 

60.675 

27.846 

77.413 

Jaly - 

331J31 

1*3.4*4 

147.847 

449.657 

2*3.723 

*9.322 

115.402 

78.999 

165.934 

60.545 

27.994 

77J95 

Aa| - 

321250 

110.554 

147.696 

451.737 

2*4.982 

*9.036 

116J14 

79.732 

166.755 

60.577 

28.363 

77*15 

Srt - 

333.422 

1*4.966 

1W.456 

452224 

2*4.660 

*9.841 

115.531 

79.2*1 

167.564 

61.115 

28.562 

77.n7 

OcT . . 

332  J21 

1*3225 

149.096 

455.553 

2*6.654 

90.147 

116.574 

79.933 

16*699 

61.3*1 

29.053 

7*45* 

_ 

331.404 

1*2.791 

1U.613 

457.766 

287.949 

90.004 

117.99* 

79.947 

169617 

60.770 

29.464 

79.5*3 

Dtc  _ 1 

336.424 

1*6.007 

150.417 

456.133 

2*6.372 

*9*44 

117.236 

79692 

169.761 

61.233 

29.49* 

79.030 

199*  laa _ ' 

331.937 

1*2.303 

149.634 

458.197 

288.0*6 

90.779 

117.542 

79.765 

170.111 

61.732 

29.3a 

79.031 

ftb . , 

335.1*3 

1*7291 

1U.5*5 

461.17* 

290.153 

91.42* 

111.362 

*0.363 

171.025 

62.130 

29.622 

79*73 

Mar _ ' 

331.991 

1*9.99* 

1U.993 

461.94* 

290.8*7 

91.922 

118.43* 

*0.527 

171.061 

62664 1 

29.390 

79*07 

Apr 

335.553 

1*6*43 

ia.7io 

464.66* 

293.393 

92.470 

120.494 

*0.429 

171.275 

62.0*6 

29.746 

79.U3 

Hay 

333.622 

1*5.7*9 

147*33 

465.729 

294.375 

92.77* 

121.101 

*0.496 

171.354 

61.926 

29.800 

79.62* 

Jtae _ 

335.110 

1*6.536 

ia.574 

466.701 

295.143 

93.19* 

121.420 

*0.525 

171.55* 

62674 

29.82* 

79.356 

lily - 

335.3*0 

1*6.907 

ia.473 

467.636 

295.669 

93.445 

121.367 

10657 

171.967 

62.673 

7967*1 

79.616 

fa* - 

336.445 

lt*.7t9 

147.656 

461.445 

296.913 

93.042 

122.A62 

(1.009 

171632 

62.627 

29.275 

79.630 

SM - 

340.ai 

192*42 

147.639 

468.552 

296.757 

93.291 

122.063 

*i.a3 

171.795 

62.83* 

29.164 

79.793 

OcT  . 

340.133 

193*1* 

146.315 

471.031 

298.561 

93.345 

123.446 

*1.770 

172.470 

62.691 

29.40? 

*0.377 

Neva _ 

341.370 

194.923 

146.447 

471.720 

298.463 

93.1*7 

122.S3* 

*2.43* 

173657 

62.855 

29.890 

*0.512 

■Aonwl  Oita  art  avtrafts  el  noathh  aal  staiOMlIy  adietled  iiciiret. 

'Stasoeally  adiasttd.  nd  el  period  Data  be(ia«w|  lSt2  art  att  comparablt  talk  data  let  prar  ptrads 
Holt  —Data  ketaMPi  IKI  art  aol  Jtictly  coaiparable  ailk  tarktr  data 
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Table  B-59- — tAmnufmeturtn'  ntw  and  unfilltd  «rdm.  19^4—98 
(Aiiwunts  m  rndhom  ol  dollan:  nonlMir  data  susanaHy  adjuslad] 

1 

New 

orders' 

UiildMd 

ardars' 

UaldM  arders— sktpanats 
rata' 

Darable  loads 
Mdastries 

Mon* 

Nm* 

Naa- 

total 

Total 

Capdal 

toads 

ladastrns. 

Roa- 

delease 

tfurabte 

Mds 

Mdvstries 

Talal 

OaraMe 

taads 

awastrns 

durable 

aJaSies 

Talal 

Darabit 

aJnbses 

darabh 

laads 

adas- 

tras 

1954 _ 

22.335 

I0.7(* 

I1.5(( 

4*4(( 

45.250 

3.01( 

342 

4  12 

0.5( 

1955  _ 

27.4(5 

14.99( 

12.4(9 

(0.004 

5(.241 

3.7U 

3(3 

447 

1 12 

I95< _ 

2*.3(* 

15.3(5 

13.003 

(7*75 

(3*80 

3.495 

3*7 

455 

1.04 

1957 

27.559 

14.111 

13.44* 

53.113 

50.352 

2*31 

3*5 

400 

*5 

195* _ 

27 193 

13  3*7 

13*05 

4(.(09 

43.(07 

2*02 

3*2 

3.(2 

*5 

1959  . 

30.711 

15.979 

14.732 

51.717 

48.3(9 

3.34* 

2.54 

347 

52 

19(0 

30232 

157t* 

14.944 

U413 

41.(50 

2.5(3 

2.71 

325 

.71 

19(1  . . 

31.112 

15.753 

15.359 

4(.(24 

43.5*2 

3.042 

25* 

30* 

.71 

19(2 _ 

33.440 

17.3(3 

1(.07* 

47.79* 

45.170 

2.(2* 

2(4 

31* 

tt 

19(9 _ 

35.511 

1*.(71 

1(*40 

53.417 

50*4( 

3.071 

2.74 

3*1 

72 

19(4 _ 

3*.240 

20.507 

17,732 

(4.51* 

(1.315 

3403 

255 

355 

.71 

19(5 _ 

42.137 

23M 

18.85I 

7*449 

74.459 

3.750 

345 

3(( 

.75 

■  «(( 

4(.420 

2(.1(3 

2045* 

9(*4( 

93.002 

3*44 

374 

<.a 

.75 

19(7 _ 

47.0(7 

25*03 

214(5 

103.711 

99.735 

3.97( 

3.(( 

437 

73 

19(t 

50.(57 

2*.051 

(.314 

22.(0( 

10**77 

104.393 

3.5*4 

379 

4.51 

(9 

19(9 _ 

53.990 

29*7( 

7.04( 

24.114 

114*41 

110.1(1 

4.1*0 

371 

4.45 

(9 

1970  . . . 

52.022 

27440 

(.072 

24.(82 

105.001 

100.412 

4.55( 

3(1 

43( 

7( 

1971  „ 

55.921 

29.905 

(.(*2 

2(.01( 

105447 

100425 

5.022 

3*2 

400 

7( 

1972  _ 

(4.1*2 

35.03* 

7.745 

29.1U 

119.349 

113.034 

(.315 

34( 

3*5 

m 

1973  _ 

7(.003 

42.(27 

9.92( 

33.37( 

15(.5(1 

149404 

7*57 

3*0 

451 

91 

1974  _ 

*7.327 

4(J(2 

11.594 

40.4(5 

1*7.043 

1*1.519 

5.524 

4.05 

453 

(2 

1975  _ 

*5.139 

41.957 

9.**( 

43.1*1 

1(9.54( 

1(1.((4 

7**2 

3.(5 

445 

*2 

197( 

99.513 

51.307 

11.490 

U.20( 

17*.12* 

1(9*57 

*471 

324 

3*8 

74 

1977  _ 

115.109 

(1.035 

13.U1 

54.073 

’02.024 

193.323 

(.701 

344 

3*5 

71 

197* _ 

131.(29 

7242* 

17.5*8 

59.351 

259.1(9 

24*411 

10*8* 

357 

440 

*1 

1979  . 

147.(04 

79.4*3 

21.154 

(8.121 

303.593 

291*21 

12472 

3*5 

4(2 

19*0 _ 

15(.359 

79.392 

21.135 

7(.9(7 

327.4 1( 

315402 

12414 

3*5 

45* 

.75 

19*1  _ 

1(*.025 

*3.(54 

21*0( 

*4*71 

37(  547 

314.707 

11*40 

3*7 

4(* 

19*2 _ 

1(2.140 

7*0(4 

19413 

(4.077 

311*t7 

300.79* 

11.0*5 

3*4 

4  74 

(2  I 

19*3 _ 

175.451 

**.140 

19.(24 

*7.311 

347473 

333.114 

14.155 

353 

449 

S 

19*4 

192.*  79 

100.1(4 

23.((9 

92.715 

373*29 

359.(51 

13*71 

3(0 

4*7 

.(4  J 

19*5 _ 

195.70( 

102.35( 

24.545 

93.351 

W.l% 

372,097 

15.095 

3(7 

447 

(*  5 

19*(  _ 

195.204 

103.(47 

23.9*2 

91.557 

393*15 

37(.(99 

1(*1( 

355 

4  41 

.70  a 

19*7 _ 

209.3*9 

110*09 

2(.094 

98.579 

430.42( 

408.(1* 

21.73* 

3(3 

443 

*3  ! 

19** _ 

22*.270 

122.07( 

31.10* 

10(.1(4 

474.154 

452.150 

22.004 

3(4 

44( 

7(  k 

77  i 

19*9 _ 

239.572 

12(.055 

32.9*8 

113.51( 

50**49 

a7.09* 

21.751 

35( 

4*5 

1990  _ 

244.507 

125.5*3 

33*31 

118.924 

531.131 

509.124 

22.007 

415 

5.15 

.7*  ; 

1991 _ 

23*.*05 

119*49 

30.471 

118.957 

519.199 

495*02 

23*57 

4.0* 

507 

79 

1992  _ 

2a.212 

12(.30* 

31.524 

121.905 

492*93 

4(9*81 

23.512 

351 

4*0 

.75 

1993  _ 

257.(9* 

133.0*1 

31.(94 

124.(17 

457*10 

43(.017 

21.753 

3.14 

3*0 

71 

1994  _ 

279.733 

149.542 

35.(97 

130.191 

4((.(99 

440.99* 

25.701 

292 

350 

.75 

1995  _ 

300.(32 

1(1.7*2 

40.511 

138.851 

479.(74 

455,459 

24415 

2*1 

3J* 

(*  i 

19H _ 

312.442 

1(9.711 

44.(31 

142.730 

513.0(2 

4*7.441 

25.(21 

253 

349 

.72  7 

1997  _ 

329.335 

1*1.72( 

M.l(5 

147,(10 

53(.131 

509.927 

2(404 

210 

3*3 

(9 

1997:  llR  _ 

323.321 

17(.705 

45.919 

14(.(l( 

517433 

491.842 

25*51 

294 

350 

.71  ^ 

Fe5 _ 

325.*19 

179.495 

47.009 

14(.324 

521.77* 

49(.*03 

24.975 

250 

34( 

(9 

Mm _ 

320.729 

174.950 

4541* 

145.779 

521*07 

49(449 

25.55* 

2*5 

342 

72 

A« - 

324.449 

177.171 

44.7(3 

147,27* 

520.(17 

494.897 

25.720 

2*5 

3*( 

.72 

M»l - 

322.213 

175.*23 

45.110 

14(.390 

520*70 

494.971 

25.595 

2*7 

3.41 

71 

Jan* _ 

32(.99* 

1*0.714 

47.(17 

14(.2*4 

521.450 

495.(47 

25*03 

2*2 

3*4 

71 

lair - 

321.799 

1*0.4(0 

47.731 

ia.339 

518.91* 

492.(23 

2(455 

27* 

345 

71 

*a| - 

333.0*3 

1*5.(24 

47.903 

147.459 

523.751 

497.(93 

2(.05* 

2*4 

3*( 

71 

Sapl  - 

334.091 

1*5.557 

49*03 

141.534 

524.420 

49*4*4 

2(.13( 

277 

347 

71  « 

Oct - 

334.57( 

1*5.410 

50.450 

149.1(( 

52(.(75 

500.4(9 

2(40( 

2*0 

3*2 

70  i 

Hov _ 

342.310 

193.(21 

58.759 

ia.(*9 

537*81 

511455 

2(4*2 

2*5 

3*5 

.70 

Dec _ 

334.974 

184.(35 

47.027 

150.339 

53(.131 

509.527 

2(404 

2*0 

3*3 

(9  i 

199*:  Jaa _ 

33(.432 

187.0U 

52.302 

149.3*4 

540.(2( 

514.(72 

25.954 

2U 

3.41 

(*  j 

f»b _ 

334.44( 

1*(.033 

50.43( 

1M.413 

539.'*9 

513.407 

25.7*2 

2*0 

3*1 

(9 

Mar _ 

334.712 

185.9(3 

50.502 

1M.749 

534.910 

505*72 

25.531 

275 

345 

(*  1 

Act - 

337.502 

1*8.921 

51440 

148.5*1 

53(*59 

511.450 

25.405 

279 

3JI 

(7  1 

May - 

330.233 

1*2,777 

50*34 

147.45( 

533,470 

508.43* 

25.032 

2.79 

3*1 

.(( 

laat _ 

331.1** 

1*2.3*( 

51.053 

14*402 

529*a 

504*U 

24.((0 

274 

344 

(5 

lair - 

334.*21 

18(.(17 

50.7(3 

ia.204 

528.989 

504.59* 

24*51 

272 

343 

(4 

Aa|  - 

337.*15 

190.304 

55.371 

147.511 

530*59 

50(.113 

2444( 

274 

344 

(5 

Seal - 

340.3** 

192.7*3 

53.540 

147.(05 

5304(( 

50(.054 

24412 

270 

317 

(( 

Oct - 

334.((3 

181.523 

50.13* 

14(.140 

524.79( 

500.759 

24*37 

2(( 

3.12 

.(5 

Nov' _ 

33(.(04 

190.033 

50.973 

14(.571 

520*30 

495.K9 

24.1(1 

2(2 

30( 

ti 

■Aaaaal  tfaU  an  aacrafK  at  maathly  act  seascaaHy  adiastad  fifarcs 

'Sta»aaM)i  adiaMcO.  ead  at  period  'I 

■Rata  at  aalilbd  orders  at  ead  ai  period  to  sAipanati  lor  pernd:  eachdes  oMastriat «((  aa  aafdlad  ordcri  Aaaaal  fitares  raMe  la  saa-  i 

saaaHr  adiastod  data  far  Oeceater 

Hale  — Oata  betaaiai  195*  an  aol  strcMr  caaiparable  aaik  earhar  data 
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Table  B-60, — Cons::tmer  prut  indexes  fnr  major  expenditure  classes,  I9iS-98 
[For  all  urban  cmumcrj;  1982-C4=100.  wept  as  noted] 


Tear  or  moath 

'otC  tad 
beecrain 

Appard 

Hoes- 

“1 

Traas- 

por- 

ta- 

tiet 

Medi¬ 

cal 

care 

tater- 

tam- 

med 

Recrea- 

tiaa' 

Edeca- 
tM  and 

commeai- 

catm> 

other 

goetfs 

and 

servKts 

J 

Eatr- 

O* 

(WMI) 

Tdal> 

Feed 

ISM 

783 

307 

446 

786 

206 

215 

19S9 

7)1 

797 

450 

798 

215 

71.9 

1960 

796 

300 

457 

73  8 

773 

. i 

274 

1)61 

799 

304 

461 

301 

72.9 

725 

1962 

307 

306 

463 

308 

73.5 

; 

27.6 

1963 

306 

31 1 

469 

30.9 

74  1 

226 

1964  . 

310 

31  5 

47.3 

314 

24  6 

775 

196S _ _ 

315 

377 

478 

319 

757 

! 

2?) 

1966  . 

37  4 

33  8 

490 

32  3 

263 

1 

233 

1967  . . 

33  4 

350 

34  1 

510 

308 

33.3 

287 

«!7 

35 1 

231 

1968  . . . 

348 

3*2 

35.3 

53  7 

370 

343 

799 

430 

36  9' 

24i 

1969  . 

36  7 

98  1 

37  1 

568 

340 

75.7 

319 

452 

38  7 

241 

1970 

M8 

401 

397 

597 

364 

375 

340 

475 

4C9' 

755 

1971  . . 

405 

41  4 

40  4 

61 1 

MO 

395 

361 

500 

4791 

265 

1977 

41  8 

43  1 

4?  1 

62  3 

394 

399 

37  3 

51  5 

44  71 

272 

1971 

44  4 

as 

a.2 

646 

4li 

417 

388 

579 

46  4! 

294 

1974  _ _ 

493 

555 

551 

69.4 

458 

45.8 

474 

569 

498i 

381 

1975  . . 

538 

607 

598 

775 

50  7 

501 

47  5 

620 

539 

471 

1976 

569 

62  1 

61  6 

757 

53  « 

551 

520 

651 

57.0 

451 

1977 

606 

658 

65.5 

786 

574 

590 

570 

683 

60.4 

494 

1971 

657 

777 

770 

81 4 

624 

617 

618 

719 

643 

525 

1S7S  .  . 

72  k 

799 

799 

S49 

701 

70S 

67  S 

76  7 

619 

657 

lun 

874 

86  7 

868 

909 

81 1 

831 

74  9 

836 

757 

860 

1981  . . 

909 

935 

93  6 

953 

904 

937 

829 

90.1 

826 

977 

1987  . . . - 

96  5 

973 

97  4 

978 

969 

970 

925 

960 

91  1 

992 

1983  . 

996 

995 

994 

1007 

59  5 

993 

1006 

1001 

101 1 

999 

1984  .  _. 

1039 

1037 

1032 

1071 

1036 

103  7 

1068 

1038 

101.9 

1009 

1985  . - 

1076 

1056 

1056 

1050 

1077 

1064 

1135 

1079 

114.5 

101  6 

1916 . 

1096 

109  1 

1090 

105.9 

1109 

i023 

1720 

111  S 

1214 

882 

1987  . . . 

1136 

113  5 

il3.5 

1106 

114  2 

1054 

1301 

115.3 

178.5 

88.6 

1)88 

1183 

1182 

1182 

1154 

1185 

108  7 

1386 

1703 

1370 

893 

1)89 . 

174  0 

124  9 

175! 

|18  6 

1230 

114  1 

1493 

1765 

. 

1477 

943 

1990  . 

1307 

132  1 

132.4 

174  1 

1785 

120.5 

162.8 

1374 

1590 

1021 

1991  . 

1367 

1368 

133J 

178  7 

1336 

1738 

177  0 

1384 

171.6 

1025 

1997  . 

140.3 

138  7 

1379 

1319 

137  5 

1765 

1901 

1473 

1833 

103.0 

1993 

144  5 

1416 

1409 

133.7 

1412 

1304 

2014 

145.8 

1979 

1042 

1994 

ia7 

1449 

1443 

1334 

144  8 

1343 

711.0 

1501 

1985 

1046 

1995 

157  4 

148  9 

148  4 

1370 

148  5 

1391 

2205 

1539 

706.9 

1052 

1996 

1569 

1537 

1533 

1317 

1528 

1430 

778  7 

1591 

715.4 

1101 

1997  . . 

1605 

157  7 

1573 

132.9 

1568 

144  3 

234  6 

1625 

7248 

111.5 

1998*  . 

!630 

161 1 

160  7 

1390 

1604 

1416 

247  1 

101  i 

1003 

737  7 

1029 

IM7  IM 

169.1 

1569 

1565 

1296 

1551 

1450 

7318 

161.3 

720  0 

1133 

1596 

1569 

1565 

1319 

1558 

1448 

737  7 

1618 

770.7 

113! 

1600 

157  1 

1566 

1345 

1559 

144  9 

7334 

162  1 

7214 

1112 

1607 

!571 

1566 

136.1 

155.8 

144.8 

733.8 

162.7 

7777 

1100 

May 

160  1 

1571 

156  6 

1353 

1559 

144  4 

7342 

162.2 

<731 

109.9 

1603 

1571 

1566 

1324 

156.9 

144  0 

234  4 

167  7 

723  1 

1123 

Ji^ 

160  5 

157  5 

1570 

1302 

1575 

1437 

234  8 

1626 

773.5 

111.4 

1608 

1581 

1576 

1300 

1576 

1438 

7357 

1630 

725.7 

1125 

161  7 

1584 

1579 

1330 

157  7 

1443 

2354 

1630 

778.1 

1139 

1616 

158  7 

1582 

1349 

157  7 

144  5 

2358 

1631 

779.4 

1115 

Nov . 

161  5 

1589 

1585 

134  7 

15'7 

1439 

736  4 

162  9 

7799 

110  7 

Doc  _ 

16!  3 

159  1 

1587 

1316 

1577 

1437 

237  1 

1631 

730  1 

1084 

1991 

1616 

1603 

1599 

1298 

1583 

142.7 

238  1 

1003 

999 

7313 

105.9 

Feb _ 

1619 

1598 

1594 

1319 

158.8 

142.1 

7393 

1007 

998 

233! 

1032 

Mof 

1677 

160  1 

1597 

1349 

1592 

1114 

7398 

1010 

999 

2374 

1016 

ka  .  .... 

1675 

1602 

1598 

1358 

1595 

1415 

240  7 

101.1 

999 

7347 

1019 

^  - 

1678 

160  7 

160.3 

1353 

1597 

1470 

7414 

1010 

100.1 

736  7 

1038 

1630 

1606 

1601 

132.5 

160.6 

141  7 

2470 

1012 

1001 

736  4 

1057 

Jily  .  . 

1637 

<609 

1605 

1796 

1612 

141.8 

247  7 

101 1 

1000 

737.8 

1052 

!634 

1614 

1610 

1316 

161  5 

1412 

2435 

1013 

iOOi 

7310 

1038 

Sed 

1636 

1615 

161 1 

1336 

1615 

1407 

7439 

101 J 

1009 

7404 

102  7 

OeT 

164  0 

1624 

1620 

1356 

1614 

1413 

101.1 

101.0 

241.3 

101.3 

Nov 

iMb 

1625 

1621 

1350 

1613 

Ui5 

2U7 

1013 

1010 

240.5 

100.5 

Dec  _ 

1639 

1677 

1623 

1307 

1613 

1407 

7452 

— 

1012 

1007 

2503 

L_?88 

■  licMes  ikaMiC  bncr aces,  aol  sham  separately 
'December  IN7xl00 

>Ha«seh«U  leete— «s  (P^).  electncit)i.  fed  ad.  dc  — tad  mater  ted  Motor  ul.  ceelatt.  dc  else  aideded  thrte|h  19S2. 

'Data  befeieiai  IsM  renect  chaeies  w  seres  canipasitiot  and  renammi  The  ntither  el  maior  (maps  ms  espaaded  tram  seece  It 
eifht  Data  pritr  to  I$M  reflect  the  reeatmi  bet  ad  the  near  cotipesdiots  For  ddeils.  see  Mootmt  Ulnr  Kenem.  Dimmber  1)96. 

Note  —Data  bettat'mi  I9t3  aKorperate  a  retlal  eoenaleiice  aKtsere  let  hoaneomers  casts 
Sterce:  Departmeal  el  Uher.  Benai.  d  labor  Statistics 
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Table  B-61. — Ctnswmtr  pria  tnJtxa  ftr  stUctiJ  exptnJituTt  cUssts,  19^8-98 
(For  all  urban  consumers.  1382-84=100.  except  as  noted) 


reed  and  bnt(S|ts 
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TABlf  B-61. — Consumer  price  indexes  for  selected  expendiitirt  cLuses,  1958-98 — Gjntinued 
(Fw  an  urban  cotsuiwri  1912-44=100.  acfbl  as  noM) 


TratspstlalM  IMica<  car* 


Printt*  transportatiM 


Tsar  *r  Mats 

Tdd 

Tdalt 

Neai  MtHctas 

IM 

cars 

Matar 

tad 

Hdar 

utlaclc 

avarta- 

Pabhc 

traas- 

parta- 

t«a 

Tdd 

Mctfcal 

cart 

Ctflh 

Medical 

cart 

strvets 

Tdd> 

IS 

tracks 

Md 

rtpiv 

IHI 

214 

XS 

SOI 

MO 

24  0 

234 

X4 

X9 

X6 

XI 

179 

IMl 

Ml 

M3 

S22 

XI 

n7 

XO 

21  S 

2IS 

XI 

117 

INC 

ni 

Mi 

Sli 

SIS 

XO 

24  4 

xs 

222 

223 

X9 

195 

IMI 

XI 

Ml 

Sli 

SIS 

xo 

24  1 

27.1 

23  2 

229 

X3 

202 

m; 

Ml 

314 

SI  4 

SI3 

ni 

24  3 

27S 

24  0 

23S 

4S6 

XI 

1X3 

M9 

31  i 

SI  1 

SIO 

X7 

24  2 

271 

24  3 

241 

452 

21 S 

1X4 

314 

320 

S09 

M9 

MO 

241 

n2 

24  7 

246 

45 1 

220 

IXS 

319 

32  S 

491 

497 

XI 

Xi 

X7 

X2 

X2 

4S0 

22  7 

1X4 

32  3 

32  9 

ai 

at 

XO 

Xi 

X2 

XI 

X3 

4SI 

239 

1X7 

333 

XI 

493 

493 

X9 

X4 

M4 

274 

X2 

XI 

XO 

i«a 

M3 

Ml 

S07 

M7 

XI 

321 

X.7 

X9 

45  0 

271 

1X9 

3S7 

XO 

SIS 

SIS 

M9 

27  6 

Ml 

Ml 

311 

454 

M2 

1970 

37S 

37S 

S31 

S30 

31.2 

279 

X6 

3S7 

MO 

xs 

32  3 

1971 

xs 

X4 

SS3 

SS2 

X.O 

XI 

393 

371 

XI 

473 

M7 

1972 

X9 

X7 

S4I 

S47 

XI 

X4 

411 

X.3 

37  3 

474 

359 

1973 

412 

410 

S4I 

S4I 

3S2 

312 

43  2 

397 

XI 

475 

375 

1971 

4SI 

X2 

XO 

S7  9 

X7 

422 

47  6 

X6 

42  4 

492 

414 

I97S 

SOI 

sot 

i30 

i29 

431 

4SI 

S37 

43S 

47S 

S33 

X6 

1974 

SSI 

SSi 

i70 

M9 

M3 

47  0 

S7i 

471 

UO 

SiS 

513 

1977 

xo 

M7 

70S 

704 

S47 

497 

ill 

MO 

S70 

602 

M4 

1971 

41 7 

US 

7S9 

7SI 

Ml 

Sll 

670 

SIS 

ill 

644 

612 

1979 

70S 

717 

11.9 

III 

602 

701 

737 

541 

67  S 

690 

67  2 

19S0 

131 

142 

XS 

M.4 

U3 

974 

IIS 

690 

741 

754 

741 

1X1 

932 

931 

939 

93.7 

769 

101 S 

192 

IS6 

Ul 

137 

121 

1X2 

97  0 

971 

97.S 

974 

Ml 

1021 

MO 

Ml 

92  S 

923 

926 

1X3 

X3 

X.3 

X9 

X9 

M7 

X4 

1003 

MS 

1006 

lOOi 

100  7 

19B4 

1037 

1031 

1021 

1021 

112S 

979 

1031 

10S7 

IMI 

1075 

1067 

IXS 

IM4 

1M2 

IMl 

lOi.l 

1137 

M7 

1061 

nos 

113  9 

IISI 

1132 

19K 

1023 

1012 

not 

not 

1011 

771 

1103 

1170 

1220 

1221 

1211 

1X7 

10S4 

1042 

1144 

114t 

1131 

102 

1141 

121 1 

IMI 

1310 

IMO 

1981 

1X7 

107  i 

lliS 

1169 

1110 

109 

119  7 

1233 

IX.i 

IXI 

1X3 

1X9 

114  1 

112  9 

1192 

119.2 

1X4 

MS 

124  9 

IXS 

1493 

IMI 

IXI 

I9X  . 

I20S 

nil 

1214 

1210 

117  6 

1012 

IMl 

1426 

1621 

1634 

1627 

1X1 

1231 

1219 

1X0 

1X3 

nil 

M4 

1X0 

1X9 

1770 

1761 

1771 

1X2 

124S 

124 1 

1X2 

1X4 

1232 

MO 

1413 

ISI4 

IMl 

IMI 

IMS 

1X3 

1M4 

127  S 

132  7 

I3IS 

1339 

NO 

I4S9 

167  0 

Ml  4 

I9S0 

X2I 

1994 

1M3 

1314 

137  i 

1X0 

1417 

MS 

IM2 

1720 

2110 

2007 

213  4 

IXS 

1X1 

1X3 

1410 

1X0 

ISiS 

1000 

1S40 

1X1 

220  5 

204  5 

224  2 

19X 

1430 

1400 

143  7 

141.4 

1S70 

106  3 

IM4 

1819 

2X2 

2104 

2324 

1X7 

1*4  3 

1410 

144  3 

1417 

ISM 

1062 

162  7 

IM7 

2M.6 

21S3 

239  1 

I9X* _ 

1414 

137  9 

1434 

140  7 

IMi 

922 

1671 

1903 

242  1 

2211 

2461 

1X7  Ja« 

14S0 

1411 

I4S4 

1430 

1S4  7 

1016 

1611 

IISI 

2311 

2121 

2X3 

1441 

1419 

14S4 

1429 

1S4  4 

1011 

1612 

ini 

232  7 

2131 

237  1 

Mar 

144  9 

141  S 

14S4 

1429 

1S44 

106  4 

16IS 

IMl 

233  4 

214  7 

237  7 

1441 

1413 

14S2 

1426 

1S43 

1060 

1619 

1191 

2331 

2152 

2X1 

day 

144  4 

1410 

1441 

1421 

1S39 

I0S7 

1622 

IMI 

2M2 

2156 

2X5 

144  0 

140  7 

1442 

1417 

ISII 

10S9 

1626 

IMi 

2M4 

2160 

2X7 

Idy 

143  7 

1401 

143  7 

141  1 

1499 

1039 

lUI 

1894 

2MI 

2160 

2392 

1431 

1401 

1430 

1404 

las 

1076 

1633 

1134 

2352 

2ISS 

2391 

s*d 

1U3 

1410 

142  7 

1400 

IM2 

1092 

163  S 

IMO 

2354 

2153 

2X0 

Oct 

lUS 

1409 

1433 

1406 

147  9 

106  7 

163  9 

1909 

23SI 

21S6 

2X5 

1439 

1406 

1440 

1413 

1476 

1046 

164  0 

IIS  9 

2X4 

2151 

2412 

Dtc 

1432 

1400 

1441 

141S 

147  9 

1019 

164  7 

IM3 

237  1 

2161 

2411 

I9X  Jaa* 

142  7 

1X3 

144  4 

1411 

lai 

971 

16S0 

1171 

2X1 

2176 

2429 

Ftb  _ 

1421 

1X4 

144  4 

1417 

1X4 

941 

16SS 

1912 

2X3 

2184 

2X2 

Mar 

1414 

I37S 

144  4 

14J7 

147  3 

909 

16S7 

193  7 

2X1 

2115 

2X1 

— 

141  S 

1377 

1443 

14IS 

1X2 

917 

I6S7 

193  4 

2X7 

2202 

2454 

1420 

1X4 

1433 

1406 

IMO 

947 

16S9 

1904 

2414 

2215 

2459 

1417 

1X2 

1421 

1400 

IM9 

Ml 

liiS 

IM2 

2420 

2221 

2XS 

1418 

1X0 

142  7 

lai 

1S13 

93  7 

liil 

1920 

242  7 

222  2 

247  4 

A*f 

1412 

137  4 

1421 

IMO 

ISII 

916 

167  3 

192  2 

2XS 

2231 

2X2 

1407 

1370 

1423 

1X4 

1S19 

900 

1U3 

1902 

2439 

224  0 

2X4 

Oct 

I4IJ 

1377 

142  S 

1X7 

1S30 

901 

1690 

1191 

2X3 

2242 

2490 

I4IS 

1X0 

143  S 

1406 

IS4  0 

197 

169S 

117  4 

2X7 

2245 

249  3 

Dac 

1  1407 

137  2 

1441 

1413 

IS31 

M2 

1696 

IM4 

2452 

2X6 

2496 

rSccfwtNteS.  laMt  B-tO 
Not*  -S(«  Mt.  TaUt  B-M 
Smm*  Oepartntil  d  Later.  Biireai  d  Later  Statistics 
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Table  B-63. — Cbanga  in  iptciaJ  conmmtr  pha  imJtxtt,  1960-98 
(F«  lil  urtian  cMtswntn:  peicent  ctianfc) 


M  Amis  M  itens  Ins  Ml  <eiM  Ins  M  *tas  Ins  hod  Ml  dtas  Ins 

(Cn-U)  latd  tntro  siM  emo  Mdcal  an 


Tesr  sr  snslb 

Dec 

Is 

DSC' 

Year 

Is 

isar 

Dec 

Is 

Dec' 

Year 

Is 

fear 

Dk 

is 

Dec' 

Year 

Is 

Isar 

Dec 

Is 

DSC.' 

Year 

Is 

Y*» 

DSC. 

Is 

Dsc' 

Ysar 

Is 

year 

UM  ....  1 

14 

17 

1.0 

17 

14 

1.7 

1.0 

14 

14 

14 

mi . 1 

.7 

10 

14 

10 

.7 

1.0 

14 

14 

4 

:.o 

m?  . I 

1.3 

10 

1.0 

10  , 

14  ; 

14  : 

14 

14 

14 

1.0 

1W3 

l.t 

14 

It 

14 

1.8 

14 

It 

14 

It 

1.0 

IBM 

10 

14 

10 

14 

14  ' 

It  ; 

14 

It 

1.0 

14 

ms 

IS 

It 

It 

It 

IS 

It 

IS 

14 

1.8 

It 

IMS .  1 

3.S 

2S 

3.S 

24 

3.4 

3.1 

34 

24 

34 

3.1 

m? . . . 

30 

3.1 

34 

3.4 

Hj 

2.7 

30 

3t 

27 

2.1 

INI _ 1 

4.7 

44 

SO 

4S 

4.8 

4.4 

S.1 

4t 

4.7 

44 

ms 

(.2 

S5 

St 

S4 

t.s' 

SO 

64 

SO 

61 

S.4 

1S70 

St 

S7 

tt 

to 

S.4  ' 

6.1 

66 

64 

S4 

SO 

1S71  . . . . 

3J 

44 

30 

4t 

3.4 

44 

3.1 

4.7 

34 

4.1 

IS77  . . 

3.4 

32 

2.S 

2S 

3.S 

3.3 

3.0 

30 

3.4 

3.2 

1S73 

17 

62 

S.t 

40 

14  1 

64 

47 

3.6 

11 

6.4 

1S74 

124 

110 

12.2 

SO 

11.7 

SO 

11.1 

S3 

12.2 

114 

1S7S _ 

t.S 

SI 

74 

S4 

6.6 

IS 

6.7 

11 

6.7 

SO 

IS7t . 

4.S 

SI 

6.1 

67 

40 

St 

61 

t.S 

4S 

S4 

S77 . . . . 

67 

t.s 

6.4 

64 

6.7 

64 

t.S 

63 

6.7 

64 

lS7l _ 

SO 

7t 

1.3 

74 

SI 

70 

IS 

7.4 

11 

7t 

IS71 _ 

j  133 

114 

140 

114 

11.1 

10.0 

114 

SO 

134 

110 

isw . 

!  12S 

13S 

130 

I4.S 

11.7 

lit 

124 

12.4 

12.S 

13.6 

mi . . . 1 

1  »■* 

103 

SO 

lOS 

OS 

100 

S.S 

10.4 

10 

10.4 

m?..  _ 

3.1 

64 

4  1 

t.S 

44 

6.7 

4.S 

7.4 

3.6 

S.S 

m3 . . . 

!  3.1 

34 

41 

3S 

4S 

3t 

40 

4.0 

3t 

2.8 

ISM _ 

3S 

44 

3S 

4.3 

44 

4.7 

47 

SO 

3S 

41 

ms  . . . . 

31 

3t 

41 

30 

4.0 

3S 

4.3 

44 

3.S 

3.4 

tSK . 

11 

IS 

S 

1.7 

30 

3S 

30 

40 

.7 

IS 

m7  . . 

44 

36 

46 

3S 

41 

41 

44 

41 

44 

30 

ISM 

44 

41 

4.2 

41 

47 

44 

4.7 

44 

44 

30 

ms _ 

4t 

41 

4.S 

4t 

4.6 

47 

44 

4S 

4.S 

4.6 

isso . 

f.l 

S4 

6.3 

S4 

S4 

S4 

S4 

SO 

SO 

S4 

ISSl _ 

31 

4.2 

3.3 

4.S 

3S 

4t 

4.4 

4.S 

2.7 

3.S 

ISS2  .._ . .  1 

2.S 

30 

3.2 

3S 

3.0 

34 

34 

3.7 

27 

20 

1SS3 _ 1 

27 

30 

2.7 

3.1 

31 

34 

34 

34 

2t 

27 

ISS4 

2.7 

2t 

2t 

2.7 

2t 

2.7 

26 

20 

2.S 

20 

ISSS  . . . 

2.S 

20 

27 

20 

28 

30 

30 

3.0 

2S 

2.7 

ISN 

33 

30 

3.1 

2.S 

2.S 

20 

26 

27 

34 

20 

ISS7  _  . 

1.7 

24 

10 

24 

21 

2S 

2.2 

24 

It 

24 

ISSI _ 

It 

It 

IS 

14 

24 

24 

24 

24 

IS 

10 

Percesl  cbasie  treat  prscedisf  moalh 

Usad- 

lUted 

Sea- 

usaHr 

ad- 

issted 

IMad- 

jested 

Sea- 

Miaaly 

ad- 

issted 

Usad- 

issted 

Sea- 

sesaHy 

ad- 

isded 

UMd* 

jMted 

Sea- 

ssnatty 

ad- 

ISSM 

Usad- 

isded 

Sea- 

sssaHy 

ad- 

jsitsd 

ISS7.1as  . 

04 

01 

04 

04 

.1 

04 

0.1 

04 

04 

04 

0.1 

Feb 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

.2 

4 

4 

Um  . 

.3 

.1 

1 

4 

.1 

.4 

4 

4 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.1 

1 

ka . 

1 

.1 

.1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

-.1 

.1 

-.1 

.1 

0 

4 

.1 

-.1 

.1 

1 

4 

4 

.1 

-.1 

4 

_  1 

4 

.1 

.1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

.2 

2 

4 

2 

.1 

I 

.2 

4 

4 

.1 

4 

.1 

.1 

2 

4 

Sept 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

.2 

3 

4 

Od 

4 

4 

.2 

4 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

-.1 

1 

-1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

rw 

-.1 

.1 

-4 

.1 

0 

4 

-1 

4 

-4 

0 

ISM  IM 

4 

0 

1 

-1 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

0 

Feb 

.2 

.1 

4 

.1 

4 

4 

0 

4 

.1 

.1 

Mat 

.2 

0 

4 

.1 

4 

.1 

.3 

.1 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

.2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

. 

4 

4 

.1 

4 

4 

.1 

1 

4 

.1 

4 

4 

4 

.1 

1 

0 

.1 

-.1 

.1 

.1 

0 

lutf 

.1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

.1 

4 

Asi 

.1 

.1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

.1 

.3 

4 

4 

4 

0 

.1 

.1 

4 

4 

4 

.1 

0 

Od . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

.3 

.1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

4 

-.1 

1 

.1 

1 

4 

0 

4 

Dec  . . 

1 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

-.1 

• 

'  CtMies  IrM  Deccnbef  to  Occtniitf  are  based  on  Madjested  mdein 
Hole  —See  Me.  Table  B-60 
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Table  B-64.—Clianga  in  amumir  fna  nukxts  f«r  nmmtditm  and  strvtea.  1929-98 
(Ttr  al  irtM  caasuncn:  pMtfli  ctiaoflil 


Ik 

te 

K' 

Tear  - 

le 

ita( 

Ok 

le 

0k> 

Teat 

le 

Teat 

Ok 

la 

Ok' 

teat 

la 

ytai  0 

0( 

0  . 

- 1 

23 

17, _ 

1 

-51 

1 

i9 

-21,- 

0 

-14 

-07 

-20 

-23 

-23 

7 

7 

14 

7 

23 

17 

9.9 

50 

13  3 

i7 

157 

97 

90 

109 

129 

14  5 

179 

17i 

3.0 

(1 

42 

93 

30 

no 

23 

17 

20 

10 

0 

-17 

22 

23 

29 

30 

35 

24 

III 

13 

241 

10  i 

313 

145 

II 

144 

103 

205 

113 

217 

30 

11 

1 7 

77 

-J 

13 

-21 

-12 

-41 

-27 

-39 

-42 

59 

13 

71 

7 

9J 

li 

(0 

79 

59 

90 

71 

no 

1 

19 

-9 

13 

-10 

11 

7 

1 

-3 

-3 

-11 

-14 

-7 

.7 

-li 

-9 

-11 

-4 

4 

-.4 

-.J 

-9 

-.7 

-14 

30 

15 

7i 

10 

29 

.7 

29 

33 

21 

37 

2J 

37' 

II 

21 

12 

21 

24 

4.5 

17 

7 

i 

0 

-10 

-17 

14 

17 

12 

9 

3.1 

10 

7 

10 

0 

i 

-7 

13 

13 

10 

9 

9 

13 

,7 

li 

13 

15 

9 

20 

li 

1.0 

13 

9 

17 

13 

13 

19 

li 

14 

11 

33 

27 

35 

29 

25 

2i 

40 

50 

30 

31 

25 

19 

17 

9 

47 

47 

40 

35 

44 

33 

1.2 

55 

54 

47 

70 

51 

51 

57 

39 

45 

23 

57 

3.3 

4.4 

21 

3i 

43 

31 

34 

32 

34 

30 

4i 

47 

17 

i7 

104 

74 

203 

143 

123 

no 

121 

119 

120 

143. 

19 

91 

i2 

IJ 

i.i 

15 

49 

51 

33 

43 

5 

30 

17 

i5 

il 

51 

II 

i3 

90 

7i 

II 

72 

III 

99 

133 

113 

130 

113 

107 

no 

175 

13.5 

no 

123 

10.2 

li 

It 

103 

i.0 

14 

43 

71 

31 

i2 

3i 

41 

31 

4  1 

31 

32 

2t 

29 

27 

21 

39 

43 

27 

34 

31 

31 

31 

3i 

25 

21 

2i 

23 

1 1 

It 

-2t 

-! 

31 

32 

41 

3i 

4i 

32 

35 

41 

41 

41 

31 

35 

52 

41 

4i 

41 

41 

47 

5i 

51 1 

tl 

54 

ii 

52 

53 

5J 

31 

41 

i; 

31 

19 

29 

2! 

31 

2( 

21 

13 

17 

?: 

3( 

15 

1! 

29 

22 

21 

2i 

23 

17 

29 

24 

7J 

21 

14 

19 

21 

2J 

31 

31 

31 

21 

43 

33 

1 

2: 

.; 

li 

13 

2i 

IJ 

1.1 

.1 

23 

27 

Ok  Tur  Oic  Tew 


Ok  '  iu>  Ok  '  iuc 


34  20  . 
5J  53  I . 


23 

34 

37 

43 

37 

37 

13 

23 

21 

17 

35 

3i 

31 

27 

-13 

1 

li 

<0 

29 

35 

27 

2i 

27 

.1 

24 

20 

71 

29 

25 

2i 

-.9 

0 

li 

20 

23 

23 

21 

21 

0 

-.4 

27 

23 

3i 

37 

2J 

24 

IJ 

ij 

41 

31 

13 

53 

i7 

44 

17 

17 

43 

43 

10 

IJ 

i3 

77 

17 

21 

51 

57 

71 

73 

i2 

iO 

17 

1.7 

77 

i.9 

73 

17 

i7 

i.7 

2.9 

25 

11 

10 

II 

70 

74 

ii 

4.1 

2J 

4  1 

57 

S4 

74 

4i 

i2 

31 

39 

34 

31 

37 

35 

33 

33 

2i 

2i 

i2 

44 

iO 

45 

53 

40 

170 

11 

114 

97 

137 

104 

12i 

93 

2li 

29i 

12 

9i 

103 

12  i 

91 

120 

114 

105 

72 

13 

101 

101 

100 

95 

71 

71 

10 

77 

90 

99 

19 

9i 

77 

95 

93 

li 

93 

15 

IJ 

14 

79 

(J 

13  i 

no 

105 

91 

101 

9.2 

375 

251 

14  2 

154 

101 

113 

9.9 

no 

11.0 

309 

130 

131 

12  i 

107 

125 

107 

119 

13.( 

43 

90 

112 

111 

no 

Hi 

13 

15 

41 

35 

i7 

17 

i4 

IJ 

-5 

7 

54 

57 

5J 

iO 

il 

i2 

7 

10 

51 

51 

il 

il 

il 

i3 

IJ 

7 

45 

50 

79 

77 

77 

75 

-197 

-137 

43 

47 

5i 

ii 

51 

ii 

17 

5 

41 

4i 

i9 

i4 

i9 

i5 

.5 

J 

5.1 

4.9 

li 

77 

15 

77 

51 

5i 

57 

55 

99 

93 

9i 

90 

111 

13 

4i 

51 

10 

19 

79 

17 

-74 

4 

3i 

39 

70 

7i 

ii 

74 

20 

5 

31 

39 

5t 

i5 

54 

59 

-14' 

17 

29 

33 

54 

57 

49 

41 

4 

35 

34 

44 

51 

39 

45 

-13 

i 

33 

37 

37 

37 

'  30 

35 

lii 

47 

21 

3C 

71 

29 

2J 

2J 

-34 

13 

2i 

27 

32 

37 

34 

37 

-II 

-77 

ihou^MU  (Kh — |*s  (pipHi).  etectnepy.  f»*l  Ml.  etc. — »«4  Miloi  IkI  Motot  nt.  coptoii.  tie  tlio  laciiiaMl  tlirM|k  1912 

IMt  -3m  Me.  TtWt  B-(0 

Stwti  OepMtMiil  el  Lataf,  Bertte  el  Libei  Statistics 
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Tabu  B-63. — Pmimtr  pria  imkxts  hy  ttagt  ^ pnauing,  1954-98 
(1912-100) 


Itm  m  Mali 

CwMMKf  toddt 

FlMitod  latdt  pclndt  ewuMt  iMds 

Total 

fnnlMd 

CttMMW 

Titol 

fiMM 
(Mds  Tttol 

a«di 

esMd 

Tttol 

CMSMWf  |tidA 

i|CtdiW|l 

Tttol 

DiraMi 

Itoa- 

tmtk 

30.4  34J 

37.S 

340 

311 

310 

20.7 

20.7 

31 7 

ms 

30S  334 

Ml 

327 

31J 

402 

200 

274 

31 S 

31J  .  33.3 

39.1 

32.7 

321 

410 

27  3 

21S 

320 

mT 

32S  :  344 

MS 

34  1 

321 

420 

271 

313 

321 

33i  '  M  S 

410 

Ml 

329 

434 

270 

321 

330 

33  1  34J 

370 

347 

333 

U1 

202 

327 

333 

\%Ui 

33.4  3S.S 

390 

3S2 

33.S 

430 

204 

320 

330 

INI 

33  4  3S4 

MO 

3S.3 

334 

430 

214 

329 

330 

33.S  3S.7 

MO 

3S0 

334 

434 

214 

330 

33  7 

1N9 

33.4  3SJ 

370 

3S2 

334 

431 

20S 

331 

33S 

l«U 

33.S  3S4 

M9 

3S2 

33J 

433 

214 

334 

330 

INS 

34.1  NJ 

390 

300 

330 

432 

210 

330 

342 

3S2  392 

4I.S 

31.2 

341 

434 

213 

340 

3S.4 

in; 

3S(  MS 

310 

MJ 

3S0 

347 

U1 

MO 

3SO 

3S0 

I9H 

N.t  40.0 

42  S 

40.0 

3S9 

3SS 

4S1 

MO 

370 

MS 

INS 

MO  424 

4S1 

423 

Ml 

MJ 

4S1 

3IS 

M3 

371 

1970 

39  3  43J 

400 

431 

M2 

374 

472 

32S 

Ml 

311 

1971 

40S  44.S 

4S0 

447 

390 

M7 

Ml 

33S 

417 

M2 

1977 

410  409 

uo 

47  2 

404 

314 

soo 

341 

420 

41S 

1973 

4S.i  SOS 

030 

SSJ 

420 

412 

Ml 

Ml 

442 

400 

1974 

S2t  04  4 

710 

031 

ao 

U2 

SS.S 

440 

MS 

S3I 

I97S 

S02  090 

71  7 

70.3 

S47 

S32 

010 

Ml 

N2 

SS2 

197i 

00  0  090 

707 

010 

SOI 

NS 

037 

S24 

021 

004 

Mil 

04  7  73  3 

79S 

727 

022 

000 

074 

NO 

001 

04  3 

1971 

09  0  79  9 

oso 

714 

007 

041 

730 

000 

713 

014 

1979 

770  070 

920 

M.0 

74  0 

73S 

ooo 

093 

77S 

77S 

1910 

000  924 

939 

12  3 

M7 

071 

910 

ISI 

OSO 

MO 

INI 

Nl  970 

104  4 

17  2 

9S0 

Nl 

N4 

9S0 

940 

NO 

1902 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1913 

1010  1010 

1024 

1009 

lOlO 

1012 

1020 

lOOS 

1020 

1013 

1904 

103  7  10S4 

1114 

1049 

1032 

1022 

I04.S 

101 1 

10S.2 

1033 

INS 

104  7  ,  104.0 

1021 

1040 

104  0 

103J 

lOOS 

1017 

I07S 

1030 

ISM 

1030  1073 

lOS.O 

1074 

1011 

NS 

1009 

933 

109.7 

1014 

IN7 

10S.4  109  S 

1071 

1090 

1040 

1007 

IMS 

949 

1117 

1030 

1900 

101.0  1120 

I01O 

112  7 

lOOi 

1031 

1130 

173 

1143 

1002 

1909 

1130  1107 

111.0 

1100 

1110 

1001 

1170 

1030 

1110 

1121 

I9N . 

1192  124  4 

1230 

124  4 

1174 

1IS.3 

120.4 

Ills 

1229 

III.2 

INI 

1217  1241 

1190 

124  4 

1201 

1107 

1231 

IlSO 

1207 

I20.S 

1N2 

1230  1230 

1070 

124  4 

1231 

1200 

12S7 

117  3 

1211 

1217 

in3 

1247  12S7 

1144 

I20S 

124  4 

1217 

1210 

1170 

1314 

1230 

1994 

12S.S  1200 

1110 

127  9 

12SI 

121.0 

1M1 

110.2 

1341 

1233 

I99S 

127.9  1290 

IILO 

1211 

127  S 

124.0 

1327 

1110 

1M7 

I2S0 

I9N 

1310  133.0 

1212 

1330 

IMS 

1270 

1342 

1233 

1M.3 

121$ 

in; 

1310  1340 

1200 

13SI 

IM1 

1202 

1337 

1243 

IM2 

1M2 

19M 

IMO  1340 

1270 

1340 

1210 

1204 

1320 

1222 

I37S 

1201 

in7  j*i  - 

132  0  1341 

IM3 

1343 

1321 

121S 

1341 

12S7 

1310 

1310 

FiO 

1320  1330 

1332 

1331 

1317 

1210 

I3S0 

1241 

IMS 

IMO 

Otor  . 

132 1  13SO 

140.4 

1340 

131.1 

1212 

I3S0 

1230 

IMO 

1M4 

km 

1310  1340 

121  S 

I3S2 

1M7 

127  7 

134S 

1232 

IMO 

1210 

1310,  13S0 

124  4 

13S1 

IMS 

127  0 

1330 

123S 

IMI 

IMO 

131.0  ;  134  0 

110.0 

I3S4 

IM1 

1201 

1334 

1244 

IMI 

1300 

1310  1340 

IIS7 

13S3 

1M4 

1270 

1324 

1241 

1370 

1297 

1317  1349 

1173 

INI 

IM7 

1211 

1323 

1240 

137  7 

IM3 

1310  134  7 

I23.S 

I3SS 

IMS 

1210 

1314 

I2SO 

1372 

IMS 

Oct 

1320  I3S 1 

1332 

I3S2 

I3IJ 

120.7 

1347 

1240 

IMS 

IM7 

1317  1340 

IN  3 

1341 

IMO 

1200 

1341 

123  9 

1M3 

IMI 

0«c  .. 

131 1  134  4 

1330 

134  4 

IMI 

1272 

1334 

1230 

1371 

1214 

l9M)*a 

130  3  1331 

1271 

133  S 

1294 

1201 

1334 

121  S 

1371 

1283 

FtO 

130.2  133  0 

1214 

1340 

1290 

17S0 

133.4 

1200 

1371 

1282 

Urn 

130 1  133  4 

IN  2 

133  7 

1290 

I2S0 

1332 

1201 

1379 

1281 

Am 

1M4  1330 

1320 

1339 

1212 

120.0 

1330 

121  S 

1377 

12S.S 

130  0  133  0 

1217 

134i 

1210 

1207 

1323 

1220 

1373 

1281 

130.7  133  0 

1171 

I3S0 

1217 

1270 

1310 

1234 

1372 

1211 

Jlto  . . 

1310  134.7 

1204 

I3S2 

1217 

1270 

1320 

123  3 

1371 

1294 

Aa(> . . 

1307  13SO 

1217 

130  3 

1292 

1204 

131.S 

1227 

IMS 

1212 

S*«i 

130  0  13S4 

1204 

IM2 

1211 

I20J 

1310 

1220 

IMS 

1212 

Od 

1314  13SO 

1340 

I3S0 

IMO 

1271 

1343 

I22S 

IMO 

1217 

IMO  1347 

1203 

13SJ 

1210 

1203 

1342 

1214 

IMl 

1210 

D« . . . 

1310  134.3 

12SS 

1340 

1291 

1201 

1330 

1224 

1370 

1213 

■D«U  tout  btt*  rtva(4  tkrMifl  A«|Kd  1991  to  rtftod  toe  mitobiMy  g(  lilf  rtvarts  ud  nnccliMS  bjr  rewodtats  Al  d<to  «re  Mb- 
itci  to  ttmat  4  MMlIn  i ftcf  (r^iMl  pnUicatiM 

Sm  ml  Ht*  mtmalm  tl  tstk. 


Table  B-65. — Prodtutr  pria  imdexa  hj  sisgt  tf  prtcttsing,  1934-98 — G>ntinued 
(IMTclOO) 


■•ttfaMalt  atltnah.  sawkn.  aid  ntwtati  Cradt  Miltnils  tm  IwtiMc  |rKt»a| 


Year  at  amitt 

TaU! 

Faidi 

aad 

lecds> 

Halct«baad 

frac- 

esacd 

aad 

Mrr- 

caalt 

Caa- 

taiactt 

Sapphcs 

Fatal 

Faad- 

Mattt 

aad 

laad- 

itattt 

Otber 

TaUI 

Faal 

Otber 

Otber 

Far 

aHaalac- 

tarai 

Fat 

oaastrac- 

taa 

rasa 

279 

273 

298 

291 

158 

2<5 

31  7 

318 

423 

<9 

2(1 

lass 

2(4 

2(0 

305 

303 

158 

2<9 

312 

304 

3<4 

<9 

275 

I9S4 _ _ 

29( 

293 

320 

318 

1(3 

310 

320 

308 

37  ( 

95 

2(( 

mi _ 

303 

301 

32  7 

320 

172 

324 

323 

312 

392 

101 

2(2 

ia<j 

304 

301 

328 

320 

1(2 

332 

331 

319 

418 

102 

27.1 

IJSS  . 

308 

_ 

30.5 

333 

329 

1(2 

330 

335 

31 1 

3« 

_ 

104 

2(1 

19(0  . - 

308 

307 

333 

327 

1(8 

334 

33.3 

304 

3<4 

105 

2(9 

lati 

30( 

303 

329 

322 

1(8 

332 

337 

302 

379 

105 

272 

I9(?  . 

30( 

303 

32  7 

321 

1(7 

33( 

345 

X.5 

3<.( 

104 

271 

19(3 

307 

301 

327 

322 

1(8 

332 

35.0 

299 

375 

105 

2(7 

301 

303 

331 

325 

1(2 

32.9 

34  7 

29( 

3(( 

10.5 

272 

!S4i _ 

313 

307 

338 

328 

1(5 

335 

350 

31 1 

392 

10  ( 

27  7 

19M 

320  , 

31.3 

343 

33.4 

111 

345 

xs 

331 

42  7 

109 

nj 

m? _ 

323 

418 

317 

34.5 

34.0 

1(9 

350 

3(8 

313 

40.3 

211 

113 

2(5 

I9(t _ 

330 

41.5 

32.5 

353 

357 

1(5 

35.9 

371 

318 

409 

218 

115 

271 

19(9 _ 

341 

429 

338 

3(5 

377 

1(8 

372 

378 

339 

441 

225 

120 

2(4 

ia;o 

354 

458 

348 

3(0 

3(3 

177 

390 

39  7 

352 

452 

238 

138 

291 

1971 _ 

3(8 

4(7 

3(3 

3(9 

408 

195 

408 

408 

3(0 

4(1 

247 

157 

294 

197? . . 

38? 

495 

37  7 

404 

430 

201 

427 

425 

399 

515 

27  0 

1(< 

323 

1973  _ 

424 

703 

408 

441 

4(5 

22.2 

452 

517 

545 

728 

34.3 

1<( 

429 

1974  _ 

52.5 

(3( 

505 

5(0 

550 

338 

533 

5(8 

(14 

7(4 

44  1 

248 

545 

197S _ 

5(0 

(18 

5(8 

(17 

(0.1 

394 

(00 

(18 

(18 

774 

43.7 

308 

500 

197( _ 

(09 

77  4 

(00 

(40 

(41 

42.3 

(31 

(58 

(3.4 

7(8 

M2 

345 

549 

1977  . 

(49 

798 

(41 

(74 

(93 

47.7 

(59 

(93 

(55 

77  5 

51 7 

420 

5(3 

1971 . . . 

(95 

848 

(88 

720 

7(5 

499 

710 

729 

734 

<7  3 

57.5 

M? 

(19 

1979  _ 

7(4 

945 

774 

(09 

(42 

(18 

794 

<02 

<59 

1000 

(98 

57  3 

755 

19M__  .  . 

903 

1055 

(94 

917 

913 

sso 

<91 

<99 

953 

1048 

(4( 

(94 

91  < 

19(1 _ 

9(( 

1048 

982 

9(7 

97.9 

1008 

9(7 

9(9 

1030 

1039 

1018 

(48 

109  < 

1982  _ 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100.0 

lOOO 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1913  . . - 

1008 

1038 

1005 

1012 

1028 

95.4 

1004 

1018 

1013 

1018 

100  7 

1051 

9<< 

19(4 _ 

1031 

1057 

1030 

104  1 

1058 

957 

1059 

104.1 

1035 

1047 

1022 

1051 

1010 

19(9 . 

1027 

97  3 

1030 

103.3 

1073 

921 

1090 

104.4 

958 

948 

9(9 

1027 

943 

I9(( . . 

991 

9(3 

993 

102.2 

10(1 

727 

1103 

1058 

<7  7 

932 

<1( 

922 

7(0 

1987 

1015 

993 

101  7 

1053 

1098 

73  3 

1145 

1077 

937 

9(2 

<79 

<41 

n5 

1988  . . 

1071 

1095 

10(9 

1132 

11(1 

712 

1201 

113  7 

9(0 

10(1 

<55 

<21 

<59 

1989  _ _ 

1120 

1138 

1119 

11(1 

1213 

7(4 

125.4 

IKl 

1031 

1112 

934 

<53 

95.< 

1990  . 

1145 

1133 

1145 

11(7 

122.9 

159 

1277 

119.4 

10(9 

1131 

1015 

<48 

107  3 

1991  _ 

114  4 

111  1 

1148 

11(1 

124.5 

<53 

12<1 

121.4 

1012 

105.5 

948 

<29 

97  5 

1992  _ 

114  7 

1107 

1149 

1179 

12(5 

145 

127.7 

1227 

1004 

1051 

935 

<40 

942 

1993  _ 

11(3 

112.7 

11(4 

11(9 

1320 

<47 

12(4 

125.0 

1024 

10(4 

94  7 

<71 

941 

1994  _ 

11(5 

1148 

11(7 

1221 

13(8 

<31 

129  7 

127.0 

iui  A 

10(5 

948 

<24 

97  0 

1995  _ 

124.9 

1148 

1255 

1304 

1421 

<42 

lao 

1321 

102  7 

1058 

9(8 

721 

I05< 

199(  - . . 

1257 

12(1 

1258 

1288 

1438 

900 

141 1 

1359 

1138 

1215 

1045 

928 

1057 

1997  _ 

125( 

1254 

1257 

12(3 

148.5 

<93 

13(0 

1359 

111.1 

1122 

10(4 

1013 

1035 

1998  _ 

1230 

11(1 

1235 

12(1 

14(8 

<11 

1409 

1348 

9(7 

1038 

<<3 

M4 

(45 

1997:  Jaa _ 

12(3 

1248 

12(4 

12(4 

145.0 

934 

1378 

135  5 

12(3 

112.2 

1310 

1498 

112< 

Feb _ 

12(  1 

1248 

12(2 

12(4 

145  7 

921 

13(9 

1355 

11(1 

1110 

1152 

11(8 

10(1 

Mar _ 

125( 

127  2 

125  ( 

12(8 

14(2 

«7 

13(0 

1358 

107  ( 

1141 

994 

<21 

1040 

Apr  - 

1253 

127  5 

125.2 

12(4 

14(8 

<70 

1351 

13(0 

1079 

11(7 

9(1 

798 

1035 

Mar  - 

1254 

128.3 

1253 

12(4 

1472 

<7.2 

1348 

13(2 

1104 

1174 

1018 

M3 

1053 

laae _ 

125.8 

12(4 

1257 

12(3 

1470 

<98 

1342 

13(0 

107.1 

1113 

1005 

904 

100  < 

July - 

1255 

124  ( 

1258 

12(2 

1472 

«9 

1341 

1359 

1071 

1120 

999 

no 

1014 

Aa| - 

1258 

1248 

1258 

12(3 

1471 

900 

1334 

1358 

1075 

1118 

1009 

n9 

1023 

Scpl - 

12(0 

12(0 

12(1 

12(3 

14(8 

910 

135.4 

13(2 

10(.5 

1108 

1032 

971 

101 1 

Od _ 

1255 

122( 

125  ( 

12(0 

14(4 

<91 

13(4 

1358 

112  7 

110.1 

1103 

1129 

102  7 

No¥  — — - 

1255 

1243 

1258 

12(2 

14(8 

«3 

13<1 

13(1 

114  7 

1104 

1134 

1227 

101 7 

Dec _ 

1250 

1235 

1251 

12(0 

14(4 

Ml 

1399 

13(0 

1078 

1090 

1032 

1009 

9« 

1998  laa  _ 

1243 

11(7 

1245 

1275 

14(3 

<33 

1414 

1355 

1017 

1055 

954 

91 1 

930 

Teb 

1238 

118.5 

124  1 

127.3 

14(4 

<18 

1419 

1353 

1001 

1051 

930 

<55 

930 

Mat _ 

123.3 

11(9 

1237 

1270 

14(7 

798 

1418 

1355 

994 

10(3 

910 

U5 

<7  5 

Apr - 

123  3 

1158 

1238 

12(9 

1470 

<01 

1410 

1351 

1003 

1058 

92  9 

91  < 

U4 

May - 

1235 

11(3 

123.9 

12(8 

14(.9 

<1  7 

1417 

1348 

1005 

10(2 

92  9 

91  ( 

na 

Jvnc _ 

1235 

1I5( 

1240 

12(3 

m.j 

<31 

1414 

1347 

97  ( 

10(2 

<(2 

<57 

<49 

luhf _ 

1235 

11(4 

1239 

12(0 

1472 

<32 

1413 

135.1 

9(1 

1037 

908 

907 

<53 

Att|>  — 

1233 

11(5 

1238 

12(0 

1474 

<22 

1407 

1347 

943 

1033 

<47 

<44 

(01 

Sepi  — 

1230 

1148 

1235 

1258 

1472 

<2( 

1409 

1343 

929 

1009 

<41 

7<< 

<31 

Oct _ 

1223 

1148 

1227 

1251 

14(7 

<05 

140.1 

1341 

939 

1034 

<39 

<1( 

<07 

Nav _ 

121 8  . 

1152 

1223 

1247 

14(8 

7<9 

1398 

1342 

929 

1024 

<30 

<39 

774 

0« _ 

1142 

1215 

1243 

14(8 

7(0 

13<8 

1343 

<« 

972 

798 

<37 

72  4 

>  lntermedMle  mtcfiah  iar  kwd  «iata(actarit|  aad  (etds 
Soarct.  Dapartatent  al  Labai.  Bartaa  al  Latec  Slalistici 


Table  B-66. — PnJtutr  prkt  imitxts  by  sug*  tf  proauing,  sptciai  groups,  1974-98 

(i9n>ioo) 


lnttrwdialc  MliiHb.  scpchts.  Criidt  nuttnab  hr  hrtker 
Md  cimpaanti  pramsMt 


Tear  or  lasatli 

Total 

foods 

taerrr 

IbcMmc  fwds  aad 
enero 

Total 

Eaero 

Otber 

Total 

food- 

stalls 

aad 

hcd- 

stalfs 

Eaero 

Olkor 

Total 

Capdal 

eqwp- 

laeiil 

Coo¬ 
sa  oier 
loads 

esclad- 

a 

aad 

eaero 

foods 

aad 

hods' 

1)74 

^(44 

7(7 

'^)3  8 

"  MS 

SS) 

)7S 

'  83( 

33.t 

'  MO 

(14 

7(4 

1 - 

778 

^M3 

1)7) 

SiJ 

oa 

X7 

X7 

:  M7 

(0( 

)(0 

:  8K 

:  X7 

(07 

(18 

77.4 

33.3 

1  0.3 

l)7( 

(01 

()( 

XJ 

(31 

j  (71 

(37 

(0) 

774 

41) 

1  (38 

U4 

7(8 

'  3)3 

SO' 

1)77 

(47 

733 

317 

((.) 

!  (d 

(73 

(4) 

X( 

4(8 

'  (78 

()) 

77) 

'  404 

'  7)1 

1)71 

:  ()  i 

7)) 

47J 

71) 

713 

777 

()) 

.  MS 

4)1 

77) 

734 

873 

4)7 

'  87  8 

1)7) 

i 

S7  3 

)71 

78J 

:  77) 

nt 

78  4 

M) 

(11 

1  807 

X) 

1000 

M.) 

10(.7 

1)W 

1  K.0 

)74 

n7 

87  1 

I  K8 

878 

S03 

10)) 

44.) 

)03 

»3 

1048 

731 

113.1 

1X1 

K.I 

)7a 

101) 

M( 

X(. 

X( 

MS 

104( 

100) 

977 

1030 

103) 

97  7 

'  111  7 

1)17 

1000 

mo 

1000 

mo 

,  1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

,  1000 

1X3 

1  lOK 

1010 

))7 

1030 

1078 

1031 

100( 

!03( 

X3 

1018 

1013 

1018 

987 

10)3 

1)14 

— 

1  103.7 

10)4 

)I7 

10)) 

10)7 

10)7 

1031 

10)7 

))) 

1047 

103) 

1047 

980 

1117 

IXS 

. . 

1  1047 

104  ( 

(7( 

mi 

107) 

1084 

1077 

)73 

)7( 

10)7 

K8 

;  MS 

933 

i  IM) 

1)M 

. . .  . 

1  1037 

1073 

(30 

II0( 

,  1M7 

111  1 

))1 

M.7 

778 

104) 

87  7 

937 

718 

1031 

1X7 

i  10).4 

IX) 

(IS 

IU3 

1117 

1147 

101) 

))7 

<  730 

1078 

I  X7 

)(.7 

7)0 

11)7 

l)lt 

. . 

mo 

117  ( 

))S 

1170 

1143 

<  118) 

.  107.1 

i  10)) 

X) 

11)7 

1  )(0 

mi 

(7.7 

i  1X0 

1)1) 

II3( 

1117 

8)7 

1771 

1188 

1740 

117.0 

'  1139 

7(1 

1X7 

1031 

1117 

7S) 

'  137) 

1))0 

_ 

1117 

1744 

7)0 

17(( 

177) 

ins 

114) 

1133 

X) 

IX.) 

:  108) 

!  113.1 

SS.) 

1X.3 

1X1 

171.7 

1741 

7(.l 

1311 

17(7 

1X7 

114  4 

nil 

1  8)  1 

171.4 

1017 

10)) 

804 

1X7 

1X7 

- 

I73J 

173.3 

77S 

1X7 

1»1 

,  1373 

114.7 

1107 

M3 

1770 

1004 

IOS.1 

788 

1X.4 

1X3 

174.7 

17)7 

7S0 

1X8 

1314 

IX) 

11(7 

117.7 

M8 

1X8 

107.4 

108.4. 

7(7 

140.7 

1))4 

17).) 

I7(S 

770 

1371 

1X1 

1X.0 

118) 

114  8 

8301 

177 1 

1018 

100 

771 

1)87 

IX) 

177) 

1»0 

711 

1400 

1X7 

'  141.) 

174) 

1148 

Ml 

1X7 

107.7 

10)8' 

04 

1738 

l)H 

1313 

1X( 

S3.7 

147.0 

1X3 

1X3 

17)7 

1X1 

8)8 

1340 

1138 

171)1 

X.0 

l))8 

1X7 

I3IJ 

IX.) 

S34 

147.4 ; 

1X7 

14)1 

1X( 

1X4 

8)0 

1347 

111  1 

1177' 

873 

1)8) 

l)K 

— 

1M( 

1X3 

7)1 

143  7, 

137) 

147  7 

1730 

11(1 

808 

ms 

9(7 

1038! 

(84 

1471 

1X7 

iM  _ 

I37( 

1X1 

M) 

147  8 

IMO: 

14)  1 

17(3 

1748 , 

)37: 

ix.i; 

1x3! 

1177 

11)4 

1S(8 

frt _ 

1377 

ms 

S).7 

147  7: 

IX  ); 

14)  1  : 

1X1 

1748: 

)18; 

1M7, 

11(1 

1110; 

9801 

1)8.) 

Mar _ 

137.1 

1X7, 

S30 

147  81 

1X8 1 

14)3  1 

17S( 

1777' 

M.Si 

1347 

107  (; 

1141 1 

77  1! 

1)98 

Apr  - 

UK 

IX.3 

SIS 

147  7, 

IXC 

14)7 

17)3 

177  S 

86  7; 

1X7: 

107  9 ! 

11(7' 

7(4 

1)84 

Bar  — 

UK 

1X7 

877 

1473 

1X1: 

1M)> 

17)4 

1X3 

87  0 

1347 

11041 

117  4, 

SOS' 

1)78 

loae _ 

UK ' 

1X0 

83( 

1477 

1X1 

1U8' 

1X8 

1X4 

8)) 

13471 

107.1 , 

1113 

797 

1)7  4 

)*hr - 

UU 

1X0 

831 

141)1 

1378 

1U4 

17).) 

1748 1 

MS 

1347 1 

1071 

117.0 

7)1 . 

108 

^ - 

131.7 

IX) 

X7 

141 8  i 

137  71 

IMI 

1X8 

1748 : 

8)7' 

1X7' 

107) 

111.(1 

797! 

1)7) 

52*  — 

UK 

1X7 

X3 

14K| 

1377 ' 

1M4 

IX.0 

IX.0 

)07l 

1X3 1 

108) 

110(1 

U7 

1)8.0 

Oct _ 

I37J 

IXI 

837: 

143.01 

IX) 

14(0. 

17S.S 

1X8, 

H.8I 

1X71 

117.7 

noil 

978: 

10.0 

Non _ 

131  7 

IX( 

81) 

147.81 

1X3: 

14)8 

17).) 

174  » 1 

HO; 

1X.4 

114.7 

110.4  I 

971 1 

1X3 

Doc _ 

Ul.l 

1X4 

N7 

147  (' 

137.)' 

14).) ; 

17)0 

173)! 

MS' 

1X3 

1078 

109.0 1 

M3! 

1)7.) 

l)X 

Jao _ I 

1X.3 

m.i 

77) 

147.7 , 

137)' 

14)7 

1747 

118.7' 

83  0| 

1X3 

101  7' 

IDS)  I 

74.91 

IMS 

feb _ 1 

1»7 

m( 

7)): 

147  8 1 

137): 

14(0, 

1738 

118.)' 

81.41 

1X7 

1001' 

10)1 

71  7 

1M7 

Mar - i 

IX 1 ; 

U34 

747' 

143  ) 

137.) 

147  1 : 

1733 

IIOI 

X.4 

1X1 

9)4. 

10(3! 

08 

14)7 

Aft  - 

1X4 

m.8 

74  7, 

143) 

137  7 

1473 , 

1733 

11)81 

71) 

1X11 

100.3' 

10)81 

777 

1478 

Mar - 

IX( 

m(; 

7(3i 

143  4 

1373' 

1473 

173) 

11(3 1 

81)1 

133.) 

100)' 

10(.7! 

77.7 

147  7 

loae _ 

1X7 

ms 

7771 

143  3 1 

1377  i 

1477! 

173) 

11)8 1 

8781 

1X8 

978 

10(7' 

(8) 

1488 

Joh, - 

1310' 

1X7 

70' 

143  4 1 

13711 

147  4  1 

173.)  1 

11(4, 

87) 

1X8 

981 

103.7, 

X.) 

1438 

Jo|»  __ 

1X7! 

IX.7 

7)4i 

143.3 

1X8 

147.)  1 

17371 

IK.)! 

81), 

IX.4I 

M.3: 

10331 

M.) 

13)8 

— 

1X( 

1X4 

7)4| 

143.1 

IXi 

147  4 

173.0 

11481 

873! 

1X7 

X) 

100), 

M7 

1X1 

Oct _ 

1314 

IX  )i 

74.8: 

1M.( 

IXOl 

!«.)' 

1773 

1148 1 

803; 

1X7 

93): 

1034! 

0.4 

133  7 

No* _ 

IXji 

1X71 

144  7 1 

1X1 

1410' 

17181 

11)7 

X7I 

137.4 

97.) 

107.4 1 

0.4 1 

lX.O 

_ 

Doc _ 

UlOj 

IX  3 1 

14(.0[ 

1378 

1)1) 

171 IJ 

1147 

7)7- 

1373 

MS: 

977 ' 

(701 

1X1 

■  latcrMtdulc  Mjtcmta  hr  hod  mMii(octwio|  lad  foods. 

'Dab  ki«c  bteo  revotd  thooit  Aofost  1991  to  rcliNt  tkc  aoaihbiMT  of  Mo 
isct  h  itniswo  4  aMotks  alhr  anfiaat  pvMcatioa 

Sooroe  OtportoMol  of  Labor.  Borcao  of  Labor  Statistics. 


reports  and  correctioas  bf  lespoadoats.  U  data  are  sob- 
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Table  B-67. — PnJtutr  prict  indtxts  for  • 
(19I2«100) 

fmm  pr><ictt  tnd  praccntd 

Mt  lid 


aj»r  nmmaJity  groups,  19^4—98 


fithiid 

-  JUIi  rtMed  Cktauls 

priMS  MW.  p|*atct,  tti  llltMj 
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Table  B-67. — PnJuctr  prkt  imJexa  ftr  wiajtr  nmmodity  gnmps,  1954—98 — Continued 

(1982x1001 


Miilntl  cwmimMm— CottMMd 


RabOtr 

and 

ptaslK 

pradtni 

RMp. 

MtUls 

aad 

iKtal 

pwdarts 

Fararlwt 

aad 

kaiaekold 

darables 

Traaspattalaa 

eoavraaal 

Tu(  m  watk 

and 

•aad 

prtdina 

PWf. 

aad 

alMd 

pr*d*n> 

Mackaitry 

aad 

taaidaitat 

aKtadc 

aaatral 

pradacts 

Ttlal 

Molar 

aalMclei 

aad 

laaid- 

a«al 

laaaaat 

prad- 

ans 

n-u 

379 

325 

29* 

255 

2*2 

U9 

2(* 

X4 

313 

IMS 

424 

34.1 

30.4 

272 

272 

451 

27.3 

343 

313 

itst 

430 

34* 

32.4 

29* 

292 

4*3 

^5 

3S.3 

31 1 

HS7 

42J 

328 

330 

X2 

314 

475 

29* 

37  9 

321 

IMI 

42J 

32.5 

33.4 

300 

32.1 

479 
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XO 

X2 
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337 

30* 
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X2 

. 

X.9 

334 
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33.5 

340 
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478 

X4 

X3 
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IMI 

41.1 
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33.0 

305 

330 

475 

X5 

X2 

337 
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39.9 
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334 

30.2 

33.0 
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X5 

X2 

339 

IS41 

40.1 

328 

33.1 

302 

33.1 

4*9 

X.3 

X.9 

X2 
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39* 

33.5 

33.0 

31 1 

332 

471 

X( 

XI 

X4 

15*S 

397 

337 

332 

320 

337 

4*8 

X4 

X2 

X7 
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409 

352 
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328 

34  7 

474 
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X2 

352 

|C(7 

414 

35.1 

34* 

332 

358 
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312 

3SS 

342 

428 

398 

35.0 

340 
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321 

40S 

37  0 

IMI 
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44.0 
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33* 

404 

41  7 

XI 
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44.9 

399 

37.5 

387 
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919 

353 

419 

43.3 

398 
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447 
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394 

414 

93.1 

X2 

442 

457 

X8 

1977  . . . . 

49J 

50.7 

392 

409 

422 
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n* 

455 

470 

41.5 
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4*t 

*22 
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440 

437 

557 

40.7 

4*1 

47.4 
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52.5 

97.0 
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Ml 
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(15 
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X7 
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X4 
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*7.7 

79.3 

70.3 
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1055 
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8*0 

7*7 
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75.5 
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101.5 
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8*0 
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1304 
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1131 

1112 
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112* 

12(7 

1378 

1241 
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11*9 
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113* 

129.7 
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1147 
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1202 
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1172 
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1408 
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1191 

14** 

1452 

119.2 

123.4 

1222 

1172 

1X4 
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1452 
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11*0 

1740 

1472 

1192 

124.0 

1237 

1X0 

1337 
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145.4 

1994 
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152.5 
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1291 

1281 

1242 

137.2 
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1781 
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Table  B-68. — Changp  in  prodncrr  pna  indtxts  for  finishod  goods.  1960-98 
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57 

57 
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4.7 
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53 

44 

71 

47 

73 

74 
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157 

44 

40 

IS7I _ 

U 

7.3 

117 

SO 

43 

74 

13 

71 

40 
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14 

73 
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S3 

144 

114 
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133 

10 
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94 

IS 
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114 
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S4 
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144 
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47 
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Table  B— 69- — M»my  stock,  liquid  asstts.  and  debt  unasurts,  1959-98 
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IS77 

33IJ 

1271  S 

1.472  0 

I.70S.4 

2.113  3 

1.1 

10.3 

122 

12  7 

ISTt 

3SI4 

lJUO 

I.S4(0 

I.SII2 

3.202S 

12 

70 

III 

131 

IS7S 

3120 

I.47SO 

100(0 

2.1212 

3.XIO 

(0 

7S 

S.7 

12.1 

ISM _ 

4010 

1.(011 

I.IS22 

2.3300 

3.S33S 

(0 

IS 

10.3 

lb 

INI 

4X1 

1.7X2 

2240  S 

2.(010 

424S( 

(0 

S7 

120 

10  s 

ISU 

474  7 

I.SIOO 

2.U22 

204(0 

4.7127 

1.7 

10 

SO 

101 

m3 

S2I2 

2.1277 

2.(M0 

3.1X7 

S.3S2I 

SO 

113 

SS 

IIS 

ISM 

SS2.3 

2JI22 

2.S7SO 

3011.7 

(.1414 

(0 

17 

no 

US 

ISIS 

(ISS 

2.4S77 

3.IM4 

3.127  1 

7.0(14 

122 

10 

73 

ISO 

ISM 

724.4 

2.7340 

3.4H.4 

4.1224 

7.S33I 

l(S 

SO 

so 

122 

m7 

74S7 

20327 

3072.7 

4.3400 

1.(730 

3.S 

30 

s.3 

S3 

ISM 

7170 

2.SM.4 

3013.1 

4.(037 

S.4(3( 

SO 

SO 

(0 

SI 

ISIS 

7S42 

3.1(10 

4.0M2 

4.IS32 

10.1  S70 

s 

so 

3S 

7.3 

ISSO 

I2S0 

3.27SS 

4.1X0 

4.S770 

100232 

40 

31 

IS 

(.( 

ISSI 

IS7J 

3.37SO 

4.II2I 

3.0010 

II.2NI 

17 

3.1 

13 

44 

ISS? 

I.02SO 

3.434  7 

4.IS30 

S.0II.4 

II0II2 

14  2 

IS 

.3 

40 

ISS3 

I.I2S0 

3.4170 

42X0 

S.I733 

12.407.3 

102 

IS 

IS 

SO 

ISS4 

I.IS07 

3.S03O 

4.3330 

S.3ISO 

I2.SM7 

10 

4 

II 

4.8 

ISSS _ 

1.1217 

3.(SI2 

4.SSS0 

S.7022 

I3.(SS.( 

-IS 

42 

(0 

S.4 

ISN 

I.0I2J 

302(1 

4.S3II 

(.0130 

14.424.1 

-4.1 

40 

7.3 

S2 

ISS7 

1.07(0 

4.04(4 

S2X0 

(0113 

IS.I(73 

-0 

SO 

SO 

S2 

1SS*»  . 

I.0S22 

4.412  3 

S.SI20 

IS 

SO 

112 

ISSFIaa 

1.0101 

3.1400 

4.SXO 

(.lOSO 

■ 

-S2 

4.7 

73 

4.7 

Feb 

1.0710 

3.IS30 

4.S837 

(.1X2 

B  ^  1 

-3S 

4S 

12 

40 

Mat 

I.07S.0 

30(S7 

^^^nrrTTi 

(2002 

-3.1 

SO 

13 

47 

1.0(13 

30SI2 

(2X0 

B 

-20 

S.( 

80 

4.8 

I.OMJ 

3.tS4.S 

(2172 

-31 

4  7 

II 

40 

JM  .  _ _ 

l.0(S.4 

30100 

S.III.7 

(.3140 

14.7X2 

-32 

44 

73 

43 

lata 

l.0(S( 

3.S252 

S.IS22 

(.3MS 

I4.7M( 

-20 

44 

7.S 

40 

kaf 

I.07II 

3.SS74 

S.IM7 

(.40(0 

-1.4 

S.4 

82 

41 

Sepl 

l.0(3.S 

3.S7SJ 

S2370 

(.44(0 

-2.1 

S.7 

8.3 

41 

Oct 

1.0(10 

S2740 

S.481 0 

-12 

SO 

80 

4.S 

Ntv . - . . . . 

l.0(S2 

S22(2 

(.SM4 

S 

(0 

S4 

S2 

Otc _ 

107(0 

4.04(4 

S2XI 

(0113 

IS.I(72 

2.0 

70 

10.4 

SO 

ISM  lea 

1.073.7 

4.0710 

S.4232 

(.(133 

IS240S 

IS 

70 

lOS 

so 

Fct 

1.07(0 

4.1040 

S.4(4.l 

(.7X0 

IS.32IO 

10 

74 

102 

(.1 

Mat 

I.0II.I 

4.1332 

SO30.I 

(.131  7 

IS.404.4 

32 

7.7 

112 

(2 

y 

1.010.7 

4.IMI 

S.SX.7 

(.K3.S 

IS.MIO 

30 

1.3 

no 

(2 

1.0777 

4.I7SO 

SOI33 

(.1171 

IS 

70 

10.8 

(2 

J«« 

1.0740 

4.IS30 

(.S2II 

-2 

7.3 

ss 

(1 

Jily 

1.0710 

42101 

(.SX.I 

-2 

(0 

80 

(2 

Aat 

42310 

S.712.4 

(.SI2.0 

-1.4 

(0 

S.l 

(1 

St|d 

42».S 

7.0(S2 

-10 

70 

8.2 

(0 

(kt 

42340 

. 

-.4 

II 

87 

(2 

42730 

IS 

S.S 

II 1 

(4 

Oae» . 

IOS2J 

4.4122 

— 

32 

10.4 

120 

‘  Sam  itr  moUtUt  d«U  m  iMitt  ptbkjM  br  FtdHil  Ristnt  (FK)  tad  an  tboin  tat  MtariMiM  Mly  Stf  FR  rekase  H.{  Honor  Stoet 
ooO  Don  Hoosorot  loM  Ooamtu  if  IM. 

'Caasob  ol  ooUtooOmt  craM  anrlial  datt  al  tba  Gaaarafaaat.  SMa  aad  lacal  laaaraagati.  aad  prinalt  aaaiiaaacial  sactarv  data 
datnad  Iraai  flaw  at  laadt  actaaati 

>Aaaaal  cUafts  ara  Iraai  DacaaBer  ta  Oacaataat;  aMatkir  ckaagts  ara  fraai  (  anatta  tartar  at  a  uapk  aaaaal  rate. 
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Starct:  Btatd  at  Gartratn  at  tla  Fadtral  ReHtw  Srdaai 
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TabI£  B-71. — Aggrtgatt  metvti  «f  depository  institMttons  and  ommtary  hast,  1959-98 
tA««ra(H  d  doty  >■(««  h  williow  of  doHtn:  susonalty  »d|usM.  ecept  n  noM) 


M|«M  hr  ckM|(s  M  KMnt  rMwmtMalt*  BotratMip  if  dcfMdini 

- - r - :  KSldllMI  kM  tfcl 

Rncnn  d  dfutton  usMiIiom  (tOad  Rntnt.  NS* 


Year  aed  noatk 

Talal 

Naabar- 

ratiad 

Naabar- 

raatd 

Ptas 

aitoadtd 

ctadil 

Maaa- 

:i  tary 
■toaaatd  i  ba» 

TaUi 

Susaaal 

bteadetf 

CffM 

Dtctatotr 

j 

11.10) 

lO.lU 

10.10 

10.(03  1 

40.(80 

941 

1U47 

11.177 

11.177 

10.503 

40.377 

74 

I4tt 

11.4)) 

117(( 

117(( 

10.915 

41053 

133 

ia&7 

11A04 

II744 

11.344 

11.033 

47.957 

7(0 

11.7)0 

Il7)7 

117)7 

1173) 

45.003 

337 

12^11 

11.747 

11.747 

11.(05  1 

47.1(1 

7(4 

17Jlt 

11077 

11077 

11 07 

43.(70 

444 

lau 

17723 

11.00 

11.00 

11.04 

51.05 

537 

m; 

13180 

17.357 

17.357 

17.805 

54.57) 

778 

l«JI 

13.7(7 

13.071 

13.021 

13.341 

5(757 

7U 

U  IM 

13.049 

13.049 

13.882 

(1.50 

1.11) 

ia7A 

14.558 

14775 

14.775 

UJO) 

(5.013 

337 

ItTI 

157)0 

15104 

15.104 

15.04) 

0.108 

178 

la?? 

1(.(45 

15.5)5 

15.595 

1(.3(1 

75.1(7 

1.050 

H71 

17071 

15.773 

15.773 

1(.717 

(1.073 

1798 

41 

1)74 

17050 

1(073 

1(.)70 

17.797 

(7.535 

777 

37 

147 

1)75 

17077 

17.07 

17.704 

17.55( 

3307 

130 

14 

12 

1)74 

18788 

18735 

18.335 

18.115 

101.515 

53 

13 

18.))0 

18.470 

18.470 

18.800 

110.374 

50 

55 

1)71 

1).753 

18.885 

18.885 

19.571 

170.445 

80 

135 

1)7) 

70.770 

1).7U 

1).7U 

7077) 

131.143 

1.473 

(7 

l)M 

77015 

70775 

70.378 

71.501 

147.004 

1.(90 

118 

3 

l)tl 

77.443 

71.807 

71.)5( 

77.174 

149.071 

(38 

54 

la 

1)87 

73000 

72m 

73.157 

73.100 

1(0.177 

(34 

33 

18( 

1)83 

757(7 

74.5)3 

74.595 

74.808 

175.4(7 

774 

98 

7 

1)84  „ 

7(03( 

73.(4) 

7(754 

75.01 

1(7.378 

3.188 

113 

7.(04 

1)85 

31.47( 

30.108 

30.(07 

XJtl 

703.4)7 

UK 

58 

499 

tOM 

D075 

38.1)8 

38.501 

37.(55 

773.(0) 

(77 

38 

303 

1)87 

38.375 

38.1)8 

38.01 

37.979 

73)714 

777 

93 

483 

IQM 

40.435 

38.71) 

3).)(3 

3).3)( 

757.043 

1.718 

130 

U44 

1)8) 

40001 

4073( 

4075( 

33.5(1 

7(77(4 

7(5 

(4 

70 

1))0 

41.78) 

41.4(4 

41.40 

40.175 

793747 

32f 

78 

73 

l))l 

45035 

45743 

45.344 

U.55( 

317.448 

197 

38 

1 

1W2  ,  ,  , 

54758 

54.734 

54735 

53707 

351.030 

174 

18 

1 

laei 

(0.574 

(0.447 

(0.447 

59.4(1 

38(.531 

(7 

31 

0 

1))4 

5).40( 

53.1)7 

53.1)7 

58.738 

418.171 

709 

100 

« 

1))5 _ 

5(7)) 

5(.141 

5(.141 

55.171 

434.1(8 

757 

40 

0 

DM 

50083 

43)78 

4).)78 

4(.((0 

457.3(3 

155 

(8 

0 

1))7 

4(.(() 

4(.345 

4(.345 

44.988 

480.157 

374 

79 

0 

l))8a 

U.)10 

44.D3 

44.D3 

43.318 

513.957 

117 

15 

0 

l))7  1at 

4).(15 

49.570 

43.570 

«.3)7 

454.044 

45 

19 

0 

f»h 

ao54 

48017 

0017 

47J23 

455.538 

47 

21 

0 

Mar 

48.05( 

47.300 

47.900 

4(.(9( 

458.(87 

158 

37 

0 

Apr  ..  .. 

4773( 

47.075 

47.075 

4(.37i 

458.104 

7(1 

(8 

0 

4(.750 

4(.507 

4(.507 

45.510 

459.474 

743 

173 

0 

lata  . 

4(.)0) 

4(.547 

4(.547 

45.591 

4(1.784 

3(7 

243 

0 

lata  . . 

4(.777 

4(713 

4(.313 

45.51( 

4(4.437 

409 

330 

0 

Aa| 

4(.)37 

4(735 

4(335 

45.((( 

4((.704 

598 

3(5 

0 

Scot 

4(740 

45007 

45.807 

44.944 

4(9.408 

438 

3(8 

0 

ocT 

45.358 

45.(0 

45.(0 

U.5(7 

471.3(3 

770 

777 

0 

Hoe 

4(.X1 

a.i4( 

4(.10 

44.(93 

47(178 

153 

115 

0 

Doc  - 

4(.(() 

4(745 

4(.345 

44.90 

480.157 

374 

79 

0 

l))8  laa 

4(.501 

4(.W1 

4(.»1 

44.771 

.  487737 

710 

IS 

0 

r*h  ,,, , 

45.777 

45.((4 

45.((4 

44.10 

484778 

58 

17 

0 

Hat 

4(045 

4(004 

4(.0O4 

4^.731 

485.8(0 

41 

77 

0 

A»  .  . 

45.)5) 

45.07 

45.07 

U.(14 

07703 

77 

41 

0 

Mar . 

45.5)1 

45.438 

45.438 

44.441 

:  40.107 

153 

34 

0 

Jaaa . 

457)1 

45.140 

45140 

43.771 

j  491.(34 

751 

15) 

0 

lata 

44013 

44.55( 

44.55( 

43.44) 

4)3.08 

758 

715 

0 

A«f 

44.3)7 

44.77( 

44.77( 

43.4(4 

4)7.375 

771 

742 

0 

Seal 

44085 

44.334 

44.334 

42.901 

507.1(8 

751 

IK 

0 

Od 

44785 

44711 

44.711 

47.(13 

508.0(7 

174 

107 

0 

44.571 

44.40 

44.40 

47.947 

1  50).)3( 

(4 

37 

0 

Data  _ 

44.310 

U.D3 

44.D3 

43.318 

:  513.957 

117 

15 

0 

'  OtU  mt  prtralid  mcraies  d  bmctUy  (MwlenMC*  pttiod)  a«cfa|es  af  daily  hfwei 

'A(|rt|ate  rcacfws  acnpataie  adiastmats  tar  dacaalimilcs  asiaciated  aila  ie|«latan  ckarin  to  mcn«  itqamKiNs  Far  dctadi  aa 
lUrttdt  maryn  mcm  ict  Faddraf  tesenn  Bdktm. 

Nato  —NS*  ladcatos  data  art  aal  i«a»aaH|i  adjasltd 
Saarcti  Baard  ai  Gencraari  d  tkt  Ftdcral  Rtittve  Systeai 
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Table  B-7i  -iSamk  cndit  at  alt  cvmwmriai  banks,  1973—98 
(MontMir  ncraie;  bdhens  a(  doHan.  scasanaUy  admsM  ■) 


Sacardin  ia  baak  cradd 

laaas  aad  laatn  ia  baak  cndd 

Realtstali 

Ttar  aad  iNalk 

credit 

ToW 

lacardM 

Gevere- 

■eeC 

eece- 

ftm% 

Olbar 

saca- 

rdM 

Talal 

laaasaad 

itaMs' 

■erc«t 

end 

Mdev 

tnel 

TaW 

Rt- 

•akr- 

■1 

kaaa 

aqadi 

Olkir 

Cm- 

teacr 

Sto- 

f«y 

Olkar 

Dacaaibit 

1171 

KOI 

1005 

105 

Ml 

4711 

1573 

123.3 

123.3 

1001 

10.1 

775 

!17a 

7754 

1055 

m 

151 

5390 

1107 

1357 

135.7 

1040 

10.4 

012 

117S 

75>i 

2211 

1110 

1021 

5370 

1001 

1411 

1411 

107.4 

124 

054 

I17t 

IIS  5 

2453 

140.1 

1057 

5737 

1115 

1550 

1550 

1110 

173 

01.5 

1177 

1057 

253  4 

140.4 

1171 

5524 

2113 

1030 

1130 

1414 

20.3 

155 

1171 

1.021 1 

251/ 

1417 

1170 

752  2 

245  2 

2201 

220.1 

1513 

11.0 

1071 

1171 

1.1333 

2555 

lai 

1105 

1557 

2055 

252.6 

252  5 

IHO 

17.1 

1225 

mo 

17214 

300  0 

1743 

1254 

125.7 

3171 

2721 

272.1 

102.1 

15J 

1351 

IMI 

U11.0 

3131 

1024 

1314 

1.0052 

3550 

2145 

2145 

105.0 

115 

1501 

1112 

1  424  0 

33$  1 

204$ 

134( 

1.005.0 

3175 

3011 

301.1 

l$0$ 

22$ 

1(4  4 

mi 

1.573.7 

402$ 

251  7 

1417 

1.1700 

415  7 

3375 

337.5 

215.7 

25.5 

1724 

IIU 

1.743.5 

405.0 

253  1 

143  7 

1335.7 

4K).l 

303  4 

303.4 

255  5 

32  7 

1838 

ms 

1.1257 

4S3J 

272  7 

1110 

1.471.4 

505  7 

4323 

4323 

2155 

40J 

1$(0 

INi 

2.1055 

5055 

3104 

1157 

llNl 

5411 

5000 

5000 

3151 

35.7 

2044 

I1S7 

27520 

534  0 

3300 

1154 

1.710.0 

570  5 

5M7 

310 

5517 

3302 

341 

111  7 

I9U 

2.4341 

5514 

3557 

114  7 

1073.5 

5070 

574  1 

40.1 

534  0 

3570 

401 

1137 

im 

25015 

504  4 

4007 

114  3 

2.025.1 

5300 

751.3 

503 

7101 

370.4 

41  8 

1$(J 

ino 

2.754  7 

534  1 

4550 

1701 

2.120.5 

5417 

055.4 

52.4 

7130 

3031 

455 

114  5 

mi 

2J51J 

745.1 

5560 

1711 

2.113.3 

5110 

MOO 

51.7 

0103 

3551 

56.0 

111.7 

1117 

2.155.7 

u\  < 

(64.2 

177i 

2  1IS3 

S$(2 

$01  1 

73.S 

827  ( 

35$i 

(52 

1$3( 

im 

3.1154 

1157 

730.1 

\9S2 

2iOO.o 

SK.4 

$41  4 

73.1 

0(8.3 

3$1 1 

8$.( 

1$1( 

ma 

3J20J 

140.1 

7211 

2111 

2371.5 

545.0 

1003  4 

753 

9201 

4511 

TOO 

1114 

ms 

3.504.1 

1051 

7021 

2032 

2.611.7 

710.0 

10010 

711 

1.001.1 

4953 

05.7 

230.7 

mt 

3.752.7 

1717 

5173 

2731 

2.711.5 

7034 

1.1310 

040 

1.0470 

5159 

771 

2725 

1117 

4.0150 

i.or.i  1 

7473 

334  5 

3.013.1 

0531 

1730  7 

17.7 

1.133.0 

5055 

17.5 

3244 

lajl  . .  . 

4.5571 

17351 

7121 

443  0 

33153 

1450 

13231 

174 

13255 

503.7 

151  4 

3123 

1117  lia 

3.7113 

100.1 

5101 

2MO 

20017 

7151 

1.131.7 

05.0 

1.053  7 

517.4 

01  1 

277.1 

Ftk 

Uv  . 

IJIOI 

3.1511 

1.005.1 

1.007.3 

5103 

704.1 

3075 

303.2 

20241 

20445 

7157 

7110 

1.144.3 

1.1557 

051 

174 

1.0504 

1.050.1 

510.4 

5153 

034 

051 

2024 

2052 

Aiv  . 

3!nt7 

1.0103 

7111 

3053 

20511 

0051 

1.170.4 

013 

1.001 1 

514.b 

11.7 

2013 

3.)M6 

1.011.3 

714i 

2$(.7 

2J$5.3 

111$ 

1.100.7 

$0( 

10$0.1 

S18J 

8$8 

2$4( 

ivit 

3.1725 

1.007.2 

715  i 

2M3 

2115.4 

0150 

1.1M.3 

123 

1.0M.0 

5112 

127 

217.5 

Jilr - 

Aaf 

3.150.7 

3.1115 

1.0213 

1.032.3 

7107 

7141 

311 1 
317.4 

2.131.4 

2.1493 

0200 

0207 

1.1155 

1704.5 

132 

14.3 

1.103.5 

1.1103 

5100 

510.0 

142 

14.7 

3025 

303.3 

4.005.3 

1.03*.3 

724  5 

3110 

2.170.0 

0305 

1714.1 

15.4 

1.111.7 

5152 

151 

305.3 

(vT 

4.0301 

1.0437 

7315 

3127 

2.1170 

042.1 

17117 

15.1 

1.122.3 

5075 

1043 

314.0 

4.073  7 

1.0751 

7420 

332  3 

2.111.5 

045  5 

1725.7 

150 

1.1291 

5051 

19.7 

311.0 

Dac 

4.0950 

1.0019 

7473 

334  5 

1013.1 

0531 

1730.7 

177 

1.1330 

505.5 

175 

324.4 

im  laa 

4.1553 

1.110.4 

7521 

347.5 

3.045.0 

0542 

17347 

$0.0 

1.135.2 

5035 

117.5 

325  6 

4.1150 

1.112.1 

7517 

3437 

3.0727 

0720 

17411 

181 

1.1510 

501  5 

1113 

3213 

lla> 

47235 

1.121.0 

7100 

3M1 

3.013  7 

075.3 

1751.5 

103 

1.1532 

5011 

110  7 

335.4 

47213 

1.1011 

7541 

34S0 

3.1114 

073  5 

1751.5 

M.4 

1.1712 

505  4 

117$ 

3M9 

47505 

1.1251 

772  1 

354  0 

3.124.5 

0705 

1774.0 

MO 

1.175.1 

5052 

123.1 

M2.5 

Jwe 

47537 

1.121.5 

7551 

354  7 

3.1421 

n7o 

1774.4 

171 

1.1757 

5032 

130.2 

347.3 

iKly 

47005 

1.1304 

750  7 

3510 

3.150.1 

0177 

17715 

17.5 

1.174  1 

4$(J 

1311 

352.5 

4.3415 

1.1555 

7717 

3053 

3.1057 

1051 

iTM.l 

17.5 

1.103.3 

415.0 

1377 

355  3 

4J1S.1 

1.1771 

757  4 

4017 

37211 

1103 

17Sa7 

17.1 

1.1053 

437  1 

142.1 

379  5 

nT 

4.4101 

1717S 

7743 

443  5 

3771.0 

1300 

17075 

170 

1.1M5 

4175 

151.1 

3102 

4.5217 

17255 

7107 

435.1 

3303.0 

1470 

13017 

174 

13123 

500.0 

1525 

3931 

Dtc . . . 

4.5521 

1735.0 

7121 

443  0 

33153 

9450 

13231 

174 

13255 

151.4 

3923 

'  Data  art  praraM  antraitt  tl  Ntdanday  talatt  lor  doiMsticaItt  ckarltrtd  ccawrcial  baakv  bratzkts  aad  aincM  ai  iortt|i  baaka. 
Nnr  York  Stall  mtstaiMl  canfaiin  (tkroofk  Stattnbtr  1N6).  aM  Ld|i  Ad  aad  aiwawat  csrparatnaa. 

'LKladM  Fcdiral  liada  mK  la.  mam  ti|iartka]a  aimaMals  OtFs)  aatk.  aad  loaas  la  caaaaaroal  haaks  ia  Hw  Uadad  SWts 

Saarct  Baard  ai  Gaaaraara  ai  tka  Fadaral  Rasarat  Systaai 


Table  B-73. — bomJ  yttUs  and  inurtst  rata.  1929-98 
(^fcetrt  per  annwn] 


Year  and 
amath 

U.S.  Treasary  iacar<ms 

Car  par  ale 
bMtfS 
(Maady's) 

Iktk- 

irade 

amacH 

pal 
bands 
(Stand¬ 
ard  ( 
Pear's) 

Nc«- 

iMt 

■ift- 

yS£> 

Oem- 

amr- 

cml 

T- 

maatks* 

friM 

r«tt 

cMrittf 

ba3[s> 

Dwcaaat 
rate. 
Federal 
Resene 
Bank 
ol  Nea 
York> 

Faderal 

lands 

rate' 

BiRs 

Inea  rsamsl' 

Caastaal 

matanims* 

3- 

mentk 

1- 

maatk 

3- 

ycar 

10- 

year 

30- 

yeer 

Aaa 

Baa 

1020  - . 

4  73 

500 

437 

^5.M- 

5  50-4  00 

514 

1033 

0515 

4  40 

7  71 

471 

173 

1  50-4  00 

254 

1030 

.023 

. 

301 

401 

271 

50 

1  50 

100 

1040 

014 

284 

4  75 

250 

% 

1  50 

1  00 

1041  . 

.103 

2.77 

433 

210 

S3 

150 

i  00 

1042 

sn 

283 

428 

231 

(4 

1  50 

MOO 

1043 

373 

273 

301 

201 

(9 

1  50 

'100 

lOU 

375 

2  72 

3(1 

IM 

73 

1  50 

’i  00 

1045 

375 

212 

320 

1.17 

75 

1  50 

'too 

1041 

375 

253 

3.05 

1 14 

(1 

1  50 

M  00 

1047 

504 

211 

3  24 

201 

103 

1  5(^1 75 

i  do 

lOM 

1040 

212 

347 

240 

1  44 

1  7V2  00 

1  34 

1040 

1  102 

2M 

342 

2Ji 

140 

200 

i  M 

1050 

1218 

212 

3  24 

108 

1  45 

207 

1  59 

1051 

1552 

2(1 

3  41 

200 

2  1( 

254 

1  75 

1057 

1  7M 

2% 

3  S3 

7  19 

2  33 

3flO 

1053 

1031 

247 

285 

320 

3  74 

2  72 

2.52 

3  j7 

1  99 

*’* 

1054 

.053 

1.13 

2  a 

200 

351 

2.37 

1  58 

305 

140 

1055 

1  753 

247 

282 

301 

353 

253 

2  11 

314 

189 

78 

1051 

2(58 

310 

318 

33€ 

311 

293 

331 

3  77 

2  77 

73 

1057 

3217 

308 

315 

3(0 

4  71 

310 

381 

420 

312 

311 

1051 

1830 

2(4 

3J2 

370 

4  73 

354 

7U 

3  93 

7  15 

57 

1050  _ 

3  405 

3  832 

4  a 

433 

_ 

438 

5.05 

305 

307 

4a 

331 

3.30 

1010 

2  028 

3247 

308 

4  12 

441 

S  19 

3  73 

3J5 

482 

353 

3  77 

1011 . . 

2.378 

2105 

354 

3(8 

435 

508 

3a 

297 

450 

300 

94 

1012 

2  778 

2  008 

347 

305 

4J3 

502 

319 

37( 

450 

300 

241 

1013 . 

3157 

3i53 

317 

400 

4  21 

481 

323 

580 

355 

450 

323 

318 

1014 

3  540 

31(1 

403 

410 

_ 

4  a 

4(3 

322 

5(3 

307 

450 

355 

350 

1015  . . 

3  054 

4  055 

422 

428 

4  40 

4(7 

327 

5(1 

431 

454 

404 

407 

lOM _ 

4(81 

5082 

5J3 

402 

513 

517 

382 

125 

555 

513 

450 

Ml 

1017 _ 

4  321 

4130 

5.03 

507 

551 

173 

308 

la 

510 

511 

415 

472 

lOU _ 

5  330 

5470 

518 

515 

118 

104 

4  51 

107 

500 

130 

511 

5M 

1010 

1177 

1(53 

7.02 

117 

— 

703 

7.81 

5(1 

711 

7(3 

701 

587 

820 

1070  _ 

1458 

1512 

7.20 

735 

(04 

on 

151 

(45 

7.71 

701 

555 

718 

1071 _ 

43a 

4  511 

515 

111 

730 

(51 

570 

774 

5.11 

572 

488 

4M 

1072  . . 

4071 

44M 

572 

121 

731 

(11 

5.27 

710 

4  73 

525 

450 

443 

1073  _ 

7041 

7178 

105 

1(4 

744 

(24 

518 

701 

(15 

803 

la 

8  73 

1074  _ 

7.(81 

7021 

782 

751 

_ 

(57 

050 

100 

(02 

0(4 

10(1 

783 

1050 

1075  _ 

5(38 

1122 

7.40 

700 

8(3 

1011 

1(0 

000 

132 

7(1 

175 

582 

1071 

40(0 

52M 

177 

711 

143 

9  75 

(49 

900 

5J4 

4J4 

1077 

5215 

5510 

110 

742 

7  75 

(07 

(07 

551 

002 

511 

183 

sa 

554 

1071  . . 

7  221 

7.572 

(TO 

841 

(40 

(73 

040 

500 

051 

700 

001 

/a 

753 

1070  _ 

10  041 

10017 

071 

044 

0  28 

013 

1010 

130 

1078 

1001 

1217 

1028 

II 15 

1010  . 

11501 

11374 

1155 

iia 

1127 

11  04 

1317 

(51 

12M 

1220 

1527 

1177 

1331 

10(1 _ 

14020 

13  771 

14U 

1301 

1345 

14  17 

1104 

1123 

14  70 

14  71 

11(7 

1347 

1138 

1082  _ 

lOlM 

11084 

1202 

1300 

12  71 

13  70 

1111 

1157 

1514 

1110 

14M 

1102 

1271 

10(3 _ 

(13 

875 

1045 

11 10 

11 18 

1704 

13  55 

047 

1257 

8(0 

1070 

850 

505 

10(4 _ 

058 

0.80 

11(0 

12.U 

1241 

1271 

1410 

1015 

1238 

1011 

1204 

(10 

1023 

1085 

7  a 

7M 

014 

1012 

10  70 

1137 

12  72 

018 

1155 

(01 

003 

715 

(10 

10(1  - . 

508 

103 

701 

718 

7  78 

002 

1030 

738 

1017 

130 

133 

133 

111 

10(7 

5(2 

105 

718 

(30 

(50 

038 

10  58 

773 

0.31 

1(5 

121 

5M 

IM 

1088  _  .. 

110 

102 

(ii 

8(5 

801 

0  71 

1083 

771 

010 

718 

0  32 

120 

7  57 

1080  . 

(12 

(04 

(55 

840 

(45 

Oil 

1018 

724 

1013 

8(0 

10(7 

153 

521 

1000  _ 

751 

7.47 

(21 

(55 

(11 

0  37 

1031 

725 

1005 

705 

1001 

158 

810 

1001 _ 

5.42 

540 

1(2 

781 

(14 

8  77 

080 

180 

032 

515 

la 

545 

515 

1002  _ 

3.45 

3  57 

5X 

701 

717 

(14 

(08 

141 

1^4 

380 

125 

325 

352 

1003  _ 

302 

314 

4U 

587 

150 

7  22 

7  03 

513 

720 

330 

8.00 

300 

302 

1004  .  . 

420 

4M 

12/ 

708 

7  3/ 

701 

812 

110 

740 

403 

715 

3U 

421 

1005  _ 

551 

550 

125 

157 

1(8 

7  50 

870 

505 

787 

503 

(S3 

521 

5(3 

1001 _ 

502 

500 

500 

lu 

171 

7  37 

(05 

575 

780 

542 

827 

502 

530 

1007  . 

507 

518 

110 

135 

111 

721 

781 

555 

771 

512 

8U 

500 

5a 

1008 

4(1 

4(5 

514 

521 

558 

153 

7  22 

512 

707 

8  35 

4  52 

535 

'  R«tt  0*  *ew  iis«es  mIIm  (ttml.  toakHinnwit  tats 

'YieWs  M  tk(  mre  Ktiwtr  traiM  osaes  adjaM  to  coastaat  auturdies  bf  tke  Otpaftawit  el  tka  Tieasarf 
’EHactiw  rate  lia  tka  prirary  markat)  oa  coanaatoaal  aiart|a(ai.  rafladiaf  laai  aai)  ckaraa]  as  aiak  as  coatract  rata  and  assamiai.  on 
tka  averaia.  rapayiaaat  at  and  at  10  years  Rates  bainaMii  Jaauary  1073  aat  strictly  coraparaEle  mtk  prair  rates 
‘Baak-docoaat  basis,  piiei  to  Novaaibar  1070.  data  are  lor  4-i  aioatks  paper  Swes  ao  bafer  pobwkad  by  Federal  Resersc  IFR)  See  FR 
release  H  IS  SM.  :fid  Merest  Rates  dated  May  12. 1007 

Uer  Moatkiy  daU.  kifk  aad  lea  lor  tke  period  Prime  rale  hr  I02V33  and  1047-41  are  raaies  ol  tke  rate  la  ellect  duriai  Ike  period 
*Swce  lely  10.  107S.  tke  dad*  etlectaie  rale  is  aa  anerape  ol  tke  rates  oa  a  inea  day  aeifMed  by  tke  mlaiae  ol  traasactioas  al  tbese 
rates  Prior  la  tkat  date,  tke  daiy  ellectiw  rate  aas  tke  rate  considered  most  representatme  ol  the  day's  traasactmns.  asuly  tke  one  at 
abich  most  transactmas  occarred 

'From  October  30.  1042.  la  April  24.  1041.  a  prelereatial  rate  ol  O.SO  percent  aas  m  eltect  lor  adnaaces  secured  by  Gonernmeat  sccari- 
tics  matiirmi  m  1  year  or  less 
Set  met  pete  ter  cpntiaoatme  el  teMe. 
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TabL£  B-73. — B*mJ  ykUb  mmd  imttrta  rmta,  1929-98 — Continued 


TMrw4 

MMik 


[Praal  fK  miwnI 


I1.S.  Troosary  socartM 

Cor*anlo 

kaads 

(Moody's) 

tfeCk- 

n*i 

"nr 

loads 

(Stsil* 

«dl 

N«'s) 

No» 

lOM 

■ort- 

yS£> 

Coai- 

wr- 

dM 

lojor. 

aMMs< 

Nmh 

lalt 

doriod 

bo2is> 

Diwoart 

mo. 

FodwM 

Baal 
of  New 

Tort* 

Fodaral 

foods 

mo* 

Brfb 

(M« 

CooMaal 

Mdirtias' 

3- 

■aalk  ' 

(- 

■Motli  : 

3- 

inor 

10- 

MT 

30- 

7»*  ! 

Aoo  Boa 

Hi|k-«oa  . 

Hid-Mw 

3.02 

3.11 

4.ai 

5.75! 

(21; 

(.12  7(5 

520 

LK 

320! 

LOO-LOO 

3  004  00 

3d 

3.21 

3JS  : 

4g3; 

5.17: 

(.41! 

711 1  7.7(1 

5  a, 

(J5| 

322 

LOO-LOO' 

300400' 

325 

3S2 

3.7B  ' 

5  40! 

La 

(.11! 

7.a;  1.13 

Ldi 

(.« 

4N, 

I2L4.«' 

3  004.00 , 

324 

3  71 

4.13  : 

5.11! 

(.17! 

727 

7«l  1.52; 

(21 

721; 

4.a 

175-125; 

3  004.00 ; 

3il 

4.19 

4.t4  ' 

(24  i 

7.11! 

7.41 ; 

7.11!  1.(2 

(2( 

7.43 

4.12' 

725^75 

3.504.00 1 

401 

111 

4jl  < 

(27  > 

7.10 ! 

7.ai 

7.17  1.(5; 

(.14. 

7(2 

4211 

7  25-725 

3.50420 

425 

4J9 

4J1  ! 

(.a 

720 1 

711! 

111!  110 

(11 

771 

513 

725-725 

3.504  N ; 

421 

4.50 

4.11 

(.50 

724; 

7.41' 

1.071  174 

(11 

7(7 

511 

775-725 

40O4N 

447 

414 

SiB 

(.(1 

7.a 

7.71! 

124;  IN 

(23 

7.70 

522 

7  75-7  75 

4.00-420 

473 

4.91 

SJt 

7  04' 

7.74  : 

714' 

117  120 

(10 

77( 

5.70 

7.75-7.75 1 

4.00-4  00 

4.71 

5J5 

SM 

7.44; 

7.1(, 

in; 

I.N  122 

(.N 

721 

(.01 

1.50-7  75 

4.75-4.00 

521 

514 

(71 

7.71; 

711 

717 

la  111 

(7( 

723 

112 

I.SO-250 

475-4.75 

5.45 

511 

(31 

7M 

7.71 ; 

715 

i.a  1.01 

(.53 

111 

1.13 

150-150 

4.75-4  75 

553 

5M 

(10 

725 

7.47 

711 . 

i2(  m 

(24 

121 

121 

100-2.50 

5.25-4.75 

512 

573 

S.11 

(SI, 

720 ; 

745 

1.12,  1.70 

(.10 

121 

(20 

1.00-1.00 1 

525-625 

5.N 

517 

sao 

(.Ui 

7.0( 

7M 

1.03!  1.(0 

(.01 

1.15 

1.11 

1.00-1.00 

525-625 

Id 

570 

573 

(.27 

(.U 

(.15 

7(5  120 

5.N 

7d 

107 

1 00-1.00 

525-625 

101 

5.50 

S.4( 

5J0l 

(.17; 

(17, 

7201  7.N 

5d 

773 

571 

1.00-1.00 

5.25-625 

1.00 

547 

5.41 

5JS 

(21  i 

(72 

7.41  104 

5N 

771 

5d 

1 00-1.75 

525-625 

5d 

541 

540 

(•0 

(.41 

(K 

7.57'  1  11 

(07 

775 

5.75 

1.75-1.75 : 

5.25-625 

574 

521 

5.21 

5JS 

(20 

(15 

722  713 

5d 

7(1 

i.U 

1.75-1.75 

5.25-525 

500 

530 

5J4 

577 

(04 

(27, 

7.12  7.75 

5.77 

7N 

571 

1.75-2.75 

5.25-625 

5.7( 

535 

521 

557 

513 

(2( 

7.02  7.U 

5.(1 

7.a 

5.51 

1754.75 

525-625 

5O0 

5U 

515 

5.31 

571 

(M 

(12  7  41 

542 

7*0 

5.43 

1754  50 

5.25-625 

5M 

502 

4.17 

520 

5(5 

(05 

(11  7.47 

5.42 

7.32 

5.23 

1.50-150 

525400 

55( 

417 

471 

514 

5J1 

(24 

(M  7(3 

545 

7.20 

411 

1.50-2.25 

5.004.00 

522 

491 

41( 

5.71 

(27 

(.(0 

725  1.03 

5J2 

7.41 

52( 

1.25425 

500400 

5J1 

499 

501 

(.11 

(.51 

(.71 

710  111 

513 

77( 

521 

1 25-2  25 

500400 

522 

502 

512 

(27 

(.74 

(13 

7(2  130 

5N 

7.10 

542 

125-225 

5004.00 

524 

511 

52( 

(.41 

(11 

7M 

7.71  la 

(03 

105 

557 

125425 

500400 

527 

517 

532 

(.45 

(17 

703 

7.(5  125 

5.11 

101 

5.17 

1.254.25 

5004.00 

5.a 

509 

5.17 

(21 

(.(4 

(14 

7.a  111 

5.72 

IM 

5.51 

1.254.25 

5004  00 

522 

515 

521 

(41 

(13 

7.03 

7.(1'  1.35 

5J( 

7N 

5d 

1254  25 

5004.00 

520 

501 

512 

(OS 

(.53 

(11 

721  107 

571 

715 

545 

1254  25 

5004.00 

524 

503 

5.07 

5.S2 

(20 

(a 

7.10  7  71 

551 

720 

5  a 

1.25-1.25 

5004.00 

521 

417 

502 

511 

(20 

(15 

720  711 

5(2 

7.71 

5  a 

1.254^25 

500400 

5.21 

505 

511 

(1( 

(51 

(13 

7.42  101 

572 

721 

5.a 

1254  25 

5004.00 

525 

500 

505 

(03 

(.42 

(11 

721  714 

5(3 

771 

5.42 

1.254.25 

5.004.00 

511 

5  14 

524 

(31 

((1 

(13 

715  1.11 

571 

7.n 

5.(1 

150-2.25 

5.004.00 

52l 

5  17 

535 

((1 

(11 

701 

7.73  134 

5d 

103 

571 

150-2  50 

5004.00 

551 

5  13 

535 

(42 

(71 

(.14 

7N  1.20 

5.71 

101 

5.71 

150-150 

500400 

550 

492 

514 

(.24 

(.41 

(77 

741  102 

5(0 

7.15 

511 

1.50-150 

5004.00 

55( 

507 

512 

(00 

(.22 

(11 

7.14  7  71 

5.41 

7.71 

5.10 

1.504.50 

5.004.00 

552 

513 

517 

(0( 

(30 

(.51 

7  22,  712 

547 

7.51 

5.51 

150-150 

500400 

554 

4  97 

511 

511 

(.21 

(10 

7.15  7.70 

521 

7(1 

_ _ 

1504.50 

500400 

554 

495 

5.01 

5.14 

(03 

(23 

700  7  57 

527 

7.54 

1.50-1.50 

500400 

5.50 

5 15 

517 

57( 

5n 

(11 

(.17  7.42 

521 

7*0 

150450 

500400 

552 

5.11 

524 

574 

511 

511 

(7(  7  32 

522 

7*0 

! - 

1504.50 

500400 

550 

509 

507 

5.31 

5.54 

511 

((1  711 

5.07 

7.27 

1  500-500 

1502.50 

5.51 

5  11 

507 

543 

5.57 

511 

((7  725 

51( 

724 

I 

500-500 

1502.50 

5.51 

503 

504 

5.57 

5.(5 

5.15 

(  71i  7.32 

520 

7.17 

1  5.00-5.00 

1.502.50 

5.41 

500 

501 

5.51 

5.(4 

512 

(d  7  33 

!  523 

!  711 

j . — 

5.00-500 

1502.50 

5.45 

503 

5.15 

5(1 

5(5 

5.13 

(d  7.30 

5.21 

711 

'  5.00-5  n 

1502.50 

541 

499 

512 

5.52 

550 

570 

(13  713 

513 

7.11 

. . 

1  500-500 

1502.50 

551 

491 

5.03 

547 

5.a 

511 

(15  715 

511 

713 

. 

5.00-5  00 

1.502.5( 

554 

494 

417 

5.24 

534 

554 

(  52!  714 

5.13 

701 

5.00-5.00 

1.502.50 

5.55 

4  74 

4  75 

4.(2 

411 

520 

(M  701 

4N 

IN 

50O-L0O 

1.50225 

551 

401 

4  15 

411 

4.53 

501 

(27  7.11 

4N 

115 

500-4  75 

1254.00 

5.07 

444 

4.43 

457 

413 

5.25 

(41  724 

50( 

,  120 

4.75-4  50 

100-7  75 

413 

442 

4.43 

4  a 

4(5 

50( 

(22  7  23 

5.00 

<  (M 

j - 

450-4  50 

7  75-7.75 

4.M 
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TabL£  B-74. — Cndit  morka  btrrmimg,  1989-98 
IBilww  al  diBan.  quafkflir  daU  at  seasanadr  adfuitad  amual  nta] 


Mvaucui  SECTWS 

OOMtSTIC .  . j 

ruiCMi  GOVBitBitin _ I 

Trtawy  ncardin _ 

Badfrt  afncT  sacardcs  a«d 

■artiitn  . - . 

MIVlKltdL  BT  MSTRUMUT _ 

Ciaafciil  paaar _ 

Miaciaal  Mcantes  aad  laan _ 

CaraaraU  kaadi  . . . 

Baal  laaas  aax . . . — 

Olkaf  laats  aad  adNaeas _ 

Mailfaiti _ 

Haiat  _ _ 

MaMaaaIr  rt^dtalial _ 

Ctaaatfciai  _ 

Farai _ 

CaaMwr  aiSi _ 

NONFIKML  BT  SaOR _ 

Haaat.^  Hdat _ 

NaatJMciat  baMau 

NMSarai*naiic^iiratriIZ 

Fva  . . . . . 

Stale  aad  heal  lawniahalt _ 

FOKIGN  BOMtOmNG  M  THE  UMTEO 
STATES 

Caa—fcul  paaar  _ 

Baadi  _ 

Baak  haai  aax  _ 

(Mac  haat  aad  adaacai 

MHFMAIICIAI  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIOl 

BOMKWMC 

nUKtHSUTIB 

BT  MSTIIOMEKT _ 

Fadacal  Ceracaaait  rahtad  . 


aecardks 
Martaafc  paal  nrartiat 
US  taaaciaaM  haai  _ 


Prnaia  lawacal  ladart _ 

Opaa  aHTtat  papac _ 

Carpatala  baadi _ 

Baak  haat  aax . . . 

Olhar  haat  aad  adiaacas 
Mailfaiai _ 


CMMWOtl  telAMl| 

Sawap  antMaai . . 

(iaaaraaM-veaiared  aatacpriiat . 
FadaraBp  rahtad  ahrlfafa  paata  _ 
Aual-backad  lacardcs  nuan  _ 


FaadaM  carparalhat . 

Olkar>  . . 


AUOnKS 
BT  MSTRUHEMT 


Opaa  aurkal  paper  _ 

U  S  Gaiaraahal  lacardhi _ 

Maaipal  Mcardht  aad  haat . 
Carparata  aad  iaraifa  baadt  _ 

Baak  haat  aax . . 

Olbar  haat  aad  ttunen _ 

Martcafat  - - - 

Caaiarnar  aadd  . . 


I1S9 

1000 

1001 

1002 

1003 

1904 

1905 

lOK 

1997 

(Bt3 

(551 

4(73 

5223 

5((0 

5716 

7004 

72(71 

7(93 

14i.4 

24(0 

2713 

304  0 

25(1 

1551 

1444 

1450: 

231 

IU.7 

2317 

2020 

303( 

24(3 

156.7 

1129 

14(3, 

233 

l( 

13 

-130 

3 

70 

3 

16 

-13 

-.1 

S400 

«(3 

1003 

21(3 

3311 

415  ( 

5550 

Ml  7 

74(4 

21.4 

07 

-1(4 

(3 

100 

214 

!(l 

-9 

13  7 

5?.J 

303 

7!3 

-Ml 

-443 

23 

71.4 

ns 

471 

7U 

(73 

753 

233 

733 

725 

907 

2SJ 

43 

-423 

-120 

(4 

752 

1023 

es2 

1073 

S67 

(10 

-564 

57 

-ISO 

340 

(72 

330 

U7 

2U7 

224  1 

1404 

1141 

123.7 

1727 

2043 

31(8 

3471 

2K4 

2223 

1724 

1S(( 

15^ 

17(2 

17?  9 

2(53 

2((3 

I0.i 

-14 

-30 

-103 

-40 

-13 

(0 

127 

116 

20.1 

4( 

-203 

-447 

-HI 

■4* 

70B 

»3 

591 

-2.5 

-l.( 

3 

3 

10 

23 

IS 

23 

33 

443 

11.0 

-107 

30 

(07 

1240 

1319 

((( 

526 

540T> 

4003 

1(03 

21(5 

3311 

4153 

5559 

5(1  7 

74(4 

25S4 

2400 

1(0.1 

1(33 

2073 

3110 

3437 

370  3 

3553 

2300 

1121 

-353 

jll 

570 

1501 

2(37 

71(3 

3340 

17(0 

1153 

-513 

471 

521 

1433 

23(3 

1.14 

2(5.0 

543 

-43 

-1(4 

33 

33 

231 

42.0 

S3.5 

( 

10 

20 

3 

23 

44 

21 

40 

(4 

50.1 

473 

(54 

241 

((3 

-4(2 

-515 

-38 

5(1 

103 

230 

151 

241 

(03 

.  -140 

71.1 

7(9 

5(1 

13.1 

123 

(0 

5( 

-93 

-2(.l 

136 

113 

37 

40 

214 

150 

1(0 

K1 

123 

497 

550 

U7 

-1 

-20 

31 

7 

1.4 

(5 

91 

(6 

-7( 

-7.0 

-oo 

-3 

-42 

-16 

-5 

0 

-20 

(X5 

(TOO 

54(( 

(573 

5576 

7715 

(03S 

(2(5 

225  0 

213.4 

170.) 

244.0 

204  4 

4a4 

45(4 

55(2 

(44.3 

140S 

1(7.4 

1457 

1563 

1(53 

2(76 

204  1 

2316 

2120 

252 

171 

03 

403 

(OS 

17(1 

1059 

904 

9(4 

1243 

1503 

13(3 

I15.S, 

(47 

!I54 

983 

141.1 

114  4 

0 

-» 

-0 

-0 

0 

-43 

0 

0 

0 

75.5 

4(3 

25.1 

(S2 

1291 

1(00 

2523 

324  7 

431.5 

313 

13 

-323 

-11 

-56 

406 

427 

023 

1((.7 

40J 

5(0 

((.0 

(B3 

123.1 

1213 

19(.7 

1797 

207  9 

133 

40 

73 

7 

-14.4 

-137 

31 

1(9 

133 

-103 

-23.0 

-373 

-3 

22.4 

223 

34 

279 

353 

J 

3 

3 

3 

33 

03 

53 

71 

70 

2250 

213.4 

1700 

244.0 

204  4 

4U.4 

45(.4 

55(2 

(443 

53 

-2(0 

-133 

10.0 

134 

20.1 

r26 

130 

4(1 

-150 

-300 

-a7 

-70 

II3 

I2( 

2( 

256 

197 

253 

170 

01 

403 

(03 

1721 

1059 

904 

0(4 

1243 

1503 

13(3 

1153 

(47 

1154 

9a2 

141  1 

1144 

277 

(IS 

(1.1 

(3( 

721 

141 1 

I53( 

2044 

27.4 

231 

1(0 

-31 

-14 

a7 

502 

45  9 

tt7 

123 

1(0 

-40 

(3 

341 

(4  1 

(07 

177 

23 

23 

111 

,» 

3J 

1.0 

723 

311 

021.5 

(02.4 

(533 

7003 

9523 

1.025.9 

13270 

I3SOO 

1.47C.7 

(5.0 

30.7 

-440 

131 

-51 

35.7 

743 

1023 

1(41 

20SJ 

4144 

4240 

4HO 

421.4 

4431 

34(5 

37(5 

2351 

52.0 

403 

(7J 

305 

740 

-35! 

-a2 

23 

714 

1103 

1253 

1(0.7 

1721 

2(!3 

1573  319 ( 

30(.0 

3454 

413 

53 

-310 

-ti 

-73 

(21 

1147 

921 

1293 

37.7 

300 

-102.4 

43 

-0 

503 

703 

(26 

1023 

2(4.1 

224.7 

1401 

114.7 

1273 

1(2.5  2091 

37(0 

3401 

442 

11.0 

-10  7 

30 

(07 

174  9 

139  9 

no 

525 

■Cradd  aaraat.  Ma  raiaraaca  caahaiaat.  ahrtpia  cadhiaat.  rtal  aCala  anattnact  traMt,  aad  (rakert  aad  daahrt 
Saa  amt  p(ft  tar  oaaFaaaaMa  $1  latk. 
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Table  h-l^.—Crmbt  tmorka  htmuimg,  1989-98 — Gmtinucd 
(B*ms  if  ddl«a  quMMy  Ma  at  laasanaHy  adiistoa  awMal  rafts) 


IMF 

13M 

1 

a 

■ 

N 

1 

« 

M 

wgMiwm  onus 

DOIKSrc  . 

(7«S 

(17  71 

(73( 

9S5I 

072.1 

0300 

3300 

fOICJUt  COtWIBMT  . . 

t4} 

KJ 

-433 

307 

400 

-700 

-70.0 

-13(3 

-430 

317 

30.0 

-770 

-(0.4 

-1311 

-1.4 

7 

-3 

1.7 

-7.4 

-1.4 

-.4 

Mmofiai  BTMSTRUHrMT 

illO 

((17 

7337 

0147 

032.1 

1OH.0 

(0 

10(70 

M4 

12 

703 

143 

170 

330 

341 

330 

H.3 

1037 

1107 

im 

14.1 

7$.4 

K1 

1770 

74.4 

1377 

1(00 

HO 

1407 

iii.i 

310 

1307 

330 

1377 

1470 

347 

K30 

TOO 

TOO 

1410 

07 

37.0 

710 

73(7 

4130 

4030 

4201 

Ml  .7 

4370 

7117 

7114 

3347 

3007 

324.1 

3H3 

3(30 

4.1 

170 

(0 

no 

ioo 

720 

77.3 

»i 

(0.4 

(7.3 

710 

MO 

313 

1033 

Fvb 

71 

(7.3 

4  1 

47 

70 

40 

(2 

37 

333 

307 

370 

377 

(31 

H7 

MWFrnFBii  arscrn 

(110 

((17 

7337 

3147 

332.1 

10M.3 

4(30 

10(70 

472.7 

334.3 

373  7 

3(7.3 

3040 

4377 

7M7 

713.1 

3(30 

477.1 

4200 

4(07 

3210 

m4 

7143 

731.3 

347.3 

3314 

3340 

404.7 

470 

(l.( 

(SO 

700 

31.4 

N.2 

1107 

Fn 

40 

(0 

33 

30 

70 

74 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1(0 

47.3 

77( 

377 

347 

70.3 

77.7 

FOBFinai  ROMnaair.  *  n*  umtfd  siatfs 

317 

(17 

373 

473 

7 

(0.3 

M.( 

-270 

13S 

ISO 

104 

-110 

3(0 

-240 

13 

307 

1003 

374 

137 

-(.3 

147 

107.3 

-340 

-7 

0 

11.3 

77 

37 

1.4 

33 

17 

-33 

377.1 

-7.0 

-4.4 

-20 

iMMuiinAi  nmrCTic  am  rnsriai  AnMfMM 

TOM 

(793 

337.4 

3300 

1.024.7 

3033 

FBUKUL  SEnaS 

BT  IWTIlUMCFn  . 

33(3 

(37.1 

3333 

M7.3 

1330 

1.0123 

3320 

10S7 

-10 

70(7 

1311 

1(10 

U4 

7M1 

7277 

413  4 

3(10 

137.3 

1407 

1423 

1K.4 

7340 

114( 

Ml 

1140 

040 

247.C 

7(73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2309 

3703 

4340 

(MO 

(123 

5033 

4317 

17(( 

770 

lUO 

7447 

237.4 

1340 

1410 

(17 

773.4 

134  0 

3133 

3733 

13U 

(3 

-(.0 

737 

307 

103 

77 

41.1 

-701 

(3.0 

37  3 

(17 

32.7 

7(0 

(27 

Hatpin  . 

33(.S 

73 

101 

77 

1.0 

(.C 

10 

RTSfrtTna 

(37.1 

333  3 

N73 

1330 

1.0173 

3370 

144 

7(4 

373 

(10 

0.3 

HO 

712 

-1(0 

310 

777 

41.7 

lOO 

31.2 

U7 

-1.3 

131.1 

U.4 

1370 

1423 

1((4 

7340 

1140 

Ml 

1140 

1407 

040 

747.1 

7(7.3 

ISO 

170.7 

77(7 

303.1 

234  4 

3(77 

772.4 

30 

170.3 

13 

330 

HI 

101.1 

-130 

173.7 

-71.3 

1134 

337 

1420 

-2a.( 

-111 

nitet  1’ 

12i 

429 

701 

437 

410 

ao 

430 

Mianats 

irr  ifiSTBt|M(in 

1043.7 

1333 

1.33(4 

107  7 

10170 

171.7 

1.3037 

737.7 

10307 

2037.S 

10M7 

7477 

11(0 

23(7 

1700 

7tt( 

1017 

3303 

1077 

342.3 

4211 

34.1 

33.( 

MO 

1037 

11(7 

100.1 

14.1 

13(0 

3347 

410.1 

437.7 

4070 

(41.1 

7170 

1U3 

1730 

(77 

103.1 

n.! 

177.1 

1(77 

13.0 

030 

117.0 

10(0 

100.3 

1034 

1370 

7337 

3047 

477.1 

4131 

43(1 

4033 

SOSO 

CwsMitr  ai(M  . . . . 

(73 

303 

307 

370 

377 

(31 

(12 

Sitret-  Bnri  tl  Ctmrwrs  if  tkc  fttml  Rtsm  SptML 
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Table  B-73. — Mwt^gi  Mi  matumdimg  kj  typi  if  fnpirty  *md  if  ftmiming,  194^-98 

(BMmtf  Man) 


^Danna  figm.  Tatal  hcMis  caMmal 
StMci:  Bsan  tl  Cmrmn  0  tkt  rMfil  B 


pnairtiM,  aaa  mMiM  pn 
nant  Syslaai.  kaaaa  aa  data  I 


tias.  aat  tkaan  mmlUt 
I  aanaas  GaaaraaMt  aa<  prnala  arpaoalws 


'  IncMn  M«w|s  bMks  «M  i«mi|s  wd  ItM  HMcaiiwv  Otit  itpMttd  b)t  Ftdiral  Smi«s  mi  Ijm  kutTMCt  CarpvatiMHttmd 
IkM*  )n«  ■  practu  tar  1N7  mi  wctadt  tawn  ■  pncns  btUMH  ItM 
’tactadis  taMS  Md  by  MadtiMil  tmt  CMidM**.  tad  Ml  tar  bMk  Ini4  HfvtiMMi 

MRdndts  Cdwiwta  IMnuI  itartpii  larncmm  (OilM.  FddMii  HMiai  bdataidm—,  Vdtartn  bdwititritet.  Fma  Hmn 
UnMi*at««  (FbMU.  Fidwtl  Otpnd  nwMci  CwparitM.  RMtattad  Trut  CdrpdraliN  (ttata^  ItK).  mi  m  Mfttar  fun  (tacwstrK- 
tiid  FtaaiKt  CdrpiritM.  ttaiMdawn  Ijm  CdrpmtiM.  Fidiiat  Ftm  Ihitpii  Cirporttwi,  mi  Mic  Hmmi  UaaistratiM.  Urn  tactadn 
US  -uMMTid  *mdtt  s«cb  M  FtdinI  NtliMal  Itattptt  AiMciitiM  fllMM.  Fddvta  iMd  Baitas.  Ftditil  Rmm  Ijm  HdtttaM  Cirpm- 
tm  VHLMQ.  Md  wttiaH  pm-ttaMfl  SJcardiM  suNd  ir  parMtadd  if  OWA,  FHUK.  FNMA  m  FitaM.  OllMr  U  S.  ifMCtn  (UMaids 
in«a  m  etntrt  Mparite  dau  atl  rtadita  avadabk)  lactadtd  mA  "ladiwdaaB  mi  alban." 

‘iKtadts  pnvdit  aartpp  paata 

Saatcp:  Baard  al  Gtraraan  af  Hit  Fadtral  Rnana  Spitaai,  btaad  m  dab  (ran  aitiaat  Caaaraawat  mi  priaali  ptpaaatiaaa. 
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Table  ^-11  .—Cmummir  cndtt  mtasmJimg,  79^5-98 
(AmmI  intrttiiBm  M  •(  aMOO;  Whtm  t(  MUn.  *d|iisMl 


Tilal 

cniaw  UtmmbM  Dmhmt’  (Mar* 
cnM' 


■  Catn  BHt  iM-  a*  cnM  oImM  t*  wdiwdah  tkraafk  rtnitr  tetacr  ckawh.  »uMi  li  fiuKt  tke  pm- 

ckMt  tl  Mill—  intfs  pat  anm  m  tp  it<MM  Mb  iKvrad  In  nek  pwptns.  Credit  scond  kf  real  esMt  a  oclidcd 
'Cdnott  d  entt  carti  at  retadare.  tankat  caapaaret.  aad  cQaaarciil  baakt,  aad  ckack  cradd  at  emawreiat  baalu  Eidadaa  30-daT 
charaa  cradd  haW  tf  karat  aad  aakartaaraaat  reaaaaat  Ptat  ta  IMS.  iadadad  ■  "attar '  8«|Raiaf  1)77.  acladn  apea-ead  aadd  at 
retadarv  aiaaaita  adadad  a  "attar '  Maa  knaaaa  1)77.  naa  retad  cradd  aas  redassdied  Irta  caawartal  ata  caanaat  aedd. 

‘lactadn  aakdi  kaaa  laaaa  aad  al  alka  Baas  aat  adadad  a  aataaatdi  a  raraknai  cradd,  nek  ai  Baar  tar  edacataa.  kaats.  tradare, 
a  aacataat.  TIaia  taaaa  mpj  ka  ncaad  a  aaaacatad 

'Data  aaidit  aadakta  a  laaaary  1)1)  rend  a  krtaks  a  aaar  atrai  bataaaa  Daccataa  DU  aad  ntaaqaeat  aaatkr. 

Saarca;  Beard  at  Caaaraar  at  da  fadail  Rtaarra  SrstaaL 
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GOVERNMENT  HNANCE 


Table  B-78. — Ftitra!  rraipts,  mtlays,  uirptus  or  defttit,  and  JAt,  tdocud  fiscal  yatrs,  1929-2000 
(BrilNn  of  MUrs;  tnul  >oan] 


FoOwolMl  M 
if  mmtl 


Fijc<l|«r 
•rptnaO  Rr- 
c««li 


sisiiissii  sisisiESSsi  iz»2S22Z22  nttnun  sszzss 


Table  B-79. — FmImU  k>dg0  mtifo,  mtUrp,  smfim  m  d^kit,  mnd  M$,  as  fmmt  tf  grm  dtmat$e 
prtdmt,  fijtst  ymn  1934-2000 
[Nnwt  tacal  jnnl 


■UiMtM. 

IMi  -Sm  IMt.  TMl  »-7l 

Stants:  Dipiit—t  •(  tkt  IraMry  Md  OHct  d  liaM|t«t«t  tad  Mid. 
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Tabu  B-80. — FtJmU  rmptt  tml  mtlays,  ky  wtajtr  cattgtry,  ami  surplus  mr  difkit,  fiscal  years  | 

1940-2000  j 

(Brikm  tl  doRan:  fncal  |Mra)  j 
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■  BcfMaii  1M4.  acMn  iMwrsal  orvc*  l«0  racciaO  Bctonai  2000.  acMn  ractolt  has  Itbtcn  ttfoiaiM 
Ndt  — Sm  NMt.  TaMi  B-71. 
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Table  B-82. — Ftdtrai  Goi^nmtmt  naipts  ami  atnrnt  expruditarts,  national  income  and  prodmt 
accmmts  (NIPA),  1979-98 
(BilMm  «( dolUrt  qiMdedr  diU  at  seasmltr  adjusted  annual  rates) 
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Table  B-83. — Ftdtrsl  sml  Stmst  smJ  Itcal  govtmmtnt  mtipts  and  amtnt  txptndiinm,  natitmal 
tnamt  and  pndmt  acnants  (NIP A),  1939-98 
(B4hom  d  dglan;  quMtHly  4ati  tl  luionallT  WjusM  mwal  rain] 
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Soarct:  Dapartiicat  d  Canawrea.  Biacaa  at  ttaaaaac  Analysis. 
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Table  B— 84. — FtJtraJ  and  Stmt*  and  local  gootrnmtnt  nctipti  and  current  expenditures,  national 
income  and  product  accounts  (SIP A),  by  major  type,  19S9-98 
(BtNwm  oi  dolUra:  quartrty  data  at  stasonaNr  adasted  annual  rates) 
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206.6 

1995:1  _ 

2,199.7 

767.2 

202  9  579.1 

6£0.5i  2.27*5 

1.127.8 

983  0;  1».6 

X74 

1511 

12.1 

24.6 

-X7 

2124 

II  _ 

2233.9 

795.7 

207.6!  m6 

6a  1|  2  .^  2 

1.1X3 

9953  157.0 

3143 

1573 

12.3 

24.9 

-653 

2164 

III  _ 

2260.0 

799.0 

219.1.5796 

6623  2.323  5 

1.1455 

1  C32i  157.3 

3165 

159.2 

12.6 

X.5 

-09 

2110 

IV  _ 

2285.9 

818.3 

214.3;  535.6 

667  7  2.328.1 

1.140  71 1.0II41 1M.7 

3170 

1U.3 

12.9 

252 

-423 

2081 

1996:1  _ 

2.3404 

849.7 

223  9;  593.9 

*75.4!  2373.7 

1.150.3 

1.047.4,  1572 

3158 

1X6 

13.2 

24.0 

-32* 

214.3 

II  _ 

2.405  9 

893  3 

228.6!  599.7 

6842  2.3894 

1.174.7 

1.05021  la  4 

313  6 

102 

13.7 

X4 

165 

n3.* 

IN  - 

2.4238 

899  4 

227  7  6034 

693  01  2.401  7 

1.180.7 

1  057  41  157.3 

316.1 

1X.9 

13.7 

290 

n.2 

219.0 

IV  _ 

2.473  5 

919.7 

224  21  62*3 

701.3{  2.4301 

1.10  5 

10759!  1516 

3172 

1586 

14.0 

21.2 

43.4 

21*4 

1997:1  „ 

2.525.6 

955  6 

jur  6172 

714.0i  2.4414 

1204.1 

1.0*31  154  4 

3149 

1U.5 

144 

213 

772 

2X.7 

II  _ 

2.564  9 

9753 

241 9;  6250 

722  1  2.4696 

1.2184 

1.00.6  154.9 

3177 

108 

147 

21.0 

03 

n3.2 

III  _ 

2.6160 

9916 

2542  6320 

7NJ  2.479* 

12223 

1.096  6, 153.7 

317.7 

1640 

14.8 

no 

1X2 

n44 

IV  _ 

2.650  3 

1.0755 

249.3,  631 5  ,  740.9|  2.506.7 

1231.6 

1.114.6!  152.3 

3172 

164.9 

152 

234 

1436 

X14 

1998  1  „ 

2.703.6 

1.0661 

259  9  641.9;  755  0;  2  504  6 

1.227.5 

1.121.li  10.2 

314  3 

101 

15.7 

235 

10.0 

n8  7 

II  _ 

2.745.2 

1.0929 

241  6' 647.71  762  9  !  2  529  5 

1.248  7 

1,1X71 10.2 

314.5 

1683 

16.0 

239 

2157 

n6.9 

IN  _ 

2.779  7 

I.IM! 

243  2  656  5 

771.6'  2,538  9 

1.2526 

1.1X4, 141 9 

3120 

iroi 

14  0 

246 

207 

X1.4 

■  ladadcs  aa  dtai  far  tkc  dittartiKC  batwaan  M(a  actraab  atd  disbarsaniaats.  not  sliaam  saparatalir 
*Prar  ta  1968.  dmdaads  lacawad  is  aicladad  ai  aitarast  racaiaad 
Soam:  Dapartaiaal  at  Caaia«rca.  Baraaa  ai  tcaaaaac  Aaalysa 
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Table  B-86. — Suut  amJ  local  rnonms  amJ  txptmUtmrti,  tdoctod  fixsl  yoan,  1927-96 

(IHNnil  Mbnl 

Cncrai  rtwim  M  tom’ 

Gwil  moHOtom  >>  teict—* 

ftxM  yor' 

Sttis  '  ^  .  Ctifo-  ‘  RncMt  '  1 

tot  ttbot  ;  fe«a  » 

’*•*'  iSr  f***™*  I  ittel 

i  ' 

1  Uih  ;  H«k-  rtm  M 

1  cihM  <  mtn  :  Mian  :  «tar< 

J75 

jt7!  un 
m  ijto 
MI 
Ml 

m 

Ml 

.Mi 

.M4 

.Mi 


IM  Ml 

ISt  MS 

m  ta 

«S1  SM 

M7  m 

W  IMI 

SMI  2.4M 

Ml!  ISM 


7iWI 

7^»i 

IJM 

7.7tS| 

2J1li 

1.741 

iscx  i!:£Ki:!8  sap:; 


Table  B-87. — Inttntt-bmring  public  tUbi  stcrnnlks  by  kmd  ^  oUigutiuu,  1967-98 
(Biliom  of  dotUrs] 


MtrlutiWt  Nomm(MjWi 


Etdalyear 
tr  aNalk 

abtittl- 

btarai 

pvbic 

dtM 

Ttlali 

Tiaas- 

& 

Treasary 

attet 

Treasary 

beads 

Treasary 

'aldiMd 

Ttlal 

U:S. 

mmp 

mwn- 

Ftr- 

cip 

le- 

GMf»- 

■tfll 

iocivil 

Oteei* 

MC«*«S 

Nates 

Beads 

i«> 

r«t* 

Mnes 

Fn^ipai 

122J 

•2107 

515 

411 

174 

IIK 

512 

IS 

N7 

27 

INI 

344  4 

22(( 

(44 

71  1 

111 

1171 

517 

37 

NS 

20 

INI 

3S17 

22(1 

(14 

711 

711 

— 

— 

I25( 

517 

4.1 

Ml 

31 

1170 

MIO 

232( 

7(7 

135 

130 

1X4 

517 

41 

X7 

41 

1*71  _ 

3NJ 

2455 

N7 

1040 

54.0 

_ 

INO 

530 

13 

121 

SO 

H77 . . . 

425.4 

2577 

Ml 

1134 

411 

:ii7 

551 

110 

MS 

37 

H73 . . . 

4N4 

2(30 

1001 

1170 

451 

1134 

M4 

»5 

1017 

37 

1174 

4737 

2M( 

1050 

1214 

33.1 

_ 

_ 

20(7 

(11 

250 

1154 

47 

117S _ _ _ _ 

S321 

315( 

12l( 

1507 

NO 

21(5 

155 

232 

1247 

35 

1171 _ 

illJ 

312( 

1(1  2 

1117 

N( 

2217 

(17 

215 

IMS 

41 

1177 . 

1171 

443  5 

INI 

2417 

457 

254  1 

754 

210 

140.1 

1(1 

1171  . . . . 

7(7.0 

4152 

1(01 

2(71 

N4 

2110 

711 

217 

1537 

271 

1171 _ 

1110 

5N7 

1114 

2747 

71 1 

— 

— 

3127 

104 

ni 

17(4 

274 

INO . 

1«4 

5145 

INI 

3101 

131 

3111 

727 

257 

ino 

247 

INl - 

INS 

M3.2 

723  4 

3UI 

N7 

3137 

(10 

205 

2011 

23/ 

1N7 _ 

1.140.1 

1244 

277  1 

442.1 

IIDI 

31(5 

(73 

14  ( 

2105 

241 

1N3 . . 

1J7SI 

10240 

340  7 

5575 

1257 

3511 

70.0 

115 

2M7 

35  ( 

1N4 _ 

15N( 

1.17(( 

3NO 

M17 

1511 

_ 

— 

3130 

720 

10 

2N5 

410 

INS . 

1J21.0 

17(0.2 

3142 

77(4 

1N5 

4(00 

770 

(.( 

3131 

(33 

1N« 

2.122.7 

■15(47 

410  7 

INI 

2417 

5N4 

I5( 

41 

XSl 

1020 

1N7 

2J47J 

■  l.(7(  0 

3717 

1.0051 

277( 

(711 

17.0 

44 

4407 

1211 

INI . . . 

25N.1 

■1J021 

3M5 

1.011  ( 

2N1 

7970 

1N2 

(3 

5X5 

lao 

INl _ 

24XJ 

■10120 

40li 

1.1332 

3310 

— 

— 

M3  5 

1140 

(0 

1(37 

ISIO 

INO _ 

37101 

■20121 

4125 

uin 

3777 

1.1117 

1227 

xo 

7714 

IMS 

INI _ _ _ 

3i(21 

■27N7 

5(4( 

17177 

423  4 

1.277  1 

133  5 

41  ( 

1014 

IMS 

1N2 

40(11 

■2.(77  5 

(343 

1.5I(.3 

4(10 

1.3M7 

1U.3 

37  0 

1.0110 

IHO 

1N3 _ 

4.40l( 

■2.104.1 

(N4 

1.7342 

417  4 

1.503  7 

1(7.0 

425 

1.1147 

1711 

1114  . 

4M1S 

■3011.( 

(177 

10(75 

5111 

— 

— 

1.M71 

17(4 

420 

17117 

1(71 

INS . . . 

4.1S0.( 

■37(04 

7425 

1.1(07 

522( 

l.(M7 

1117 

410 

17247 

1430 

IIN _ _ 

S7207 

■3.4114 

7(12 

2.0M7 

5435 

10024 

IMl 

37  5 

I.4M7 

1X1 

1N7  . . . . . 

S.407S 

■3.4N( 

7011 

2.1227 

57(7 

74  4 

1.N71 

1127 

341 

1.101.5 

1411 

INI _ 

S51I7 

■37310 

(37i 

2.0011 

(104 

NO 

170 

2.1177 

110.1 

XI 

1.777.3 

IM4 

lN7;Jae _ 

S70I.0 

■3.441.5 

7(2  ( 

2.1011 

555  0 

l.l((( 

112  ( 

371 

15145 

1325 

feb _ _ _ _ 

S7441 

■3.477.5 

7(2  2 

2.1271 

5(54 

74 

.  .  .. 

!.!((( 

1121 

XO 

15147 

1330 

Mar _ 

SJ75.1 

■3.504  4 

7I5( 

2.131.0 

5(54 

74 

1.1701 

1121 

XI 

15l(.( 

IMI 

^Sy^ZZZZ 

S74I7 

■3.4(4  5 

7414 

2.12(0 

N54 

159 

10137 

1121 

X( 

15211 

135  7 

SJfll.S 

■3.4151 

7117 

2.0N1 

N54 

151 

l.n2( 

112  ( 

355 

15X7 

1X2 

Jv«e . . . 

SJ70.S 

■3.433  1 

704.1 

2.132.1 

5(54 

151 

— 

1.9374 

112  7 

354 

15115 

1371 

July  . . 

S7(7( 

■3.433  1 

7N1 

2.1227 

5(54 

24  3 

1.1345 

1127 

352 

I.5H1 

1X5 

Anf 

SJ(7.( 

■3.4301 

772  1 

2.0132 

57(7 

74  4 

1.9X0 

112  ( 

351 

15MI 

1310 

^  ...... 

S.4075 

■3.4N.( 

7011 

2.1227 

57(7 

74  4 

1.N71 

1127 

Ml 

1.(015 

1411 

S.421.7 

■3.4317 

703  0 

2.111.( 

57(7 

371 

1.1(30 

1129 

MS 

l.(l(7 

IMI 

Nov 

S.42(.2 

■3.433.( 

7111 

2.0714 

N77 

330 

. 

l.N2( 

lUl 

MS 

1523.0 

1521 

Otc _ 

S.4141 

■3.4N.I 

7154 

2.1010 

M7.3 

330 

— 

2.0X1 

1117 

X7 

l.(M7 

1541 

INI  Iaa  . 

S.4S0.0 

■3.3N1 

(HI 

2.0(55 

N7  3 

414 

2.0511 

1111 

XI 

15777 

1574 

Fab _ 

S.4I21 

■3.424  1 

705  1 

20(31 

5M7 

414 

20571 

1117 

359 

1.(715 

1(27 

Mar  . 

5535.3 

■3.4(71 

720  1 

2.0111 

5N7 

415 

2.0(17 

1117 

X4 

I.II15 

1(11 

IS,- _ 

S.4y2J 

■37N7 

(571 

2.077.7 

5M7 

415 

14 

2.0131 

1117 

X7 

15N.I 

1774 

5.4(45 

■37530 

(471 

2.0415 

5M7 

41  ( 

14 

2.111.5 

1107 

X2 

1.7135 

1110 

IlMC 

55407 

■37(15 

(41  1 

2.0(4( 

5N7 

41  7 

14 

2.1707 

1107 

XO 

1.7(11 

1150 

laly 

5520.1 

■37500 

(311 

2.0407 

5M7 

411 

1(1 

2.1(17 

IMS 

357 

1.7(54 

1171 

Auf  - 

5557.0 

■37I4( 

17(4 

2.023.1 

1104 

N(.S 

111 

2.1725 

1H7 

355 

1.7(17 

IMI 

ar..zzz= 

55117 

■37310 

(371 

2.0011 

1104 

411 

170 

2.1177 

1M.1 

351 

1.7777 

IM4 

55154 

■370(1 

1514 

1.N4I 

110.4 

N4 

170 

27011 

1117 

321 

I.7M5 

IMO 

Hm  _ _ _ 

5.5145 

■37(3  4 

(155 

1.1747 

(217 

N5 

17.0 

27217 

1115 

M4 

I.I1I.1 

113.4 

Dec  . . . 

5.(054 

■3755  5 

(110 

1.N07 

(217 

501 

170 

27411 

1H7 

M7 

1040.0 

1157 

■  licMes  Ftdcril  FiMKiii  Bank  scoinlitt.  Ml  thomt  uftntilf.  m  Ike  (mmiI  tf  IS.OOO  mUm  deltars. 

>Swws  pnviMSif  tkoM  m  U  S  uviap  boadt  Btfawai  Jtaunr  1N7.  «cMn  U.y  rctnaMM  pU*  bMds.  U^.  MdmdMl  rdniant 
bMdt.  tad  U  S  UMip  BtItJ  prtvMtIir  acMed  ia  "om>"  toamartKltble  aitottil-tatnai  pablc  debt  itc«nlin  ■  Hut  Itbit.  Otia  priat  ta 
Jaaa»T  IMf  *•(  (vflKt  Ibis  cktan 

’Nataaitelablf  catlKcatn  a<  aidebladatts.  aalis.  baadt.  aad  bibs  ai  tba  Treatary  lareip  tanas  al  debar -deaataawttd  aad  Hartiga- 
offwcy  dtiWiiMlcd  tsssfs 

'ladadn  dMttbary  baadt.  ralirtaitat  plat  beadl  baral  Elactnficalm  bdaiiaiitrataj  beads.  Stale  aad  Ideal  beads,  aad  special  itsaas 
held  aaly  by  U.$  GenaraaKat  apacitt  aad  trasi  leads  aad  the  Federal  baaie  leM  banks  Sec  lenlnalt  2. 

iladadH  SS.dO  aabiea  ia  certHcalts  eal  tkaaa  separately 


Nate.— Tkraapk  fiscal  year  I}7S.  Ike  fiscal  year  e«s  ta  a  July  1-leM  30  basis:  btiwaaif  October  I97(  (fiscal  year  IS77).  Ike  local  year 
is  aa  aa  Odebei  1-Stpltiabtr  30  basis 


Saarcc:  OapartaMat  tl  tke  Titasaiy 
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Table  B-88. — MMSmrity  dutrihmtMm  and  average  lempb  tf  marketable  interest-bearing  pmblk  debt 
tecnritm  held  by  private  invetten,  1967-98 


Cad  el  year  er  aoatk 

haaiae 

Maltrdydass 

katrap  liaitk  ■ 

p^3y 

fceld 

Ndkai 

1  year 

Ital 

ywr* 

5t»10 

lurs 

10  It  20 
years 

Milloas  al  dalan 

Tears  Heatks 

Focal  year 
m7 

1S0J71 

N.lil 

13.114 

21.017 

0.113 

12.301 

1  I 

INI 

IN.i71 

M.74i 

12.2N 

21Ji0 

0.1 10 

12.070 

4  ,  1 

1N3 

INM 

llJll 

10.112 

11.071 

o.n7 

12037 

4  2 

1170 

117.110 

71.443 

17.031 

ION 

7J70 

1072 

3  ;  1 

1371 

1IIJI3 

74003 

11117 

14.103 

0017 

7.041 

3  !  0 

1177 

ltl.171 

71.101 

17.117 

10.033 

OON 

0.322 

3  3 

1173 

117  Jll 

14.041 

14.IN 

ISJIl 

1.741 

4.104 

3  1  1 

1174 

IMJi2 

17.110 

10.103 

14.137 

3.330 

3.ai 

2  11 

1171 

2I0JI2 

111077 

01.112 

lliK 

1117 

4.011 

2  1 

I17t 

in.m 

INON 

N.17I 

24.103 

1.017 

0.012 

2  7 

1177 

321.174 

111021 

113JI1 

33.007 

4.421 

10.131 

2  11 

1171 

3MJ0I 

lUOIl 

I32.N3 

33.100 

IIOI3 

14.101 

3  3 

1171 

3«I.130 

111013 

127174 

32073 

ll.4n 

20.304 

3  7 

IMO 

413.717 

220.014 

110.244 

N.m 

21.M1 

22.073 

3  3 

INI 

141Ji3 

211.117 

112037 

M.743 

32.103 

30.127 

4  0 

IN7 

U2.043 

314.43( 

221.713 

71.743 

33.017 

37.0N 

3  11 

IN3 

N2.t3l 

371171 

214.111 

N.I74 

40.120 

41.n7 

4  1 

IN4 

1.01 7.411 

437.141 

332.MI 

130.417 

43.004 

00.0N 

4  0 

IIK 

I.II1.I71 

472.U1 

402.700 

1HJI3 

02.113 

M.012 

4  11 

INt 

1.314^75 

101003 

407041 

in.3K 

70.004 

113001 

1  3 

IN7 

l.441J(t 

413112 

120.740 

203.100 

72.K2 

113.010 

1  3 

im 

1.111.201 

124001 

112.M3 

232.413 

74.IM 

171071 

1  3 

INI 

l.(14.M0 

140.711 

171.333 

247.421 

n.OlO 

201.132 

0  0 

IMO 

I.I4I.103 

020017 

030.144 

207.173 

12.713 

231.170 

0  1 

INI 

2.1I3.7N 

713.771 

701.243 

210.174 

14.300 

273.304 

0  0 

IN7 

2JUJ02 

101.701 

100021 

2N.321 

14.700 

301.141 

1  11 

1H3 

2.112  J3< 

IN.I31 

171.714 

300.003 

34.341 

324.473 

1  10 

lyN 

2.711Jil 

177.132 

1.121.322 

2n.3M 

n.2oi 

331.401 

1  1 

INI 

2.170.711 

1.002071 

1.117.412 

2N.111 

17037 

333.000 

1  4 

IlN  . 

3.0II.II1 

I.0N1N 

1012OM 

300.043 

IIIOOO 

322000 

1  3 

IN7 

2.NIJ4i 

1.017.113 

1000.N3 

32U22 

114001 

2N.I13 

1  4 

INI 

2.IN.U7 

140172 

1.101.171 

31303! 

117047 

334012 

1  1 

1N7  laa _  .. 

3021.712 

1.041017 

10K.124 

302J7I 

121.073 

314.404 

1  3 

Feb 

3012.111 

1.002.707 

1021.104 

311.121 

120.023 

322J70 

1  4 

Mar 

3.012.141 

I.0I7.1M 

1024.020 

323.173 

121021 

322022 

3|  3 

tfi 

2.M7.H3 

I.031.I31 

I.IM.OOO 

327 J20 

113.113 

311J11 

1  3 

•by 

2.MI.114 

1.324.011 

i.iniio 

331070 

143.070 

300.117 

1  1 

JUM  » 

2.N12(0 

1.007.103 

1.200.304 

330M1 

I4I.2N 

304.0N 

1  4 

Jaly 

3002.171 

i.oio.in 

1001.014 

33I.0M 

142.470 

XM.IU 

1  4 

2.N10(3 

1.033.703 

1.II4.0N 

321.471 

I11.N7 

300.024 

1  :  1 

Scfll 

2.IN04I 

1.017.113 

IOOO.N3 

321.022 

114001 

2M.I13 

1  4 

ocT 

2.1M.U2 

1.020.002 

1000.142 

320112 

114.771 

301.4M 

1  4 

Mev 

2.in.004 

1.0NOM 

1.111013 

330.123 

I13.N7 

303.120 

1  1 

Dec 

2.in.ii4 

1.027010 

1.170.133 

321  Jll 

113.224 

301.402 

1  1 

INI  laa 

2.114077 

1.011.111 

I.INOII 

3N.103 

111.133 

310.011 

1  0 

2.171012 

1.021.311 

1.147.114 

320.4K 

114.130 

320.3M 

1  0 

Um 

3.010021 

1.040173 

1.I73.0X 

320011 

112.471 

311.301 

1  1 

2.1210M 

170071 

1.113.410 

324.373 

III.IIO 

321.411 

1  0 

% 

2011.110 

104.171 

i.ii3.on 

331.111 

I02.3N 

320.023 

1  I 

leae _ 

2.114021 

112.N7 

1.132.400 

333.000 

1M.3U 

310.303 

1  7 

Jaly 

20K.700 

141040 

1.117.403  ; 

331030 

lOlON 

327.471 

1  7 

A«f 

2.111011 

N2023 

1.121.114  ! 

320017 

1N.3I2 

334.713 

1  7 

Seal 

2011.137 

140172 

1.101.171  , 

313031 

117.347 

334012 

1{  1 

■Tmtanr  nflabMi-adCMd  mtei  (fnt  otttnd  m  1M7)  tad  beads  (firtf  eHcfad  ia  IM)  art  ocMad  Iraai  tkt  mraie  lea|tk  calcalt- 

IM 


Mt  — M  itsats  dtssiM  ta  (mmI  aMiady 

Tkreafk  fiscal  nm  1S7(.  tke  fiscal  ytai  «ts  ea  a  Jaff  l-laae  30  basis:  bc|iaaM|  OcttbM  1S7(  (local  year  WJ).  Ikt  focal  year  is  ta 
aa  October  l-Sepnate  30  baso 
Saaroe:  Depaitaoat  el  tke  Tieasary 


Table  B-89. — EstinattJ  ounmbip  9f  public  ilebi  itairitia  by  prhatt  imtfttn,  1978-98 
(Pif  vshM: '  biHwn  of  Mlm) 


HcW  bf  Mimtwi 


Thabaak  amstars 

Eld  (f  Matk 

Cop- 

met- 

ladnndails' 

InsK- 

State 

■iaraa- 

thaal' 

ael 

books’ 

laui 

TaW 

Satnnp 

baaos* 

9tbcf 

mmh 

•net 

cemoe- 

mn 

swriurt 

lanes 

PlT 

fmn* 

heal 

laaara- 

aiaats* 

mm- 

ten* 

1978  Jhm  . 

477  1 

soot 

99( 

95  3 

3712 

4132 

1090 

1140 

791 

to? 

799 

332 

14  7 
152 

13 

15 

172 

112 

S2( 

931 

1195 
IX 1 

X2 

X9 

IJ7$  J«M  _ _ 

D«: 

site 

S40S 

94S 

95( 

477  0 

444  9 

1155 

1110 

Kt 

79.9 

349 

XI 

1(0 
15  ( 

31 

5( 

IK 
17  0 

1027 

1002 

114  9 
1190 

MS 

(95 

IttO  JM( 

Dcr 

SSI? 

(1(4 

915 

Ill  5 

4597 
504  9 

11(5 

117.1 

734 

775 

431 

442 

152 

Id 

52 

35 

140 

193 

1001 

1142 

1112 

1297 

N3 

1030 

mi  lutt 

(SI  2 

1150 

53^2 

107  4 

(9  2 

X2 

199 

*0 

199 

ini 

1X( 

1152 

D« 

(94  S 

1131 

5107 

MCI 

(11 

47  7 

712 

21.5 

179 

1359 

1X( 

1X4 

mr  Ime 

D«c 

740  9 

sa4 

114.7 

I3«0 

(7(2 

7144 

114  1 
11(5 

(74 

(1.3 

4(7 

4t: 

744 

X( 

,  22  4 

42  ( 

17( 
24  5 

1579 

1(32 

1372 

149.5 

152  ( 

1175 

1913  Jmw _ 

Dk . 

9U( 

1.077  ( 

1(74 
179  5 

7112 

M31 

171.3 

1331 

(97 

71.5 

512 

(19 

371 

4(0 

ns 

272 

311 

n7 

IX  ; 

191 1 

IMI 

1H3 

2170 

2X0 

I.I07i 

IMS 

921 .( 

1472 

77.9 

(93 

512 

14  9 

452 

2111 

171.( 

2770 

0« 

U17S 

ill  5 

1.0310 

1432 

745 

(93 

(45 

259 

Ml 

7X9 

205  9 

30(.9 

ISIS  IHM _ 

0« . - . 

1297  0 
1.417.7 

195  C 

1194 

1.09(4 
1277 1 

1417 

1541 

7(7 

792 

720 

7SC 

(91 

W5 

242 

251 

X9 

HO 

K7.7 

XK 

2130 

2240 

3174 

X20 

ISM  _ 

Ok 

1.507  7 
1.(070 

194  4 

1977 

1.3013 

1.4043 

1595 
1(2  7 

131 

972 

757 

704 

179 

101  ( 

7:2 

n( 

(12 

(II 

XI 2 

411  ( 

2M9 

2X4 

3441 

XO( 

l«7  lyw 

I.(SI1 

1975 

1.4(5E 

1(5  ( 

9(1 

(IS 

1047 

70( 

797 

4M4 

ni  1 

3195 

Ok 

1.731.4 

1944 

1.537  0 

177.4 

101 1 

713 

1011 

I4( 

M( 

4712 

2H7 

3X2 

ISIS  iMt 

l.TM  7 

190.1 

1.595  9 

1120 

10(2 

751 

1135 

13.4 

I7( 

4121 

345.4 

2712 

1JSI.S 

1IS3 

1.(732 

1X4 

1092 

MS 

1112 

111 

MO 

4111 

3(22 

41(1 

INS  lut _ 

Ok 

1.909  1 
7.0ISI 

1714 

1(53 

1.7X7 

12505 

211.7 

71(4 

1140 

1177 

977 

517 

170( 

1239 

113 

149 

910 

93.4 

4I2( 

4939 

X9I 

4X5 

4444 

4X4 

IS90:i«W 

7.141  1 

1773 

1.9(45 

779.( 

1713 

1077 

133.7 

no 

K9 

M52 

4272 

5021 

Ok 

72IS3 

1771 

7.IU2 

7331 

17(2 

IC7( 

1X2 

455 

1019 

5M2 

4H4 

HI  1 

■SSI:  June 

Dk 

7.3979 

7.5(37 

19(2 
737  5 

72017 
7230  7 

743.5 

2(39 

1332 

131.1 

1192 

1752 

1X2 

ISIS 

552 

MO 

IMS 

1M2 

5(55 

5X0 

473.( 

491.7 

5750 

5795 

I9S7  IM 

7.7174 

7(7.0 

7.445  4 

7751 

1454 

1797 

1972 

794 

1750 

57(0 

5290 

(1(7 

Ok 

7.1399 

794  4 

7.5455 

7192 

1572 

131.9 

I97S 

797 

I92S 

SMO 

X97 

(X9 

1S93:  iVM _ 

Ok 

7.93(3 

3.0474 

3072 

3722 

72791 

7.7752 

3030 
309  9 

IMS 

1719 

1X4 

137.9 

2171 

7X5 

7(2 

Ml 

20(1 

2130 

5M.7 
(10 1 

H7.7 

(229 

M3( 

(H4 

1S94:Mk 

3.094  ( 

344  4 

7.7M2 

315.1 

175.0 

1401 

7X4 

(93 

21(2 

(14  4 

(X3 

(U2 

JMt 

3.0117 

3301 

7.7511 

371  1 

177.1 

144.0 

2X0 

599 

27(2 

595  9 

(X2 

(137 

Stpl 

3.I77S 

3132 

7214  ( 

377  7 

1712 

1U.( 

243.7 

59.9 

2X3 

M77 

(HO 

7310 

Dk 

3.1(10 

7904 

72772 

331 1 

in.5 

1X7 

7401 

(7.( 

224S 

XIO 

(40.7 

n2( 

ISSSHar 

32392 

3011 

7.931 1 

342  7 

UI4 

1(14 

7442 

(77 

2X2 

XI7 

(112 

X32 

Jim 

324S.0 

7914 

2.V(( 

344  7 

117  ( 

1(12 

2440 

X7 

2277 

4SS( 

7X3 

Md 

Stfl - 

Ok 

3279.5 

3.294.9 

719.4 

7/17 

7.990.1 

3.0:(2 

3459 

347.7 

il3  5 
1150 

1(2.4 

1(2.7 

7452 

741S 

(4.2 

715 

224  1 
27t» 

4M2 

4(5( 

M04 

1142 

SXl 

14(9 

ISSi  Mtr 

3.3S7I 

7S4C 

32912 

347  7 

1152 

1(1.4 

7394 

157 

2230 

4(M 

III.7 

M40 

IMW 

3.3473 

210.7 

3.0(71 

.347  ( 

1K5 

1(1.1 

279.5 

174 

2X9 

474.3 

912.3 

TtOl 

SH4  . 

321(2 

775.C 

3.1112 

353.7 

19(2 

1(7.0 

22(2 

152 

2491 

4X2 

9X1 

X5i 

Ok 

3.4112 

7(10 

3.1494 

35(( 

1170 

1(92 

214.1 

9I.( 

2HS 

M75 

1017  ( 

(93  5 

ISS7  Mm 

3.4S1.7 

717.3 

3.1(9  4 

3554 

IKS 

1(19 

1171 

M2 

2(25 

U3  1 

1.144.2 

E970 

3381  7 

?888 

30K8 

188  3 

188  1 

1838 

774 

HIO 

U!  3 

1  1779 

8043 

S*:< .. 

3.3IS9 

7(1.1 

3!i77  I 

3S4I 

1K.2 

1(12 

1172 

7vi 

2HS 

44(1 

12112 

577.7 

Dm 

3.393  4 

270.3 

3.I73.I 

354.9 

IMS 

1(1.4 

17(( 

U9 

2(50 

4^4  1 

12X0 

5(30 

1991  Mar _ 

Jaat 

3.4307 

3230.( 

77l( 

7(3.7 

3.1521 

3.C((9 

352  1 
351  1 

IK9 

IM.O 

1(52 

1(50 

1127 

115.0 

Ml 

12.7 

2U.I 

n72 

444.: 

4M7 

12403 

12X0 

5790 

4(77 

Se»« - 

32010 

7(00 

3.0410 

352  3 

IKO 

15(4 

ISSO 

M2 

2714 

4(90 

12172 

4H9 

■  U  S  saviais  toadt.  SKits  A-f  aad  1.  an  lacMtd  a(  cantat  rtdcaMtiaa  Mlat 

>lachiln  datiticaltr  efeattned  biPks.  US.  D'anclas  aad  aftaots  $1  lom|a  baali>.  Na«  York  anastaKat  caaMaaiat  auianly  aaaad  l| 

•arttfa  baakt.  aad  Ed|e  Ad  cwpKatmis  taaicd  b;  daaKttKalr  diartarad  baaka.  ta>t«|a  baaka.  aad  banks  la  US.  atfihatsd  Mtnlants. 

*  ladadis  aartaarsk^  aad  persaaal  trait  arcaanti. 

'ladades  US  sa«Mp  aales.  Salas  ba|aa  Ma;  1.  lSf7.  aad  weit  JiscaataMad  JaM  30. 1970 

lEKlasnta  at  banks  aad  nswaaca  csmiwaias 

'This  catafary  mtladas  Ka.siarkctal)k  State  aad  heal  imaraaieat  sarhs.  Traasar  sacKdes.  aad  kakkap  at  Stda  aad  heal  pansaa  aad 
atkar  lands. 

’Caasists  al  tka  MMStaKats  d  tontfa  sad  arteraatnaal  aasaats  (balk  affcial  aad  amata)  ■  US  pabkc  deU  issaas.  Rallads  1971 
baackaurk  Iktaafk  Dacaater  1914.  Oecaahar  19S4  bcKkamk  tktoafh  Oaetaibar  !9b9.  Dacaa^  1919  becebaiark  la  Oacanbar  1994.  and 
Oacambat  1994  banekmark  tkanattai 

■heladas  saawp  aad  haa  assaeutuas.  endn  amaas.  aaapial4  aistlaliiMs.  iMdaal  saaaifs  baaki  carporala  pcaMaa  trast  laads.  daahrs 
aaj  bnkars.  cartam  Caaaraaieal  dapostt  aecaaats.  and  Siiaitaaanl.sanaanrad  aalKpnsas 

Saarca:  OepartaiaBi  al  the  Traasary 
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Table  B-90. —Ctrpcrmu  pnfitt  with  imtmtwj  pmJnstwm  and  capital  cnnumption  adpumtnts, 

/W9-98 

IBrikm  tl  Mbn.  quartHly  Ma  il  tusmtii  a4|uUid  amual  nin] 


Table  B-91. — Cmptrat*  pnfui  iy  ndnarj,  1959-98 
(Britans  ol  MlKS;  «wittr1y  Mt  at  tusantlit  ariiustad  aanual  rata] 

Cjravfit  irtfils  Mia  MMittni  wawt—  aatHtanl  ata  MNmM  caarial  aaiMaataa  a4|«twM 
D—itic  iariittnii 


raaKial'  (tattaaacal 


TtHtf 

TaW 

TaW 

Tatal 

Fadaral 

RaaarM 

batas 

Otbar 

Tatal 

Mans- 

fac¬ 
ta  j|> 

Traav 

parta- 

baa 

and 

paMic 

atriMes 

Nttae- 

lalt 

bade 

Mad 

ba* 

Otbir 

Has: 

at  tie 
■arW 

I9M 

531 

504 

7.0 

07 

(3 

43.4 

2t3 

7.1 

21 

33 

36 

27 

19(0 

51.0 

471 

7.7 

.9 

(7 

403 

231 

73 

23 

21 

36 

31 

19(1 

513 

a.o 

7.5 

1 

61 

40.4 

234 

71 

23 

30 

36 

33 

19(2 

5(4 

52.6 

7.6 

1 

61 

450 

263 

(3 

21 

3.4 

39 

31 

19(3  . . . 

(12 

571 

73 

10 

64 

491 

296 

93 

21 

36 

44 

4.1 

19(4  .  . 

(7.5 

U.0 

73 

11 

(.4 

553 

324 

103 

3.4 

45 

5.1 

45 

19(5  _ _ _ 

77( 

729 

7.9 

13 

(3 

(50 

397 

no 

31 

41 

56 

4.7 

19((  ...  .. 

13.0 

713 

93 

1.7 

73 

693 

424 

111 

39 

41 

(3 

41 

1H7  _ _ _ _ 

103 

753 

93 

2.0 

76 

MO 

390 

101 

4.0 

56 

(.4 

41 

19(1  . 

K1 

113 

109 

23 

1.4 

704 

41.7 

no 

43 

(4 

(1 

56 

1H9 _ 

132 

7(6 

IK 

31 

13 

650 

370 

106 

41 

(.4 

(.2 

(6 

1970  . . 

71.1 

(47 

13.1 

3.5 

96 

516 

271 

(3 

43 

(.0 

51 

7.1 

1971  . . 

15.5 

777 

153 

3.3 

111 

(23 

341 

(9 

5.1 

73 

(.( 

71 

1972  . 

97.9 

11.4 

16.4 

33 

13.1 

72.0 

414 

9.4 

(1 

7.4 

71 

95 

1973  . . 

110.9 

96.0 

173 

43 

13.0 

71.5 

467 

9.0 

to 

(6 

(3 

141 

1*74  . 

103.4 

159 

1(3 

5.7 

103 

(97 

40.7 

76 

113 

23 

7.7 

171 

1975  _ 

1141 

151 

56 

103 

911 

543 

101 

136 

(3 

116 

146 

197( _ 

■rt] 

1423 

191 

51 

140 

1224 

70.7 

153 

12.7 

133 

161 

1977  . . 

IMl 

167.7 

257 

(1 

19.6 

142.0 

7(3 

1(3 

154 

171 

191 

1971  . 

213.1 

1903 

311 

76 

24.1 

15(4 

(96 

21.7 

154 

194 

221 

1979 

2203 

I15.( 

316 

9.4 

223 

1531 

((3 

1(1 

1(3 

mn 

205 

346 

1910  . 

1913 

1(29 

243 

111 

126 

131.5 

751 

1(3 

16.7 

(.1 

216 

351 

1911  .  .. 

204.1 

174.4 

11.7 

14.4 

43 

1557 

(73 

201 

211 

91 

1(3 

297 

1912  . 

IMl 

139.4 

156 

153 

.4 

1231 

63.4 

201 

190 

13.1 

7.4 

27.4 

1913  . 

203.7 

1731 

241 

146 

10.2 

1M3 

721 

297 

117 

117 

(4 

306 

1914 

231.5 

2051 

20.5 

1(4 

4.1 

1(53 

(66 

39.7 

271 

21.5 

91 

32.7 

1915  . . . . 

230  5 

197.1 

29.0 

163 

12.6 

lUl 

(16 

343 

206 

22.5 

91 

33.4 

IIK 

234  0 

1993 

M.4 

153 

201 

1(21 

(03 

31.1 

221 

23.7 

1(0 

346 

1917  . . . 

272.9 

ni3 

37.1 

157 

214 

1943 

(50 

417 

1(7 

239 

2(9 

416 

1911 _ 

3250 

2743 

430 

176 

254 

2313 

1151 

«7 

193 

196 

2(5 

507 

1919 

330( 

272.( 

53.1 

203 

321 

2196 

109.3 

426 

204 

207 

2(6 

5(.0 

1990  . 

3512 

2923 

U( 

21.4 

473 

2231 

1123 

433 

173 

206 

306 

(5.7 

1991  _ 

3713 

3093 

17.4 

203 

(71 

222.1 

92.7 

531 

206 

2(1 

2(1 

((.7 

1992  . . . 

3911 

3340 

137 

171 

(59 

2503 

9(3 

571 

23.0 

32.2 

41.0 

641 

1993  . . . 

45(9 

3130 

121 

16.1 

M.I 

3001 

11(7 

(94 

243 

3(.9 

501 

731 

1994 

5191 

445  7 

(9.4 

171 

517 

37(3 

1516 

(3.1 

294 

46.0 

M.2 

734 

1995  .. 

(13.0 

523  4 

1046 

223 

124 

41(1 

1(31 

((.0 

2(3 

43.3 

79  5 

(95 

199(  . . . . 

(790 

5126 

1107 

211 

Ml 

4711 

195.6 

927 

37  9 

511 

931 

9(4 

1997 

741.2 

642  3 

1300 

233 

10(6 

5123 

214.4 

((4 

491 

(1.2 

9(5 

99.0 

1993  1 

4193 

339.7 

7(6 

164 

(02 

2(31 

951 

(5.5 

20.5 

34.7 

46.5 

791 

II 

444  4 

3745 

14.7 

16.0 

(86 

29(1 

1151 

((3 

263 

3(6 

43.6 

(91 

IH _ 

459.1 

3127 

79.4 

1(0 

(34 

3033 

1131 

700 

241 

414 

533 

77.1 

IV _ 

504  1 

4353 

91.0 

151 

75.0 

3443 

1423 

731 

254 

427 

(0.2 

6(1 

1994:1  _ 

4701 

3919 

44.1 

1(1 

21.1 

354  7 

149  7 

740 

2(1 

416 

(13 

711 

II _ 

510.2 

4379 

723 

161 

55.5 

3656 

13(1 

(23 

33( 

474 

63.2 

723 

III _ 

535.0 

460  7 

11.3 

11.2 

(31 

379  3 

1516 

(51 

273 

473 

6(3 

743 

IV _ 

5(03 

4153 

10.0 

20.0 

(0.0 

405.3 

<M3 

901 

2(6 

471 

711 

750 

1995:1  _ 

572.( 

M73 

93.9 

21.7 

722 

3936 

1703 

(43 

221 

425 

731 

(51 

11 

595  5 

5023 

1043 

223 

(16 

39(1 

1761 

(40 

213 

411 

741 

93  2 

IN  _ 

(374 

553  9 

116.0 

22.4 

936 

43(0 

1930 

(93 

297 

43  5 

(24 

(34 

IV _ 

(4(.5 

550  0 

1044 

22.1 

(24 

445  6 

1954 

(63 

311 

453 

(76 

964 

1996:1  _ 

M7.0 

574  4 

11(3 

21.6 

941 

4571 

1916 

(96 

35.6 

49.7 

913 

92.6 

II 

677  1 

5137 

11(6 

217 

95.0 

46  7  0 

1950 

9(2 

311 

525 

914 

935 

IN 

613.0 

5194 

1117 

211 

(91 

477.7 

197.3 

93.9 

377 

531 

95.1 

936 

IV _ 

(11.7 

5121 

91.0 

221 

7(0 

4(41 

19(6 

913 

4(3 

51.2 

973 

105.9 

1997:1 

720.5 

624  0 

127.7 

226 

105.1 

49(3 

2001 

(91 

tt.3 

(01 

966 

9(4 

II 

740.1 

(34.7 

121.7 

23.0 

1051 

506  0 

2153 

(70 

505 

59.1 

931 

1054 

IN _ 

7(3.7 

Ml  4 

1216 

236 

1050 

5321 

22(9 

((3 

527 

(2.7 

1001 

1023 

IV _ 

740  7 

(417 

134.7 

241 

1106 

5140 

2123 

((6 

476 

(22 

1034 

920 

1991:1  _ 

7443 

6451 

13(3 

24.5 

nil 

509  4 

1971 

917 

513 

(74 

1011 

9(( 

H  . 

7313 

(339 

134.4 

244 

1100 

4995 

194  6 

(73 

533 

(74 

96.5 

973 

IN _ 

732.1 

(423 

1333 

247 

10(3 

509  0 

1950 

92.7 

539 

(71 

1003 

(99 

■  CtMists  at  tat  ftBoataii  itatstrKS:  Deposiltni  iastitvtMS;  aotdepositeijr  otriil  lastriatms;  itcmti  and  coauaodrir  bream,  insutaact 
carrim.  rttaWad  wMstawnt  caaieaam.  sml  basiaess  wnartawat  cemaanKs.  and  rtal  estate  rintstiaeat  basts. 

*Ste  Tabit  B-82  ta  ariaitry  dmil 

Nate.— Tbt  mdubj  dassricalMi  n  an  a  CMtpaay  basis  and  is  based  an  tbe  1917  Standard  l.riastrial  CtassrficatMn  (SIC)  bt(innia|  1917. 
and  an  tbe  1972  SIC  lar  taratr  yaars  tbtMi. 

Saarca:  Otparbwal  at  Caaiawrca,  Biataa  at  Ecananac  Analysis 
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Ml.— Tkt  adMtn  clMUical»«  il  m  i  caapun  bnis  md  a  bni4  n  tki  1367  SUatod  Mistriil  CtiMificjiM  (SIQ  bt|>rmiii<  1387 
Id  n  tki  1372  SK  fir  iirM  yurs  skm  li  tM  1372  SIC.  tic  cafetiries  stowi  km  m  "iidistnal  nackiwrr  iid  iqutrW  tm. 


"dKtmtc  lid  ilkir  ilKtrc  i«ii|miit"  am  idiiMied  h  "nickMery.  cxctil  ekctrcal"  aid  "ilictric  aid  elednic  cqiiimi-t.''  rejiic 
tmillf. 

Smtci:  Departmifit  if  Cwmrct,  Baiaa  if  Ecmmic  Autyin 


itfiCiSSSK: 


Table  B-93- — SsUs,  pnfus,  and  stockheldm'  tqmitj,  all  manufacturing  cerporatiem,  1952-98 

(BMhons  o(  MUnI 


M  naaatactami  catpwalats 

Oarakk  paads  ndastms 

Netdarabk  (tads  ndatorcs 

Yerw 

FraWs 

fratds 

Sltck- 

ktWrs' 

eqadr’ 

Saks 

(trt) 

PraMs 

qaartot 

Saks 

(ttl) 

Btlart 

tans' 

MMt 

Mcene 

taits 

kaUrs' 

aqadT’ 

Saks 

(tel) 

Btfrt 

tales' 

Aitor 

taats 

Bttort 

laos' 

Mtor 

tots 

kaWns' 

aqaiti' 

19S2  . . 

2507 

229 

107 

1037 

1220 

129 

55 

490 

12*0 

lOO 

5.2 

539 

19S3 

265  9 

244 

lU 

10*7 

1379 

140 

5* 

524 

12*0 

104 

55 

557 

1954  . . 

245 

209 

117 

1131 

1220 

114 

56 

549 

125  7 

96 

56 

5*7 

1955 

27*4 

2*6 

151 

120.1 

1421 

165 

*1 

5*0 

1363 

121 

70 

613 

1956  . . 

WJ 

290 

167 

1316 

1595 

165 

*3 

652 

1471 

137 

70 

664 

195? 

3200 

2*7 

154 

141.1 

156.0 

150 

7.9 

705 

154  1 

124 

75 

706 

1951 _ 

3057 

227 

127 

147.4 

ltt6 

114 

50 

720 

1567 

113 

69 

74  6 

1959  _ 

33*0 

297 

163 

157.1 

1694 

150 

*1 

779 

1U5 

139 

*3 

797 

1960 

345  7 

275 

157 

1654 

1739 

14.0 

70 

*23 

1711 

135 

*7 

*3.1 

1)61  - . 

356  4 

275 

153 

1726 

1757 

136 

69 

*49 

1112 

139 

*5 

*77 

1962  _ 

3*94 

319 

177 

1*14 

195.3 

16* 

*6 

*91 

1941 

151 

97 

923 

1963  _ 

4127 

34.9 

19.5 

1*97 

209.0 

1*5 

95 

93.3 

2036 

16.4 

10.0 

K3 

1964  _ 

443.1 

396 

237 

1990 

226.3 

217 

116 

9*5 

2160 

1*3 

11.6 

1013 

1965  _ 

4927 

46.5 

275 

2117 

2570 

267 

145 

105.4 

2357 

203 

13.0 

1063 

1966  _ 

5547 

510 

309 

2303 

291.7 

297 

164 

1157 

262  4 

226 

14.6 

1151 

1967 

575.4 

470 

290 

2476 

300  6 

257 

146 

1250 

2740 

220 

144 

1226 

1961 _ 

6319 

554 

321 

2659 

3355 

306 

165 

135.6 

2964 

240 

15.5 

1303 

1969 

694  6 

5*1 

337 

2*99 

366.5 

315 

169 

1476 

32*1 

266 

16.4 

1423 

lira 

70*J 

ai 

2*6 

3060 

3631 

23.0 

129 

155.1 

3457 

257 

157 

1517 

1971  .  . 

751 1 

529 

310 

3200 

3*1* 

265 

145 

1604 

X93 

265 

165 

160.5 

1977  _ 

*495 

637 

j(5 

343  4 

435* 

336 

1*4 

171.4 

4137 

296 

1*0 

172.0 

1473 _ 

1.0177 

*14 

ai 

374  1 

5273 

436 

240 

l*t7 

4*99 

370 

233 

1*54 

1973:  IV  _ 

275.1 

214 

130 

3*64 

1401 

lOO 

63 

1947 

1350 

106 

6.7 

1917 

New  etries: 

1973:  IV  _ 

2366 

20.6 

137 

36*0 

122.7 

101 

67 

1*50 

1139 

105 

7.0 

1*2.1 

1974  _ 

1.060  6 

921 

5*7 

395.0 

529  0 

41  1 

247 

196.0 

5316 

51.0 

341 

199.0 

1975  . 

1.0657 

799 

491 

423.4 

5211 

353 

21.4 

20*1 

5441 

446 

277 

2153 

1976  _ 

1.2037 

1049 

645 

a27 

5196 

507 

300 

2243 

6137 

543 

33.7 

2314 

1977  _ 

172*1 

1151 

704 

4)67 

6573 

57.9 

340 

2399 

6700 

577 

35.5 

2560 

197* 

1.496.4 

132.5 

*11 

5405 

760.7 

696 

410 

2626 

735  7 

62.9 

393 

277.9 

1979  _ 

1.741* 

1547 

9*7 

600.5 

*65.7 

72.4 

457 

2925 

*76.1 

*1* 

535 

30*0 

19*0 _ 

1.912* 

1450 

926 

66*1 

*».l 

57.4 

35.6 

317.7 

1023.7 

**.4 

56.9 

350.4 

19*1  . . 

2.1447 

15*6 

1013 

7434 

979.5 

677 

416 

350  4 

1.1657 

91.3 

596 

393.0 

1912 

2.039  4 

10*7 

709 

7707 

913.1 

34.7 

217 

3555 

1.1264 

736 

49.3 

4147 

19*3 . . 

2.114.3 

1331 

*50 

*120 

9735 

a.7 

300 

372  4 

1.1400 

*44 

55* 

4404 

11*4  . 

27350 

165.6 

1070 

*647 

1.107.6 

755 

4*9 

3956 

17275 

90.0 

5*0 

461.5 

11*5  . 

27314 

137.0 

*76 

*667 

1.142.6 

61.5 

3*6 

420.9 

1.1**0 

75.6 

49.1 

4453 

19*6  . . . 

27209 

129J 

*3.1 

*74.7 

1.1255 

521 

326 

4363 

10954 

777 

505 

4X4 

19*7 

277*7 

1730 

115.6 

9009 

1.17*0 

7*0 

530 

4443 

17003 

951 

62.6 

4566 

!)*(> _ 

2.5967 

2153 

1530 

957.6 

17(47 

916 

669 

46*7 

1311.5 

1237 

*60 

4(t9 

19(9 

2.745.1 

1*76 

1351 

9990 

13566 

751 

555 

501.3 

13S*.5 

1126 

796 

497.7 

1990  _ 

2.*107 

15*1 

1101 

10430 

1357.2 

573 

40.7 

5150 

1.4535 

lOOO 

694 

52*9 

1991 _ 

2.761.1 

9*7 

664 

1064.1 

1304.0 

139 

7.2 

5060 

1.457.1 

(4* 

593 

557.4 

199?* . . 

20907 

31.4 

22.1 

1034  7 

13*90 

-337 

-24.0 

473  9 

15004 

65.1 

460 

5600 

1993  . 

30151 

117  9 

*37 

1039.7 

1.4907 

3*9 

274 

4*2.7 

1.524.9 

79.0 

557 

557  1 

1994 

37550 

243.5 

1749 

1.110.1 

1.657.6 

1210 

*71 

5333 

1.59*7 

122  5 

*70 

5760 

1995 

3.52*3 

274.5 

19*7 

17406 

1007.7 

1306 

943 

6137 

1.7206 

1439 

103.9 

627.0 

1996  ._. . 

3.757  6 

306.6 

224  9 

134*0 

1.941.6 

1466 

1061 

673  9 

1016.0 

160.0 

11*0 

6747 

1997  _ 

3.9227 

3311 

2441 

1.4647 

2.075.6 

1660 

1217 

7435 

10466 

164.3 

122.9 

720* 

1996:1  _ 

S*40 

69* 

50.7 

1799.4 

457.5 

31.7 

226 

6447 

427  3 

3*1 

2*7 

6557 

U _ 

94*4 

*27 

5*9 

132*1 

4925 

427 

309 

665  0 

4559 

395 

2*0 

663  1 

I* _ 

946  6 

*47 

62.1 

135*6 

4*4.0 

3*0 

276 

6*05 

4626 

46.2 

345 

67*0 

IV _ 

977.7 

70  5 

537 

1.4060 

507.6 

347 

25.0 

7050 

470.1 

X.3 

2*2 

7007 

1997:1  _ 

9357 

*25 

606 

1.429.3 

U7.7 

3*9 

270 

722.7 

447.5 

436 

336 

7065 

11 _ 

9*70 

92.4 

669 

1.45*6 

527* 

495 

363 

736.7 

4601 

420 

305 

721.9 

IN _ 

9*60 

*69 

625 

1.4*3* 

5195 

420 

295 

75*4 

4666 

44.9 

330 

725  4 

IV _ 

1.0137 

694 

547 

1.4*57 

540  7 

365 

2*4 

756  0 

4725 

33.0 

250 

729.2 

199*:  1 _ 

9555 

953 

735 

1503.1 

515.7 

555 

44.2 

764  7 

439* 

390 

29.4 

7X4 

11 _ 

997  1 

7*3 

566 

15174 

5411 

365 

253 

7713 

4560 

410 

313 

7467 

IN _ 

9*60 

*23 

617 

15227 

5323 

394 

2*7 

7*15 

453.7 

420 

33.1 

740.7 

■  li  tkt  oM  Mfits.  "mc«M  tots "  reivs  It  Ftdtral  incaiw  tots  otly.  «s  Slalt  od  Itcal  mctat  tuts  ktd  tiretdy  btt*  dtdtdtd.  It  tkt 
at«  stnts.  to  Mcoat  tots  Mm  btti  dtdtdtd 

>AttMl  data  art  antraft  tqaily  Itr  tkt  ytar  (tsitt  lotr  tad-of-qtarttr  fifyitsl 

■etfiMMI  IMS.  proMs  btlart  atd  alltr  Meant  taut  rtflect  Mchisot  of  nitardi  stackkeWtrs'  nkrtst  m  ttl  itcent  btftn  aad  aittf 
MCMK  ttm. 

‘Data  ftr  1)92  (anst  sipificantlir  1)921)  rtfltet  tkt  tarh  adaptiat  at  FMaacial  kccaaatni  Standards  Bard  Staltntnt  106  (Enelayr's 
Acctaaliai  tw  M-FIttttntil  Btntfils  Olkw  Tkaa  Ptnsnas)  tv  a  bro  nanter  at  carmtits  dantf  Ikt  taartk  qaartr  at  19)2.  Data  tor 
19931  aha  rtflect  adapiMn  at  Slattnetl  106  Crpratiats  owsi  skew  Ikt  canalatNt  tlM  at  a  cMn|c  it  actattini  pritoplt  it  Ikt  first 
qaartcr  at  tkt  put  it  vdiick  tkt  cMapt  ii  adapted. 

Hale  —Data  art  tel  ttetssrilp  cetiprable  Iran  ett  priad  to  atatkr  dve  to  cMifts  n  aetattlitt  practoks.  ndastip  etossifeatiats. 
itnpkti  pwcadarts.  etc.  Fr  eiolanat^  telts  eetctriMi  canpdainn  at  tke  sums,  set  "Quitirii  Ficatcal  Rtpart  tar  Matafactarini. 
totmi.  aad  Trade  Crporathts."  utpartnent  at  Connerct.  Bartat  at  tkt  Cetsas. 

Seaict:  Oepartnenl  at  Connerct.  Btreaa  of  tkt  Cttsu. 
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Tabl£  B-94. — RtLakm  tf  pr^s  sfur  taxa  /•  itetkhoUtn'  t^ity  and  tn  iaJ*$,  all  maimfaamnmg 
cvrpmratiom.  1947-98 


Taar  ar  qaartar 

Rate  al  ptalNs  allar  aKiaw  taaas  (aaaaal 
ratal  la  stadMdan'  aoartii  parcaat  ‘ 

Mts  allat  anaa  taaas  aa>  dalar  at 
ulai  caati 

M 

akaaatactaraif 

caroarateas 

OataMa 

JSU 

Nate»abia 

Al 

■taattflatail 

caraarataas 

OaaMa 

aJte^ 

NaadaaMa 

taadt 

adadnai 

1»4> 

ISt 

14.4 

III 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

i»a 

1(3) 

1S.7 

112 

70 

71 

IB 

l«4S 

111 

121 

Hi 

SB 

1.4 

S.4 

IKO 

IS4 

US 

14.1 

71 

77 

li 

IKI 

12.1 

13.0 

Hi 

4J 

SJ 

4i 

I*iJ 

103 

II  1 

S7 

4J 

4i 

41 

1»M 

lOS 

11  1 

SS 

4J 

4i 

4J 

IK4 

ss 

lOJ 

SI 

4i 

41 

4.4 

1K3 

124 

131 

114 

S4 

S7 

SI 

l»i 

I2J 

I2B 

HB 

SJ 

Si 

SJ 

HS7 

lOS 

IIJ 

10.1 

4B 

4B 

4J 

IKI 

II 

1.0 

Si 

4i 

3S 

4.4 

IMS 

104 

10.4 

10.4 

4B 

4B 

4J 

INO 

S^ 

Si 

SB 

44 

40 

4B 

mi 

IS 

l.l 

SI 

4J 

3S 

4.7 

IN? 

SB 

SB 

S.S 

4i 

4.4 

4.7 

m3 

103 

10.1 

104 

4J 

4i 

4.0 

IN4 

III 

11.7 

H.» 

Si 

SI 

S4 

ms 

13.0 

13B 

12i 

SB 

S.7 

SS 

I3M 

13.4 

Ui 

127 

SB 

SB 

SB 

m; 

117 

11.7 

HB 

SO 

4B 

SJ 

l«U 

121 

I2i 

IIS 

SI 

4.S 

Si 

ms  . . 

IIS 

114 

Hi 

4B 

4.1 

SO 

SJ 

IJ 

lOJ 

40 

3i 

4i 

IS7I 

S7 

SO 

lOJ 

4.1 

3B 

4i 

IS?; 

101 

lOJ 

lOi 

4J 

4i 

4.4 

I»73  . 

I2B 

131 

121 

4.7 

47 

4B 

I»73  l»  . . 

13.4 

I2.S 

140 

4J 

4i 

SO 

Na«  sarcs: 

1*73:  1*  . -  . 

14.3 

133 

ISJ 

SB 

SO 

1.1 

i«7i 

US 

12.1 

17.1 

Si 

4.7 

1.4 

IS7S 

III 

lOJ 

I2.S 

4B 

4.1 

SI 

IS7i 

I3.S 

137 

Ui 

S4 

Si 

Si 

IS77 

142 

Ui 

131 

SJ 

SJ 

SJ 

IS7I 

ISO 

110 

Ui 

S4 

Si 

SJ 

IS7S 

11.4 

IS4 

174 

S7 

Si 

11 

mo 

I3S 

Hi 

IIJ 

4B 

40 

SI 

mi 

131 

IIS 

ISi 

4.7 

4i 

SI 

m: 

Si 

1.1 

11 S 

3i 

2.4 

4.4 

m3 

101 

1.1 

127 

4.1 

31 

4.0 

i«U 

12  S 

12.4 

12  5 

4.1 

44 

4B 

ms 

10.1 

Si 

110 

3B 

3.4 

4.1 

INt 

ss 

7i 

Hi 

3.7 

2.S 

41 

m7 

121 

ll.S 

13.7 

4S 

4i 

Si 

iMa> 

111 

UJ 

17B 

SJ 

Si 

IB 

ms 

13  S 

11.1 

110 

4S 

41 

S.7 

10.1 

7.S 

13.1 

3S 

30 

4B 

ISSI 

li 

1.4 

101 

24 

i 

4.1 

1SS2> 

21 

-S.l 

li 

B 

-1.7 

31 

IMl 

1.0 

S7 

100 

2B 

IB 

37 

ISS4 

ISI 

IIJ 

ISi 

S.4 

S3 

Si 

ISM 

11.0 

1S.4 

11.1 

SB 

Si 

1.0 

ISSt 

11.7 

IS.7 

171 

10 

SS 

li 

ISS7  .. 

11.7 

IIJ 

170 

li 

SB 

17 

ISS6:I  . 

1S.I 

140 

17i 

S7 

4J 

1.1 

II 

177 

11.1 

US 

li 

IJ 

1.1 

IN 

11.3 

Hi 

20.3 

IB 

S.7 

7.S 

nr 

1S.I 

Ui 

111 

S.4 

4.S 

10 

IS87:I  . 

170 

ISO 

ISO 

li 

Si 

7i 

H 

113 

1S7 

US 

IB 

IJ 

IB 

IN 

11.1 

ISi 

Hi 

IJ 

S.7 

71 

IV _ 

141 

ISO 

141 

SJ 

Si 

Si 

ISSII 

IS.I 

231 

ISS 

7.7 

IB 

1.7 

II 

US 

131 

IIB 

S.7 

4.7 

IS 

IN - 

11.1 

144 

17.S 

li 

SJ 

7J 

'  AmimI  rates  basttf  m  a«tfa|i  teaily  lor  tkt  year  (osm|  loar  eod-al-ooartn  fifins).  Oaarterly  rates  baste  ao  sqtily  al  ate  al  baartar 
'Sat  laolacta  3.  TaMa  M3. 

•Saalasiaate  4.  laMe  M3 

iMa  —Baste  aa  data  it  nlms  al  delars. 

Saa  IMa.  TaMa  B-B3 

Starte:  Oaparteaai  al  Cootearta.  Baraaa  of  Iba  Caasts 
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Table  Cmtinmi  utck  prias  and  yidds.  1936-98 


Coaaata  stack  prces< 

CtiMata  stock  ttalos 

mu 

Tear  m  aaaik 

No*  York  Stack  Exekaa*  adeac 

(Dk  31. 1M5>50)> 

0)0 

loitc 

9  Poor's 

otaiptsi'e  Oindetd-  Eoraves- 

Ctaacsdc 

ladastrial 

Troaspor- 

tataa 

llbMy> 

Tauace 

aetraie' 

(1941- 
43-101  > 

ratK> 

ratic' 

l«C 

24.40 

49301 

49.92 

409 

755 

m; 

23.97 

475.71 

44  J8 

4J5 

709 

1»SA 

24  59 

49199 

4974 

3.97 

973 

10S1 

3073 

932.12 

5739 

373 

579 

30  01 

91904 

5505 

3.47 

690 

1K1 

35J7 

99105 

9977 

2.59 

492 

3349 

939  79 

92  J9 

3J7 

6i2 

lOtl 

37.51 

71401 

9907 

317 

550 

1K4 

43.H 

934.05 

91J7 

301 

552 

47  J9 

91009 

1817 

3i)0 

638 

mt  - . - . 

UI5 

46.19 

50.79 

90.91 

44.45 

17390 

9576 

3.40 

993 

m7 

50.77 

51.97 

53.51 

9009 

4992 

97912 

9193 

370 

5.73 

i»i _ 

55J7 

5900 

50  51 

1939 

9505 

90900 

98  70 

307 

597 

mt 

54.97 

57.44 

49  99 

95.90 

70.49 

876  72 

97  84 

374 

909 

IIW _ _ _ 

45.72 

a.03 

3214 

74.47 

900C 

753.19 

9377 

303 

9.45 

lt71 _ 

54  22 

57.92 

44  JS 

.^05 

70  J9 

994  M 

9C7? 

3.14 

541 

1S77 _ 

90  25 

95  73 

50.17 

79.95 

79JS 

95CJ: 

10970 

204 

550 

1973  _ 

57.42 

93  09 

37  74 

75  J9 

70.12 

52:78 

107.43 

3.09 

7.12 

Ii7« . . . 

43  94 

a.09 

3109 

59.59 

4997 

759J7 

8205 

4.47 

1159 

1975  . . 

4573 

50.52 

31.10 

9300 

47.14 

807  49 

9919 

4JI 

915 

1979  . . . . 

54.49 

90  44 

39.57 

73.94 

52.94 

574.92 

10201 

377 

9.90 

5399 

5709 

4109 

9104 

55J5 

99493 

9(70 

4.92 

10.79 

1971 . . . 

53  70 

S9i3 

43.50 

79.44 

59.95 

92073 

99  "2 

579 

12.03 

1979  _ 

51 J2 

94.79 

47J4 

79.41 

91.42 

944  40 

10301 

547 

1349 

198C _ 

^10 

79.70 

90  9! 

74.69 

94  J5 

891.4’ 

119.78 

579 

1299 

1991 _ 

7<02 

95  44 

72  61 

7701 

73.52 

932  92 

12805 

520 

1199 

1917 _ 

9993 

7919 

90  4] 

79.49 

71.99 

(94  J9 

119.71 

501 

11.90 

1913 _ 

92.93 

107  45 

99.39 

93.99 

95  J4 

1.190  J4 

190.41 

440 

9.03 

ItU . 

9249 

10901 

95.93 

9209 

99  J8 

l.l?9.« 

190  46 

494 

10  32 

ms _ 

10109 

123.79 

104.11 

11349 

114J1 

1.32973 

18604 

475 

9.12 

19M  .  _ 

13900 

15505 

11907 

142  72 

147  JO 

1.792.76 

23(34 

349 

909 

1997  _ 

19170 

195J1 

140  J9 

149  59 

149.49 

27  75  99 

296  93 

309 

5.a 

1999  _ 

149  91 

19095 

134.12 

143.53 

12779 

2090.82 

79579 

394 

Til 

1999  _ 

190  02 

21923 

175.29 

17407 

15104 

2.50891 

32204 

345 

7.42 

1990  _ 

193  49 

225.79 

159  92 

llliO 

13376 

2.(78  94 

334.59 

391 

9.47 

1991  , . — - . . 

209  33 

259.14 

173  99 

195  32 

15002 

2.929  J3 

379  18 

374 

4. 75 

199? _ 

22901 

294  92 

201.09 

199.91 

17979 

379479 

415.74 

299 

472 

1993  _ 

249  59 

299  99 

242  49 

22990 

219.42 

3022.06 

45141 

278 

4t9 

1994  . 

254  12 

315.25 

247  29 

20909 

209.73 

3.793  77 

46t.42 

202 

503 

1995  _ 

291 15 

397.34 

299  41 

220.M 

239.45 

4.493  76 

541.72 

259 

909 

1999  _ 

359  17 

453  99 

327  33 

249  77 

30309 

5.74209 

97050 

2.19 

574 

1997  .  ,. 

459  54 

674  6? 

4t4  (0 

28312 

424  41 

7441  IS 

873  43 

1  77 

437 

1999  . . 

SUM 

ttl57 

499  69 

379  12 

5I9J5 

9075  5’ 

IM5C 

149 

1997:  laa _ 

403  59 

509.94 

3594( 

293  91 

361.45 

9.1070) 

764  2  2 

1.95 

fob _ 

4)957 

524  JO 

394  1! 

271.36 

39975 

9.51 7.4P 

798.39 

199 

Mar _ 

419  72 

523.09 

3720; 

294  79 

39771 

9.901. '.2 

792  19 

1.91 

531 

to - 

401.00 

509.99 

399.97 

25311 

39475 

9.957  iC 

7U.93 

198 

433 J9 

549  95 

395  50 

26919 

392 J2 

7742  J6 

93309 

105 

ioM 

457  07 

579.57 

410.94 

290M 

419.12 

7i99.90 

97979 

177 

458 

laly - 

41094 

910.42 

433  75 

289.51 

44109 

7.990.65 

925.29 

1.69 

A«| - 

49153 

909.54 

439.71 

297  93 

449.93 

7.949  43 

927.74 

1.95 

Sept - 

49974 

917.94 

451.93 

29107 

45909 

706639 

93702 

195 

479 

QtS 

49925 

925.22 

499.04 

30203 

479.70 

707502 

961.18 

lil 

ilW 

49209 

91557 

453.49 

30702 

49575 

7977  J9 

938.92  1 

liS 

Doc - 

504  (6 

62357 

U1.04 

32590 

490.30 

7.90902 

962  J7 

1.92 

409 

1999  laa 

504  13 

92491 

45949 

332.50 

47901 

700635 

993J9 

1.92 

532  15 

990.91 

495  73 

341.91 

509.97 

8473  81 

1023  74 

1.65 

Ma _ 

590  70 

99333 

509  09 

397.49 

539  47 

9:709.47 

107903 

1.49 

3.59 

to 

57905 

71109 

573  73 

379.92 

59307 

9037U 

1 11270 

1.43 

574  49 

712J9 

606.02 

372.82 

561^8 

906007 

1  108  42  1 

146 

Jvflie 

599.79 

704  14 

492.99 

379.51 

54957 

9072  99 

i:i09J9 

1.45 

344 

lely 

599  J9 

719.54 

50309 

389  79 

579  67 

9.097.14 

1.159.58 

1J9 

Au| - 

539  19 

665  99 

44139 

37249 

51172 

9.47852 

1.C74  62 

i.a 

Sept . 

509  59 

929  51 

409  75 

372  33 

45479 

7.909.79 

1.020  64 

159 

375 

Oct 

511  49 

936.92 

399  91 

390  17 

44912 

9.164  ey 

103247 

1.59 

594  26 

704.49 

442  95 

41259 

50145 

9.005  75 

1.144  43 

1.43 

Doc _ 

579  05 

71700 

459.70 

431 14 

510JI 

9019  68 

i.i9005 

1J7 

■  Avctam  of  dottf  dtiMi  pricts.  ciccpl  NYSt  doU  ttnofA  Hoy  1M4  ort  wtfafei  of  sooUr  clnoi|  (rm 

'Indodn  slodit  at  foloort  tor  llTSt  oil  stod4  futod  (am  tkaa  3.S00).  lor  Oo»-loao>  aidasttial  o«ero|c.  30  stacks,  atd  far  SiP  caai 
potilt  Mdci.  500  sttcfct. 

’(ItKtnc  April  m3,  tkc  NTSC  dootfod  tko  lalat  of  tko  JUtf  »tu  to  fooMolt  trodaii  of  optaas  oad  lutvcs  oa  tki  aidti  Aaacal 
iadcies  prar  to  m3  rofM  tkc  datbUof. 

‘Based  00  SCO  stocks  a  tke  SIP  caaiposite  min. 

’Aurofofo  cotA  dmdoads  (based  oa  latest  kaoa*  oaritjl  rolt)  dwieed  by  aureialt  anrket  nalae  based  oa  Nodaesdry  clas«|  prices 
Moathly  data  are  oiaroies  of  acekly  fiiarcs.  aaaaol  ■*'*  art  aMrofoi  of  aaiithlylifares 

‘OoMtcrly  data  art  rota  of  earaai(t  (after  tom)  lor  I  quorton  oedap  Mtk  parbcaiar  qaarer  to  price  irdn  lor  last  day  of  tkot  qoarter 
Aeaool  data  ort  a«tra|ts  of  qoartaly  ratios 

Note  -Al  data  retote  U  stocks  kstod  oa  tke  Nta  York  Stack  Eickooic 

Soarccs:  New  York  Stack  Cackaaie  (NTSC).  Ooa  toots  t  Co.,  lac,  aad  SUadard  t  Pear's  Ctrporotioa  (SiP) 
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Table  B-96. — Bmineu  ftrmatiom  and  busines  failwm,  195^-98 


SaiiMU  bilMt' 


Mdn 
at  act 
basatss 

New 

lme‘4 

Naabcral 

iadartt 

taiiaat  §t  cmnM  babddat 

laalMay  al  da*irD 

Mraariar 

118*’=. 

rsMti 

Uabdty  atadaia 

Uabddy  m*  class 

IOC) 

Tau; 

Uadcr 

tiocooc 

$100,000 

Ml  9im 

Telal 

Uadcr 

IIOO.OOC 

*100.000 

aad  Met 

ms _ 

86.6 

in.8i8 

42 

10.869 

10.113 

(86 

4484 

206.4 

2*30 

US*  _ 

. 

846 

141.163 

a 

12.6*6 

11318 

1.071 

8627 

2X3 

322  8 

m/ _ 

SO.'. 

137.112 

82 

13.738 

12347 

1.192 

6183 

X7.I 

3X2 

i»sa _ 

80i 

180.7*1 

86 

14.964  . 

13.488 

1.468 

72*3 

X76 

4X7 

1»S9  _ 

— 

*7.8 

183.067 

82 

14X183 

12.X7 

1346 

692* 

27*8 

4139 

mo _ 

...  . 

94i 

1I2.M3 

87 

18.448 

13.6X 

1.798 

83*6 

3273 

611.4 

mi _ 

_ 

1  «C6 

1II.SFF 

64 

17X178  , 

18.006 

2.069 

1.0801 

3X.1 

7X0 

m: _ 

. 

i  8i6 

1I2.0S/ 

61 

18.7*2  1 

13.772 

2.0:3 

13136 

346  8 

*67  1 

m3 _ 

. 

84.4 

ISiF.-u 

86 

14374  ! 

12.182 

2.1(2 

1.382  6 

3210 

1.0316 

19M  _ 

. 

812 

197.724 

83 

13301 

11346 

2.188 

13283 

313.6 

1.0186 

ms _ 

986 

703697 

83 

13314 

11340 

2.174 

13217 

3217 

1.000.0 

ISSi  . 

983 

700.01C 

82 

13X761 

10333 

232* 

13*87 

3218 

1.064  1 

m? _ 

100.0 

206.869 

48 

12364 

10.144 

2320 

13683 

X7.9 

86  73 

IMS  _ 

1C«3 

233.638 

39 

9.636  i 

7329 

1307 

9413 

2411 

689.8 

ms _ 

— 

IIS* 

274767 

57 

9.184  i 

7.182 

1.962 

1.1421 

2313 

810* 

18/0  _ 

... 

1006 

264709 

44 

10.7U  1 

*.018 

2.729 

13(7* 

2683 

161*4 

1871  _ 

111.1 

2*7.877 

42 

10326  . 

7.6U 

2.718 

1.9168 

2713 

1.648  6 

1872  _ 

1183 

316.801 

5* 

8366 

7.040 

2.826 

2.0002 

28*3 

1.741.8 

1873  _ 

118.1 

328.J8( 

36 

9348 

6.627 

2.71* 

239*6 

238.6 

2.063  0 

1874  _ 

1137 

318.149 

3* 

9.818 

6.733 

3.1*2 

3.0831 

286.8 

2.m3 

187S  _ 

. 

1CS.8 

326.-348 

43 

11.43r 

7304 

3.82* 

4.3*02 

28*6 

4.0*16 

187* _ 

12C4 

378.766 

4X.170 

38 

8.62* 

6.176 

3.482 

3.0113 

2873 

2.783* 

1877  _ 

1X6 

2* 

7.818 

4361 

3.08* 

3.0983 

20*3 

2.M73 

1871  _ 

1U.1 

471019 

24 

6.618 

3.712 

2.X7 

2.6863 

164.7 

2.481.3 

1878  _ 

_ 

i:*3 

824.86! 

2* 

7364 

3.9X 

3.634 

2.6674 

1789 

2.a7.8 

1800  _ 

IMS 

833.82C 

42 

11.742 

8.612 

6.060 

4.638.1 

272.8 

4.X26 

1801 _ 

1746 

8*1742 

61 

16.784 

*333 

*361 

6.888  2 

4083 

6.848.3 

isr _ 

116.4 

866.942 

*« 

2430* 

11308 

13398 

18.610* 

8417 

18.0681 

1803  _ 

..  .. 

1176 

*C.3.<.X 

no 

91334 

15.872 

18.762 

16.0729 

638.1 

18.43  73 

1814  _ 

1213 

634.991 

107 

8237* 

33327 

13881 

2836*6 

4093 

2*38*3 

1805  _ 

. 

12C9 

664738 

118 

87383 

X381 

M.702 

X.837  4 

423.8 

X.8138 

188C 

i:C4 

702..'3* 

IX 

61.616 

X.80* 

22.70* 

44.724  0 

*X3 

433*87 

1837  _ 

1217 

6*8.872 

102 

61.111 

X.849 

22.162 

34.723* 

7a.o 

33.8771 

ISO*  _ 

1241 

6*8.098 

!l 

87.087 

X.300 

.■3797 

39.873  0 

6*6.8 

X.**61 

19*8  _ 

_ 

1246 

676.868 

68 

»36l 

3;-.3!2 

17.048 

42.3?** 

6X8 

41.68*7 

198C _ 

Kf  7 

647366 

74 

60.747 

40.833 

19.914 

86.1X1 

7386 

55.384  5 

1981  _ 

1187 

6218(34 

IC7 

**.140 

60.617 

27323 

M3283 

1X1*49 

98.7M4 

1887 

1163 

6666'>: 

no 

87.068 

6*264 

2*308 

943178 

1X1867 

83iX* 

1883 _ 

. 

121.1 

706337 

108 

*6.133 

61.1** 

24.845 

47.758  8 

8476 

46.H7  8 

1834  _ 

1288 

741.77* 

*6 

71.88* 

X314 

X.7U 

2*.877* 

*480 

X.1328 

183S _ 

;9» 

766.8** 

(2 

71.12* 

49.495 

21.633 

37.2*36 

*661 

X.417  4 

1886  _ 

(>» 

7*6.482 

M 

7193! 

48.667 

22364 

28.86*7 

8149 

n.683l 

1887  _ 

»•  780. '.8 

San  3  V  by  adaMtc 

6« 

*3334 

56  .OM 

2’334 

37.4M9 

1.1113 

H.378  6 

1887  Jaa. 

m 

72.992 

7389 

4.986 

2.403 

3.8263 

82.1 

3.434  2 

Fab 

'») 

69768 

6.783 

4.832 

2361 

13X8 

**.2 

1.132  7 

Mar 

69.887 

7.438 

4.933 

2.502 

1.4088 

N4 

1.3062 

% 

p) 

673*: 

7.648  : 

8.074 

2.871 

2.7*2* 

10i4 

2.674  4 

(»■ 

68384 

. 

7.1*1 

4.*24 

2.387 

1.8740 

97.2 

1.4763 

lace 

m 

62.786 

_ 

6390 

4.6(4 

2306 

13254 

848 

I.IX* 

Ial8 

p) 

72.707 

7368 

4343 

2.422 

3.in.o 

8*3 

3.0*17 

6*1 

p) 

60.468 

6328 

4.6M 

2.138 

13223 

*6.4 

1.738* 

p) 

66.8:8 

7.146 

4.7*8 

2361 

3.n28 

841 

3.18*7 

p) 

69.948 

7.426 

8.071 

2388 

1.406  7 

882 

1.X78 

Nov 

m 

81184 

6.022 

4.021 

2.001 

1.7188 

M3 

1.6382 

Dec 

_ 

p) 

68.041 

_ 

8331 

3.863 

1.661 

1.117* 

725 

1.7453 

1996  laa 

PF 

66.416 

6329 

4.574 

1.688 

2.8*84 

683 

2.8X0 

fft 

P) 

66.128 

!347 

4.624 

1323 

2.472* 

47* 

2.4280 

Mat 

P) 

63.<0( 

6348 

4317 

1.82* 

1.033  0 

601 

8728 

Apr 

(') 

6.860 

43*6 

2.274 

1.1146 

*74 

1.027.2 

May 

l»i 

8304 

3.862 

1.942 

1.392  4 

*3.7 

1.30*7 

JlMK 

_ 

P) 

_ 

63*1 

4.181 

2.1X 

1.3113 

*5.8 

1328  3 

lair 

(»» 

6.878 

4.37* 

2.197 

2838.4 

*8.7 

2.448* 

A«c 

P) 

, 

8310  ; 

3.844 

l.*66 

1.6133 

763 

1.836  8 

Sept 

P! 

8.6*2  : 

3.715 

1.M7 

2.8X6 

(11 

2.497  4 

Oct 

— 

P) 

— 

8.8M  ■ 

3.6*4 

1.806 

1.042  0 

*1.8 

8608 

>  C4MMrcitl  «i4  Mdtstfjl  iMlam  wh  !No«fk  IMS.  ncM«|  fntiim  •(  terki.  rMtaaOs.  ml  nifl*.  aiMranct.  Mda|.  Md  tM*i>c«< 
■xntpdMn.  dM.Titv  kaet  Itntl  apxdi  cic 

Oib  bcfMiiri  in4  arc  fcauc  aa  npa'Otc  caccrafr  ai4  at*  aictkdoiao  and  arc  tkcrctarc  aal  |tacra>T  caaiparaMc  aidi  carhcr  data 
Octa  iar  aad  IIM  arc  ptchavan  aM  ubiact  ta  rcciMa 
'Fadatc  rate  per  10.000  tnted  catcipr  tc: 

*^anei  dncoalaacd  ■  K-K. 

jcartet:  Dtoarawal  al  Ccawrca  (Brcai  el  Enaaaric  AaalfM)  Md  Tkc  Oaa  t  Sraditraet  Cciparalaa 
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AGRICULTURE 

Table  B-97  — Farm  tmom,  194^-98 
(Bi*wm  oi  MUa  quirtwly  isK*  <t  susonaly  tdiusM  inniMi  rata) 

IKMK  d  fm  fftraltn  Iraa  tin»i»| 


Calk  aifWIi^  rtcnals  fiadK- 

-  - - -  -  ValMtl  tiN 

lAnMi  awaalaw  niHitt 

Tglal  Hi  Cm*  ckaiin’ 
pradacti 


Table  B-98. — Farm  basimu  balamn  tbrnt.  1950-97 
IBiliMm  «l  doMan] 


Honreal  estate 

M  y«ar 

M 

Talal 

assets 

Real 

estate 

iMO- 

stach 

end 

pool- 

try' 

MKhm- 

ery  and 
meter 
nelMcles 

Crops* 

Pur¬ 

chased 

m- 

pals> 

MtlltS 

M 

caopcf* 

itwes 

Other' 

Total 

claims 

estate 

debt' 

real 

estate 

debt* 

etrirs' 

epudy 

1990  .  _ _ _ 

121  ( 

794 

IM 

123 

71 

2.7 

7.0 

121  ( 

93 

97 

110  7 

l«l 

13(1 

(3( 

139 

14.3 

(2 

29 

73 

13(1 

9.7 

(.9 

1237 

1*97 

1330 

(91 

14J 

19.0 

79 

3.2 

7.1 

133.0 

(3 

7.1 

119.7 

1993 

12(7 

(4.3 

117 

19.( 

(( 

33 

7.0 

12(7 

(( 

(3 

1190 

lose 

132  ( 

(7( 

Hi 

197 

7.9 

3.9 

(.9 

I32.( 

71 

(.7 

IIU 

1999  ..  . . 

137  0 

930 

10( 

1(3 

(.9 

37 

(9 

1370 

70 

73 

1219 

lost 

1497 

1003 

110 

1(9 

(.( 

40 

(7 

1497 

(.9 

7.4 

1290 

10S7 

1949 

10(4 

139 

17.0 

(.4 

4.2 

(.( 

194.9 

9.0 

(3 

1373 

losa 

1M7 

I14.( 

17.7 

1(1 

(9 

4.9 

(9 

1U.7 

97 

9.4 

1490 

lOSO 

mo 

1212 

19.2 

193 

(.2 

4.( 

(.2 

1730 

10( 

10.7 

1917 

19(0 

174  3 

1233 

ISS 

19.1 

(4 

4i 

9.( 

174  3 

113 

11 1 

1919 

19(1 

1(1  ( 

1291 

1(4 

193 

(9 

4.9 

99 

1(1.( 

123 

110 

1970 

I0t7 

1S(9 

1H( 

173 

199 

(9 

91 

l((9 

130 

133 

1(23 

19(3 

19(7 

1424 

19.9 

204 

LL 

90 

9.7 

19(7 

190 

140 

1(71 

19(4 

204  2 

190.9 

149 

212 

7.0 

— 

92 

9( 

204  2 

1(9 

193 

1721 

lots . 

2201 

1(19 

17  ( 

22.4 

79 

94 

(0 

2200 

1(9 

1(9 

1(90 

19((  _  _ 

234  0 

1712 

19.0 

24  1 

(1 

9.7 

(0 

234  0 

207 

1(9 

1940 

19(7 

24(0 

1(09 

1(( 

2(3 

(0 

9.( 

(1 

24(0 

22.( 

190 

203.9 

19(1 

297  2 

1(94 

202 

277 

7.4 

(1 

(3 

297  2 

24.7 

193 

2133 

19(9 _ 

2(71 

1993 

22( 

2I( 

(J 

— 

(.4 

(4 

2(70 

2(4 

200 

2214 

1970 

27(9 

202.4 

237 

304 

(7 

72 

(9 

270.9 

279 

213 

2X1 

1971 

301  7 

217( 

27J 

324 

10.0 

79 

(.7 

301.7 

293 

240 

2a.9 

1972 

339  9 

243.0 

33.7 

34( 

12.9 

(.7 

(9 

339  9 

32.0 

20.7 

2(13 

1071 

41(9 

29(3 

42.4 

397 

214 

9.7 

71 

41(9 

3(1 

310 

390  9 

1974  > 

4492 

339( 

24.( 

as 

22.9 

11.2 

(9 

4492 

400 

39.1 

373.3 

1979  _ 

SIOS 

3(3( 

294 

974 

20.9 

130 

(9 

9100 

493 

397 

4290 

197( 

990  7 

49(9 

290 

(33 

20.( 

143 

(.9 

990.7 

90.9 

490 

494  7 

1977  . . 

(919 

909  3 

319 

(93 

204 

13.9 

70 

(919 

9(4 

924 

9407 

197$ 

7(74 

(OK 

901 

US 

23( 

1(1 

71 

7(74 

UJ 

(07 

(400 

1979 

(9(.l 

70(1 

(14 

794 

299 

l(i 

73 

(9(1 

797 

710 

74(.( 

19d0 _ 

9(33 

7(2( 

(0.( 

(03 

37( 

193 

74 

9(3.3 

(97 

771 

(1(9 

19(1  . . . 

9(23 

7(9.( 

939 

(99 

299 

20( 

7( 

9(2.3 

9(0 

(3.( 

(000 

1912 

944( 

790  0 

930 

((0 

299 

219 

7( 

944( 

101. ( 

(70 

7990 

19t3 

943.4 

793  4 

49.9 

(9( 

23.7 

22.( 

(.1 

943  4 

1033 

(7.9 

792.3 

19(4 

(97.1 

S(l( 

49.9 

(90 

2(1 

It 

243 

(3 

(97.1 

10(7 

(71 

((3.3 

19(9 

772  7 

9((.2 

4(3 

(29 

22.9 

12 

243 

90 

772  7 

1001 

77.9 

9991 

19K 

724( 

9123 

47( 

(19 

1(3 

71 

244 

100 

7240 

90.4 

(OO 

9(70 

19(7 

79(3 

9(39 

9(0 

7(7 

17.( 

32 

29.3 

99 

79(.3 

(2.4 

(2.0 

(119 

19(( 

7((4 

9(27 

(22 

(10 

23.7 

3.9 

291 

104 

7((4 

770 

(17 

(4(0 

19(9 

(14  4 

(00.( 

tt.2 

(4  1 

239 

2.( 

2(3 

10.9 

(144 

7(0 

(19 

(7(0 

lOOfl 

(41  9 

(200 

709 

((3 

23.2 

2( 

27.9 

109 

(419 

74.7 

(3.2 

703.9 

1001 

(449 

(29.9 

U.l 

(99 

22.2 

2.( 

2(.7 

IK 

(449 

74.9 

(43 

709.7 

1992 

(703 

(42( 

710 

(94 

74  2 

3.9 

794 

13( 

(703 

794 

(30 

7313 

1993 

90(4 

(73  7 

72.( 

((9 

233 

3.( 

31.0 

193 

90(4 

7(0 

(99 

7(4.4 

1994  _ 

93(3 

70(9 

(79 

(79 

23J 

90 

321 

199 

93(3 

11.1 

(91 

791.9 

1999 

9(19 

799  7 

97( 

((9 

27.4 

3.4 

34.1 

190 

9(19 

793 

71.9 

(31 1 

loot 

1.033  9 

799.9 

(03 

((9 

317 

44 

349 

141 

1.033  9 

(17 

74.4 

(770 

1997  . . 

1.0((( 

(492 

((( 

((1 

299 

91 

397 

14.0 

1.0((( 

(94 

(0.1 

923  4 

■  EicMet  cwmmrcul  broilers.  ncMts  horses  end  moles  be|innm|  19S9;  eichides  turkeys  beimomi  I9M 

rHon-Cemmoddy  Credd  Cerporetiea  (CCC)  aeps  held  on  terms  plus  Mine  ebeve  loan  rate  far  crops  held  endcr  CCC 

>lndodes  (ertriuer.  chemicals,  fuels,  parts.  leM.  seod.  and  other  supplies 

'Currency  and  demand  deposds 

'  Includes  CCC  sterado  and  drymi  lacddies  loans 

^Oots  ftol  ncMt  CCC  09p  Iniv 

’  Beimniat  1974.  data  are  lor  laims  included  in  the  new  farm  deliadion.  that  is.  places  wdh  sales  ol  $1,000  or  more  annually 

Hole.— Oata  eiclude  operatar  households 
Befmnmi  1999.  data  mUode  Alaska  and  Hawah. 

Source:  Department  el  Africulare.  economic  Research  Sertnee. 
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Table  E-100. — Farm  input  tat,  uUctmi  inpmts,  I94S-98 


Taw 

Fana  aapaWaa. 

A^> 

^*miaa2aS7f** 

Craps 
kw- 
tcslad 
(■«- 
kaas  al 
acm)> 

Satachd  adaws  al 

•pal  aaa  (1992-100) 

Ihahar 

(Ikaa- 

saads) 

As 

parcaal 

altaM 

poM^ 

taa' 

Sal- 
aw- 
playad 
Total  aad 
aapah 
awk- 
ars‘ 

■•ft- 

TaM 

Fana 

Mw 

Fana 

real 

astata 

Oara- 

Ha 

•aa*- 

awal 

Caw- 

D 

ckawi 

cals* 

Faad. 

saa. 

aad 

CtiM 

iNt- 

Olkw 

cCad 

I9U _ 

24.383 

14.4 

104(3  1.024 

2437 

354 

104 

335 

101 

42 

71 

31 

58 

a 

1949  _ 

24.194 

1(4 

9.9(4  7.712 

2452 

340 

111 

328 

102 

74 

78 

33 

(0 

78 

19M  -  - 

23.0U 

154 

9.924  7497 

2429 

3a 

no 

315 

104 

85 

M 

39 

(0 

78 

IKI _ 

21J90 

144 

9.544  7410 

2434 

344 

112 

307 

104 

95 

83 

38 

42 

83 

1952  _ 

21.748 

139 

9.149  7.005 

2.1M 

3a 

117 

793 

107 

103 

84 

a 

42 

85 

1953  _ 

19474 

125 

I.K4  4.775 

2.019 

3a 

no 

277 

108 

107 

89 

39 

43 

81 

1954  _ 

19.019 

117 

8.(51  (.570 

2.081 

3a 

107 

270 

109 

112 

U 

a 

58 

78 

1955  _ 

19.078 

114 

1481  4.345 

2.034 

3a 

112 

274 

no 

114 

91 

42 

M 

80 

1954  _ 

11.712 

111 

7452  5.900 

1.952 

324 

112 

259 

no 

115 

11 

a 

U 

M 

1957  . 

17.454 

103 

7.400  5.(40 

1.9a 

324 

III 

247 

no 

113 

81 

45 

71 

83 

1951 _ 

17.128 

94 

7.503  5.521 

1.982 

324 

111 

231 

no 

111 

87 

45 

75 

84 

1959  _ 

14.592 

93 

7.342  5.390 

1.952 

324 

114 

230 

no 

111 

M 

52 

74 

100 

IKO 

15.U5 

8.7 

7.057  5.172 

1885 

324 

113 

224 

no 

112 

81 

54 

74 

99 

1911 _ 

14403 

81 

(.919  5.029 

1890 

302 

111 

218 

107 

no 

11 

M 

72 

97 

1942  _ 

14J13 

7.7 

(.700  4.873 

1827 

295 

111 

214 

104 

108 

93 

53 

75 

99 

1943  _ 

134(7 

71 

(.518  4.738 

1.780 

298 

111 

210 

107 

108 

94 

57 

77 

N 

19(4 _ 

12.954 

4  7 

i.llO  4.504 

1.404 

298 

109 

198 

104 

no 

94 

43 

75 

97 

19(5 _ 

12443 

44 

5.(10  4.128 

1.482 

29* 

108 

193 

104 

112 

97 

M 

74 

97 

1944  _ 

11.595 

59 

5414  3454 

1440 

294 

109 

IM 

105 

115 

11 

74 

n 

98 

1947  .  _ 

10475 

54 

4.903  3.(50 

1453 

304 

109 

171 

107 

119 

98 

79 

M 

99 

1941 _ 

10.454 

54 

4.749  3  435 

1213 

300 

107 

la 

104 

124 

N 

U 

81 

97 

19(9 _ 

10.307 

51 

4494  3.419 

1.174 

290 

108 

142 

105 

124 

100 

u 

84 

93 

1970  . 

9.712 

47 

4.523  3.348 

1.175 

293 

108 

140 

105 

127 

100 

71 

89 

90 

1971  ...... 

9.425 

44 

4.434  3  475 

1.1(1 

305 

107 

157 

10.' 

129 

98 

73 

M 

89 

1172  .  . 

9.(10 

44 

4473  3428 

i.ia 

294 

108 

155 

105 

129 

97 

79 

n 

90 

1973  _ 

9.472 

44 

4437  3.149 

I.IU 

321 

no 

154 

108 

131 

99 

85 

n 

95 

1974  _ 

9.2(4 

43 

4489  3.075 

1414 

328 

no 

IM 

no 

139 

94 

90 

n 

100 

1975  _ 

1444 

41 

4431  3.021 

1.310 

334 

108 

145 

109 

lU 

no 

81 

83 

99 

1974  _ 

8453 

34 

4.3(3  2.992 

1471 

337 

III 

143 

no 

la 

124 

90 

M 

102 

1977  _ 

•4.194 

•24 

4.143  2.852 

1491 

345 

109 

138 

no 

152 

130 

M 

83 

103 

1978  _ 

•4.501 

•29 

3.937  2.480 

1454 

338 

115 

132 

109 

154 

134 

94 

94 

122 

1979  _ 

•4441 

•24 

3.745  2.495 

1.270 

3a 

IK 

128 

no 

1(1 

124 

105 

103 

129 

1980  _ 

•4.051 

•2.7 

3.(99  2.401 

1498 

352 

119 

<73 

112 

IM 

171 

119 

109 

117 

1981  -  . 

•5.850 

•24 

■3.582  ■2424 

■1.258 

344 

114 

124 

112 

lU 

IK 

no 

103 

111 

1982 

•5.428 

•24 

•3.4((  ■24a 

■1418 

3(2 

113 

120 

no 

1(3 

109 

90 

104 

104 

1913 

•5.717 

•25 

■3449  ■LWl 

■1.178 

304 

no 

118 

107 

155 

104 

84 

108 

104 

1984  _ 

5.754 

24 

■3433  ■2.095 

■1.138 

3a 

no 

IK 

108 

147 

no 

99 

97 

108 

1985  _ 

5455 

24 

3.114  2.018 

1.098 

342 

104 

108 

107 

139 

98 

97 

99 

91 

1984  _ 

5424 

24 

2.912  1873 

1.039 

325 

107 

101 

104 

130 

91 

105 

99 

n 

1987 

4.984 

21 

2897  1.8a 

1.051 

302 

101 

101 

100 

120 

102 

100 

97 

95 

1988  _ 

4.951 

2.1 

2.954  1.947 

1.037 

297 

100 

103 

100 

113 

102 

91 

94 

99 

1989  _ 

4401 

20 

28(3  1.935 

928 

318 

100 

104 

102 

108 

101 

95 

91 

103 

1990  _ 

4.591 

19 

2891  2.000 

892 

322 

101 

107 

101 

105 

100 

95 

99 

103 

1991 

4.(32 

19 

2877  1.948 

910 

318 

102 

104 

100 

103 

101 

100 

99 

104 

1992 

2810  1.9U 

8(4 

319 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1993 

.  : 

i 

2.800  1.942 

857 

308 

101 

94 

98 

97 

100 

105 

101 

no 

1994 

2.747  1.925 

842 

321 

102 

94 

99 

94 

103 

104 

102 

117 

1995 

' 

2.834  1.947 

8(9 

314 

101 

92 

98 

92 

109 

90 

109 

121 

1994 

2842  2.010 

832 

324 

100 

100 

99 

89 

104 

97 

95 

117 

1997 

2847  1.990 

877 

333 

1998»  _ 

2.827  1.947 

880 

329 

■Fara  papulitM  as  Miaad  ta  Dnartmat  al  AfncaCaft  aad  Departneal  al  Caamarct.  La,  cmliaa  papatalioa  h«ia|  aa  iarais  ia  wal 
araav  rapidku  al  actapalioa  Sn  ana  laalaela  I  Sanaa  diitaatiaaad  ■  IW. 

'Talal  papaMaa  al  IMad  Slatai  aatadai  kmti  Fareat  anarsaas.  aa  al  Jaly  I. 

’lacMaa  aaraaaa  daM|  larMart  aa  al  lanaa.  TIaaa  data,  pabliilad  by  tka  Dapaitaaat  al  Atncalara.  dillaf  him  ttoaa  aa  athcaliiral 
aaylayaaal  by  tka  Oapartaaat  al  Labor  (saa  Tabk  B-3S)  bacaaaa  al  diWaraacaa  m  the  a«*hod  tf  apfraack.  ia  caacapla  al  latpleyaNot.  aad 


■  taaa  al  aaatk  lar  aikck  tka  data  ara  colacltd 

'Prar  la  19S2  tkia  cataiary  aaa  laraad  'laaaly  aatkara"  aad  did  aol  NKlada  aaaiaaaly  aapaid  aoikati 
karwitad  pias  aataiat  ■  irals.  tria  aats.  aad  lana  lardaaa 
'Fartdaar.  laaa.  aad  padodat 

’ladadai  pwckasas  al  bratlar-  aad  eaf-typa  ckcki  aad  tarhay  pools  aad  kaaslock  iaiparts  lor  parpasas  alkar  tkaa  oBacdiaia  ilaa|kter 
■Basal  aa  aa«  dalMaa  al  a  tarai  Uadar  old  daliailaa  al  a  fana.  larai  paaatatiaa  (ai  tkaasaads  aad  as  parcaal  al  Mai  papaMiaa)  lar 
1S77.  ItTI.  ISTf  IMO.  IMl.  1982.  aad  1983  is  7.80(  aad  3  (;  I.OOS  aad  fM.SU  aad  3  4  7241  aad  3  2;  7.014  aad  3 1;  6j80  and  3.0; 
73)29  aad  30.  respactaitly 

■Basis  lar  larai  caiplayaitiit  saries  a«s  dncoataaiad  lar  1981  Ikroafk  1984  taiplayaieal  is  estaulcd  hr  tkasa  years. 


Ma  — fapalataa  adades  Alaska  aad  Haaaa  baiaianf  19(0 

Saartas  DapartsKat  al  Arcalara  icammc  Rasaarck  Sanaca)  aad  OapartaMt  al  Caaaaarca  (Baraaa  al  tka  CaasasI 
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Table  B-IOl. — Imiexa  tf  price  retivtd  and  price  paid  ky  farmers,  197^98 
11990-92=100.  tmnH  n  noM) 


fren  iKcfwd  br  Kos  pet  br  iwMn  Mbn- 

Ivatri  - - -  bMk 

- - - -  U  Prtbsctw  Ann  buirtp 


Toot  or 
onolb 

Ak 

lor* 

prod- 

octs 

Crop! 

Lm- 

tiock 

•nd 

prod- 

octs 

noocn. 

tOttt. 

m6 

W»|t 

r«lH> 

Tolol> 

Food 

Lno- 

skcA 

ood 

pool- 

ky 

Tvtd- 

iltr 

A|n- 

Ml- 

t*ol 

ChOOM- 

cob 

FmH 

Far«i 

M- 

•nf 

Fm 

cn 

ktk 

No|0 

'Ho 

ml 

tsiolt 

nkt 

P* 

oat 

Mt- 

lon)> 

1975  _ _ 

73 

88 

42 

47 

55 

83 

39 

87 

72 

40 

38 

i 

8 

44 

340 

1974  _ 

75 

87 

44 

50 

M 

83 

47 

74 

78 

43 

43 

52 

a 

397 

1977  _ 

73 

83 

44 

53 

41 

82 

48 

77 

71 

44 

47 

57 

51 

474 

1971 _ 

83 

89 

78 

58 

47 

80 

45 

77 

44 

a 

51 

to 

531 

1979  _ 

94 

98 

90 

44 

74 

89 

88 

77 

47 

41 

54 

44 

to 

428 

1980  _ 

98 

107 

89 

75 

85 

98 

85 

K 

71 

84 

43 

81 

45 

737 

1981  _ 

100 

111 

89 

82 

92 

no 

80 

104 

77 

91 

70 

89 

70 

819 

1982  _ 

94 

98 

90 

84 

94 

99 

78 

105 

83 

97 

74 

94 

74; 

823 

I9U  . 

98 

108 

88 

84 

97 

107 

74 

100 

87 

94 

81 

82 

74' 

788 

1984  _ 

101 

111 

51 

89 

94 

112 

73 

103 

90 

93 

85 

84 

77! 

toi 

1985  . 

91 

98 

84 

84 

91 

95 

74 

98 

90 

93 

85 

85 

78 

713 

1984  . . 

87 

87 

88 

85 

84 

88 

73 

90 

74 

83 

83 

81 

440 

1987  _ 

89 

84 

91 

87 

87 

83 

85 

84 

■ii 

74 

85 

84 

85 

599 

1988 

99 

104 

93 

91 

90 

104 

91 

94 

89 

77 

89 

85 

87 

432 

1989  _ 

104 

109 

100 

94 

95 

no 

93 

99 

93 

83 

94 

91 

95 

448 

1990  _ _ 

104 

103 

105 

99 

99 

103 

107 

97 

95 

100 

94 

N 

94 

94 

483 

1991  . . 

100 

101 

99 

100 

100 

98 

102 

103 

101 

104 

100 

99 

100 

100 1 

703 

IMJ 

98 

101 

97 

101 

lOI 

99 

94 

100 

103 

94 

104 

103 

104 

105 

713 

1993  . 

101 

10? 

100 

104 

104 

107 

104 

94 

109 

93 

107 

100 

lot 

734 

1994  _ 

100 

105 

95 

104 

104 

104 

94 

105 

112 

91 

113 

no 

108 

111 

782 

1995  _ 

102 

112 

9? 

109 

108 

103 

87 

171 

lit 

89 

170 

11$ 

lit 

114 

832 

1994  _ 

112 

124 

99 

114 

114 

129 

75 

175 

119 

107 

175 

119 

117 

890 

1997  . . 

107 

115 

98 

117 

117 

173 

94 

121 

120 

108 

179 

171 

173 

945 

1998  _ 

101 

107 

94 

115 

112 

105 

88 

112 

IT? 

88 

132 

124 

129 1 

13)00 

1997  loo  _ 

107 

115 

98 

114 

115 

170 

85 

124 

120 

115 

177 

171 

124 

945 

Fob _ 

105 

113 

98 

114 

114 

171 

88 

175 

lit 

113 

177 

171 

174 

Hot _ 

108 

118 

99 

117 

114 

174 

89 

175 

lit 

104 

177 

171 

124, 

to - 

104 

114 

99 

117 

117 

127 

94 

124 

119 

105 

177 

lit 

171 

122 

Sot  — 

108 

117 

100 

118 

118 

129 

94 

173 

120 

103 

178 
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Table  B-102. — U.S.  exports  and  imports  of  ogriailthral  loomoditia,  1940—98 
(Brihons  of  doB.nl 
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INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICS 

Table  B-103. — U.S.  ituemanonal  transaetiom,  1946-98 
(Mhons  of  doHors:  guaitifly  data  scaionally  admstod.  actpf  as  noted  Cndits  M.  debib  (- )) 
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22«M 

-3U,42S:-I4S.00I 

-5.101 

-0.775 

10.474 

-1=1X0 

91.10$ 

-nm 

12.ni 

-24.079 

-153.154 

IK7 _ 

2!9jeS 

45S.2ISi  -ISS.S57 

-3044 

-0.010 

lOMO 

-I53J13 

100111 

-il.lW 

SIX 

-23,959 

-IU1I3 

ISU . 

320130 

447.109  -I2<.KS 

-<120 

-3.013 

20.435 

-IISMO 

129X0 

-115.722 

13X4 

-25.sa 

-1X101 

IMS _ 

H2.I20 

-477.3*5-115.245 

-0.749 

3.551 

X.245 

-92.197 

IS3159 

-1X.039 

15120 

-X.903 

-104.139 

ISSO  . 

301102 

<4M137; -I0S.030 

-71M 

7101 

27.99! 

-01.125 

103X4 

-1X.149 

24.174 

-X.U9 

-91124 

IKI _ 

4IM!3 

-K0.MI  -74.0U 

-5174 

lilSl 

31M1 

-MJ31 

141.400 

-119X1 

21117 

5.X2 

-4X3 

IK? . . 

440^ 

-S34.4S0  -K.IM 

-i.*a 

1S.X3 

XJM 

-X.U5 

125X3 

-102.452 

22.541 

-3S1M 

-51174 

IK3 . . 

-58S.44I: -132.<0S 

IMS 

15.710 

35.000 

-71.S39 

1X.702 

-102.7$4 

73.9U 

-X.142 

-M.1X 

ISS4 . 

mat 

-US190  -1U.IS2 

2.4K 

KIOS 

40.479 

-100.913 

157.742 

-141103 

10.479 

-39X1 

-123X5 

IKS . 

%njm 

-741074: -173.72S 

4.7<9 

21.772 

47197 

-MMI 

203144 

-104X9 

19175 

-x.ox 

-1151X 

ISK _ 

tiijn 

-OC3120  -1SI.337 

4<M 

24.*** 

53.110 

-160174 

213.1M 

-1M.9M 

MIX 

-40.577 

-1X.915 

IK7 _ 

02SJ2S 

-077170  -1S7.S54 

(.TSi 

22.070 

50197 

-110.2U 

241.707 

-247.105 

-5110 

-K.09I 

-155115 

ISK: 

ISOBSS 

-IS3.4<7  -42.<12 

740 

5.7<S 

12.994 

-23.101 

51. M7 

-45.0X 

5159 

-10.473 

-20115 

N _ 

1S2.I3( 

-200.KS  -U.03S 

M3 

0.540 

13.050 

-20104 

5I.K1 

-47X0 

3175 

-0.777 

-XXO 

HI _ 

15J1S3 

-2020M  -SI. 553 

1.105 

A 

13.025 

-33.079 

53.050 

-51,427 

1.731 

-9.043 

-40190 

IV _ 

1S7.74S 

-2M002  -40.337 

1.030 

1307 

14.001 

-24.191 

56X0 

-53.1U 

3.172 

-I21M 

-X103 

IM7: 

loiiss 

-213122  -4S.723 

1.542 

5,944 

14.107 

-20.IX 

57.501 

-57.M7 

14 

^1?4 

-X.990 

H _ 

lUl^ 

-21013<  -4S.0K 

2.191 

5.711 

14.079 

-X115 

01171 

-Mill 

-9.535 

-K.090 

HI _ 

I72J» 

-2210SS  -4S.2K 

1.S4S 

5.414 

14132 

-27,105 

02.551 

-04.0K 

-1.544 

-9.445 

-X.0M 

IV _ 

1/41M 

-224,123  -4S.03S 

1.103 

5.000 

14.077 

-20,4M 

00X4 

-U.031 

-4147 

-12.337 

-45.043 

ISM 

in.4» 

-227, 1<7  -SS.<M 

1.527 

4.4  K 

14.7U 

-35.007 

02.522 

-44  770 

-2ia 

-9.450 

-40.735 

H _ 

IUJ21 

-2791M  -M.443 

1.041 

4.004 

15.525 

-43171 

01.900 

-551/7 

-3177 

-9.442 

-XIK 

Hl» _ 

I63.S4C 

-227.S20  -M.3<0 

1.101 

?$05 

14.0K 

-45.755 

00.4X 

-05.094 

-5.4H 

-OIIK 

'  M|«sttd  fran  Ctntn  data  Iw  ddfcrincn  in  vahiatM,  coMraft.  and  tMM(.  ticMts  imUani 
'Qi^erty  data  art  Ml  itasculir  ad|istid 

’lidodn  transfers  el  feeds  and  services  ender  U5.  mMary  franl  prefrana 
Sm  mt  ptft  hr  caatmatmn  t!  tsth. 
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Table  B-103- — U.S.  inurnational  tramsattims,  1946-98 — Cootinued 
[MiHwns  ol  doHan:  quarttity  data  saasmally  adjusM.  Kapt  as  noM] 

U  S.  assatt  atraad.  Ml  Fartift  assals  ia  tM  U  S.,  aal  Statatical 

liMraaatAaadal  s«tfh«  (-)]  laoaasa/caaaal  aflaa  (♦))  dncrtaaaqt 


'lacMts  criraardMary  U5.  Camraaitiit  traasactMs  aiia  ladia 

*Caasat>  at  faW.  saacial  dtfMi|  ri(Ms.  fareifa  cwrtadcs.  and  tkc  U5.  restrw  pasdiaa  ia  tM  latanuliaaal  Maaetary  Faad  (Wf). 
Saam  Dapartaieal  al  CaaMaarca.  Bartaa  at  Etaaaaac  Aaalysis. 
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Table  B-104. — US.  nttnuuimud  traJ*  im  gottb  by  frncifmi  *md-uM  CMttgtry,  7965-98 
[MhtM  ft  Mart;  auartarlr  ttta  leastMr  aMsM) 


bf«t>  kaaMts 


HwayciBwii  prtaKti  itaaitittMB  arMcti 


Ttar« 

qaarlM 

Talal 

lard 

prad- 

aclt 

Talal 

Mat- 

inal 

uppatt 

aad 

Ma- 

rM 

Capdal 

paads 

IKtpl 

aala- 

aaliai 

ibto- 

mtfbm 

oiatr 

TtM 

XOa- 

Itaai 

atd 

prad- 

adt 

Talal 

Itdat- 

Pid 

aad 

■ale- 

rail 

Capdal 

fttdt 

taccpl 

■da- 

■titit 

lala- 

■dtit 

Onar 

INS 

?i5 

(1 

707 

lA, 

11 

IS 

7( 

715 

70 

115 

1.1 

15 

11 

10 

IN«  . 

711 

(1 

774 

17 

IS 

71 

X5 

7.1 

X4 

107 

77 

ilj 

17 

IN7 

X7 

(S 

74  7 

15 

IS 

71 

10 

XI 

71 

741 

100 

75 

74 

11 

INI  .. 

Hi 

(1 

771 

1( 

11 1 

15 

17 

XO 

74 

Ml 

170 

71 

4.0 

111 

INI 

X4 

(I 

Ml 

101 

174 

IS 

17 

XI 

71 

X7 

111 

1.4 

41 

111 

IfTfi 

4?S 

74 

Ml 

171 

147 

11 

41 

Ml 

71 

XI 

174 

40 

55 

150 

1171  . . 

Cl 

71 

ISS 

101 

154 

4.7 

45 

X( 

17 

411 

111 

47 

7.4 

1(4 

1177  . . 

414 

IS 

NS 

111 

1(1 

55 

5( 

XI 

4  7 

511 

1(7 

51 

17 

X7 

1171  . .  _ 

714 

110 

514 

170 

770 

(1 

7( 

X5 

1.4 

(71 

IK 

17 

107 

XI 

1174 

N1 

774 

751 

Ml 

Ml 

l( 

100 

1011 

X( 

777 

771 

11 

170 

775 

I17S  . . . 

1071 

77? 

141 

XI 

X.( 

101 

101 

M7 

770 

717 

740 

107 

11,7 

X7 

1171  . . . 

114  7 

714 

114 

X4 

N1 

171 

117 

1747 

Ml 

n/ 

XI 

177 

1(7 

114 

1177  .  .  .. 

l»l 

741 

N5 

XI 

Ml 

114 

11.5 

1511 

XO 

10(1 

X7 

14.0 

IK 

Ml 

1171' 

1471 

711 

1177 

M7 

475 

157 

151 

1X0 

471 

1X4 

tOJ 

117 

XO 

U4 

1171 

114  4 

»i 

1410 

577 

(07 

171 

117 

7170 

(04 

151 .( 

475 

741 

X( 

571 

ICM 

7741 

470 

1177 

(51 

XJ 

174 

ni 

7N1 

X5 

1X7 

XO 

HI 

n7 

57.4 

INI _ 

7170 

441 

ino 

(11 

147 

117 

X5 

7X1 

X4 

IN  7 

Ml 

171 

110 

(74 

IN?  . 

7117 

171 

1711 

577 

X5 

177 

n4 

7471 

(70 

1X7 

«( 

X4 

M7 

(47 

INI _  . 

7011 

171 

1(4  7 

577 

717 

115 

711 

7US 

XI 

7111 

X7 

«7 

CO 

X7 

IN4 

7111 

M4 

111.5 

N1 

770 

»4 

XI 

X74 

N1 

774  4 

Ml 

H4 

N5 

114 

INS 

7IS1 

71( 

INI 

541 

XI 

741 

777 

1X1 

514 

7H7 

(7( 

(17 

(41 

171 

INI  _  ... 

7711 

77  7 

IN  7 

M4 

171 

XI 

XS 

XI4 

Ml 

IMI 

HI 

XO 

XI 

1147 

IN7 

7S07 

711 

770  4 

(17 

177 

77  ( 

X4 

4011 

471 

X(1 

Ml 

HI 

H7 

1X7 

INI _ 

1707 

HI 

7114 

S7( 

nil 

X4 

4(1 

447  7 

N( 

ton 

ni 

1077 

171 

1M4 

INI  _ 

1(71 

477 

Ills 

111 

1X1 

MS 

541 

4774 

Ml 

4X5 

145 

1177 

174 

1475 

INC 

mi 

407 

1411 

N1 

1575 

X5 

(17 

4N1 

(71 

4X1 

171 

11(1 

M5 

1U( 

INI 

41(1 

401 

17(1 

101  7 

1M5 

400 

U( 

4110 

517 

4N7 

117 

1X1 

e7 

1515 

IN?  _ 

4404 

440 

INI 

101.7 

lX.l 

470 

715 

5X5 

51  ( 

4041 

HO 

1M7 

111 

1(11 

INI  _ _ 

4MI 

C7 

4111 

1050 

1171 

575 

715 

5n4 

515 

5X0 

1010 

1577 

1074 

1177 

IN4 

S074 

471 

4551 

117  ( 

7057 

571 

XI 

(Ml 

511 

(177 

1117 

114.4 

1117 

XIO 

IMS 

S7SJ 

57? 

Sill 

1K.5 

7X1 

ill 

17  5 

741  ( 

N7 

(X4 

1X1 

ni4 

1711 

7117 

IIN 

(170 

(IS 

5505 

1171 

7511 

(50 

144 

■Ql 

X7 

7X( 

1X.7 

7X1 

1X1 

7X1 

1N7 

(71J 

N4 

(70S 

1477 

7KJ 

740 

in.s 

1771 

711 

1X5 

1X5 

7547 

1X1 

7(50 

IINI 

ISOl 

1(1 

1141 

111 

(75 

157 

777 

1X5 

14  7 

1X1 

XI 

517 

Ml 

NI 

H 

IS7I 

154 

1X7 

XI 

(11 

151 

X( 

XI 0 

IK 

1174 

157 

N( 

X.4 

Nl 

II _ 

ISIJ 

141 

1X4 

HI 

(71 

1(1 

n( 

7071 

111 

IMO 

M.4 

N5 

X7 

Ml 

n _ 

IS7  7 

157 

147( 

Ml 

Ml 

1(1 

745 

70(1 

X7 

1X4 

Ml 

571 

X7 

(17 

IN7;I 

I(3S 

147 

lai 

XO 

(Si 

171 

X4 

7117 

114 

1111 

XI 

HI 

X7 

171 

II 

1H7 

141 

1541 

171 

771 

114 

Ml 

7111 

17  7 

700  7 

17.1 

(71 

M7 

(51 

HI  _ 

1771 

141 

INO 

XI 

7(4 

117 

Ml 

771  ( 

17( 

7040 

XO 

(57 

X4 

(71 

l¥  _ 

174J 

ISl 

1M7 

170 

7(( 

117 

X.4 

7741 

177 

X7.0 

X5 

H7 

X7 

HO 

IINI 

171 S 

141 

1574 

XO 

X5 

114 

N4 

7777 

117 

7114 

171 

(77 

170 

714 

II 

1(41 

110 

1511 

X( 

771 

111 

77.1 

7X1 

115 

7151 

X7 

(71 

X5 

715 

lit _ 

I(3( 

171 

1511 

114 

741 

1(4 

X.7 

7771 

177 

7157 

X7 

,  M7 

XI 

74( 

'  tid-Mt  catefirn  btfiaMt  llTt  art  ttl  rtricdir  rauptttMt  Mia  data  far  aartar  aanadt  Sat  Anar  t!  Ctrmt  Immni.  lata  IMI 
Halt  — OaU  art  at  at  adartataaal  ttatiadatt  bant  aad  aidadt  addart 

It  Jatt  inO.  NdHtM  caltitrin  Itt  fHdi  opatti  ■art  ladalMtd  It  adadi  rteMtrtt.  taptMg  Mil  data  lar  ItTI.  rtaaa>t>  haptiii  a( 
Ittaga  (atdi)  arc  atsifatd  It  dttadad  tad-a«  calc|ar«t  a  tla  uta  tutatt  at  opartt  d  datartc  fttdt 

Saarct  Otpartaaal  ft  Ciaaartt.  Bataa  ft  tcaaatac  Aaaiinit 
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Table  B-103. — UJ.  inttnuaimml  trmdt  hr  ptdt  ky  snm,  1989-98 
[Biktnai  Mbnl 


■  Prafeainfy.  rwiwrlr  adioM 

'Tki  ImNr  C«M«  PiaKritK  RtfsMc  (EmI  £•■*■?)  acMid  ■  aMm  CMpt  tefaiat  **wtk  qnite  INO  wd  ■  EMtm  Emdi 
prar  ti  ttat  ttfa. 

’OrttMoM  If  PhriiNa  Cdwlnt*.  cdiMlai  if  Mfihi.  EcMdir  (lkni|k  IMT).  Gated  (ttniik  1M4).  Mmnm.  Itm.  Inc 

KmI  Utei.  !•«»•.  Mir.  SMdi  Anka.  UmM  And  EMmai  ate  Vaianifa 
'Utia  AitKi.  alter  NtBan  Hawadlirr  ate  alter  CMterM  ia  Asia  ate  Aim.  Im  awaters  al  (VEC. 

Rail  —Data  art  aa  aa  alsraaliaaal  masactaas  tesa  ate  ascMa  aaHarr. 

Saati.  Daparttaan  al  Caaaaarta.  Bwaaa  il  Ecaaaaac  Aaal>iiL 


Table  B-106. — U.S.  inltmalional  tradt  in  goods  on  baUnct  of  paymtnts  (BOP)  and  Ctnsns  basis, 
and  sradt  tn  strvscts  on  BOP  basu,  1974—98 
[Biilwns  o(  dolUn:  monthly  dita  s-osonaity  ad|i»M) 


Year  or  month 

Goods  Eiports 
(fas  value)'' 

Goods  Imports  IcustawK  value,  except  as 
noted)' 

Semces 

(BOPbnsI 

Total. 

BOP 

bovn* 

Census  basis  (by  end-use  colefoiy) 

Trial. 

BOP 

basis 

Census  basis  (by  end-use  cate|ory) 

a- 

ports 

ha- 

parts 

Trial. 

Census 

basis'* 

Foods. 

feeds. 

and 

beu- 

er- 

aies 

In- 

duv 

trml 

su^ 

phes 

and 

ma- 

tmls 

Asto- 

mh 

tfVf 

vHto- 

cin. 

parts. 

and 

ea- 

|MltS 

Cm- 

svMtr 

foads 

mn- 

load) 

a- 

ctpl 

airta- 

mo- 

Xm 

Trial. 

Census 

basis* 

Faads. 

leads. 

and 

bev* 

tr- 

ages 

lo- 

dus- 

trml 

sup- 

phes 

and 

ma¬ 

terials 

Cap¬ 

ital 

gaads 

n- 

cept 

avta- 

me- 

tne 

Auto¬ 

mo¬ 

tive 

velu- 

des. 

parts 

and 

eo- 

fines 

Coa- 

stmn 

Mads 

Taaa- 

lead) 

o- 

cepi 

aata- 

Xm 

Fat  value' 

Fj.s  value' 

1974 

98.3 

99.4 

1038 

1033  . 

22.6 

214 

197S  . 

107  1 

1089 

9(7 

993 

255 

220 

I47A 

114  7 

1168 

174.7 

174  6 

710 

24.6 

1977 

i»( 

1237 

1519 

151.5 

" 

315 

776 

1971 

1471 

1458 

1760 

1761 

3(4 

377 

1979 

1(4  4 

1(64 

7120 

2103 

39.7 

36.7 

19(0 

774.3 

775  6 

7498 

2453 

476 

41.5 

Customs  value 

- - 

— 

-  T - - 

IMl  . 

737  0 

73(7 

765  1 

2610 

574 

455 

19(? 

7117 

7164 

31  3 

617 

777 

157 

14  3 

747  6 

244  0 

171 

1170 

35  4 

33  3 

39.7 

(41 

517 

1913  . . 

7018 

7056 

309 

567 

67  7 

168 

134 

76(9 

25(0 

1(7 

1070 

409 

408 

449 

(43 

55.0 

1914 _ 

7199 

774  0 

315 

61  7 

770 

706 

133 

337  4 

‘330  7 

710 

173  7 

598 

535 

(OOi 

717 

67.7 

19BS _ 

7159 

'71(8 

740 

5(5 

739 

779 

176 

33(1 

‘336  5 

719 

1139 

651 

668 

6(3 

733 

729 

19(6  . 

773J 

'77/7 

773 

5/3 

758 

71 7 

14  7 

36(4 

3654 

74  4 

1013 

718 

787 

794 

8(4 

818 

1987  _ 

7507 

754  1 

74  3 

667 

(67 

74  6 

177 

4098 

4067 

74  8 

1110 

(4.5 

(57 

(87 

9(( 

923 

19M 

370  7 

.T77  4 

373 

(51 

109  7 

793 

731 

44/7 

4410 

748 

11(3  1014 

87  7 

959 

111  1 

100.0 

1989  _ 

367  1 

3638 

37.7 

993 

1388 

348 

364 

477  4 

473  2 

751 

1323 

1133 

(61 

1079 

1273 

1043 

1990  . . . 

3(93 

393  6 

351 

104  4 

157  7 

374 

433 

49(3 

4953 

766 

143  7 

1164 

(7  3 

105.7 

147.9 

170.0 

1991 . . . 

416  9 

4717 

35  7 

109  7 

166/ 

400 

459 

491  0 

4885 

765 

1316 

170  7 

857 

10(0 

1(4  3 

1213 

1997  ._ 

440  4 

44(7 

403 

1091 

1759 

470 

514 

536  5 

532  7 

776 

138.6 

1343 

918 

1227 

1770 

119.6 

1993  _  . 

456  8 

465  1 

406 

1118 

181 7 

574 

54/ 

5(94 

5(07 

77  9 

1456 

157  4 

1074 

1340 

18(4 

1257 

1994  . . . .  _ 

507  4 

5176 

470 

1714 

705  0 

578 

600 

66(6 

663  3 

310 

1621 

1(44 

11(3 

146.3 

7014 

1362 

1995  _ 

5758 

5(47 

505 

146  7 

7330 

618 

644 

7496 

743  5 

337 

1818  221.4 

1731 

1599 

7198 

146.0 

1996 

6170 

675  1 

555 

147  7 

757  9 

650 

701 

(033 

795.3 

35  7 

204  5  729 1 

17(9 

171.0 

7388 

1560 

1997  . 

679.3 

689  7 

515 

158  7 

794  5 

74.0 

774 

87/3 

(707 

39  7 

2138 

7543 

1408 

1929 

7504 

1705 

1997  Jan  _ 

57  7 

537 

44 

177 

773 

58 

61 

70  7 

699 

31 

182 

196 

117 

ISO- 

708 

13.6 

Feb _ 

543 

55.0 

44 

17  7 

731 

60 

63 

708 

704 

31 

178 

19S 

12.0 

157 

708 

137 

Mar _ 

565 

575 

43 

136 

74  3 

60 

64 

77  3 

708 

33 

179 

704 

117 

153 

713 

138 

Apr - 

56.3 

570 

43 

135 

74  7 

61 

64 

778 

718 

33 

175 

20.9 

115 

161 

714 

139 

hby - 

561 

571 

4  1 

133 

743 

60 

65 

73.1 

722 

34 

179 

710 

11.6 

15.9 

71.7 

141 

Jane _ 

568 

57.7 

41 

138 

74  1 

63 

66 

774 

715 

33 

173 

210 

116!  159 

717 

14.2 

July _ 

575 

58.5 

39 

131 

757 

63 

64 

733 

731 

34 

175 

71 F 

119!  162 

716 

144 

A«| - 

571 

5(1 

47 

134 

74  9 

67 

65 

74  0 

738 

34 

181 

718 

117 

162 

770 

144 

Sept - 

577 

585 

4J 

131 

75  4 

67 

64 

74  3 

740 

34 

1(0 

718 

118  166 

77.0 

147 

Oct _ 

585 

595 

45 

13  3 

756 

64 

68 

74  7 

74.5 

33 

1(7 

777 

116:  16.5 

771 

14.5 

Hcy _ 

57  5 

5(7 

45 

131 

74  9 

66 

65 

74  1 

738 

33 

1(1 

715 

11.7;  168 

716 

14.6 

Doc _ 

587 

58.8 

4.5 

131 

75.8 

6.1 

64 

75.3 

749 

35 

1/2 

224 

11.9 

173 

71.4 

147 

1998  Jan  _ 

57  9 

5(5 

47 

130 

755 

65 

66 

750 

74  4 

34 

173 

719 

118 

177 

718 

146 

Feb _ 

564 

577 

47 

176 

748 

64 

64 

74.5 

74.7 

35 

168 

777 

177 

16.9 

715 

150 

Mar _ 

5/7 

58.1 

40 

179 

74  9 

'6 

66 

77  7 

77.2 

35 

16  7 

731 

130 

18.2 

718 

14.8 

Apr - 

553 

560 

38 

175 

738 

65 

66 

76  7 

763 

34 

173 

773 

1721  1(3 

774 

15.1 

May - 

547 

555 

3/ 

176 

738 

60 

66 

77  3 

77.0 

35 

174 

731 

175 

179 

719 

150 

June _ 

548 

55  7 

38 

171 

744 

5.6 

6.9 

753 

74  9 

36 

166 

22.2 

118 

1(2 

715 

151 

July - 

53  8 

548 

37 

119 

74  8 

47 

67 

74  9 

745 

34 

166 

273 

10  7 

1(3 

213 

151 

All - 

539 

557 

36 

170 

739 

56 

67 

76  6 

759 

34 

168 

272 

177 

180 

211 

151 

Sept - 

560 

569 

33 

119 

761 

60 

67 

768 

763 

33 

165 

777 

130 

1(0 

715 

150 

OcT _ 

5(3 

595 

4  0 

175 

769 

60 

68 

7(5 

7(0 

33 

169 

730 

13  4 

1(7 

719 

153 

Hw' _ 

568 

5(4 

38 

174 

759 

64 

6.5 

78.7 

782 

33 

163 

234 

13.6 

1(3 

718 

^4 

■  Oepartnent  ol  Dettnie  shipments  of  |rant-aid  imMary  snpphes  and  epuipfflent  midei  the  Mddary  Assistance  Propam  are  ochided  hem 
trial  esporis  thrwifh  19tS  and  mclnded  befinnini  1986 

'Fas.  (free  aloniside  ship)  valve  basis  at  US.  part  of  esoortation  for  cs^s  and  at  forefn  port  of  eiportriMn  far  imports.  ' 

tlndndes  undocumented  eiports  to  Canada  throu|h  ISU  Be|innio|  1M9.  undocumented  eiports  to  Canada  are  included  in  the  appro-  i 
priate  end-use  catefory  I 

‘Total  includes  "other"  exports  or  imports,  not  shoum  separately  < 

‘Total  arrivals  of  importod  nods  other  than  wtransil  shipments 
‘Total  includes  revisions  not  reflected  m  detari 

'Total  eiports  are  on  a  revised  statistcal  month  basis,  end-use  catefories  are  on  a  statistcal  month  basis 

Hole.— Goods  on  a  Census  basis  are  adiusted  to  a  BOP  basis  by  the  Bureau  of  Fcaaonuc  Anatysis.  m  hne  with  cancepts  and  deMions 
used  to  prepare  Mternatioaal  and  national  accounts  The  adiustments  are  necessary  to  supplemeiit  covcraie  of  Census  data,  to  ehmmate 
duplicatioa  of  transactions  recorded  elsewhere  m  mlernational  accounts,  and  to  value  transactaos  accordmi  to  a  standard  defiaitan 
Data  laclade  trade  of  the  U.S  Vir|in  Islands 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  Fconomc  Analysis) 
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Tabu  B-107. — Irnttraatimmi  immstmmt  pmitMm  tf  th*  Umtad  Ststa  at  yttr-tmd,  1989-97 


Tf»tl( 


KT  wnMnaMi  fgnww  wbtim  m  wi 


Wttt  dnd  MvnlMtl  il  CMTMt  cm!  . 
N(k  dnd  wwant  II  MiW  «ilM  . 

u.isan«MM: 

wo  Old  ■wW—t  W  cirrMi  cmI  - 
WO  Old  antdaid  d  Mtkd  imIm 

U  dCcW  rtarai  rads  . . . . 

1^1 

I  rijjio 


Ui.  Cmwinl  MMit.  dOi  ikM  ilfictd  mmiu 
U  i  criWt  tat  dtar  Iwi-iira  ludl _ 


Iwfifi  cWTMCf  MBh*  **d  UX 

MMH  . . - . . . . 

II.  WiMtl  IMdt: 

WO  Old  mmtul  d  amd  cmI  _ 
WO  Old  imdMd  d  wM  «dM  . 

Dirid  nidwid  ilmd: 

M  cdnd  Md _ 

M  MWtd  MiM  ■ 

FwM^iiKarilin  .  .  . . . 

Cupdiii  di^ - - 

U1  ~ 


US 


FMOM  users  ■  nc  Htra  nins: 
wo  Old  iiwdtd  d  omd  ent . 


rfortO  by  U.1  MOokiii  eocdw  - - 

S  diNM  roNtO  by  U.$.  Mu.  id  acMO  M- 


Fdd^. 


WO  Old  undid  d  irkd  vdM 

!•  iffOd  itsdi  bi  tbi  UdM  sum  _ 

S  Cmriid  MCdilut . . 

U  S.  Tntury  MCdtid _ 

Ouiif . - . 

OUur  U  S.  Gmnid  kibiWi  _ 

U  bOWM  npuM  by  U.S  bwUu.  id 


Olbir  lini|i  dlicid  Midi  . 


Olbir  Onn  ismIs  u  tbi  Uiilil  StdM: 

WO  Old  undid  d  ewnd  cid _ 

WO  Old  undid  d  mbd  nbu  — 


Dnd  undid  u  tbi  Uwtid  StiWi: 

M  cmMt  cod . - . 

M  ntd  vdK  . . . - . - . — 

U.S.  Tniuty  ncdlui  . . — . 

U.S.  coffiicy _ - . . . - _ _ _ 

U.1  McudiM  dbw  tbii  U.S.  TraoiMy  mull _ 

Cirpordc  tat  tOm  bodi . . . 

Cofpvstt  ..  .  . . . 

u  s  bOOiti  ti  Mwlliidid  hmiMn  ripirtid  by 

U  S.  MObMkUl  CMCdM  - . — - - 

U  S  bibOils  rtportO  by  U.S.  bubs,  id  udiOi 
ilMdun  . . . 


1N9 

— 

1990 

1991 

1997 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1994 

1M7 

-Wt 

-mi 

-mi 

-398.7 

-775.4 

-351.9 

-403.1 

-747.1 

-1823.4 

-til 

-1448 

-7831 

-4544 

-180.4 

-732.9 

-537  1 

-743.7 

-18728 

2jmM 

7.1808 

78851 

78758 

7.7475 

2.9018 

38948 

3.747.0 

48378 

2Jtt.l 

78517 

7.4484 

7.4448 

3.0558 

3817.4 

3.7548 

4847.1 

5.007.1 

118.7 

174.7 

1598 

147.4 

144.9 

143.4 

174.1 

140.7 

1348 

lasj 

1874 

978 

877 

100.1 

1018 

N.7 

75.9 

lOB 

118 

117 

8.5 

90 

10.0 

118 

108 

10.0 

9.8 

91 

9$ 

118 

118 

178 

14  4 

154 

18.1 

448 

578 

459 

400 

415 

418 

49.1 

388 

308 

84.$ 

878 

79.1 

8a7 

81.0 

80.4 

810 

81.7 

81.5 

839 

81.4 

77.5 

79.1 

79.1 

787 

79.0 

798 

79.4 

871 

800 

748 

TtO 

781 

775 

788 

791 

78.9 

IS 

18 

11 

18 

8 

7 

.7 

.4 

.1 

1.4 

1.4 

1.9 

« 

78 

1.9 

1.9 

18778 

1.9738 

78448 

78M8 

7.4948 

2458.0 

3.039.7 

3824.4 

4.021.0 

78949 

7835.1 

78300 

7834.0 

78098 

2.973.4 

3.4978 

4.1047 

4.7908 

SU.4 

4708 

4448 

4594 

7148 

752.1 

849.7 

937.0 

1.023.9 

837.S 

7318 

877$ 

7984 

1.0775 

1.0478 

1.3078 

1817.1 

1.793.7 

J14J 

3478 

4558 

5151 

853.5 

8897 

1.054  4 

1,7807 

1.4U8 

114.9 

144  7 

1748 

7008 

309  7 

303  1 

355  3 

4034 

445  0 

197J 

1978 

779  0 

314.3 

5439 

584  4 

4991 

8748 

1.0018 

7J43 

7458 

754.3 

7548 

7478 

323  0 

347.4 

450.0 

542.4 

7138 

495.7 

490  4 

448.0 

4848 

493.1 

7U.1 

857.5 

988.4 

78914 

7.3848 

7.5548 

7.7738 

3.0188 

3853.7 

38999 

4.534  1 

5.440.9 

78978 

7.4584 

1731.4 

7.9188 

38357 

3.4504 

4891.4 

5.090.8 

48294 

341.7 

3738 

398$ 

4378 

509  4 

5352 

471.4 

801.1 

833  9 

783.4 

7918 

3117 

3793 

3817 

4078 

4978 

412.7 

4144 

757.7 

7859 

3040 

»78j 

373  1 

3949 

4828 

5929 

589  9 

4.4 

$.3 

57 

47 

84 

10.3 

15.0 

198 

245 

1S.4 

178 

18  4 

708 

72.1 

73.7 

235 

23.1 

20.4 

34$ 

399 

384 

55.0 

497 

73.4 

107.4 

113.1 

135.0 

748 

749 

308 

378 

359 

31.0 

43.0 

528 

43.9 

1.954.7 

7.013.0 

7,155.7 

7885.9 

2.508  7 

2.718.5 

38288 

3.733.0 

4.427.0 

7.06$$ 

78858 

7837.9 

7.4815 

2.724.3 

2.9158 

3.4197 

4889.7 

5.495.7 

43S.9 

44  78 

4919 

$00.5 

550.9 

5418 

414.3 

4470 

7518 

$34.7 

$398 

4491 

4M.7 

748.4 

757.9 

1.005.7 

1823.7 

1.420.5 

1448 

157$ 

1708 

1977 

721.5 

2357 

357  7 

504.8 

442.0 

471 

85.9 

1018 

1148 

1337 

1578 

1495 

1848 

211.4 

487.9 

480.4 

5440 

599.4 

494  4 

739.7 

9714 

1.1995 

1.578.0 

7317 

7389 

774  1 

799  3 

355.8 

348.1 

481.2 

588.0 

718.1 

751.7 

771.7 

7719 

300.7 

340  4 

371.4 

490.1 

4114 

859  9 

147.1 

713.4 

7089 

7207 

729.0 

2398 

3C8.4 

3447 

453  4 

437.1 

4338 

4377 

457.7 

477  1 

7849 

8158 

828.2 

9700 

•Vibud  d  irbd  prict. 

Hdt.— f«  ddibi  itfirdui  tben  Idi,  in  Sdny  d  Camat  Batmu.  Joly  1998. 
Snirci:  Oipartid  d  Cimrci,  Bdm  tl  tcmuic  Myiu. 
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Table  B-108. — pro^utiom  smi  mtsmmir  phcu,  iM/»r  imbatrisl  cmmtrm,  1973—98 


Tear  ar  paartar 

Uadad 

Stales 

_ _  Larapaaa 

Umm  * 

Fraaca 

totr 

Uadad 

Handaai 

Maslhil  pradadaa  (ladci.  1997-100>> 

1973  .  . . 

708 

770 

X.8  777 

X 

X.8 

X9 

838 

1974 

89.8 

78.5 

573 1  778 

87 

X4 

X8 

81.9 

1975 

834 

778 

517  778 

X 

ao 

XO 

774 

197( 

893 

77.8 

X.9 :  78.0 

87 

XI 

785 

808 

1977  . . . 

749 

n3 

X3  79.9 

M 

X5 

XO 

Ml 

197B . 

79.3 

83.0 

838  1  87 1 

K 

X8 

X7 

M5 

1979 

8731 

87.1 

87.5 !  15  9 

93  0 

874 

85.0 

n9 

19B0 

797 

841 

X  8  '  85.8 

93.0 

878 

n4 

M.0 

19(1 

81.0 

858 

71.4  84  0 

973 

818 

874 

813 

1987 

787 

774 

71.7  .  87  9 

914 

X5 

X7 

879 

1913 

79.5 

874 

73  9  838 

X7 

xo 

877 

859 

1984 

888 

974 

K  7  85.8 

917 

817 

85.4 

888 

1985 

880 

97.8 

83.8  ^  n  4 

913 

X9 

M8 

M.7 

1988 . 

no 

K8 

83.5  :  W.4 

919 

M8 

N7 

979 

1987  .  . 

937 

1018 

K.4  ,  97.3 

no 

H.9 

978 

M8 

1988 

974 

108.9 

953  ,  K 1 

973 

'  M3 

Ml 

1013 

1989 

991 

1088 

n.9  !  99  8 

1009 

950 

1030 

103.4 

1990 

98.9 

1037 

1047  101.8 

107.4 

100.0 

107.7 

103.1 

1991 

97.0 

M.9 

108.1  101.4 

1017 

107.4 

1013 

M.7 

1997 

100.0 

1008 

1008  1008 

1008 

100.0 

1008 

1008 

1993 

103.5 

1045 

958  ;  K  7 

X7 

974 

97.9 

1077 

1994 

109.1 

1113 

978  ,  101 8 

100.0 

957 

1048 

1077 

1995..  _ _ _ 

114  4 

1185 

100.7  1057 

1078 

K8 

1103 

109.5 

1998 

1195 

1180 

107.5  1054 

1073 

977 

1077 

1107 

1997  _ _ 

178* 

1747 

IM.I  1093 

IM.I 

1005 

110.1 

111.8 

IM1» 

131.4 

1997- 1  ._ 

173.7 

1717 

108.9  !  1088 

1075 

107.8 

1113 

II 

175.8 

1738 

1088  ;  1085 

1055 

1008 

1108 

1114 

M 

1778 

1757 

1088  :  1104 

1077 

1018 

1108 

1171 

» 

1798 

1X1 

1043  '  111  4 

109.1 

1074 

111.7 

111.4 

1998:1 

1304 

1X.4 

103.1  1  1177 

109.9 

104  8 

111.7 

1117 

H 

1313 

1X7 

K3 ,  117.9 

1117 

1050 

1115 

1177 

IH  _ 

131.8 

1X7 

XI  1138 

1113 

1M8 

111.1 

1178 

IV» 

1378 

Caasaaar  pnets  (Mat.  1987-84«100l 

1973 

44.4 

408 

47  9  1  335 

X.8 

^  878 

X8 

779 

1974 

493 

457 

X8  i  X.0 

X3 

87.1 

74.8 

373 

1975 

538 

XI 

85.9  43.4 

439 

71.1 

X8 

407 

1978  _ _ 

58.9 

539 

777  >  as 

ai 

747 

33.8 

488 

1977  . . . . 

80S 

XI 

X.1  :  M5 

577 

X9 

401 

X7 

1978 

857 

833 

81.4  X.4 

575 

XO 

451 

X.7 

1979  _ 

778 

897 

84  4  85.8 

83.8 

877 

571 

888 

1980 

874 

78.1 

K  9  743 

m 

M7 

837 

785 

1981 _ 

90.9 

858 

953  1  83.5 

81.9 

977 

75.4 

879 

1987  _ 

M.5 

949 

X  I  :  973 

917 

97.1 

87.7 

95.4 

1983 

998 

100.4 

K.8  .  1007 

1004 

1003 

1008 

M8 

1984  _ 

1039 

104.7 

107 1  '  107.4 

108.1 

1077 

1115 

1048 

1985 

1078 

1098 

104.1  1140 

114  4 

1048 

171.1 

111! 

1988 

1098 

1135 

1048  .  1187 

1173 

1047 

1X5 

114  9 

1987  _ 

113.8 

1184 

1048  177.0 

1711 

1049 

1X.4 

1197 

1988 

1183 

1737 

1058  1X5 

174.4 

1H3 

141.1 

1X8 

1989 

1740 

1X3 

1X1  1337 

1X.7 

1097 

150.4 

1353 

1990 _ 

1X7 

1355 

111.4  1408 

1330 

1177 

1M.6 

1487 

1991 

1X7 

143.1 

1158  la.i 

1377 

1183 

1898 

1X.9 

1997 

140.3 

1453 

118.9  1X7 

1405 

177.1 

1X8 

187.7 

1993  _ 

144.5 

1479 

118.4  1  1U7 

1435 

1778 

186.4 

1853 

1994 

ia7 

1X7 

1193  1857 

1458 

1311 

193.7 

1894 

1995 

1574 

1514 

119.1  i  1707 

1M4 

1335 

704.1 

1751 

1998 

1X9 

1538 

1193  !  1745 

1514 

1X5 

7178 

1794 

1997  ..  _.  .  _ 

1805 

1X3 

1713  .  1X8 

1537 

1378 

715  7 

1858 

I498f 

1830 

1578 

1  181 1 

1X7 

1X7 

7195 

1914 

1997:1  . . 

159.6 

1X.7 

119.4 1  1788 

1577 

137.0 

7147 

187.0 

II 

1807 

1X7 

171 9  '  1775 

153.1 

1375 

7155 

1M3 

IH 

180.9 

1X8 

171.9  '  1X4 

1533 

1X5 

715.9 

1887 

w  _ _ _ _ _ 

1818 

1X5 

1777  i  1X1 

1538 

1X3 

7171 

1878 

1998:1 

187.0 

1573 

171  7  !  1X8 

1538 

1X8 

7184 

1887 

u 

1878 

1578 

1773  1817 

1X7 

1X3 

7193 

1917 

IH  . 

1835 

1X8 

171.6 ,  1815 

1X3 

IX.8 

7198 

1973 

IV»  . 

1843 

1X7 

1X3 

IX 1  1  7X5 

1937 

■CwMists  ol  Austria.  Beliwai.  OMiaark.  Titlaad.  fraaca.  Gtraoty.  Cittci.  Ireiaad.  Ral|r.  Lmiataart.  Nclkaflaads.  PartapL  Spai. 
Satdta.  aad  IMtd  Kiafdoai 
>Piar  ta  1991  data  arc  tar  West  Ccrmaas  aal| 

>AI  data  cscMe  caastmcliN.  Qaartcrl)i  data  arc  tcasaaa%  adiasted. 

Saartts  Naliaaal  searos  as  rapartad  by  Dcbartneat  at  Caaaacrca  (Miraatiaaal  Trade  Adaaantratiaa.  (Kin  al  Trade  aad  Ecaaaaac 
Aaalysis).  Departasat  el  Labat  (Barcaa  at  Labat  aatstes).  aad  Beard  at  CcMraars  at  tbc  Tadctal  Bcscnc  Syslcai 
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Table  B-110. — Ftrtign  txchanp  rate,  1977-98 
ICunmcy  units  pr  U  S  MIsr.  ectpt  as  noM] 


ftirxd 

Belpiuia 

(traac) 

Caaada 

(dolar) 

France 

(iraacl 

CeriMay 

(mart) 

Raly 

(heal 

Japoa 

(|N) 

Nelhar- 

laads 

(paddar) 

Swodea 

Otfoaa) 

Sanber- 

laad 

flraaci 

Uaded 

Kwpdom 

(paaad)> 

March  1979  _ 

3940( 

0  99(7 

45I5( 

7(137 

atn 

7(190 

7(714 

44794 

37171 

74774 

1977  „ 

35(49 

10(33 

491(1 

7.373( 

m.n 

7(((7 

745a 

44(07 

7  40(5 

1  7449 

1971 

31495 

1 1405 

4  5091 

70097 

(4913 

7I0X 

71(43 

45707 

1  7907 

191(4 

1979  _ 

?9  34? 

1 1713 

475(7 

1(343 

(31  11 

71907 

70073 

47((3 

1((44 

71774 

ISM 

?9?3( 

1 1(93 

4  7751 

1(175 

(5(71 

7?((3 

1M75 

47310 

1(777 

7.37a 

19(1  _ 

37195 

11990 

5  4397 

77(37 

113(5( 

7X(3 

74999 

50((0 

1.M75 

70743 

191?  . . 

45.7(1 

1?344 

(5794 

747(1 

1354.00 

749  OS 

7(719 

(7SX 

7.0377 

1.74M 

19(3  _ 

5I1?3 

17375 

7(704 

7  5539 

151937 

737  55 

7(5U 

7(71( 

71007 

151X 

19(4  ...  _ 

57  75? 

1?95? 

(  735( 

7(455 

175(11 

737  4( 

3  70(5 

(770( 

79500 

133M 

19(5 

59  337 

13(59 

(9(00 

79470 

190((( 

7X47 

3  31(5 

((037 

7  4557 

1.7974 

I9(«  . 

44M4 

I3(9( 

(9757 

71705 

1491  l( 

l((35 

744(5 

71773 

1  7979 

1  4(77 

19(7  . . 

37  35( 

1  3759 

(0177 

1 79*:., 

1797  03 

144(0 

7  07(4 

(3a9 

149l( 

1(3M 

19**  . 

3(7(5 

l?30( 

59595 

1  7570 

1X739 

1X17 

197X 

(1370 

14(43 

17(13 

19(9  _ 

39  409 

1 1(4? 

(3(07 

l((0( 

1377  7( 

1X07 

71719 

(4559 

l(X9 

1(3(7 

1990  . . . 

33  4?4 

1 1((( 

544(7 

l(l(( 

119(77 

14500 

1(715 

59731 

1.3901 

17(41 

1991  _ 

34195 

1  14(0 

5(4(( 

l((IO 

1741  7( 

IM59 

1(7X 

(0571 

143X 

1  7(74 

199?  _ 

3?IU 

170(5 

57935 

I5(l( 

1737  17 

I7(X 

1  7X7 

5(7X 

14(K4 

17((3 

1993 

345(1 

1790? 

5(((9 

1(545 

157341 

I1I0( 

1(5(5 

7  79X 

14X1 

l.XK 

1994  _ 

33  4?( 

I3((4 

55459 

l(7l( 

1(11.49 

107IS 

1(190 

771(1 

13M7 

15319 

1995  . 

?947? 

13775 

49((4 

1  4371 

1(79  45 

93M 

1(044 

7.140( 

1 1(17 

157(5 

199t  ..  _ 

!  30970 

I3(3S 

5II5( 

1  5049 

1547  7( 

10(X 

1(((3 

(70(7 

17X1 

15(07 

1997  . . 

35M7 

1.3(49 

5(393 

I  734( 

1703(1 

I7I.0( 

1  9575 

7(4a 

14514 

1.(3  7( 

I99( _ 

'  3(310 

I4S3( 

5(995 

1  7597 

173((5 

1X99 

19(37 

79577 

1  450S 

1(573 

1997:1  _ 

34190 

1  3593 

5597( 

1(575 

1(37M 

1711( 

1((X 

7J7a 

1  4357 

1(314 

It _ 

35  3(( 

13((4 

57(13 

I7ia 

1(91 1( 

I19M 

197(9 

7.7099 

144(0 

l.(3X 

IN _ 

1  37.305 

17(50 

(0(45 

1(0(5 

17(1(3 

11(07 

70340 

7(31( 

I4(S3 

1(7M 

IV _ 

3(?S3 

140(7 

iltit 

1  7577 

1777  70 

I75X 

19(09 

7(499 

1  4343 

ISX7 

199*;  1  _ 

vat 

14?9( 

(0957 

1(190 

179704 

IX.73 

7  0505 

(0177 

147(7 

1(4(5 

II _ 

37.0?? 

144(9 

(.01(7 

1.7944 

177003 

135S( 

7071* 

7(1(1 

14934 

KXl 

III _ 

1  3(.3a 

15I3( 

5.9091 

17(73 

1739  1S 

140  01 

1M74 

(.0011 

1  4703 

1(531 

IV _ 

1  34  309 

1  5430 

5575* 

1((30 

1(45S( 

11940 

1(749 

79753 

1X07  l(7X 

Tiadt-aacMM  «alM  d  tkt  US.  dolir 


NohumI  RmI* 


G-10  mdci 
(March 

I973>100)> 

Broad  mdu 
Uaaaary 

1X7.1o6)* 

Ma)0i  car- 
reaexs  ladei 
(March 

1973<100)‘ 

OITP  aidet 

Uaaaarv 

IX7>I06|> 

C-IO  Mda 

(March 

19)^100)» 

Broad  Mda 
(March 

I973>I00>> 

Majar  car- 
reacMS  iada 
(March 

1973.100)‘ 

(XTPMda 

(iUrth 

1973;c|00)> 

1977  _ 

^  103  4 

X7 

1053 

tT 

93  4 

X.l 

^  941 

93^ 

197* _ 

974 

33.7 

M7 

31 

(43 

H7 

S(9 

917 

1979  _ 

Ul 

337 

X5 

3S 

(3.3 

M4 

MS 

917 

19M  _ 

(74 

34.( 

X3 

37 

(51 

915 

91 S 

910 

IMI _ 

103.4 

X5 

1041 

47 

101 1 

XO 

100( 

97.( 

1997  _ 

ll(( 

44( 

114  7 

55 

117.0 

107  S 

1M.7 

1X3 

19*3 _ 

175.3 

M5 

11S( 

74 

1175 

Ills 

1107 

1134 

19(4 

1X7 

57.5 

17(3 

97 

1X0 

11(7 

11(0 

1193 

1X5 _ 

1430 

(4  5 

1310 

13.0 

I37.S 

173  3 

1770 

177.0 

I9((  _ 

1177 

(04 

1079 

1(J 

1039 

1M.( 

X7 

1379 

1X7 _ 

X.9 

X3 

K4 

19J 

91.1 

XI 

M7 

I7S( 

19M _ 

97.7 

590 

MS 

73.3 

H5 

97.4 

Ml 

115.( 

1X9 

M( 

(57 

974 

79.0 

X9 

XO 

Ml 

1109 

1990  _ 

(91 

700 

H4 

XI 

((( 

917 

(51 

IMS 

1X1  _ 

S9.( 

731 

((9 

457 

S(9 

M7 

(34 

:07.( 

1X7 _ 

X( 

7(3 

(54 

579 

S3( 

((( 

(73 

1017 

1X3 _ 

93.7 

(44 

*7.7 

((0 

M9 

M3 

(50 

100.4 

1994  _ 

91.3 

904 

S(7 

M5 

H( 

((4 

MS 

95.5 

1X5 _ 

(47 

97.5 

(14 

975 

(74 

MO 

NS 

953 

199*  _ 

(73 

97.4 

(57 

X7 

S(4 

(59 

S5S 

97.5 

1X7 _ 

X4 

1045 

919 

104.7 

959 

M5 

937 

93.( 

19X _ 

9(( 

11(3 

M5 

1757 

X7 

X4 

X3 

105.7 

1X7  1 _ 

93  7 

1015 

MO 

100.5 

934 

M( 

915 

911 

II _ 

X7 

I07S 

913 

101.3 

X.7 

X.0 

974 

910 

III _ 

XS 

1047 

975 

104.1 

XO 

MS 

93.S 

97  S 

IV _ 

97.5 

in.i 

93.( 

117.9 

970 

93.9 

95.0 

X3 

19X1 _ 

1003 

1151 

X9 

173.9 

1000 

X.7 

97.5 

10(4 

II _ 

100.3 

115.7 

97.3 

177.9 

X9 

X7 

X.0 

1X3 

III _ 

1007 

119.1 

XI 

17(.3 

100  7 

1007 

101.7 

1075 

IV _ 

X5 

1151 

M.7 

1777 

XS 

M5 

M7 

IX  S 

'  Vdst  is  U.S  dollars  par  posad 

*G-10  canprists  tlx  caoirtixs  sham  ia  this  table  Discaatiaaad  after  Decanher  19M. 

■The  bread  iadei  b  a  axi(hted  averape  al  the  larei|a  eKhaape  Mhx  ol  the  daHai  aiainst  the  carrenexs  tf  a  broad  |roap  al  US.  tradxi 
partaers 

■Sabset  al  the  broad  adn  laclades  C-IO  caaatries  phis  Spaia.  kelaad.  Aastna,  Fialaad,  ftertatal.  aad  Aastraha 

■Sabiat  al  the  broad  ade>.  laclades  other  inpartaat  U.S.  tiadiai  partners  (OITP)  xhase  carreacies  are  aal  heavdii  traded  outside  their 

home  aiarkets 

■Adiasted  lor  chaapes  «  the  coasuaxr  price  Mda 
Hole.— Certihed  aooa  buyiap  rates  ia  New  Yorh. 

Fer  a  discassNa  al  the  awlf  aitrodaced  muHilateral  trade-weiphled  iadeies  tar  the  US.  dolai.  see  Federal  Reserve  ArMefia.  October  1991 
Soarce:  Board  d  Govetaors  d  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
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Tab:^  B-111. — Itatnuiitnal  rtstnts,  sdtcttd  y*an,  19^2-98 
(IMnin  of  tnd  of  ptnod] 


19M 


Afu  aid  CMilry 

1152 

1X2 

1172 

1102 

1112 

IIX 

1917  . 

Oct  Nw 

41.390 

i2.051 

14{.i51 

Mli39 

752Xi 

l.lil.441 

1.204.101 

1X0X1 1 

31.200 

53i02 

113Ji2i 

214.025 

424X9 

574.100 

i03X2 

511.145 1 

UalMl  Slain 

24.714 : 

17.220 

12.112 

21.110 

52.995 

X.iM 

52417 

S7.5X  . 

Caaada  ....  I 

1.144 

2X1 

5.572 

3.431 

1.M2 

14.310 

13X7 

14X3  li.ll5 

Aasbaka 

120 

I.IH 

5.iX 

i.053 

1.4X 

10X0 

12575 

10.1  li,  10.104 

Japaa 

1.101 

23121 

li.lli 

22.001 

52.137 

151.511 

1U441 

152.111;  155.727 

113 

7S7 

577 

4140 

3i)) 

3111' 

Hi 

1.001 

2.505 

5.544 

1.703 

li.277 

14.103 

15.i01'  . 

1  1.133 

1.753 

3.5i4 

4.757 

10.114 

12Xi 

12X5 

15.521,  15.405 

Damaark 

150 

25i 

707. 

2.111 

0.010 

i.n2 

14X3 

10.737  Il.lN 

1  13? 

237 

644 , 

1  4?0 

3147 

4144 

4214 

40)8' 

Fraaa 

w 

43)41 

1X4 

17X0 

22:522 

2r.xb 

25:7n 

33X0  3i491 

Gt(l«*T 

1  MO 

i.151 

21.100 

43.101 

il.4M 

il.l7i 

iOX5 

i0.7i2  04.501 

TirMC* 

*4 

207 

150 

Hi 

3.i0i 

12.212 

9.4i2 

12.512  12.311 

kdaad 

1 

32 

70 

133 

3i4 

317 

21i 

300  291 

Iftlaad 

!  310 

351 

1.030 

2X0 

2.514 

5.711 

4441 

i.010  0.003 

RH» 

722 

4.0il 

5.i05 

15.100 

22.430 

34X7 

43.i44 

21471  21.001 

!  153 

1^3 

4  407 

10  723 

17  4)2 

19J32 

1)374 

17  332; 

1 

1  IM 

304 

1.220 

i.273 

0.725 

10.402 

17X5 

i5.no  1 

i03 

iOO 

2.121 

1.171 

14.474 

1I.U2 

12.1il 

12.715  . 

134 

1.045 

4.ill 

7.450 

33.i40 

40.U1 

51X1 

Will  M423 

504 

K>2 

1.453 

3X7 

li.ii7 

13.452 

1.101 

ii.5n  . 

Saadartaad 

'  l.tf7 

2.111 

i.Nl 

,  li.lM 

27.100 

21.i42 

31440 

X3n  30440 

:  1.15i 

3.300 

5X1 

11.104 

27X0 

X.3K 

24.5% 

l.UO 

1J41 

33.215 

147.213 

320X7 

513.4il 

il0.7il 

in.3i4j 

By  aiu 

i 

i  1.71i 

2.110 

3.M2 

7.737 

13.044 

21.717 

29.042 

27.004 

3.713 

2.772 

0.130 

44.410 

190X3 

X4X4 

304.420 

310.234 

'  211 

301 

2.iib 

5.351 

ii.obi 

i2.50i 

72.914 

01.271  i 

MidOkEait  . . - . . . 

1.103 

1J05 

1.4M 

i4.031 

U.141 

X152 

il.4i5 

07.701 

I  2.ili 

2X2 

1.009 

25.5i3 

i4.774 

1MX9 

125.927 

110.4171 

1 

l.ill 

2.030 

I.IX 

i7.100 

4i.l44 

55.901 

i3.751 

02.971; 

Ne*-*il  d*«*lapM|  caaainas'  _ 

,  7.941 

7:311 

23.331 

00.105 

202.113 

537.400 

il7.017 

007.300 1 _ 

■  ir.cMcs  0*14  iw  Uatntowi 
^IncMtt  0*1*  tn  Tamw  PtMiKt  if  Ohm 


fMt«  — lntttMticMl  rtwnts  «  CMiofiicd  (f  moMlani  anllMrilics  MOMit  *1  loM  («t  SDR  35  pw  MKt).  io(ci*l  dr*«i*|  ri|Mt  (SORs). 
ment  bmOiws  m  Ik*  l«t«rMli***l  MtwUn  fiad.  mO  Iwtit*  cxcli*«|t 
US  Ooibn  pw  sot  (Md  «f  fttm  Kt  I3S2  wid  mf-IOOOOd.  1173-1 0IS71:  ISU—l  10311;  1192-1.37500;  19H-143<0. 
1197-1  3413.  Octobdr  lllO— 1  and  No«i*tar  1910—13002 


SoMC*:  latcrntioMl  M«Mi*nr  fwM.  Intmitioiul  Stitista. 
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Table  B-112. — Gmvtb  rata  in  real  gmt  Jemaiit  preJact,  1980-98 
[Bmnt  chanct  it  mnuil  ntil 


Arta  aad  caaatiy 

IMO-SS 

■no 

mi 

1332 

1333 

1334 

1S3S 

133i 

1337 

1330' 

WarH . . 

3.4 

2.7 

ij 

23 

2i 

33 

3.7 

43 

41 

20 

Mwactd  tcaaaaati  . . 

M 

2.7 

13 

13 

33 

23 

30 

3.1 

20 

Maitr  iadarttial  caaalnta _ 

27 

24 

.7 

10 

1.0 

20 

20 

23 

21 

Uadad  Stain . . 

27 

13 

rlj 

27 

23 

33 

23 

34 

3* 

33 

lapaa . . . 

3J 

SI 

30 

10 

i 

13 

33 

0 

-23 

Garaaay' . 

IJ 

S7 

SO 

23 

-13 

27 

13 

13 

23 

2i 

Ftaaca 

2J 

23 

0 

13 

-13 

20 

21 

li 

23 

3.1 

24 

23 

11 

i 

-13 

23 

23 

7 

13 

21 

24 

4 

-20 

-3 

M 

43 

27 

23 

34 

23 

Caaadi 

2f 

3 

-13 

3 

23 

33 

« 

3.7 

30 

OtIlCf  ftfVMCtd  tCOIOflMtS 

3.7 

40 

23 

23 

20 

4i 

44 

30 

« 

1.4 

Dtaataam  caaainn 

43 

4.0 

SO 

it 

iS 

S7 

il 

w 

SO 

23 

Afrca 

23 

73 

13 

4 

7 

23 

31 

SO 

33 

37 

Asa  . . - . 

70 

Si 

ii 

33 

33 

3i 

30 

03 

ii 

10 

MMa  Ea«  aad  Urapa _ 

23 

Si 

33 

ts 

33 

.7 

30 

4.7 

4.7 

23 

WtltVB  HMMpiWf  — . . 

23 

10 

30 

3.3 

3.3 

S3 

13 

33 

S.1 

20 

Caaalrin  it  traatdMa . . . . 

Caatral  aad  aastara  Earapa _ 

Aiwa . . 

Ttatacaacasn  aad  caatral  Asia _ 

2J 

-33 

-7i 

-lOO 

-S4 

-70 

-14.0 

-17 

-13.4 

-144 

-73 

-30 

-10.4 

-10.1 

-Hi 

-103 

-13 

Ii 

-40 

-43 

-10 

li 

-SO 

li 

20 

20 

.3 

21 

-3 

34 

-iO 

4.1 

Sntci.  MtrailMMi  FmI. 

O 


■U  m*  tertctiti  n  mbhime  by  tht  bMcraitMMl  MoMtacy  fmi 
>TI»M|k  ini  Ma  art  Im  mtt  Ctmaiiy  taly. 

>AMti|t  tl  oatadtot.  mctm.  aad  aMptI  ert— Utr  at  GOP  at  inrbal  pmv 
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